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PREFACE 


TO 


M  EssiT  II  unmm  op  mm. 


It  is  Dot  without  some  misgiving  tliat  I  present  tlic  following  essay  to 
the  public;  not,  indeed,  because  I  have  any  lack  of  confidence  in  tlie 
«ouudness  of  its  principles,  or  the  combined  analytical  and  synthetic  pro- 
gresses by  which  I  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.  the  fact 
'Of  creation,  providence,  the  moral  law,  and  tlio  ground  of  man's  moral 
obligation  to  worship  God;  but  from  a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to 
do  justice  to  the  great  thesis  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  and  m^-  dis- 
trust of  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  receive  and  read  with  patience 
ivhat  is  most  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  metaphysical  disquisition,  and 
therefore  as  worthless.  Nobody  now  reads  metaphysical  works,  or  any 
iworks  that  pertain  to  the  higher  philosophy,  and  especially  such  as 
.attempt  to  vindicate  theology  as  the  science  of  sciences. 

All  I  can  say  is,  that  my  essay  is  not  metaphysical  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  does  not  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of 
abstractions,  which  are  null,  and  deals  only  with  concretes,  with  reali- 
'ties.  Some  of  the  problems,  and  the  analyses  by  which  I  attempt  to 
solve  them,  may  be  regarded  as  abstruse,  difficult,  and  foreign  from  the 
onlinary  current  of  thought,  as  all  such  discussions  must  necessarily  be; 
but  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  my  statements  and  reasonings  clear  and 
•distinct,  plain  and  intelligible  to  men  of  ordinary  understanding  and 
intellectual  culture. 
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The  greatest  difflcally  the  reader  will  And  arises  from  the  fact  that  T 
have  not  followed  the  more  common  mcUiodi  of  pro7ing  ilic  existence  of 
God,  and  Hut  while  I  have  broached  no  new  sTstcm  of  philosophy, 
I  liiivc  adopted  an  uafamilior  method  of  demonstralloD.  though  in  my 
judgment  rendered  necessary  by  ILc  logic  of  the  case.  I  follow  Dcithcr  Ihe 
onlDlogical  method,  nor  Uie  psycholi^ical  method,  and  adopt  neither  tbo- 
vgumciit  a  priori,  nor  the  ar^menl  a  potUriori,  aoU  while  I  maintaia 
thdt  the  principles  of  all  the  real  and  the  knowablo  ara  intuitively  given 
I  deny  Ibat  we  know  that  being  or  God  la  Iiy  intuition. 

I  liave  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  St.  Au^stino  and  St. 
Thomas,  from  Cousin  and  Qiobcrti.  heathen  and  Christian,  orthodox  and 
betcrodos  what  I  found  to  my  purpose,  but  I  follow  no  one  any  further 
flian  he  follows  what  I  bold  to  bo  demoii3''rab1e  or  undeniable  truth.  [ 
have  freely  criticized  and  rejected  the  teachings  of  eminent  auUiors.  for 
some  of  whom  I  have  a  profound  reverence,  but  I  think  my  crlticisma 
carry  their  own  Justlflcation  with  Uiem.  I  bavo  adopted  the  Ideal  formula, 
£n«  cr«a(  azf«(«>)tuui,  assorted  by  Oiobertii  but  not  till  I  have  by  my  own 
analysis  of  thought,  tbo  objective  clement  of  thoo^t,  and  the  ideal  cle- 
ment of  ttie  object,  been  forced  to  accept  it;  and  whether  I  eiplaio  and- 
apply  It  or  not  in  his  senae.  I  certainly  taltc  it  in  none  of  the  Bcnscs  llmt, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  been  objected  to  by  his  critics.  I  am  not  a  fol- 
lower of  Qiobcrti;  be  is  not  my  master;  but  1  canDot  reject  a  truth 
because  he  bos  defended  It;  and  to  refuse  to  name  him,  and  give  him 
credit  where  credit  is  hoDeslly  bis  due,  because  he  is  in  l>iul  odor  with  a. 
portion  of  the  public,  would  bo  an  act  of  meanness  and  cowardice  of 
which  I  trust  I  am  incapable. 

My  essay  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  ail  who  profess  to  bo  Christians. 
Wliat  my  religion  is  all  the  world  knows  that  knows  me  at  all.  1  am  an 
uncompromising  Catholic,  and  on  nil  proper  occasions  1  glory  in  avow- 
ing my  adherence  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  in  defending  tbo  Catliolic 
faltb.  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  now  gloriously  reigning,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  and  Supreme  Bead  and  infallible  teacher  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Buclt  being  tbe  fact,  there  would  bo  a  want  of  good  taste  as  well  as 
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•manliness  in  seeking  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  it.  But  in  this  work  I 
4iave  liad  no  occasion  to  discuss  any  question  on  whicli  tliere  are  any 
differences  among  tliose  wlio  prof  ass  to  be  Cliristians,  and  I  have  only 
defended,  not  the  faith,  but  the  preamble  to  faith,  as  St.  Thomas  calls  it, 
against  the  common  enemy  of  God  and  man. 

I  have  embodied  in  this  comparatively  brief  essay  the  results  of  my 
reading  and  reflections  during  a  long  life  on  the  grounds  of  science, 
religion,  and  ethics;  they  may  not  pa  worth  much,  but  I  give  them  to 
the  public  for  what  tliey  are  worth.  They  do  not  solve  all  the  questions 
that  the  ingenious  and  the  subtile  critic  may  raise,  and  fairly  respond  to 
aW  the  objections  that  sophists  and  cavillers  may  adduce;  but  I  think  the 
work  indicates  a  method  which  will  be  useful  to  many  minds,  and,  if 
it  converts  no  atheist,  will  at  least  tend  to  confirm  Christians  in  the 
fundamental  article  of  their  faith,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
the  seductions  of  a  satanic  philosophy  and  a  false,  but  arrogant  science 
to  which  they  are  everywhere  exposed.  I  have  written  to  save  the  cause 
of  truth  and  i^ound  philosophy,  and,  in  all  humility,  I  submit  what  I 
iiave  written  to  the  protection  of  Ilim  whose  honor  and  glory  I  have 
vvished  to  serve,  and  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  his  Vicar  on  earth. 

O.  A.  BROWNSON. 
^LizABETn,  N.  J.,  March,  1873. 


ESSAY  IN  REFUTATION  OF  ATHEISM. 

{From  Browii8on*8  Quarterly  Review  for  1878-4.] 


I. ^INTBODUCnON. 

TnE  age  of  heresy  is  virtually  past.  Heresy,  in  its  pro- 
gressive developments,  has  successively  arraigned  and 
rejected  every  article  in  the  creed,  from  "Patrem  omnipo- 
tentem"  down  to  "  Vitam  aeternam."  Following  its  essential 
nature,  that  of  arbitrary  choice  among  revealed  mysteries 
and  dogmas,  of  what  it  will  rejector  retain,  it  has  eliminated 
one  after  another,  till  it  has  nothing  distinctively  Christian 
remaining,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  pure,  unmitigated 
rationalism  and  downright  naturalism.  It  retains  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  advanced,  or  movement  party^ 
hardly  a  dim  and  fading  reminiscence  of  the  supernatural^ 
and  may  b^  said  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  gone  so  far 
that  it  can  go  no  further. 

No  new  heresy  is  possible.  The  pressing,  the  living  con- 
troversy of  the  day  is  not  between  ortliodoxy  and  heterodoxy,, 
which  virtually  ended  with  IJossuet's  IJistoire  des  Varta- 
iioiiH  du  Proiestaiitume^  and  the  issue  is  now  between 
Christianity  and  infidelity,  faith  and  unbelief,  religion  and 
no  religion,  the  worship  of  God  the  Creator,  or  the  idolatry 
of  man  and  nature — in  a  word  between  tlieism  and  atheism  ; 
for  pantheism,  so  fearfully  prevalent  in  modern  philosophy, 
is  onh-  a  form  of  atheism,  and  in  substiince  differs  not  from 
what  the  fool  says  in  Jus  heart,  Non  est  Deua,  Not  all 
on  either  side,  however,  have  as  yet  becoine  aware  that  this 
is  the  real  issue,  or  that  the  old  conti'ovei'sy  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  heterodox,  or  the  church  and  the  sects,  is 
not  still  a  living  controversy ;  but  all  on  either  side  who 
have  looked  beneath  tlie  surface,  and  marked  the  tendencies 
of  modern  thought  and  of  modern  theories  widely  received, 
in  their  principles  if  not  in  their  developments,  are  well 
aware  that  the  exact  question  at  issue  is  no  longer  the  church,, 
but  back  of  it  in  the  domain  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
is  simply,  God  or  no  God  ? 

•The  scientific  theories  in  vogue  are  all  atheistic,  or  hava 
at  least  an  atheistic  tendency ;  for  they  all  seek  to  explain. 
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man  and  the  universe,  or  the  cosmos,  without  the  recognition 
of  God  as  its  tirst  or  its  final  canse.  Even  the  philosophiciil 
systems  that  professedly  combat  atheism  and  materialism, 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  of  creation  from  nothing,  asanme 
the  prodnction  of  tlic  cosmos  hy  way  of  emanation,  forma- 
tion, or  evohition,  which  is  only  a  form  of  Htlioism,  Even 
phihisophlcal  theories  which  profess  to  deninnittratc  the 
existence  of  God,  hind  him  fast  or  completely  hedge  him 
in  hv  what  they  call  "the  laws  of  nittni'e,"  deny  him  jHsr- 
Bonality  or  the  last  complement  of  rational  nature,  and  tako 
from  him  his  liberty  or  freedom  of  action,  wliicli  is  really 
to  deny  him,  oi',  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  absorb  him  iu 
the  cosmos. 

The  cthiciil  theories  of  our  moral  philosophers  have 
equally  an  atheistical  tendency.  Tbey  all  seek  a  basis  for 
virtne  without  the  recognition  of  God,  the  creative  act,  or 
the  divine  will.  Some  place  the  ethical  principle  in  self- 
interest,  some  in  ntility,  some  in  instinct,  some  in  what  th.sy 
call  a  moral  sense,  amoral  sentiiucnt,  or  in  a  subjective  idea; 
others,  in  acting  according  to  truth  ;  othci's,  in  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  fitness  of  tljings,  or  in  reference  to  ntiivei'Sid 
oixler,  Popidar  literature,  written  or  inspired  in  no  small 
part  by  women,  places  it  in  what  it  calls  love,  and  in  doing 
what  love  dictates.  The  love,  iiowevcr,  is  instinctive,  car- 
ries its  own  reason  and  justification  in  itself,  refuses  to  bo 
morally  bound,  and  shrinks  from  the  very  thonglit  of  duty 
or  obiigatiun — a  love  that  moves  and  operates  as  one  of  the 
great  elemental  forces  of  nature,  as  attnK'tion,  gravitiition, 
the  wind,  the  storm,  or  the  lightning.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine that  niakes  virtue  consist  in  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Ciod  as  our  sovereign,  our  final  canse,  and  finds  the 
basis  of  moral  obligation  iu  our  relation  to  God  aa  his  creat- 
ures, created  for  him  as  their  last  end,  is  hardly  entertained 
hy  any  classof  modern  ethical  pbilosophei's,  even  when  tliey 
profess  to  be  Christians. 

In  politics,  the  same  tendency  to  eliminate  God  from 
society  and  the  stnte  is  nnmistaUablc.  The  statesmen  and 
politicid  |)liilosoplicrs  who  b:ise  their  politics  ou  prineipies 
derived  from  theology  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  are 
regai-ded  as  "  lieliind  the  age."  Political  atheism,  or  the 
assumption  that  the  secular  order  is  independent  of  the  spir- 
itual, and  can  and  should  exist  and  act  without  regaj-d  to  it, 
13  the  popular  doctrine  tlirougluuit  Eurojie  and  America, 
alike  with  monarchists  and  republicans,  aud  is  at  the  hot- 
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torn  of  all  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  last  century 
and  the  present.  Nothing  can  be  said  tliat  will  bo  received 
with  more  general  repugnance  by  the  men  of  the  age  than 
the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  or  the 
denial  that  the  secular  is  independent, — supreme. 

If  we  glance  at  the  various  projects  of  reform,  moral, 
political,  or  social,  which  are  put  forth  from  day  to  day  in 
such  numbers  and  with  so  much  confidence,  we  shall  see 
that  they  are  all  pervaded  by  one  and  the  same  atheistic 
thought.     We  see  it  in  the  late  Robert  Owen's  scheme  of 

{)arallelogram8,  which  avowedly  assumed  that  the  race  had 
litherto  been  afflicted  by  a  trinity  of  evils  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  get  rid,  namely,  property,  marriage,  and  reli- 
gion ;  we  see  it  it  in  the  phalanstery  of  Charles  Fourier, 
based  on  passional  harmony,  or  rather  on  pjissional  indul- 
gence; we  see  it  also  in  the  International  Association  of 
working  men,  who  would  seem  to  be  moved  by  a  personal 
hatred  of  God ;  finally,  we  see  it  in  the  mystic  rci>ublic  of 
the  late  Mazzini,  who  though  he  accepts,  in  name,  God  and 
religion,  yet  makes  the  people  God,  and  popular  instincts 
religion.  The  Saint-Simon ians,  with  their  Aouveau  Chris- 
tianisme^  are  decidedly  pantheists,  and  the  Comtists  recog- 
nize and  worship  no  God  but  the  grand  collective  being, 
humanity;  Proudhon  declared  that  we  must  deny  God,  or 
not  be  able  to  assert  liberty. 

This  rapid  sketch  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  statement 
that  the  living  controversy  of  the  day  is  not  between  ortho- 
dox and  heterodox  Christians,  but  between  Christianity  and 
atheism,  or,  what  is  the  .same  thing,  Christianity  and  pan- 
theism. The  battle  is  not  even  for  supernatui'al  revelation, 
but  for  God,  the  Creator  and  End  of  man  and  the  universe, 
for  natural  reason  and  natural'society,  for  the  very  principle 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  life.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  those  excellent  people  who  never  look  beyond  their  own 
convictions  or  prejudices  to  tell  us  that  atheism  is  absurd, 
and  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it,  for  no  man 
in  his  senses  is,  or  can  be,  an  atheist.  l>ut  let  no  one  lay 
this '' flattering  unction  to  his  soul."  Facts,  too  painfully 
certain  to  be  disputed,  and  too  numerous  to  be  unheeded  by 
any  one  who  attends  at  all  to  what  is  going  on  under  his 
very  eyes,  prove  the  contrary.  The  fools  are  not  all  dead, 
and  a  new  crop  is  born  every  year. 

The  Internationals  are  avowed  atheists,  and  they  boast 
that  their  association,  which  is  but  of  yesterday,  has  already 
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(1871)  two  millions  of  men  in  France  enrolled  in  its  ranks^ 
and  four  millions  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Is  this  nothing? 
What  their  principles  are,  and  what  their  conduct  may  be 
expected  to  be,  the  murders  and  incendiarisms  of  the  Pari& 
Commune,  which  their  chiefs  approved,  have  sufficiently 
taught  us.  But,  under  the  guise  of  science  and  free  thought^ 
men  of  the  hi^liest  intellectual,  liteniry,  and  social  standing, 
like  Ralph  AValdo  Emerson  and  his  disciples,  like  Charles' 
Darwin,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professors  Iluxley  and  Tyndull, 
Herbert  S|)encer,  Emile  Littre,  and  the  Positivists  or  wor- 
shippers of  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hegelians  of 
Germany  and  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  are 
daily  and  hourly  propagating  atheism,  open  or  disguised,  in 
our  higher  literary  and  cultivated  classes.  The  ablest  and 
most  approved  organs  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britiiin 
and  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany,  either  defend 
atheistic  science,  or  treat  its  advocates  with  great  respect 
and  tenderness,  as  if  the  questions  they  raise  were  purely 
speculative,  find  without  any  practical  bearing  on  the  great 
and  vital  interests  of  man  and  society.  There  may  be,  and 
we  trust  there  is,  much  faith,  much  true  piety  left  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  public  opinion,  we  may  say  the  otticial  opinion, 
— the  opinion  that  Unds  expression  in  nearly  all  modern 
governments  and  legislation, — is  antichrii?tiaii,  and  between 
Christianity  and  atheism  there  is  no  middle  ground,  no  legit- 
imate halting  place. 

It  certainly,  then,  is  not  a  work  uncalled  for,  to  subject 
the  atheistic  and  false  theistic  theories  of  the  day  to  a  brief 
but  rigid  examination.  The  problem  we  have  to  solve  is 
the  gravest  problem  that  can  occupy  the  human  intellect  or 
the  human  heart,  the  individual  or  societv.  It  is,  whether 
there  is  a  God  who  has  created  the  world  from  nothini^  who 
is  our  first  CiUise  and  our  last  Cixuse,  who  has  made  us  for 
himself  as  our  supreme  good,  who  sustains  and  governs  us 
by  his  providence,  and  has  the  right  to  our  obedience  and 
worship;  or  whether  we  are  in  the  world,  comin<j  we  know 
not  whence,  and  going  we  know  not  whither,  without  any 
rule  of  life  or  purpose  in  our  existence. 


n. — THEISM  IN  POSSESSION. 


An  atheist  is  one  who  is  not  a  theist.  Atheists  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  positive  and  negative.  Positive 
atheists  are  those  who  deny  positively  the  existence  of  God, 
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and  profess  to  be  able  to  prove  that  God  is  not ;  negative 
atheists  are  those,  who,  if  they  do  not  deny  positively  that 
God  is,  maintain  that  he  is  unknowable,  that  we  have,  and 
can  have  no  proof  of  his  existence,  no  reason  for  asserting 
it,  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  God  explains  and  accounts 
for  nothing.  Of  this  latter  class  of  atheists  are  the  Comtists 
and  the  Cosmists,  or  those  who  take  AugnsteCorate  for  their 
master  and  those  who  swear  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

False  theists  or  pantheists  reject  the  name  of  atheists,  and 
yet  are  not  essentially  distinguishable  from  them.  They  are 
divided  into  several  classes  :  1,  the  emanationists,  or  those 
who  hold  that  all  things  emanate,  as  the  stream  from  the  • 
fountain,  from  the  one  only  being  or  substance  which  they 
call  God,  and  return  at  length  to  him  and  are  reabsorbed  in 
liim  ;  2,  the  gcnerationists,  or  those  who  hold  that  the  one 
only  being  or  substance  is  in  itself  both  male  and  female, 
and  generates  the  world  from  itself ;  3,  the  formationists,  or 
those  who,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  hold  that  God  produces 
all  things  by  giving  form  to  a  preexisting  and  eternal  mat- 
ter, as  an  artincer  constructs  a  house  or  a  temple  with  mate- 
rials furnished  to  his  hand ;  4,  the  ontologists,  or  Spinozists, 
who  assert  that  nothing  is  or  exists,  but  being  or  substance, 
with  its  attributes  or  modes ;  5,  the  psychologists  or  egoists, 
or  those  who  assert  that  nothing  exists  but  the  soul,  the  Ego, 
and  its  productions,  modes,  or  affections,  as  maintained  by 
Fichte. 

There  are  various  other  shades  of  pantheism ;  but  all  pan- 
theists coalesce  and  agree  in  denying  the  creative  act  of 
being  producing  all  tlungs  from  nothing,  and  all,  except  the 
formationists,  represented  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  agree  in 
maintaining  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  and  that  the 
cosmos  emanates  from  it,  is  generated  by  it,  or  is  its  attri- 
bute, mode,  affection,  or  phenomenon.  The  characteristic 
of  pantheism  is  the  denial  of  creation  from  nothing  and  the 
creation  of  substantial  existences  or  second  causes,  that  is, 
existences  capable,  when  sustained  by  the  lirst  cause,  of  act- 
ing from  their  own  centre  and  producing  oil'ects  of  their 
own.  Plato  and  Aristotle  approach  nearer  to  theism  than 
any  other  class  of  pantheists,  and  if  they  had  admitted  cre- 
ation they  would  not  be  pantheists  at  all,  but  theists. 

Omitting  the  philosophers  of  the  Actidemy  and  the  Lyceum, 
all  pantheists  admit  only  one  substiiiicc,  which  is.  the  sul>- 
fitance  or  reality  of  the  cosmos,  on  which  all  the  cosmic 
phenomena  depend  for  their  reality,  and  of  which  they  arc 
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simply  appearauces  or  manifestations.  Here  pantheism  and 
atheism  coincide,  and  are  one  and  the  same ;  for  whether 
you  call  this  one  substance  God,  soul,  or  nature,  makes  not 
tli'e  least  diflFerence  in  the  world,  since  you  assert  nothing 
above  or  distinoriiishable  from  the  cosmos.  Pantheism  may 
be  the  more  subtle  form,  but  is  none  the  less  a  form  of  athe- 
ism, and  pantheists  are  really  only  atheists ;  for  they  assert 
no  God  distinct  from  nature,  above  it,  and  its  creator. 

Pantheism  is  the  earliest  fonn  of  atheism,  the  first  depart- 
ure from  theology,  and  is  not  legarded  by  those  who  accept 
it  as  atheism  at  all.  It  undoubtedly  retains  many  theistical 
conceptions  around  which  the  religious  sentiments  may  linger 
for  a  time ;  yet  it  is  no-theism  and  no-theism  is  atheism. 
Pantheism,  if  one  pleases,  is  inchoate  atheism,  the  first  step 
in  the  descent  from  theism,  as  complete  atheism  is  the  last. 
It  is  the  germ  of  which  atheism  is  the  blossom  or  the  ripe 
fruit  Pantheism  is  a  misconception  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  the  ideal ; 
atheism  is  its  total  corruption  and  loss.  It  is  implicit  not 
explicit  atlicism,  as  every  heresy  is  implicitly  though  not 
explicitly  the  total  denial  of  Christianity,  since  Christianity 
is  an  indivisible  whole.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only, 
are  pantheism  and  atheism  distinguishable. 

Pantheism  in  some  of  its  forms  underlies  all  the  ancient 
and  modem  heathen  mythologies ;  and  nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  these  mythologies  were  primitive,  and 
that  Cliristianity  has  been  gradually  developed  from  tliem. 
Men  could  not  deny  God  before  his  existence  had  been 
asserted,  nor  could  they  identify  him  with  the  substance  or 
reality  manifested  in  the  cosmic  phenomena  if  they  had  no 
notion  of  his  existence.  Pantlieism  and  atheism  presuppose 
theiBra  ;  for  the  denial  cannot  precede  the  affirmation,  and 
either  is  unintelligible  without  it,  as  Protestantism  presup- 
poses and  is  unintelligible  without  the  church  in  commun- 
ion with  the  See  of  Home  against  which  it  protests.  The 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy  necessarily  preceded  its 
denial.  Dr.  Draper,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others,  maintiiin  that  the  more  perfect  forms  of  religion 
have  been  developed  from  the  less  perfect,  as  Professor 
Huxley  maintains  that  life  is  developed  from  protoplasm, 
and  protoplasm  from  proteine,  and  Cliarles  Darwin  that  the 
higher  species  of  animals  have  been  developed  from  the 
lower,  man  from  the  ape  or  some  one  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
by  the  gradual  operation  for  ages  of  what  he  calls  "  natural 
selection." 
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It  has  almost  passed  into  an  axiom  that  the  human  race 
began,  as  to  religion,  in  fetlcliism,  and  passed  progressively 
through  the  various  forms  and  stages  of  polytheism  up  to  the 
sublime  monotheism  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  yet  the 
only  authority  for  it  is  that  it  chimes  in  with  the  general 
theory  of  progress  held  by  a  class  of  antichristian  theorists 
and  socialists,  but  wliich  has  itself  no  basis  in  science,  his- 
tory, or  philosophy.  So  far  as  history  goes,  the  monotheism 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  is  older  than  polytheism,  older 
than  fetichism,  and  in  fact,  as  held  by  the  patriarchs,  was 
the  primitive  religion  of  mankind.  There  is  no  earlier  his- 
torical record  extant  than  Genesis^  and  in  that  we  find  the 
recognition  and  worship  of  one  only  God,  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  as  well  established  as  subsequently 
with  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  oldest  of  the  Vedas  are 
the  least  corrupt  and  superstitious  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  the  theology  even  of  the  oldest  and  purest  is 
decidedly  pantheistic,  which  as  we  have  said,  presupposes 
theism,  and  never  could  have  preceded  the  theistical  theol- 
ogy. Pantheism  may  be  developed  by  way  of  corruption 
from  theism,  but  theism  can  never  be  developed  in  any  sense 
from  pantheism. 

All  the  Gentile  religions  or  superstitions,  if  carefully 
examined  and  scientihcally  analyzed,  are  seen  *  to  have 
their  type  in  the  patriarchal  religion, — the  type,  be  it  under- 
stood, from  which  they  have  receded,  but  not  the  ideal 
which  they  are  approaching  and  struggling  to  realize.  They 
all  have  their  ideal  in  the  past,  and  each  paints  to  a  perfec- 
tion once  possessed,  but  now  lost.  Over  them  all  liovers 
the  memory  of  a  departed  glory.  The  genii,  devs,  or  divi, 
the  good  and  the  bad  demons  of  the  heathen  mythologies, 
are  evidently  travesties  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  good  and 
bad  anorels:  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  fall,  of  expiation  and  repa- 
ration by  the  suffering  and  death  of  a  God  or  Divine  Person, 
which  meets  us  under  various  forms  in  all  the  Indo-Gcr- 
manic  or  Aryan  mythologies,  and  indeed  in  all  the  known 
mythologies  of  the  world,  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
teachings  or  the  patriarchal  or  primitive  religion  of  the 
race, — not  the  Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin,  redemp- 
tion, and  reparation  by  the  passion  and  death  of  Our  Lord, 
from  them.  The  heathen  doctrines  on  all  these  points  are 
mingled  with  too  many  silly  fables,  too  many  superstitious 
details  and  revolting  and  indecent  incidents,  to  have  been 
primitive,  and  clearly  prove  that  they  are  a  primitive  doc- 
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trine  corrupted.  The  purest  and  simplest  forms  are  always 
the  earliest. 

We  see,  also,  in  all  these  heathen  mythologies,  traces  or 
reminiscences  of  an  original  belief  in  the  unity  of  God. 
Above  all  the  Dii  Majores  an  i  tlie  Dii  Minoi^es  there  hovers, 
so  to  speak,  dimly  and  indistinctly  it  may  be,  one  supreme 
and  ever-living  God,  to  whom  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Dis,  and  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  to 
whom  temples  were  erected  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  were 
inferior  and  subject.  It  is  true  the  heathen  regarded  him 
as  inaccessible  and  inexorable;  paid  him  no  distinctive  wor- 
ship, and  denominated  him  Fate  or  Destiny ;  yet  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  to  iu  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  Eternity  of  the 
Persians,  above  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  heathen 
retained  at  least  an  obscure  and  fading  reminiscence  of  the 
unity  and  supremacy  of  the  one  God  of  tradition.  They 
knew  him,  but  they  did  not,  when  tliey  knew  him,  worehip 
him  as  God,  but  gave  his  glory  unto  creatures  or  empty 
idols. 

We  deny,  then,  that  fetichism  or  any  other  form  of 
heathenism  is  or  can  be  tlie  primitive  or  earliest  religion  of 
mankind.  The  primitive  or  earliest  known  religion  of  man- 
kind was  a  purely  theistical  religion.  Monotheism  is,  his- 
torically as  well  as  logically,  older  than  polytheism;  the 
worship  of  God  preceded  the  worship  of  nafure,  the  ele- 
ments, the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  demons 
swarming  in  the  air.  Christian  faith  is  in  substance  older 
than  pantheism,  as  pantheism  is  older  than  undisguised 
atheism.  Christian  theism  is  the  oldest  creed,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  philosophy  of  mankind,  and  has  been  from  the  first 
and  still  is  the  creed  of  the  living  and  progressive  portion 
of  the  human  race. 

Christianity  claims,  as  every  body  knows,  to  be  the  prim- 
itive and  universal  religion,  and  to  be  based  on  absolutely 
catholic  principles.  Always  and  everywhere  held,  though 
not  held  by  all  individuals,  or  even  nations,  free  from  all 
admixture  of  error  and  supci*stition.  Yet  analyze  all  the 
heathen  religious,  eliminate  all  their  differences,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  proposes,  take  what  is  positive  or  aflSrm- 
ative,  permanent,  universal,  in  them,  as  distinguished  from 
what  in  them  is  negative,  limited,  local,  variable,  or  tran- 
sitory, and  you  will  have  remaining  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity as  found  in  the  patriarchal  religion,  as  held  in  the 
Synagogue,  and  taught  by  the  Church  of  Christ.     These 
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principles  are  all  absolutely  catholic  or  universal,  and  hence 
Christianity,  in  its  essential  principles  at  least,  is  really  the 
universal  religion,  and  in  possession  as  such.  The  presunijv 
tion,  as  say  the  lawyers,  is  then  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  and  against  the  atheist. 

Christianity,  again,  not  only  asserts  God  and  his  provi- 
dence as  its  fundamental  principle,  but  claims  to  be  the  law 
of  God,  snpernatu rally  revealed  to  man,  or  the  revelation 
which  he  has  made  of  himself,  of  his  providence,  of  his 
will,  and  of  what  he  exacts  of  his  rational  creatures.  Then, 
again,  Christianity  asserts,  in  principle,  only  the  catholic  or 
universal  belief  of  the  race.  The  belief  in  God,  in  provi- 
dence, natural  power,  and  in  supernatural  intervention  in 
humjin  affairs  in  some  form,  is  universal.  Even  the  atheist 
shuddera  at  a  ghost  story,  and  is  surprised  by  sudden  danger 
into  a  prayer.  Men  and  nations  may  in  their  ignorance  or 
superstition  misconceive  and  misrepresent  the  Divinity,  but 
tliey  could  not  do  so,  if  they  haa  no  belief  that  God  is. 
Prayer  to  God  or  the  gods,  which  is  universal,  is  full  proof 
of  the  universality  of  the  belief  in  Divine  Providence  and 
in  supeniatural  intervention.  Hence,  again,  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  Christian  theism  and  against  th  .•  atheist. 

Of  course,  this  universal  belief,  or  this  consensus  hominumy 
is  not  adduced  here  as  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
or  of  the  catholic  principles  on  which  it  rests;  but  it  is 
adduced  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  Christianity  and  against 
atheism,  while  it  undeniably  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  atheist,  or  whoever  questions  it.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  atheist  to  deny  God,  providence,  and  the  supernatural; 
he  must  sustain  his  denial  by  proofs  strong  enough,  at  least, 
to  turn  the  presumption  against  Christianity,  before  he  can 
oblige  or  compel  the  Christian  to  plead.  Till  then,  "  So  I 
and  my  fathers  have  always  held,  is  all  the  reply  ho  is 
required  to  make  to  any  one  that  would  oust  him. 


in. — TITB  ATHEIST  CANNOT  TUEN  THE  PRESUMPTION 

But  can-  the  atheist  turn  the  presumption,  and  turn  it 
against  the  theist?  It  perhaps  will  be  more  difficult  to  do 
it  than  he  imagines.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  universal 
fact  which  the  Christian  adduces  originated  in  ignorance, 
which  the  progress  of  science  has  dissipated ;  but  tin's  is  not 
enough :  the  atheist  must  prove  that  it  has  actually  origi- 
nated in  men's  ignorance,  and  not  in  their  knowledge,  and 
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iliat  the  alleged  progress  of  science,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  this 

aucstion,  is  not  itself  an  illusion ;  for  he  must  bear  in  mind 
jat  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  him,  since  theism  is  in 
possession  and  the  presumption  is  against  him.  Is  it  certain 
tliat  Christians  have  less  science  tlian  atheists  ?  As  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  the  atheist  may  have  more  of  theory 
and  be  richer  in  bold  denials  and  in  unsupported  assertions, 
but  he  has  somewhat  less  of  science  than  tlie  Christian  theo- 
logian. The  alleged  progress  of  science,  be  it  greater  or 
less,  throws  no  light  one  way  or  another  on  the  question ; 
for  it  is  confessedly  confined  to  a  region  below  that  of  reli- 
gion, and  does  not  rise  above  or  extend  beyond  the  cosmos. 
The  latest  and  ablest  representatives  of  the  atheistical 
science  of  the  age  are  the  Positivists,  or  followers  of  Auguste 
Comte,  and  the  Cosmists,  or  admirers  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
neither  of  these  pretend  that  their  science  has  demonstrated  or 
can  demonstrate  that  God  is  not  Mr.  Jolm  Fiske,  who  last 
year  (1870")  was  a  Comtist,  and  who  is  this  year  (1871)  a  Cos- 
mist  says,  m  one  of  his  lectures  before  Harvard  College,  very 
distinctly,  that  they  have  not  lie  says,  speaking  of  God 
and  religion:  "We  are  now  in  a  region  where  absolute 
demonstration,  in  the  scientific  sense,  is  impossible.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  science  to  prove  that  a  personal  God 
either  exists  or  does  not  exiat^  This  is  express,  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  interjection  of  the  word  personal^  for  an 
impersonal  God  is  no  God  at  all,  but  is  simply  nature  or  the 
cosmos,  and  indistinguishable  from  it.  1  he  lecturer,  after 
admitting  the  inability  of  science  to  prove  there  is  no  God, 
proceeds  to  criticise  the  arguments. usually  adduced  to  prove 
that  God  is,  and  to  show  that  they  are  all  inconclusive. 
Suppose  him  successful  in  this,  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  not, 
he  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
argunie  »ts  alleged  to  prove  that  God  is,  does  not  entitle  him 
to  conclude  that  God  is  not,  and  creates  no  presumption  that 
he  is  not.  lie  cannot  conclude  from  their  insufficiency  that 
science  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  ^reat  fact  tlie  Christian 
adduces,  and  which  creates  presumption  against  atheism. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  both  the  Conitists  and  Cosmists 
deny  that  they  are  atheists;  but  they  are  evidently  what  we 
liave  called  negative  atheists;  for  they  do  not  assert  that 
God  is,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no  evidence  or  proof  of 
his  existence.  If  tliey  do  not  positively  deny  it,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  affirm  it.  They  admit,  indeed,  an  infinite 
power.  Force,  or  lieality,  underlying  the  cosmic  phenomena, 
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and  of  which  the  phenomena  are  manifestations ;  but  this 
does  not  relieve  them  of  atheism,  for  it  is  not  independent 
of  the  cosmos  or  distinguishable  from  it.  It  is  simply  the 
cosmos  itself — the  substance  or  reality — that  appears  in  the 
cosmic  phenomena.  It,  then,  is  not  God,  and  they  do  not 
call  it  trod,  and  avowedly  reject  what  they  call  the  "  theist- 
ical  hypothesis." 

Yet  both  sects  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  no  science 
that  disproves  the  "  theistical  hypothesis,"  or  that  does  or 
can  prove  the  falsity  of  the  great  catholic  principles  asserted 
in  the  universal  beliefs  of  the  race.  Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  lec- 
ture, says:  "  We  cannot  therefore  expect  to  obtain  a  result 
which,  like  a  mathematical  theorem,  shall  stand  firm  through 
mere  weight  of  logic,  or  which,  like  a  theorem  in  physics,  can 
be  subjected  to  a  crucial  test.  We  can  only  examine  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  theistic  hypothesis  is  founded,  and 
inquire  whether  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  con- 
vincing and  satisfactory   If  it  turns  out  that  these 

arguments  are  not satisfactory,  it  will  follow  that,  as 

tlie  cosmic  philosophy  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
understood  and  accepted,  the  theistical  hypothesis  will  gen- 
erally fall  into  discredit,  not  because  it  will  have  been  dis- 
proved but  because  there  will  be  no  sufficient  warrant  for 
maintaining  it."  This  is  a  full  and  frank  confession  that 
science  does  not  and  cannot  disprove  Christian  theism,  and 
that  the  hope  of  the  Cosmists  to  get  it  superseded  by  the 
cosmic  philosophy,  does  not  rest  on  disproving  it,  but  in  per- 
suading men  that  there  "is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  main- 
taining it."  But,  if  science  cannot  disprove  theism,  the 
presumption  remains  good  against  atheism,  and  the  Christian 
theist  is  not  required  to  produce  his  title  deeds  or  proofs. 
Till  then,  the  argument  from  prescription  or  possession  is 
all  the  warrant  he  needs. 

But  the  confession  that  science  cannot  prove  that  God  is 
not,  is  the  confession  that  the  atheist  has  no  scientific  truth 
to  oppose  Christian  theism,  but  only  a  theory,  an  opinion, 
a  "  mental  habit,"  without  any  scientific  support.  In  the 
pas34i»je  last  quoted  from  Mr.  Fiske  we  have  marked  an 
omission.  Tlie  part  of  the  sentence  omitted  is,  "  none  who 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  who  assert  the 
relativity  of  all  knowledge,  and  who  refuse  to  rejison  on  tho 
subjective  method."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  is 
incompatible,  as  Mr.  Fiske  and  his  master,  Herbert  Spencer, 
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maintain,  with  Christian  theism,  or  the  assertion  that  God 
is.  But  as  science  cannot  prove  tliat  God  is  not,  it  follows 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowl- 
edge, which  the  Cosniists  oppose  to  the  existence  of  God,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  scientifically  proved,  and  is  simply  a  theory 
or  hypothesis,  not  science,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
argument.  In  confessing  their  inability  to  demonstrate 
what  the  fool  says  in  his  heart,  Non  est  Deus,  God  is  not, 
they  confess  their  inability  to  demonstrate  their  doctrine  of 
evolution,  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge.  They  also 
thus  confess  that  the}"  have  no  science  to  oppose  theisiA,  and 
they  expect  it  to  perish,  in  the  w^ords  of  Mr.  Fiske,  "  jis 
other  doctrines  have  ])erished,  through  lack  of  the  mental 
predisposition  to  accept  it."  This  should  dispose  of  the 
objection  to  Christian  theism  drawn  from  pretended  science, 
and  it  leaves  the  presumption  still  against  atheism,  as  we 
have  found  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  presumption  in 
favor  of  theism  cannot  be  overcome,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
thrown  on  the  theist  by  any  alleged  theorj-  or  hypothesis  which 
is  not  itself  demonstrated  or  proved.  The  atheist  must 
prove  that  his  theory  or  hypothesis  is  scientifically  true, 
which  of  course  the  cosmic  philosophers,  who  assert  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge, 
cannot  do.  If  all  knowledge  is  relative,  there  is  then  no 
absolute  knowledge ;  if  no  absolute  knowledge,  the  Cosmists 
Ciin  neither  absolutely  know  nor  prove  that  all  knowledge  is 
relative.  The  proof  of  the  theory  of  the  relativity  of  all 
knowledge  would  consequently  be  its  refutation ;  for  then  all 
knowledge  would  not  be  relative,  to  wit,  the  knowledge  that 
all  knowledge  is  relative.  The  theory  is  then  self -contradic- 
tory, or  an  unprovable  and  an  uncertain  opinion ;  and  an 
uncertain  opinion  is  insufficient  to  oust  theism  from  its 
immemorial  possession.  The  atheist  must  allege  against  it 
posittve  truth,  or  facts  susceptible  of  being  positively  proved, 
or  gain  no  standing  in  court. 

According  to  the  Cosmists,  there  is  no  absolute  science,  and 
science  itseir  is  a  variable  and  uncertain  thing.  Mr.  Fiske 
tells  us  that  in  1870  he  was  a  Comtist  or  Fositivist,  and 
defended,  in  his  course  of  lectures  of  that  year,  the  '•Philo- 
sophic Positive ;"  but  in  this  year  (1871)  he  holds  and 
defends  the  cosmic  philosophy,  which  he  says  "diif  rs  from 
it  almost  fundamentally."  The  Conitean  philosophy  absorbs 
the   cosmos  in  man   and   society;  the   cosmic   philosophy 
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inclndes  man  and  society  in  the  cosmos,  as  it  does  minerals, 
vopjetablcs,  animals,  apes  and  tadpoles,  and  subjects  them  all 
alike  to  one  and  the  same  universal  law  of  evolution.  This, 
our  cosmic  or  Spencerian  philosopher  assures  us,  is  science 
to-day.  But  who  can  say  "what  it  will  be  fifty  years  hence, 
or  what  modifications  of  it  the  unremitted  investigations  of 
scientific  men  into  the  cosmic  phenomena  and  their  laws  will 
necessitate.''  There  is  and -can  be  no  real,  invariable,  and 
permanent  science,  yet  the  cosmic  philosophers  see  no  absurd- 
ity in  asking  the  race  to  give  up  its  universal  beliefs  on  the 
authority  o^  their  present  theory,  and  nothing  wrong  in  try- 
ing to  spread  their  ever-shifting,  ever-varying  science  and 
make  it  supersede  in  men's  minds  the  Christian  principles  of 
God,  creation,  and  providence,  although  they  confess  that  it 
may  turn  out  on  inqi>iry  to  be  false. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  cosmic  philosophers  could 
get  their  pretended  science  generally  accepted,  they  would 
do  mucli  to  generate  a  habit  or  disposition  of  mind  very 
unfavorable  to  the  recognition  of  Christian  theism  ;  but  that 
would  be  no  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  science  or  phi- 
losophy. The  Cosmists — a  polite  name  for  atheists — fail  to 
recognize  theism,  not  because  they  have  or  pretend  to  have 
any  scientific  evidence  of  its  falsity,  but  really  because  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  their  investigations.  "  I  have 
never  seen  God  at  the  end  of  my  telescope,"  said  the  astron- 
omer, Lalande;  yet  perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  if 
there  were  no  God,  there  could  bo  no  astronomy.  The 
Cosmists  confine  their  investigations  to  the  cosmic  phenom- 
ena and  their  laws,  and  God  is  neither  a  cosmic  phenomenon 
nor  a  cosmic  law ;  how  then  should  they  recognize  him  ? 
They  do  not  find  God,  because  he  is  not  in  the  order  of  facts 
with  which  they  arc  engrossed,  though  not  one  of  tliose 
facts  does  or  could  exist  without  him. 
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Tlieism  being  in  possession,  and  holding  from  prescrip- 
tion, can  bo  ousted  only  by  esUiblishing  the  title  of  an 
adverse  claimant.  This,  we  have  seen,  tlie  atheist  cannot 
do.  The  cosmic  philosophers  confess  tliat  science  is  unable 
to  prove  that  God  is  not.  They  confess,  then,  that  they 
have  no  scientific  truth  to  oppose  to  his  being,  or  that  con- 
tradicts it.  It  is  true,  they  add,  that  science  is  equally 
uuablo  to  prove  that  God  is ;  but  that  is  our  aiiair,  and  per- 
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baps  WO  sliall,  before  we  close,  prove  the  contrary.  Cat  it 
is  eiiongli  for  as  at  preseut  to  know  tliat  the  Cosmists  or 
atiiciots  confess  that  they  Lave  no  scientific  truth  that  proves 
thAt  God  is  not. 

Iiuleed  tliey  do  not  propose  to  get  rid  of  Christian  theism 
hy  disproving  it,  or  hy  proving  tiieir  atlieisin,  but  hy  turn- 
ing iuviiy  the  mind  from  its  contemplation,  and  generating 
in  tlic  conimniiity  liiibits  of  mind  adverse  to  its  reception. 
Take  the  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Fiske's  lectures 
in  proof; 

"It  is.  iodccd.  generally  true  Ibnt  tlicoricBConccroing  theBuperoatural 
perish,  not  from  extruniK>U3  violcDce,  but  from  inanition.  Tlic  iK'lii'f  in 
witclicraft,  or  llie  pliysiciil  intervention  of  tlic  duvil  la  bumuD  affairs,  is 
DOW  liiuglicMl  at:  yet,  two  Cfuturics  liuvc  luirdly  clapttcd  since  it  was  held 
by  Icnroud  and  scDsiblo  men,  as  an  caseniiitt  part  of  Cliristiuniiy.  It  was 
fiupporteil  by  nn  immense  amount  of  testimony  wliiub  no  one  baa  ever 
rufutf^  in  detail.  No  one  liaa  ever  disproved  wiiclicraft,  as  Young  dis- 
proved Iliu  CDipuscular  tlieory  of  liglit.  But  tbc  belief  boa  died  out 
bccauw  scicniitic  cullivution  lias  rendered  l/ie  mental  toil  vnfit  for  it. 
Tbe  contcm]>orai'ic»  of  Boditi  were  bo  tborougbty  predisposed  by  Ibcir 
general  tbeory  of  Uiings  I o  believe  in  llie  eoniinual  intcrveniion  of  Ibe 
devil,  that  it  needed  but  tbe  sliglilcst  evidence  to  malce  tbem  ciedit  ony 
ptiriiculur  act  of  intervention.  But  lo  tbe  educated  men  of  to-day  such 
inlerveutlon  seems  loo  improbable  to  be  aduiitlcd  on  an;  ajnount  of  tes- 
timony.   Tlie  liypoibesis  of  diabolic  interference  Is  simply  ruled  out,  and 

*■  So  with  Spiritualism  (spiriliam).  the  modern  form  of  totcmiBm,  or 
tbe  belief  in  tbc  pliysical  intervention  of  (he  souls  of  tbc  dead  in  human 
affairs.  Men  of  science  decline  to  wusle  their  lime  in  ari;uiog  against  it, 
bcciiuse  tbey  know  tliat  the  only  way  in  wliich  to  destroy  It  is  to  educate 
people  in  science.  Spirilualitim  (spiritism)  is  simply  one  of  the  weeds 
wliicli  spring  up  in  minds  uncultivated  by  science.  There  is  no  use  In 
pulling  Up  one  form  of  the  nupcrstiliou  by  the  roots,  for  another  form, 
«quQlly  noiioiw.  is  sure  to  luke  root;  the  only  wtiy  of  insuring  the 
d.;struction  ol  tlis  pests  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  scicnlilic  Irutli.  Wlien, 
therefore,  we  ari'  grnvely  told  wiial  persons  of  undoubted  veracity  have 
Been,  we  nre  alTecicd  about  as  if  a  friend  sliould  come  in  anil  assure  us 
upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  heat  is  not  h  mode  of  motion. 

'The  case  is  the  same  with  tbe  belief  in  miracles,  or  the  physical  Inter- 
venlioD  of  tbc  Deity  in  human  alTairs.  To  the  ihcologian  sucb  interven- 
tion is  a  pi-iori  tuD  probable  that  be  needs  but  slight  liislorlc  testimony  to 
make  liim  believe  in  it.  Tothescienlllic  thinker  it  ts.a  priori  bo  improb- 
able, that  DO  amount  of  historic  testimony,  such  as  can  l^e  produced, 
sufficeH  to  make  bim  enlcrinin  the  hypothesis  for  an  instanL  Hence  it 
is  that  such  critics  as  Strauss  and  Benun,  to  the  great  disgUBt  of  theolo- 
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giang,  always  assume,  prior  to  argument,  that  miraculous  narratives  are 
legendary.  Hence  it  is  Ihat  wLen  the  slowly  dying  belief  in  miracles 
finally  pcri.*<hes,  it  will  not  be  because  any  one  will  ever  liave  refuted  it  by 
an  array  of  syllogisms — the  syllogisms  of  the  theologian  and  those  of  the 
scientist  have  no  convincing  power  as  against  each  other,  because 
neither  accepts  the  major  premise  of  the  other — but  it  will  be  because 
the  belief  is  discordant  with  the  mental  habits  induced  by  the  general 
study  of  science. 

••  Hence  it  in  that  the  cosmic  philosopher  is  averse  to  proselytism,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  radicalism  or  infidelity.  For  he  knows  that  the 
theological  habits  of  thought  are  relatively  useful,  while  scepticism,  if 
permanent,  is  intellectually  and  morally  pernicious;  witness  the  curious 
fact  that  radicals  are  prone  to  adopt  relrogade  social  theories.  Knowing 
this,  he  knows  that  the  only  way  to  destroy  theologic4il  habits  of  thought 
without  detriment  is  to  nurture  scientific  habits — which  stifle  the  former 
as  surely  as  clover  stifles  weeds." 

A  more  apt  illustration  would  liave  been,  "as  sure  as  the 
weeds  stiHe  the  corn."  But  it  is  evident  from  this  exti-act 
that  the  cosmic  philosophers  are  aware  of  their  inability  to 
overthrow  Christian  theism  by  any  direct  proof,  or  by  any 
truth,  scientitlcally  verifiable,  opposed  to  it.  They  trust  to 
what  in  niihtary  parlance  niiglit  be  called  *'a  flank  move- 
ment." They  aim  to  turn  the  impregnable  position  of  the 
theist,  and  defeat  him  by  taking  j)ossession  of  the  back 
cotmtry  from  which  he  draws  his  supplies.  They  would  get 
rid  of  theism  by  generating  mental  habits  that  exclude  it,  as 
the  spirit  of  the  age  excludes  belief  in  miracles,  in  spiritisni, 
and  the  supernatural  in  any  and  every  form.  This  is  an  old 
device.  It  was  attemi)ted  in  the  system  of  education 
devised  for  France  by  the  Convention  of  17i)3-'04  ;  that 
devised  the  new  antichristian  calendar;  but  it  did  not  prove 
effectual.  The  Prinve  and  Princess  Gallitzin  brought  up 
their  only  son  Dmitri  after  the  approved  philosophy  of  the 
day,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  religion;  but  he  beciune  a  Christian  notwithstanding,  a 
priest  even,  and  died  a  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  mission- 
ary in  what  were  then  the  wilds  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
And  after  a  brief  saturnalia  of  atheism  and  blood,  France 
liei'self  returned  to  her  Christian  calendar,  reopened  the 
churches  she  had  closed,  and  reconsecrated  the  altars  she  had 
profaned. 

The  belief  in  miracles  may  have  perished  among  the  Cos- 
mists,  but  it  is  still  living  and  vigorous  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  yield  nothing,  to  say  the  least,  in  scientific  culture  and 
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attainments,  to  the  cosmic  philosophers  themselves.  The- 
belief  in  a  personal  devil,  who  tempts  men  through  their  Instep 
and  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  has  not  perished, 
and  is  still  firmly  held  by  the  better  educated  and  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  mankind ;  and  scientific  men  in  na 
sense  inferior  to  Mr.  Fiske,  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Anguste 
Comte,  have  investigated  the  fjicts  alleged  by  the  spiritists — 
not  spiritualists^  for  spiritusMsts  they  are  not — and  found  no 
difliculty  in  recognizing  among  them  facts  of  a  superhuman 
and  diabolical  origin.  The  first  believers  in  spiritism  we 
ever  encountered  were  persons  we  had  previously  known  as 
avowed  atheists  or  cosmic  philosophers.  The  men  who  can 
accept  the  Cosmic  pliilosopny  may  deny  God,  may  deny  or 
accept  any  thing,  but  they  should  never  spejik  of  science. 

That  miriiclcs  are  improbable  a  ptnori  to  the  Cosmista 
may  be  true  enough ;  that  they  are  so  to  men  of  genuine 
science  is  not  yet  proven.  Before  they  can  be  pronounced 
improbable  or  incapable  of  being  proved,  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  supernatural  or  supercosmic  does  not  exist;  but 
this  the  Cosuiists  admit  cannot  be  proved.  They  own  they 
cannot  prove  that  God  does  not  exist,  and  if  he  does  exist, 
he  is  necessarily  supercosmic  or  supernatural ;  and  the  cos- 
mos itself  is  a  miracle,  and  a  stiuiding  miracle,  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men  from  the  beginning.  A  miracle  is  what 
God  does  by  himself  immediately,  as  the  njitural  is  what  he 
docs  mediately,  through  the  agency  of  second  or  created 
causes,  or  does  as  causa  causariun^  that  is,  as  causa  emineiis, 
A  miracle,  then,  is  no  more  improbable  than  the  fact  of 
creation,  and  no  more  incapable  of  proof  than  the  existence 
of  the  cosmos  itself.  Hume's  assertion  that  no  amount  of 
testimony  is  sutHcient  to  prove  a  miracle,  for  it  is  always 
more  in  accordance  with  experience  to  believe  the  witnesses 
lie,  than  it  is  to  believe  that  nature  goes  out  of  her  way  to 
M-ork  a  miracle,  is  founded  on  a  total  misapprehension  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  nn'racle.  Nature  does  not  work  the 
miracle;  but  God,  the  author  of  nature,  works  it;  nor  does 
nature  in  the  miracle  go  out  of  her  way,  or  deviate  from  her 
course.  Her  com-sc  and  her  laws  remain  unchanged.  The 
miracle  is  the  introduction  or  creation  of  a  new  fact  by  the 
power  that  creates  naturc  herself,  and  is  as  provable  by  ade- 
quate testimony  as  is  any  natural  fact  whatever. 

The  Cosmists  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  they  rele- 
gate principles  and  csmses,  all  except  the  cosmic  phenomena 
and  the  law  of  tlieir  evolution,  to  the  unknowable,  the 
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unknowable  is  not  necessarily  non-existent,  and  should 
remember  also  that  what  is  unknowable  to  them  may  be  not 
only  knowable  but  actually  known  to  others.  Our  own 
ignorance  is  not  a  safe  rule  by  wllich  to  determine  the 
knowledge  of  others,  or  tlie  line  between  the  knowable  and 
the  unknowable. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo«ophy." 

For  au^ht  the  Cosmist  can  say,  there  may  be  in  the 
unknowable,  principles  and  causes  which  render  miracles 
not  only  possible  but  probable,  and  the  supernatural  as  rea- 
sonable, to  say  the  least  as  the  natural. 

Indeed,  the  cosmic  philosophers  themselves,  when  it  suits 
tlieir  purpose,  distinguish  between  the  unknowable  and  the 
non-existent,  and  contend  that  they  aie  not  atheists,  bccansOy 
though  they  exile  God  to  the  dark  region  of  the  unknow- 
able, they  do  not  deny  that  he  exists.  They  deny  what 
tliey  call  the  "Christian  theory  of  a  personal  or  anthropo- 
morphous God,"  but  not  the  existence  of  an  infinite  Beiiig,^ 
Power,  Force,  or  Reality,  that  underlies  the  cosmic  phe- 
nomena, and  which  appears  or  is  manifested  in  them.  Ihey 
actually  assert  the  existence  of  such  Being,  and  concede  that 
the  cosmic  phenomena  are  "unthinkable"  witliout  it,  though 
it  is  itself  absolutely  unknowable.  IIei*e  is  the  admission  at 
least  that  the  unknowable  exists,  and  that  without  it  there 
would  and  could  be  no  knowable. 

But  the  theory  they  deny  is  not  Clnustian  theism.  The 
Christian  tlieist  undoul)tedly  asserts  the  personality  of  God^ 
but  not  that  God  is  anthropomorphous.  God  is  not  made  in 
the  image  of  man,  but  man  is  made  in  the  iiruigc  and  like- 
ness of  God.  Man  is  not  the  ty)>e  of  God,  l)iit  in  God  is 
the  prototype  of  man ;  that  is  to  sav,  man  has  his  type  in 
God,  in  the  idea  exemplaris  in  the  divine  mind,  and  as  the 
idea  in  the  divine  mind  is  nothinj^:  else  than  the  essence  of 
God,  the  schoolmen  Siiy  DeusntimtlUudo  cmtrenrm  omuiuin. 
Personality  is  the  hist  complement  of  rational  nature,  or 
s^ippojsitum  intelligent.  An  impci*sonal  God  ie  no  God  ac 
all,  for  he  lacks  the  complement  of  his  nature,  is  incomplete, 
and  falls  into  the  category  of  luxtnre.  So  m  deuying  the 
personality  of  God,  the  Oosmists  do  really  deny  God,  and 
are  literally  atheists. 

The  unknowable  Infinite  Being,  Power,  Force,  or  Real- 
ity, the  Spencerian  philoso|jhers  a-stsert,  is  not  God,  iuid  tliey 
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neither  call  nor  regard  it  ae  God,  In  the  first  place,  if 
absolutely  unknowable,  it  ie  not,  in  any  sense,  thinkable,  or 
assertablo,  but  must  bo  to  our  intelligence  prcciBoly  as  if  it 
were  not.  In  the  next  place,  if  these  phi loso pliers  mean  by 
the  unknowable  the  inconiprelienEible,  not  eimply  tlie  inap- 
prehensible, which  we  charibibly  suppose  is  the  fact,  they 
still  do  not  escape  atheism  ;  for  the  power  or  force  they 
assert  is  not  distinct  from  tlio  cosmos,  but  is  the  reality, 
being,  or  substunco  of  the  cosmos,  or  the  real  cosmos  of 
wliidi  the  knowabie  or  phenoiueiial  cosmos  is  the  appear- 
ance or  manifestation.  It  is  the  assertion  of  nothing  super- 
cosmic  or  independent  of  the  cosmos.  Nothing  is  asserted 
but  the  real  in  addition  to  the  phenomenal  cosmos.  Cer- 
tainly the  cosmic  philosophers  are  themselves  deplorably 
ignorant  of  Christian  theology,  or  else  they  count  largely 
on  tlie  ignorance  of  the  public  they  address.  Perhaps  both 
suppositions  are  admissible. 

The  Cosmists,  who  present  us  tlie  latest  form  of  atheism, 
divide  all  things  into  knowabie  and  unknowable.  The 
unknowable  they  must  concede  is  at  least  unknown,  and  con- 
sequently all  their  knowledge  or  science  is  confined  to  the 
knowabie ;  and  according  to  them  the  knowabie  is  restricted 
to  the  phenomenal.  Ilence  their  science  is  simply  the 
science  of  the  phenomenal,  and  this  is  wherefore  they  assert 
the  relativity  of  all  knowledge.  But  there  is  no  science  of 
phenomena  aIone.<  Science,  strictly  taken,  is  the  reduction 
of  facta  or  phenomena  to  the  pnncipie  or  cause  on  which 
they  depend,  and  which  explains  them.  Science,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  science  of  principles  or  ciiusea,  as  detined 
by  Aristotle,  and  where  tliere  are  no  known  ciuses  or  prin- 
ciples there  is  no  science.  Tiio  Coscnists,  and  even  tlie  rosi- 
tivists,  place  all  principles  and  causes  in  tiie  unknowable, 
and  consequently  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  science. 
They  therefore  have  not,  and  cannot  have  any  scientific 
tnitli  or  principle,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  oppose  to 
Christian  theism. 

The  Cosmists  restrict  all  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  cosmic  phenomena,  and  their  laws,  which  are  themselves 
plicnomcnal;  but  phetiomena  are  not  knowabie  in  them- 
selves, for  they  do  not  exist  in  themselves.  Regai*dod  as 
■  pure  phenomena,  detached  from  the  being  or  substance 
which  appears  in  them,  they  are  simply  nothing.  They  are 
eognizuble  only  in  the  cognition  of  that  which  they  mani- 
fest,  or  of   wiiich   they  are   appearauces.      But   llerLiert 
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Spencer  places  that,  whatever  it  is,  in  the  category  of  the 
unknowable,  and  consequently  denies  not  only  all  science, 
but  all  knowledge  of  any  sort  or  degree  whatever. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  with  the  Spencerian  school  that 
all  knowledge  is  relative,  that  is,  knowledge  of  the  relative 
only.  But  tlie  assumption  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge 
is  incompatible  with  the  assertion  of  any  knowledge  at  all. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  indeed  maintains  the  relativity  of  all 
knowledge,  but  he  had  the  grace  to  admit  that  all  philosophy 
ends  in  nescience.  The  relativity  of  knowleage  means 
either  that  we  know  things  not  as  they  really  are,  a  parte  rei^ 
but  only  as  they  exist  to  us,  as  affections  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness ;  or  tiiat  we  know  not  the  reality,  but  only  phe- 
nomena or  appearances.*  The  Cosmists  take  it  in  both 
senses ;  but  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense,  as  they  profess  to 
follow  the  objective  method  as  opposed  to  the  subjective. 
In  either  sense  they  deny  all  knowledge.  Consciousness  is 
tlie  recognition  of  ourselves  as  cognitive  subject,  in  the  act  of 
knowing  what  is  not  ourselves,  or  what  is  objective.  If  no 
object  is  cognized,  there  is  no  recognition  of  ourselves  or  fact 
of  consciousness,  and  consequently  no  affection  of  conscious- 
ness. The  soul  does  not  know  itself  in  itself,  for  it  is  not 
intelligible  in  itself:  since,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  it  is  not 
intelligence  in  itself,  therefore  it  can  know  itself  only  in 
acting;  and  having  only  a  dependent,  not  an  independent, 
existence,  it  has  need,  in  order  to  act,  of  the  counter  activity 
of  that  which  is  not  itself.  Hence  every  thought  is  a  com- 
plex act,  including,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  further 
on,  simultaneously  and  inseparably,  subject,  object,  and 
their  relation.  If  no  object,  then  no  thought;  and  if  no 
thought  then,  of  course,  no  knowledge. 

In  the  second  sense,  they  equally  deny  all  knowledge. 
Phenomena  are  relative  to  their  being  or  substance,  and  are 
knowable  only  in  the  intuition  of  substance  or  being,  and 
relations  are  cognizable  only  in  the  relata^  for  apart  from 
the  relcUa  they  do  not  exist,  and  are  nothing.  The  relative 
is  therefore  incognizable  without  the  intuition  of  the  abso- 
lute, for  without  the  absolute  it  is  nothing,  and  nothing  is 
not  cognizable  or  cogitable.     By  placing  the  absolute,  that 


*  The  relativity  of  knowledge  may  also  mean,  and  perhaps  is  some- 
times taken  to  mean,  that  we  know  things  not  absolutely  in  themselves, 
but  in  their  relations.  This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  make  the  knowledjje 
relative,  or  knowledge  of  relations  only,  for  relations  are  apprehensible 
only  in  the  apprehension  of  the  reUita. 
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is,  real  being  or  substance,  in  the  unknowable,  the  Cosmists 
really  place  the  relative  or  the  phenomenal  also  in  the 
unknowable.  If,  then,  we  assert  the  relativity  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and  restrict  the  knowable  to  tlie  relative  and  phenom- 
enal, as  did  Protagoras  and  other  Greek  sophists  castigated 
by  Socrates  or  Plato,  we  necessarily  deny  all  knowledge  and 
even  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 

Plato  maintained  that  the  science  is  not  in  knowing  the 
phenomenal,  but  in  knowing  by  means  of  the  phenomenal 
the  idea,  substance,  or  reality  it  manifests,  or  of  which  it  is 
the  appearance,  or  imjvge.  He  held  that  the  idea  is  im- 
pressed on  matter  as  the  seal  on  wax,  but  that  the  science 
consists  in  knowing,  by  means  of  the  impression,  the  idea 
or  reality  impressed,  not  in  simply  knowing  the  impression 
or  phenomenal.  Hence  he  held  that  all  science  is^^  idearriy 
or  per  imagiiiem^  using  the  word  idea  to  express  alike  the 
reality  impressed,  and  the  impression  or  image.  He  teaches 
that  there  is  science  onlv  in  rising,  by  means  of  the  image 
impressed  on  matter — the  mimesis  in  his  language,  the  phe- 
nomenal in  the  language  of  our  scientists — to  the  methexisy 
or  participation  of  the  divine  idea,  or  the  essence  of  the 
thing  itself,  which  the  phenomenal  or  the  sensible  copies^ 
mimics,  or  imitates.  Aristotle  denies  that  all  knowledge  i& 
relative,  and  teaches  that  all  knowledge  is  per  speciem,  or 
perforinam^  substantially  Plato's  doctrine,  that  all  knowledge 
^  18  per  ideam ;  but  ho  never  held  that  science  consisted  in 
knowing  the  species^  whether  intelligible  or  sensible.  The 
science  consisted  in  knowing  by  it  the  substantial  form  repre- 
sented, presented,  as  we  should  say,  by  tlie  species  to  the 
mind. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  knowledge  where  there  i» 
nothing  known,  or  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  the  thing  any  more  than  the  image 
is  the  thing  imaged,  and  apprehension  of  the  image  is  sci- 
ence only  in  so  tar  as  it  serves  as  a  medium  of  knowing  tlie 
thing  it  represents.  We  know  nothing  in  knowing  the  sign, 
if  we  know  not  that  which  it  signifies.  A  sign  signifying 
nothing  to  the  mind  is  nothing,  not  even  a  sign.  So  of  phe- 
nomena. They  are  nothing  save  in  the  reality  they  mani- 
fest, or  of  which  they  Jirc  the  appearances,  and  if  they  mani- 
fest or  signify  nothing  to  the  understanding,  they  are  not 
even  appearances.  It,  then,  the  reality,  the  noumeiwrij  as 
Kant  calls  it,  is  relegated  to  the  unknowable,  there  is  no 
phenomenon,  manifestation,  or  appearance  in  the  region  of 
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the  knowable,  and  consequently  nothing  knowable,   and 
therefore  no  actual  or  possible  knowledge. 

Either  the  phenomenal  is  the  appearance  or  manifestation 
of  some  real  existence,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then  it  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  relegate  the  real  being  or  substance  to  the 
category  of  the  unknowable ;  for  what  appears,  or  is  mani- 
fest, is  neither  unknowable  nor  unknown.  If  it  is  not,  if 
the  cosmic  phenomena  are  the  appearance  or  manifestation 
of  no  reality,  then  in  knowing  them,  nothing  is  known,  and 
there  is  no  knowledge  at  all. 

The  Positivists  differ  from  the  Cosmists,  unless  their  name 
is  ill  chosen,  in  asserting  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  knowledge 
is  positive,  and  not  simply  relative ;  but  then  they  have  no 
ground  for  the  unity  of  science,  which  they  assert,  or  for  the 
coordination  of  all  the  sciences  under  one  superior  science 
which  embraces  and  unifies  them  all,  and  which  they  profess 
to  have  discovered,  and  on  which  they  insist  as  their  pe- 
culiar merit.  They  reject  all  metaphysical  principles,  and 
among  them  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  then  must, 
if  consistent,  reject  genera  and  species,  and  reffard  each 
obiect  apprehended  as  an  independent  and  self-existent 
bemg,  or  as  an  absolute  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must 
assert  as  many  gods  as  there  are  distinct  objects  or  unit  in- 
dividualities intellectually  apprehensible,  for  no  existence 
dependent  on  another  is  apprehensible  except  under  the  re- 
lation of  dependence.  The  contingent  is  apprehensible  only 
under  the  relation  of  contingency,  and  that  relation  is  ap- 
prehensible only  in  the  apprehension  of  its  correlative; 
therefore  the  contingent  is  not  apprehensible  without  intui- 
tion of  the  necessary  and  independent  Things  can  be  pos- 
itively known  by  themselves  alone,  only  on  condition  that 
they  exist  by  themselves  alone.  This,  applied  to  the  cosmos, 
would  deny  in  it,  or  any  of  its  parts,  all  change,  all  move- 
ment, all  progress  of  man  and  society,  which  the  Positivists 
fio  strenuously  assert  The  Positivists,  by  rejecting  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect,  and  all  metaphysical  relations 
which  are  real  not  abstract  relations,  really  deny,  as  do  the 
Cosmists,  all  real  knowledge,  for  all  knowledge,  every  affir- 
mation, every  empirical  judgment,  presupposes  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect. 

The  Cosmists  are  so  well  aware  that  there  is  no  science 
of  tlie  phenomenal  alone,  that  they  abandon  their  own  prin- 
ciples, admit  that  the  relative  is  unthinkable  without  the  ab- 
fiolute,  and  concede  that  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to  think 
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the  pnenomenal,  to  think  an  infinite  reality  on  whicli  the 
phenomenal  depends.  What  is  tliinkable  is  knowable,  and 
therefore  they  assume  that  their  unknowable  is  knowable, 
and  deny  their  cardinal  principle  that  all  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive. An  extract  from  another  lecture  by  Mr.  Fiske  bears 
out  this  assertion. 

**  Upon  what  grounds  did  we  assert  of  the  Deity  that  it  is  unknow- 
able? We  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity  is  unknowable 
because  that  which  exists  independently  of  intelligence  and  out  of  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  presents  neither  likeness,  difference,  nor  relation,  cannot 
be  cognized.  Now,  by  precisely  the  same  process,  we  were  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  cosmos  is  unknowable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  abso- 
lute. It  is  only  as  existing  independently  of  our  intelligence  and  out  of 
relation  to  it,  that  we  predicate  unknowableness  of  the  cosmos.  As  man- 
ifested to  our  intelligence,  the  cosmos  is  the  universe  of  phenomena — the 
realm  of  the  knowable.  We  know  stars  and  planets,  we  know  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth,  we  know  life  and  mind  in  their  various  manifestations, 
individual  and  social ;  and  while  we  apply  to  this  vast  aggregate  of  phe- 
nomena the  name  universe,  we  can  by  no  m^ans  predicate  identity  of  the 
universe  and  the  Deity.  To  do  so  would  be  to  confound  phenomena 
with  noumena,  the  relative  with  the  absolute,  the  knowable  with  the 
unknowable.     It  would  be.  in  short,  to  commit  the  error  of  pantheism. 

"But  underlying  this  aggregate  of  phonoraena,  to  whose  extension  we 
know  no  limit  in  space  or  time,  we  are  compelled  to  postulate  an  absolute 
Reality,  a  Something  whose  existence  does  not  depend  on  the  presence 
of  a  percipient  mind — which  existed  before  the  genesis  of  intelligence 
and  will  continue  to  exist  even  though  intelligence  vanish  from  the  scene. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  synthesis  of  phenomena  which  we  know  as 
affections  of  our  consciousness.  Instead  of  regarding  these  phenomena 
as  generated  within  our  consciousness,  and  referable  solely  to  it  for  their 
existence,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  the  manifestations  of  some 
absolute  reality,  which,  as  knowable  only  through  its  phenomenal  mani- 
festations, is  in  itself  unknowable.  This  is  the  whole  story;  and  whether 
we  call  this  absolute  reality  the  Deity  or  the  objective  world  of  noumena, 
seems  to  me  to  depend  solely  upon  the  attitude,  religious  or  scientific, 
which  we  assume  in  dealing  with  the  subject." 

The  cosmic  philosopher  in  order  to  know  phenomena,  ift 
compelled  to  postulate  an  absolute  reality  as  tlie  ground  or 
substance  of  the  phenomena,  and  which  is  knowable  through 
their  manifestation ;  consequently,  to  restrict  the  knowable 
to  the  phenomenal  and  relative  is  only  declaring  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible.  The  Cosmists  concede  it,  and 
therefore  make  what  they  declare  to  be  absolutely  unknow- 
able, in  a  certain  degree  at  least,  knowable,  concede  that  we 
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may  and  do  know  that  it  is,  and  what  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
cosmic  phenomena,  though  not  what  it  is  in  itself.  But 
wliy  are  we  compelled  to  postulate  tlie  absolute  reality,  but 
because  tlie  phenomena  are  not  knowable  without  intuition 
of  the  reality  which  they  manifest  ?  or  because  in  appre- 
hending the  phenomenal  we  really  have  intuition  of  the 
absolute  or  the  reality  manifested  ? 

Mr.  Fiske,  however,  even  after  abandoning  the  doctrine 
that  tho  absolute  or  real  is  unknowable,  by  no  means  escapes 
atheism.  The  absolute  reality,  Force,  or  Something  which 
he  asserts  as  underlying  the  aggregate  of  the  cosmic  phe- 
nomena, which  aggregate  of  phenomena  he  calls  universe^  is 
not  God,  as  he  would  have  us  admit,  but  is  merely  the  cos- 
mic reality  of  which  the  cosmic  phenomena  are  the  appear- 
ance, and  distinguishable  from  it  only  as  the  appearance  is 
distinguishable  from  that  which  appears.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  only  the  real  cosmos,  the  being  or  substance  of 
which  the  cosmic  phenomena  are  the  manifestation.  ^It 
makes  the  "  Deity "  it  asserts  identically  the  substance  of 
the  cosmic  phenomena,  which  is  either  pure  pantheism  or 
pure  atheism,  as  you  call  it  either  God  or  cosmos,  that  is, 
nature,  since  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  real  cosmos, 
and  distinguishable  only  from  the  cosmic  phenomena.  The 
cosmic  philosophy  does  not,  then,  as  it  pretends,  solve  the 
religious  problem  and  reconcile  atheism  and  theism  in  a 
*  igher  generalization  than  either,  as  Herbert  Spencer  main- 
tains. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  hie  Fh^at  Principles  of  a  New  System 
of  Philosophy^  says,  "that  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
univei*se  or  cosmos,  three  verbally  mtelligible  suppositions 
may  be  made :  1,  the  univeree  is  self-existent ;  2,  the  uni- 
verse is  self-created ;  and  3,  the  universe  is  created  by  an 
external" — or,  as  we  should  express  it,  a  supercosmic — 
"agency."  He  rejects  all  three  as  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able. If  the  cosmos  is  neither  self-existent  nor  self-created, 
nor  yet  created  by  an  external  agency,  that  is,  by  a  power 
above  it  and  independent  of  it,  it  cannot  exist  at  all,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  simply  asserts  universal  nihilism  and  of  course 
universal  nescience ;  for  where  nothing  is  or  exists,  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  or  science.  Negation  is  intelligible 
only  by  virtue  of  the  affirmation  it  denies. 

The  author  refutes  tlie  lirst  two  of  the  three  suppositions  con- 
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elusive] J  enough,  and  we  grant  him  that  the  cosmos  is  neither 
self-existent  nor  self-created.  Then  either  it  does  not  exist, 
and  tlien  no  cosmic  science ;  or  it  is  created  by  an  independ- 
ent, supercosmic  agency  or  power,  and  then  it  is  contingent, 
and  dependent  on  its  cause,  or  the  power  that  creates  it. 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  purely  cosmic  science ;  for  the  depend- 
ent is  not  coi^nizable  without  intuition  of  the  independent, 
nor  the  contmgent  without  intuition  of  the  necessary,  as  we 
shall  prove  at  length,  when  we  come  to  the  positive  proofs 
of  Christian  theism. 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  purely 
cosmic  science,  even  by  the  confession  of  the  latest  atheistic 
school  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  idle  then  to  pretend  to 
controvert  Christian  theism  in  the  name  of  science ;  for  if 
it  be  denied,  all  science,  all  knowledge  is  denied.  The 
Spencerian  pliilosophy  is  therefore  simply  elaborated  ignor- 
ance, and  pure  emptiness. 

V. — TIIKOLOGIANS    ANT)   THE    SCIENTISTS. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  atheists,  Cosmists,  or  Comtists, 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  science  ;  that  they  have  made 
no  successful  cosmic  investigations,  or  hit  upon  no  impor- 
tant discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  material  or  sensible 
order.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  patient  labors  and 
unwearied  researches  and  explorations  of  the  scientists,  both 
theists  and  iion-theists,  in  the  fields  of  physical  science, 
have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  and  given 
to  man  a  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature  on  which  no 
little  of  what  is  called  modern  civilization  depends.  What 
is  denied  is,  that  the  scientists,  Comtists,  or  Cosmists,  have 
discovered  or  attained  to  any  scientific  truth  that  conflicts 
with  Christian  theology,  and  that  on  their  own  principles 
they  have  or  can  have  anv  science  at  all. 

The  Cosmists  and  Comtists  have  senses  and  intellect  as 
well  as  others ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  while 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  observation  and  classification 
of  physical  facts,  and  so  long  as  they  allow  free  scope  to 
their  intellectual  faculties  and  do  not  attempt  to  force  their 
action  to  conform  to  their  preconceived  theories,  why  they 
should  not  arrive  at  sound  inductions.  The  human  mind  is 
truer  than  their  theories,  and  broader  than  their  so-called 
science ;  and  when  suffered  to  act  according  to  its  own  laws 
proves  its  natural  object  is  truth.     So  long  as  they  confine 
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their  investigations  within  the  respective  fields  of  the  special 
sciences,  and  nse  the  natural  faculties  witli  which  tliey  are 
endowed,  they  can  and  often  do  labor  successfully.  Lalande 
was  a  respectable  astronomer;  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of 
the  atheist,  La  Place  is  more  than  respectable  for  the  mathe- 
matical genius  and  knowledge  it  displays ;  Alexander  von 
Humboldt's  Cosmos  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  physical 
sciences,  as  they  stood  in  his  day ;  but  in  all  these  and  other 
instances  the  human  mind  holdsintuitively  principles  which 
transcend  the  finite  and  the  phenomenal^  and  without  which 
there  could  have  been  no  science ;  but  principles  which  both 
the  cosmic  and  Comtean  theories  exclude  from  the  realm  of 
the  knowable.  It  is  not  the  facts  alleged  that  are  objected 
to,  but  the  false  theories  advanced  in  explanation  of  them, 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  and  the  application  of 
these  conclusions  to  an  order  that  transcends  the  order  to 
which  the  facts  belong,  and  which,  if  valid,  would  exclude 
the  facts  themselves. 

The  atheistic  scientists  exclude  theology  and  metaphysics 
from  the  knowable  simply  because  they  are  too  ignorant  of 
those  sciences  to  be  aware  that  without  the  principles  which 
they  supply  there  could  be  no  physical  science ;  or  to  know 
that  in  asserting  physical  science  they  really  assert  the  very 
principles  they  theoretically  deny,  l^rofessor  Huxley  asserts 
protoplasm  as  the  physical  basis  of  life  ;  yet  he  denies  that 
there  is  any  cognition  or  even  intuition  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  How  then  can  he  assert  any  nexus  or 
causative  relation  between  protoplasm  and  life  ?  He  does 
not  pretend  that  protoplasm  is  life ;  he  only  pretends  that 
it  is  its  physical  basis.  But  how  can  it  be  its  physical  basis  if 
there  is  between  it  and  life  no  necessary  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  ?  Or  if  protoplasm  is  not  known  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple or  basis  of  life,  how  can  it  be  known  to  produce  or 
support  it  ?  But  principles  and  relations,  we  are  told,  are 
metaphysical,  and  theretore  excluded  from  the  knowable. 
Protoplasm,  the  professor  owns,  is  dead  matter ;  how,  then 
without  a  cause  of  some  sort  vivifying  it,  can  it  become 
living  matter  ?  What  is  protested  agamst  is  not  the  asser- 
tion of  protoplasm  as  the  physical  or  material  basis  of  life, 
— though  we  believe  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  proteine  is  as 
imaginarv  as  the  plastic  soul  dreamed  of  by  Plato  an  j 
adopted  by  Cud  worth  and  Qioberti, — but  the  denial  of  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect,  and  then  assuming  it  as  the 
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principle  of  our  conclnsions,  or  asserting  as  scientific,  con- 
clusions which  can  have  no  validity  without  it. 

Professor  Huxley  follows  Hume,  who  denies  that  we  have 
any  knowledge,  by  experience,  of  causative  force,  or  that 
the  antecedent  produces  the  consequence.  Dr.  TJiomas 
Brown,  who  succeeded  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Edinburgh  University,  maintains  the  same, 
and  resolves  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  into  the  relation 
of  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence,  or  simply  a 
relation  of  time.  Yet  if  the  antecedent  only  goes  before 
the  consequent,  without  producing  or  placing  it,  no  con- 
clusion is  possible.  Induction  is  reasoning  as  much  as 
deduction,  and  all  reasoning  is  syllogistic  in  principle,  if 
not  in  form;  and  there  is  no  syllogism  without  a  middle 
term,  and  there  is  no  middle  term  without  the  principle  of 
cause  and  effect,  which  connects  necessarily  the  conclusion 
with  the  premises,  the  antecedent  with  the  consequent,  as 
cause  and  effect  Deny  causality  and  you  deny  all  reason- 
ing, all  logical  relations,  and  can  assert  no  real  relation 
between  protoplasm,  or  any  thing  else,  and  life. 

The  atheist  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  exclude  the  infinite 
from  the  cognizable  and  declare  it  inco^itable;  and  yet 
either  in  his  geometry  will  talk  of  lines  tliat  may  be  infin- 
itely extended,  which  cannot  be  done  without  thinking  the 
infinite.  If  there  is  no  infinitely  real,  how  can  there  be  the 
infinitely  possible?  If  there  is  no  infinite  being,  there  can 
be  no  infinite  ability ;  if  no  infinite  ability,  there  is  no  infi- 
nitely possible,  and  then  no  infinitely  possible  geometrical 
lines.  Truly,  then,  lias  it  been  said,  "  an  atheist  may  be  a 
geometrician,  but  if  there  were  no  God,  there  could  he  no 

geometry."  In  mathematics,  which  is  a  mixed  science, 
lere  is  an  ideal  and  apodictic  element  on  which  the  empiri- 
cal element  depends,  and  the  apodictic  is  not  cogitable 
without  intuition  of  infinite  being  and  its  creative  act,  any 
more  than  is  the  empirical  itself ;  yet  both  Cosmists  and 
Comtists  hold  mathematics  to  be  a  positive  science. 

Herbert  Spencer  asserts  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge, 
and  he.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Mansel  deny  that 
the  absolute  can  be  known.  But  both  relative  and  absolute 
are  metaphysical  conceptions,  and  connote  one  another,  and 
neither  can  be  known  by  itself  alone,  or  without  cognition 
or  intuition  of  the  other.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced, 
and  will  be  soon,  in  which  the  Cosmists  use,  so  to  speak, 
principles  which  they  either  deny  or  declare  to  be  unknow- 
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able,  and  which  are  really  theological  or  metaphysical  priu- 
ciples,  and  it  is  by  those  principles  that  they  are  able  to 
know  any  thing  at  all  beyond  the  intelligence  they  have  in 
common  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Not  heeding  these, 
they  fall,  in  the  construction  of  their  theories,  systematically 
into  errors,  which  when  they  trust  their  own  minds  and  fol- 
low their  common  sense,  they  avoid  as  do  other  men. 

As  Cousin  somewhere  remarks,  there  may  be  less  in  phi- 
losophy than  in  common  sense,  in  reflection  than  in  intuition, 
but  there  can  never  be  more.  The  intuitions,  or  what  Cousin 
calls  the  primitive  or  spontaneous  beliefs  of  mankind,  are 
the  same  m  all  men ;  and  the  differences  amon^  men  be^ia 
the  moment  they  begin  to  reflect  on  the  data  lurnished  oy 
intuition,  and  attempt  to  explain  them,  to  render  an  account 
of  them  to  themselves,  or,  m  other  words,  to  philosophize. 
The  scientists  have  the  same  intuitions,  though  atheists,  that 
other  men  have,  and  in  the  field  of  the  special  sciences  they 
are  equally  trustworthy ;  it  is  only  when  they  leave  the  field 
of  the  sciences  and  enter  that  of  philosophy,  which  with  us 
is  the  name  for  what  is  commonly  called  natural  theology, 
and  which  is  the  science  of  principles,  that  they  err.  Habit- 
uated to  the  study  of  physical  facts  alone,  they  overlook  or 
deny  an  order  of  facts  as  real,  as  evident,  as  certain,  as  any  of 
the  physical  facts  they  have  observed  and  classified  according 
to  their  real  or  supposed  physical  laws,  and  even  ulterior,  ana 
without  which  the  physical  facts  and  laws  would  not  and 
could  not  exist.  It  is  not  as  scientists  they  specially  err, 
but  as  philosophers  and  theologians,  that  is,  in  the  account 
they  render  of  the  origin,  pnnciples,  and  meaning  of  the 
cosmic  facts  they  observe  and  classify. 

It  is  not  with  science  or  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  that 
philosophers  and  theologians  quarrel,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  philosophers  and  tlieologians  have  at  times  been  too 
indifferent  to  the  study  of  physical  facts  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  so-called  natural  sciences,  and  have,  in  consequence,  lost 
with  the  physicists  much  of  the  influence  they  might  other- 
wise have  retained.  Yet  it  is  a  great  mistake,  not  to  say 
a  calumny,  to  accuse  them  of  holding  that  the  facts  of  the 
physical  order  can  be  determined,  a  priori^  by  a  knowledge 
of  metaphysical  or  theological  principles.  The  scholastics 
of  the  middle  ages  held  this  no  more  than  did  my  Lord 
Bacon  himself.  Observation  and  induction  were  as  much 
their  method  as  they  were  his.  Bacon  invented  or  discov- 
ered no  new  method,  as  is  conceded  by  Lord  Macaulay  him- 
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self ;  all  he  did  was  to  give  an  additioual  impulse  to  the 
study  of  material  nature,  towards  which  t!ie  age  in  wliich  he 
lived  was  already  turning  its  attention,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  Luther's  movement  in  an  untheolo^ical  direction. 
Yet  Bacon  maintained  strenuously  that  the  method  which 
he  recommended  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  study  of  metaphysical 
science  or  philosophy.  His  pretended  followers  have  over- 
looked what  he  had  the  good  sense  to  say  on  this  point ; 
have  assumed  that  his  metliod  is  as  applicable  in  the  study 
of  jprinciples  as  in  the  study  of  facts,  and,  consequently, 
have  made  shipwreck  of  both  philosophy  and  science.  The 
result  of  their  error  may  be  seen  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
theory  of  evolution,  which  is  only  the  revival  of  tne  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  sophists,  refuted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
especially  by  Plato  in  his  Theaetetus. 

The  quarrel  with  the  scientists  is  with  them,  not  as  scien- 
tists or  physicists,  but  with  them  as  philosophers  and  the- 
ologians ;  and  as  philosophers  and  theologians,  because  they 
give  us  philosophy  or  theology  only  as  an  induction  from 
physicial  facts.  If  their  induction  were  strictly  logical  it 
could  not  be  accepted,  because  the  physical  facts  do  not  in- 
clude all  the  elements  of  thought,  and,  in  fact,  constitute 
only  a  part,  and  that  the  lowest  part,  either  of  the  real  or 
the  knowable.  Their  theories  are  too  low  and  too  narrow 
for  the  real,  and  exclude  the  more  elevated  and  universal 
intuitions  of  the  race.  Induction  is  drawing  a  general  con- 
clusion from  particular  facts.  To  its  validity  the  enumeration 
of  particulars  must  be  complete,  audi  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
a  principal  that  is  universal  and  necessary  that  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  abstraction.  The 
induction  from  physical  facts  may  be  perfectly  valid  in  the 
order  of  physical  facts,  as  applied  to  the  special  class  of 
physical  facts  generalized,  and  yet  be  of  no  validity  when 
applied  beyond  that  class  and  to  a  different  order  of  facts. 
The  inductions  of  the  chemist,  the  mechanic,  the  electrician, 
may  be  perfectly  just  when  applied  to  dead  matter,  and  yet 
be  wholly  inadmissible  when  applied  to  the  living  subject. 
This  is  the  mistake  into  which  Professor  Huxley  falls  in 
regard  to  his  physical  basis  of  life.  His  analysis  of  pro- 
toplasm may  be  very  just,  but  it  is  operated  on  a  dead  sub- 
ject, and  no  conclusion  from  it,  applied  to  the  living  subject, 
IS  valid;  for  in  the  living  subject  it  is  an  element  or  a  fact 
that  no  chemical  analysis  can  detect,  and  hence  no  chemical 
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synthesis  can  recombine  the  several  components  the  analysis 
detects  so  as  to  reproduce  Jiving  protoplasm.  The  induction 
is  not  valid,  for  it  does  not  enumerate  all  the  facts,  and  also 
because  it  exceeds  the  order  of  facts  analyzed.  So  when 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  in  his  Biology  that ''  life  is  the  result 
of  the  meclianical,  chemical,  and  electrical  arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  matter,"  he  draws  a  conclusion  which  goes  beyond 
tlie  facts  he  has  analyzed,  and  assumes  it  to  bo  valid  even 
when  applied  to  a  different  order  of  facts.  The  physiologist 
commits  the  same  error  when  he  infere  the  qualities  of  the 
livinof  blood  from  the  analysis  of  dead  blood, — the  only  blood 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  can  analyze,  llence, 
chemical  physiology  is  far  from  being  scientific,  and  tbo 
pathology  founded  on  morbid  anatomy,  or  the  dissection  of 
tlio  dead  subject,  is  far  from  being  uniformly  trustworthy. 

Many  theologians  fall  into  an  analogous  error,  and  seek 
to  infer  God  by  way  of  induction  from  the  physical  facts 
observed  in  nature, — the  very  facts  from  which  the  atheist 
concludes  there  is  no  God.  The  late  Pere  Gratry,  in  his 
Connaissance  de  Dieu^  contends  with  rare  earnestness  and 
eloquence  that  the  existence  of  God  is  proved  by  induction. 
Dr.  McCosh,  resting  the  whole  argument  against  the  atheist 
on  marks  of  design,  which  is  an  mduction  from  particular 
facts,  does  the  same.  Induction  is  really  only  an  abstraction 
or  generalization,  and  at  best  the  God  obtainable  by  induc- 
tion can  be  only  a  generalization,  and  God  as  a  generali- 
zation or  an  abstraction  is  simply  no  God  at  all;  for  he 
would  be  nothing  distinct  from  or  independent  of  the  facts 
generalized.  Pore  Gratry  was  a  mathematician,  and  arrived 
at  God  in  the  same  way  that  the  mathematician  in  the 
calculus  arrives  at  infinitesimals,  that  is,  by  eliminating  the 
finite.  But  supposing  there  is  intuition  of  the  finite  only, 
the  elimination  of  the  finite  would  give  us  simply  zero,  not 
the  infinite. 

Then  there  is  another  difficulty;  the  finite  and  infinite 
arc  correlatives,  and  correlatives  connote  each  other,  the  one 
cannot  be  known  without  the  other,  nor  can  either  be  logi- 
cally inferred  from  the  other.  The  principle  of  induction, 
when  it  means  any  thing  more  than  chissification  or  abstrac- 
tion, is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  cause  and 
effect,  again,  are  correlatives, — though  not,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  asseiis,  reciprocal, — and  therefoi'e  connote  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  knowu  separately.  The  argument 
from  design,  otherwise  called  the  teleological  argument  or 
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argument  from  the  end  or  final  cause,  is  open  to  a  similar 
objection.  The  final  cause  presupposes  a  first  cause,  and  if 
we  know  not  tliat  there  is  a  first  cause,  we  cannot  assert  a 
final  cause,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  infer  design.  The 
argument  from  design  has  its  value  wlien  once  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  universe  lias  a  first  cause,  or  has  been  created, 
and  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  existence,  but  as  to  the 
attributes  of  that  cause.  Till  then  it  simply  begs  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  inductions  of  the  physicists  within  the  order  of  facts 
observed,  and  when  strictly  logical,  are  valid  enougli,  as 
every  day  proves,  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  experi- 
mqnt ;  but  in  mailing  them  the  pliysicist  actually  avails  him- 
self of  the  principle  or  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
which  he  is  able  to  do,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  holds 
it  from  intuition  represented  by  language,  though  it  is  only 
the  metaphysician  or  philosopher  that  takes  note  of  it,  or  is 
able  to  verify  it.  The  inductions  of  the  Cosmists  drawn 
professedly  from  physical  fact«  alone,  are  invalid  on  their 
own  principles,  because  the  Cosmists  reject,  at  least  as  cog- 
nizable, the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  principle  of  all 
induction  or  sj^nthetic  reasoning;  and  are  invalid  also  on 
any  principle  when  opposed  to  the  metaphysician  or  theolo- 
gian, because  they  are  drawn  from  physical  facts  alone,  and 
do  not  include  the  facts  of  the  intelligible  and  moral  order, 
in  which  are  the  principle  and  cause  of  the  physical  facts 
themselves. 

This  is  still  more  the  case,  when  we  add  to  philosophy  or 
natural  theology,  the  supernatural  order,  made  known  to  us 
by  supernatural  revelation.  The  Cosmists  recognize  and 
study  only  the  facts,  or  phenomena  as  they  improperly  call 
them,  of  the  physical  universe,  and  from  these  only  physical 
inductions  are  possible.  They  have  only  a  physical  world, 
and  their  reasonings  and  conclusions,  even  when  true  within 
that  world,  are  inapplicable  to  any  thing  beyond  and  above 
it,  and  therefore  can  never  prove  any  thing  against  theology, 
natural  or  supernatural,  and  on  their  own  principles,  as  we 
hjive  seen,  their  inductions  are  of  no  value  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  physical  world  itself.  They  err  in  taking  a  part  of 
the  real  or  a  part  of  the  knowable  for  the  whole.  They 
may  say  that  tiiey  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  what  they  call 
the  unknowable,  that  is,  being,  principles,  causes,  &c. ;  but 
they  have  no  right  to  say  that  all  that  transcends  the  order 
of  physical  facts  and  their  laws,  the  special  subject  of  their 
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study,  is  unknowable.  It  may  be  unknown  to  them,  but  it 
may  be  both  knowable  and  known  to  otliere.  Also,  by  not 
knowing  what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  tlieir  own  studies, 
tliey  may  and  do  give  a  false  account  of  their  own  science. 
This  is,  in  fact,  really  the  case  with  them.  Many  of  their 
inductions  are  valid  in  the  physical  order,  as  experiment 
proves;  but  without  the  intuition  of  the  metaphysical  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  etfect  the  mind  could  make  no  induction, 
consequently  they  are  wrong,  and  the  very  truth  of  their 
inductions  proves  that  they  are  wrong,  in  declaring  that  the 
relation  pertains  to  the  unknowable. 

Tiie  Cosmists  do  not  err  chiefly  as  physicists,  but  as  phi- 
losophers and  theologians,  and  as  long  as  they  are  contented 
to  be  scientists  and  report  simply  the  result  of  their  scien- 
tific researches  and  explorations  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
them  on  the  part  either  of  theologians  or  philosophers  ;  but 
the  quarrel,  as  has  been  shown,  begins  when  they  attempt  to 
theorize,  or  to  construct  with  their  physical  facts  alone  a 
cosmic  philosophy,  and  to  say  it  cannot  embrace,  because  no 
philosophy  based  on  physical  facts  alone  can  embrace,  the 
principle  of  all  the  real  and  all  the  knowable,  since  the 
physical  is  neither  the  whole  nor  the  principle  of  the  whole ; 
nor  is  it  commensurate  with  the  reality  presented  intuitively 
to  every  mind. 

Undoubtedly,  neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  theology  can 
be  tnie  that  contradicts  any  physical  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  but 
no  explanation  or  theory  of  physical  facts  is  admissible  that 
contradicts  or  denies  any  metaphysical  or  theological  prin- 
cipla 

There  are  no  phj'sical  facts  that  contradict  or  in  the  slight- 
est degree  impugn  Christian  theism,  as  we  hope  to  show  in 
tliis  or  a  future  essay.  In  point  of  fact,  atheists,  pantheists, 
Cosmists,  or  Positivists,  do  not  oppose  or  pretend  to  oppose 
any  facts  to  what  they  call  "the  theistical  hypothesis,"  they 
only  oppose  to  it  their  inductions,  their  theories  and  hypoth- 
eses, or  their  explanation  of  the  class  of  facts  that  have 
come  under  their  observation.  These,  we  have  seen,  are 
untenable,  for  without  the  principles  they  are  intended  to 
deny  they  cannot  even  be  constructed.  Now,  theories  that 
contradict  their  own  principle  can  make  nothing  against 
Christian  theism,  cannot  disprove  it,  or  cause  in  any  mind 
that  understands  the  question,  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  and 
the  theist  has  a  perfect  right  to  treat  theiu  with  sovereign 
contempt.  •  At  least,  they  assign  no  reason  why  Cliristian 
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theism  should  be  ousted  from  its  possession.  They  cannot 
overcome  tlie  argument  from  prescription,  and  place  Cliris- 
tian  theism  on  its  defence,  or  compel  it  to  produce  its  title- 
deeds. 

Here  our  refutation  of  atheism  properly  ends,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  ;  but  wliile  we  deny  that  we  are  bound 
to  do  any  thing  more,  we  are  disposed  to  produce  our  title- 
deeds  and  prove  positively,  by  unanswerable  arguments,  the 
falsity  of  atheism,  or  to  demonstrate,  as  fully  as  logic  can 
demonstrate,  Christian  theism. 

VI. — INOONCLTTSrVE  PROOFS. 

PniLosoPHERS  and  theologians  do  not  necessarily  adduce 
the  best  possible  arguments  to  prove  their  theses,  and  may 
sometimes  use  very  weak  and  even  inconclusive  arguments. 
An  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  may  also  seem  to  ono 
mind  conclusive,  and  the  reverse  to  another.  Men  usually 
argue  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  take  as  ultimate 
the  principles  which  tliey  have  never  doubted,  or  heard 
questioned,  although  far  from  l)cing  in  reality  ultimate,  and 
tiius  take  for  granted  what  for  others  needs  to  be  proved. 
"Men  also  may  hold  the  tnith,  be  as  well  assured  of  it  as  they 
are  of  their  own  existence,  even  possess  great  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  and  yet  be  very  unskilful  in  defending  it, 
— utterly  unable  to  assign  good  and  valid  reasons  for  it 
They  know  they  are  riglit,  but  know  not  how  to  prove  it. 

St.  Thomas,  the  Doctor  Angelicus,  maintains*  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  demonstrable,  not  from  principles  really  a 
ji;r/c;r2  or  universal, — fornotliingcanbenioreunivei*salormore 
ultimate  than  God  from  which  liis  existence  can  be  concluded, 
since  lie  is  the  lii*8t  principle  alike  in  being  and  in  knowing, 
— but  as  the  cause  from  the  effect;  and  this  he  proves  by 
five  different  arguments  :  The  first  is  drawn  from  the  empi- 
rical fact  of  motion  and  the  necessity  of  a  first  mover,  not 
itself  movable ;  the  second  is  drawn  from  the  empirical  fact 
of  particular  efficient  causes  and  the  necessity  of  a  first  effi- 
cient cause,  itself  uncaused  ;  the  third  is  taken  from  the 
fact  that  some  things  are  possible  and  some  are  not,  and  as 
all  things  cannot  be  merely  possible,  therefore  there  must 
be  something  which  is  per  se^  necessary,  and  in  acta.     The 

*  8um.  thcoL,  part  I,  quscst.  1,  art  2  ct  3. 
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fourth  proof  is  drawn  from  tlio  fact  that  there  are  different 
degrees  in  thin^rs,  some  being  more  and  others  less  good, 
true,  noble,  perfect,  and  therefore  demand  the  perfect  alike 
in  the  order  of  tlie  true  and  the  good, — a  being  in  whom  all 
diversities  are  identified  and  all  degrees  are  included,  and 
which  is  tlieir  source  and  (omplemeut.  The  fifth  is  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  order  and  government,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  supreme  governor.  These  all  conclude  God,  if  we  may  so 
speaK,  from  a  fact  of  sensible  experience,  and  are  empirical 
proofs. 

Dr.  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 
a  man  of  no  mean  philosopliical  repute,  relies  wholly  on  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect,  as  does  St.  Thomas,  and  dis- 
misses all  arguments  but  Paley's  argument,  or  the  argument 
from  design.  Pore  Gratry  (now  dead),  of  the  New  Oratory, 
relies,  in  his  Connaissance  de  Dleu^  on  induction  from 
intellectual  and  ethical  facts ;  the  late  Dr.  Potter,  Episcopa- 
lian bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  Philosophy  of  lielig- 
ion  J  does  virtually  the  same.  A  writer  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1871,  in  a  very  able  article  on 
Theism^  examines  and  rejects  all  the  arguments  usually 
adduced  to  prove  that  God  is,  except  that  orawn  from  intu- 
ition, or,  as  we  understand  him,  that  which  asserts  the  direct 
and  immediate  empirical  intuition  of  God,  or  the  Divine 
Being.  Dr.  1  lodge,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  in  his 
SyMte matte  Theology^  accei)ts  all  the  alignments  usually 
adduced,  some  as  proving  one  thing,  and  others  as  prov- 
ing another  pertaining  to  theism,  and  holds  that  no  one 
argument  alone  suffices  to  prove  the  whole.  Dr.  John 
Henry  Newman,  in  his  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,  6a3's  he 
has  never  been  able  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
existence  of  God  by  reason ;  he  can  only  prove  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  God,  and  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten his  Gram.iaar  of  Assent  to  prove  that  probability 
is  enough  for  all  practiciil  purposes,  since  we  are  obliged 
in  nearly  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  to  act  on  probabilities 
alone,  llis  belief  in  Ged  he  seems  to  derive  from  conscience. 
The  Holy  See  has  decided  against  the  Traditionalists  that 
the  existence  of  God  can  be  proved  with  certainty  by  rea- 
soning prior  to  faith,  and  the  Iloly  See  has  also  iiuprobated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lou  vain  professors,  that  we  have  imme- 
diate cognition  of  God, — a  doctrine  improbated  by  reason 
itself;  for  if  man  had  innncdiate  coguition  of  God,  no 
proofs  of  his  existence  would  be  necessary,  since  no  man 
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conld  doubt  his  existence  any  more  than  his  own,  or  than 
tliat  tlie  sun  shines  at  noonday  in  the  heavens  when  Ids  eyes 
behold  it 

The  general  tendency  in  our  day  is  to  conclude  the  cause 
from  the  eflEect,  and  to  conclude  God  as  designer,  from  the 
marks  of  design,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  discov- 
erable, or  assumed  to  be  disQovenxble,  in  ourselves  and  the 
external  world.  The  objection  to  all  arguments  of  this  sort, 
that  is  to  say,  to  all  psvchologiciil,  cosmological,  and  teleo- 
logical  arguments,  which  depend  on  the  principle  of  Ci\uso 
and  effect,  is,  that  they  all  beg  the  question,  or  take  for 
granted  what  requires  to  be  proved.  Ihcy  all  assume  that 
the  soul  and  cosmos  are  effects.  Grant  them  to  be  effects, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  they  liave  had  a  cause,  and  a  cause 
adequate  to  the  effect.  As  to  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Cause  and  effect  are  correlatives,  and  correlatives  connote 
one  another,  aTid  neither  is  knowable  alone.  Wht^n  wo 
know  any  thing  is  an  effect,  we  know  it  has  a  cause,  whether 
we  know  what  that  Ciuise  is  or  not.  But  how  prove  that  the 
soul  or  the  cosmos  is  an  effect?  This  the  atheist  denies,  and 
this  is  the  point  to  be  proved  against  him,  and  how  is  it  to 
be  proved  from  the  facts  of  experience  if 

St.  Thomas  assumes,  in  his  second  proof,  that  we  have 
experience  of  particular  efficient  causes.  This  is  denied  by 
Hume,  Kant,  JDr.  Thomas  Brown,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Mansel,  and  by  all  the  Comtists,  Cosmists,  and  atheists 
of  every  species.  Even  Ur.  lieid,  the  founder  of  the  Scot- 
tish school,  denies  that  we  know  by  experience  any  power 
in  the  so-called  cause  that  produces  the  effect,  but  contends 
that  we  are  obliged,  by  the  ver}'  constitution  of  our  nature 
or  of  the  human  mind,  to  believe  it.  Kant  agrees  with 
Keid,  and  makes  the  irresistible  belief  a  form  of  the  under- 
standing. Huxley  avowedly  follows  Hume,  as  do  the  great 
body  of  non-Chi'istian  scientists.  Dr.  Brown  says  that  all 
we  know  of  cause  and  effect  is  invariable  antecedence  and 
consequence,  and  maintains  that,  so  far  as  experience  goes, 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  relation  of  invariable 
sequence, — simply  a  relation  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
question  does  not  stiuul  where  it  did  when  St  Thomas  wrote, 
and  to  meet  the  speculations  of  the  day  we  are  obliged  to  go 
behind  him,  and  estihlish  principles  which  he  could  take 
for  granted,  or  dismiss  as  inserted  in  human  nature  itself, 
tliat  IS,  as  we  say,  intuitively  given. 

Even  if  experience  could  prove  particular  effects,  and 
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therefore  particular  and  contingent  efficient  causes,  we  could 
not  conclude  from  them  universal  and  necessary  causes,  or 
the  one  universal  cause,  for  the  universal  cannot  be  logically 
concluded  from  the  particular,  and  the  God  that  could  be 
concluded  would  be  only  a  generalization  or  abstraction,  and 
no  real  God  at  all.  Or  if  this  is  denied,  which  it  cannot 
well  be,  God  could  be  concluded  only  under  the  relation  of 
cause,  as  causa  causarum^  if  you  please,  but  still  only  as  effi- 
cient cause,  and  therefore  only  as  essentially  cause,  and  sub- 
stance or  being  only  in  that  he  is  cause,  'this  supposes  him 
necessarily  a  cause,  and  obliged  to  cause  in  order  to  be  or 
exist.  This  would  make  creation  necessary,  and  God  obliged 
from  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  his  own  nature  to  create, — 
the  error  of  Cousin,  our  old  master,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best 
part  of  our  philosophical  discipline.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  pantheism,  itself  only  a  form  of  atheism. 

Dr.  McCosh  rests  the  whole  miestion  on  the  marks  of 
design  in  man  and  the  cosmos.  Design  and  designer  are 
correlatives,  and  connote  each  other;  and  consequently  the 
one  cannot  be  proved  as  the  condition  of  proving  the  other: 
for  the  proof  of  the  one  is  ipso  facto  the  proof  of  both. 
Prove  aesign  and  you  prove,  oi  course,  a  designer.  But 
how  prove  design,  if  you  know  not  as  yet  that  the  world 
has  been  made  or  created?  The  most  you  can  do  is  to  prove 
that  there  are  in  nature  thinors  analoj^ous  to  what  in  the 
works  of  man  are  the  product  of  art  or  design  ;  but  analogy 
is  not  identity,  and  how  do  you  prove  that  what  you  call 
design  is  not  nature,  or  natura  naturansf  Does  the  bee 
construct  its  cell,  the  beaver  its  dam,  or  the  swallow  her  nest 
by  intelligent  design,  as  man  builds  his  house?  or  by  instinct, 
the  simple  force  of  nature  ?  Paley's  illustration  of  the  watch 
found  by  the  traveller  in  a  desert  place  is  illusory:  for  the 
Indian  who  saw  a  watch  for  the  first  time  took  it  to  be  a 
living  thing,  not  a  piece  of  mechanism  or  art. 

But  oven  granting  the  marks  of  design  are  proved,  all  that 
can  be  concluded,  is  not  a  supcrcosmic  God  or  Creator,  but 
simply  that  the  world  is  ordered  and  governed  by  an  intelli- 
gent mind ;  it  does  not  necessarily  carry  us  beyond  the 
Anima  mundi  of  Aristotle,  or  the  Supreme  Artificer  of 
Plato,  operating  with  preexisting  materials  and  doing  the 
best  he  can  with  them.  They  do  not  authorize  us  to  con- 
clude the  really  supramundane  God,  by  the  sole  energy  of 
his  word  creatine:  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  thin<js 
therein  from  nothing,  as  asserted  by  Christian  theisuL    They 
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can  be  explained  aa  well  by  supposing  the  causa  immanent 
with  Spinoza,  as  by  supposing  a  causa  efficiens,   . 

Tlie  coainologists  uudertjike  to  conclnde  tlie  existence  of 
God  from  tlie  facts  or  pbcnomcna  of  tbc  nniveri>e.  The 
universe  is  contingent,  dependent,  insiitticient  for  itself,  and 
tlierefore  it  must  have  had  a  creator  and  upholder,  who  is 
himself  necessary,  not  contingent,  and  is  independent,  self- 
sahsisting,  sclf-siitiicing.  Nothing  more  true.  But  whence 
learn  we  that  the  universe  is  contingent,  dependent,  and 
insutlicient  for  itself?  We  know  not  this  fact  hy  experience 
or  empirical  hitiiition.  Besides,  necessary  and  contingent 
are  correlatives,  and  there  is  no  intuition  of  the  one  witliODt 
intuition  of  the  other. 

The  psycliologists  profess  to  conclude  God  by  way  of 
induction  t'l-ora  Uie  facts  of  the  soul.  Thus  Desciirtes  says, 
C'jyito,  ergo  sum,  and  professes  to  deduce,  after  the  manner 
of  tlie  eeometricians,  God  and  the  itnivci'sc  from  ills  own 
undeniable  personal  existence.  Certainly,  if  God  were  not, 
Descartes  could  not  exist,  but  from  the  soul  alone,  only  the 
soul  can  be  deduced,  and  from  purely  psychological  facts 
induction  can  give  us  only  psychological  generalizations  or 
laws.  Take  the  several  facts,  attributes,  or  perfections  of 
tlie  soul,  and  suppose  tliem  carried  up  to  infinity,  it  would 
still  be  only  a  generalization,  for  their  substance  would  still 
be  the  soul,  distinct  and  different  by  nature  from  tlie  divina 
substance  or  being.  God  is  not  man  completed ;  nor  is  man^ 
as  Giobcrti  ssiys,  "an  incipient  God,  or  God  who  begins." 
Han  is  indeed  inado  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  not 
God  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  man.  lie  is  not  anthro- 
pomorphous; thongli  his  likeness  in  wliich  we  are  ci'eated 
enables  us  to  undei-titand,  by  wuy  of  analogy,  something  of 
his  intinite  attributes,  and  to  hold,  when  not  prevented  by 
sin  and  when  elevated  by  grace,  a  moi'e  or  less  intimate 
communion  with  him.  Olin&tianity,  indeed,  teaches  that 
man  is  destined  to  union  with  God  us  his  beatitude,  but  the 
Lumau  {>ei'Sonality  remains  ever  distinct  from  titu  divine. 

We  are  not  certiiin  in  what  sense  I'ero  Gratry  UTiderstiinda 
induction.  I'robably  our  inability  arises  froin  our  comparar 
tive  ignomnco  of  mathematics.  lie  says  the  soul  by  induc- 
tion darts  at  once  to  God  and  seizes  him,  so  to  speak,  by 
intelligence  and  love,  whatever  all  that  may  mciui.  We  can 
understiind  the  Han  of  the  soul  to  God  wliom  it  knows  and 
loves,  but  we  cannot  undeivtuid  how  a  soul  ignonint  of  God 
can,  by  au  interior  and  suddeu  spring,  jump  to  a  knowledge 
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of  him.  Pcro  Gratry  says  the  sonl  arrives  at  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  the  mathematician  in  tlie  calciihis  arrives  at  infini- 
tesimals, namely,  by  eliminating  the  finite.  Eliminate  the 
finite,  he  says,  and  you  Iiave  tlie  infinite.  Not  at  all,  mon 
Pere.  Eliminate  the  finite,  and  you  have,  as  we  have  already 
fiaid,  simply  zero.  The  infinite  is  not  the  negation  of  the 
finite.  Infinitesimals  again,  are  nothing,  for  there  is  and 
can  be  no  infinitely  little.  The  error  comes  right  in  the 
ond,  so  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned,  for  it  is  equal  on 
both  sides,  and  the  error  on  one  side  neutralizes  the  error 
on  the  other  side. 

The  late  Dr.  Potter,  Protestant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
relies  on  induction,  and  chiefly  on  induction  from  the  ethical 
facts  of  the  soul.  But  the  ethical  argumcTit  to  prove  the 
oxistencc  of  God  docs  not  avail,  for,  till  his  existence  is 
proved,  there  is  no  basis  for  ethics.  The  soul  has  a  capacity 
to  receive  and  obey  a  moral  law,  but  that  law  is  not  founded 
in  its  nature  or  imposed  by  it.  The  moral  law  proceeds 
from  God  as  final  cause  ot  creation,  as  the  physical  laws 
proceed  from  him  as  first  cause,  and  is  the  law  of  our  per- 
fection, necessary  to  be  obeyed  in  order  to  fulfil  our  des- 
tiny, or  to  obtain  our  supreme  good  or  beatitude.  If  there 
is  no  God,  there  is  and  can  be  no  moral  law,  and  then  no 
morality.  Till  you  know  God  is,  and  is  the  final  cause  of 
the  universe,  you  cannot  call  any  facts  of  the  soul  ethical. 

The  argument  of  St.  Anselin  in  his  Monologium  is  the 
fourth  of  St.  Thomas,  and  concludes  God  as  the  perfect 
from  the  imperfect,  of  wliich  we  are  conscious,  or  which  we 
know  by  experience  in  ourselves,  or  as  the  complement 
of  man,  an  argument  which  contains  a  germ  of  truth,  but 
errs  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  perfect  and  imperfect 
are  correlatives,  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  inferred  from  the 
other  because  tlie  one  is  not  cognizable  or  cogitable  without 
the  other.  St.  Anselm  himself  seems  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  argument  of  his  Monologium^  and  gave 
subsequently  in  his  Proslogium^  what  he  regarded  as  a 
briefer  and  more  conclusive  argument.  We  have  in  our 
minds  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being,  a  greater  than  which 
cannot  be  thought.  But  greater  is  a  being  in  re^  than  a 
being  in  intellectii.  If  then  there  is  not  m  re  a  most  per- 
fect being,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  thought  or  con- 
ceived, then  we  can  think  a  greater  and  more  perfect  being 
than  we  can,  which  is  a  contradiction.  Therefore  the  most 
perfect  being,  a  greater  than  which  cannot  be  thought,  does 
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and  mnst  oxist  in  re,  aa  well  as  in  inieUtotu,  !&a<x  we  cer- 
tainly liave  tlic  idea  in  onr  mindB. 

Tills  argiiinent  would  be  conclusireif  it  were  ehown  that 
tho  idea  is  objective  and  an  intuition,  as  we  shall  endeavor, 
furtlicr  on,  to  prove  that  itis.  Leibnitz  somewhere  remarks 
that  it  wonld  Ije  conclusive,  if  it  were  first  proved  that  God 
is  possihlo,  which  shows  that  Leibnitz,  with  his  universal 

fcuiiiB  and  emdition,  could  be  as  weak  as  ordinary  mortals, 
t  was  his  weakness,  in  which  he  anticipated  Kernel,  to  place 
tho  possible  prior  to  and  independent  of  the  real  If  we 
could  suppose  God  not  to  exist  in  acta,  w^  could  not  sup- 
pose him  to  be  possible;  for  possibility  cannot  actualize 
itself  and  thcro  would  be  no  real  to  reduce  it  to  act.  The 
error  of  Ilegcl  is  in  supposing  the  possible,  for  his  reine 
Setfn,  is  merely  possible  being,  precedes  das  Wesen,  or  the 
real,  and  has  in  itself  the  tendency  or  aptness  to  become 
real — das  Wesen — tho  old  Gnostic  doctrine  that  makes  all 
thinn;s  originate  in  tiie  Byssus  or  Void. 

There  is  no  possible  without  tiiereal,  for  possibility  is  the 
ability  of  the  leal.  The  possible  iu  relation  to  God  is  what 
God  is  able  to  do,  and  inretation  tomaniswhat  man  is  able  to 
do  with  the  faculties  God  has  given  him.  There  is  nothing, 
we  may  add  on  wJiich  philosophers  have,  it  seems  to  us.  been 
more  puzzled,  or  more  bewildered  otiiers,  than  on  this  very 
question  of  possibility.  If  tiiere  were  no  actual,  there  would 
and  could  be  no  possible,  for  possibility,  prescinded  from  the 
reality  of  the  actual,  is  simply  nothing.  The  excellent  Fatlier 
Tongiorgi  imagines  tliat  possibility  is  not  nothing,  hut  even 
something  prescinded  from  tiie  ability  of  the  actual,  and 
indeed  something  which,  like  thefatum  of  the  Stoics,  limits  or 
binds  the  power  of  God  himself.  Somethings  he  holds  are 
possible,  and  others  are  impossible,  even  to  God.  lie  forgets 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  God  but  to  contradict,  that  is, 
aiiniliilatc  his  own  eternal  and  necessary  being.  lie  is  his 
own  possibility,  and  the  measure  of , the  possible.  It  is  lii* 
being  that  founds  the  nature  of  things,  about  wliich  philos- 
ophers talk  so  much. 

As  to  the  argument  of  the  Proslogium,  its  validity 
depends  on  tlie  senee  in  which  the  word  idea  is  taken.  Il 
we  take  it  in  a  psychological  sense,  as  a  mere  mental  concep- 
tion, the  argument  may  be  a  logical  puzzle,  but  concludes 
nothing. 

If  we  suppose  idea  can  exist  m  «n^«2/£c<u  without  existine 
tn  re,  tho  argument  concludes  at  bost  only  a  psychologies 
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abstraction ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  mental  idea  to  be  the 
intuition  of  the  real  and  objective,  as  we  Iiave  just  said,  it 
is  valid  and  conclusive.  St  Anselin  seems  to  us  to  take  idea 
in  a  subjective  sense  and  to  conclude  tlie  objective  from  the 
subjective;  if  so,  his  argument  is  pyschological,  and,  like 
all  psychological  arguments,  inconclusive.  Yet  he  seems  to 
maintain  that  it  is  also  objective,  and  that  it  could  not  exist 
in  inente^  if  it  did  not  exist  in,  re,  and  therefore  conclusive. 

Descartes  deduces  the  existence  of  God  from  the  soul,  in 
which  the  idea  of  God  he  holds,  is  innate.  But  what  is 
innate,  that  is,  born  in  the  soul  and  with  it,  is  the  soul,  or  at 
least  psychical ;  consequently,  the  argument  is  psychological, 
and  proves  nothing.  Besides,  Descartes,  as  is  not  seldom 
the  case  with  him,  falls  into  a  paralogism,  and  reasons  in  a 
vicious  circle ;  he  takes  the  idea  in  intellectu  to  prove  that 
God  is,  and  the  veracity  of  God  to  prove  the  objective 
truth  of  the  idea.  lie  also  tells  us,  elsewhere,  when  hard 
pressed  by  his  opponents,  that  he  means  by  the  innate  idea 
of  God  only  that  the  soul  has  the  innate  faculty  of  thinking 
"God,  and  therefore  concludes  God  is  because  man  thinks 
him  ;  but  this  is  only  asserting,  in  other  words,  that  the  soul 
has  the  faculty  of  knowing  God  by  immediate  cognition — 
recently  improbated  by  the  Holy  See — and  rests  on  the 
principle  that  thought  can  never  be  erroneous,  which  is  not 
true,  otherwise  every  man  would  bo  infallible,  incapable  of 
error. 

The  ontological  arguments,  so-called,  founded  on  the 
alleged  immediate  cognition  of  being,  are  in  nearly  all  cases, 
not  ontological,  but  really  psychological,  as  das  reine  Seyn  of 
Hegel,  which  is  simply  an  abstraction,  therefore  worthless; 
for  the  soul  has  no  power  in  itself  alone  of  immediately  ap- 
prehending being.  The  psychological  arguments  are  all  in- 
conclusive because  they  all  assume  the  point  to  be  proved. 
Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  the  argument  from  design,  and 
others  that  rest  on  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  as  well 
as  those  drawn  from  the  ethical  wants  and  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  are  all  valuable,  not  indeed  in  proving  tliatGod  is,  but 
in  proving  what  he  is.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  divinity,  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,"  Rom.  i.  20,  but  the 
Apostle  does  not  tell  us  that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  from  cosinological  or  psychological  facts  or 
from  "the  things  that  are  made."     Indeed,  St.  Thomas  cites 
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this  text  to  prove  what  God  is,  rather  than  to  prove  that  he 
is,  for  he  tliroughont  is  replying  to  the  question  Quid  est 
Deu8^  rather  than  to  the  question,  An  sit  Deus^  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  tirst  article  of  the  question  cited 
above,  in  which  lie  answers  the  question,  Utrum  Deuin  esse 
sliver  se  notum. 

The  great  question  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers  had  to 
argue  against  the  Gentiles  was  not  precisely  the  existence 
of  God,  but  that  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  the  fact  of  cre- 
ation and  providence.  In  fact,  the  distinguishing  and  es- 
sential feature  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  was  less  that  God  is 
one  than  that  God  is  the  one  Ahnigiity  Creator  of  all  things. 
The  existence  of  one  God,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  denied 
by  the  Gentiles,  except  bv  a  few  philosophers.  The  mother 
error  of  Gentilisni  was  the  loss  of  the  tradition  of  creation, 
which  paved  the  way  for  divinizing  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  at  length  for  the  worship  of  demons,  always  held  inferior 
to  a  Supreme  Divinity,  of  which  some  dim  reminiscence 
was  always  retained. 

VII. — ANALYSIS    OF    THOUGUT. 

Atheism  is  not  natural  to  mankind,  and  is  always,  where- 
ever  found,  the  fruit  of  a  false  or  defective  philosophy  and 
erroneous  theories  mistaken  for  science.  Tlie  philosophy 
which  has  been  generally  cultivated  since  Descartes  made 
his  attempt  to  divorce  philosophy  from  theology,  of  which 
it  is  simply  the  rational  element,  and  to  erect  it  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  science,  comiDlete  in  itself,  and  embrac- 
ing the  entire  natural  order,  has  hardly  recognized  and  set 
forth  with  much  clearness  or  distinctness  the  principles  of  a 
conclusive  demonstration  of  theism,  or  a  scientific  refutation 
of  atheism.  If  there  is  atheism  pretending  to  found  itself 
on  science,  we  may  charge  it  to  the  false  pliilosophy  which 
has  generally  obtained,  except  when  connected  with  Catholic 
theology,  and  kept  from  going  astray  by  tradition  and  com- 
mon sense.  From  the  philosophers  and  false  scientists 
atheism  has  descended  to  the  jjeople  throngh  popular  liter- 
ature, and  diffused  itself  among  the  half-learned,  chiefly  by 
modern  lectures  and  journalism,  till  literature,  art,  science, 
ethics,  and  especially  politics,  have  become  infected,  and 
the  very  air  we  breathe  saturated  with  it. 

In  order  to  refute  atheism  and  to  check  the  atheistic  tend- 
ency of  modern  society,  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  generally 
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received  philosophy,  to  correct  its  faulty  principles  and 
method,  to  supply  its  defects,  to  harmonize  it  with  common 
sense  and  the  traditions  of  the  race,  and  to  establish,  what  it 
is  far  from  doin^^,  the  identity  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  principles  of  things,  or  the  identity  ot  the  knowable 
and  the  real,  that  is,  to  show  that  the  order  of  science  follows 
the  order  of  being,  and  in  their  principles  they  are  identical. 
To  do  this  in  a  manner  as  intelhgible  as  possible  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  real  principles  ou 
which  philosophy  is  founded.  Philosophy  itself  is  the 
science  of  principles,  and  the  principles  must  be  real,  tliat 
is,  the  principles  of  things,  not  simply  mental  conceptions 
or  concepts,  or  the  science  will. want  reality  and  be  no 
science  at  all.  Real  principles  are  the  principles,  not  of 
science  alone,  without  whicti  nothing  can  be  known,  but 
principles  of  things,  on  which  all  things  depend,  and  without 
which  nothing  is  or  exists. 

Obviously  tlien  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  of  reality 
are  a  priori^  and  precede  both  the  science  and  the  reality 
that  depends  on  them,  or  of  which  they  are  the  principles. 
They  must,  then,  be  given,  and  neither  created  nor  obtained 
by  t^ie  mind's  own  activity,  for  without  them  the  mind  can 
neither  operato  nor  even  exist.  The  great  error  of  the 
dominant  philosophy  of  our  times  is  in  tlie  assumption  that 
the  mind  starts  without  principles,  and  finds  them  or  obtains 
them  by  its  own  activity  or  its  own  painful  exertions.  Hence 
it  places  method  before  principles,  which  is  no  less  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  the  mind,  the  soul,  generates  or  creates 
itself.  Principles  are  given,  not  found  oy  the  mind  oper- 
ating without  principles.  They  are  given  in  the  fact  which 
we  call  thought,  and  we  ascertain  what  they  are  only  by  a 
diligent  and  careful  analvsis  of  thought. 

In  order  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy, to  ascertain  the  principles  of  a  true  philosophy,  and  of 
real  science  that  refutes  the  atheist  by  demonstrating  that 
God  is,  and  is  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
all  thins^  visible  and  invisible,  we  nmst  begin,  as  Descartes 
did,  witli  thought  {coglto\  who  was  so  far  right,  and  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  real  and  necessary  elements  of  thought. 
This  is  no  light  labor,  and  it  is  a  labor  rendered  necessary 
only  by  prevailing  erroi's  in  order  to  refute  them,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it,  and  little  utility  in  it; 
for  the  human  mind  remains  and  operates  the  same  with  or 
witliout  the  knowledge  the  analysis  affords. 
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Wc  therefore  adopt  the  method  of  the  psychologists  so 
far  as  to  begin  witli  tlie  analysis  of  thought.  This  is  imposed 
on  us  by  tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  as  it  is  only  in  thought 
that  we  find  onreelvcs  or  are  placed  in  intellectnal  relation 
with  any  thing  not  ourselves.     It  is  only  in  thought  that  the 

?rinciples  either  of  science  or  reality  can  be  ascertained, 
'he  atheist  must  assert  thought  as  well  as  the  theist,  and  so 
also  must  the  sceptic ;  for  he  who  denies  or  he  who  doubts, 
thinks,  and  can  neitlier  doubt  nor  deny  without  thinking. 
Hence  universal  denial  or  universal  doubt,  or  scepticism,  is 
simply  impossible;  for  he  who  denies,  or  he  who  doubts, 
knows  that  he  denies  or  doubts,  as  he  who  thinks  knows  that 
he  thinks.  The  error  of  Descartes,  or  the  Psychologues,  is 
not  in  beginning  with  thought,  but  in  their  assuTnption  that 
all  thought  is  the  act  of  the  soul  or  subject  alone,  or  that 
tliought  IS  a  purely  psychological  fact. 

Cousin,  though  erring  on  many  capital  points,  gives  some- 
where a  very  clear  and  just  analysis  of  thought,  which  he 
defines  to  be  a  complex  fact,  composed  of  three  inseparable 
elements,  subject,  object,  and  form.  He  asserts  that  tlie 
subject  is  always  the  soul,  or  ourselves  thinking  ;  the  object 
is  always  distinct  from  the  soul,  and  standing  over  against 
it;  and  the  form  is  always  the  relation  of  the  subject  and 
object.  Every  thought,  therefore,  is  the  synthesis  of  three 
elements:  subject,  object,  and  their  relation,  as  we  main- 
tained and  proved  in  some  chapters  of  an  unfinished  work 
on  Synthetic  Philosophy  published  in  the  years  1842-'43. 

Thought  is  either  intuitive  or  reflective.  The  careful 
analysis  of  intuitive  thought,  intuition,  what  Cousin  calls 
spontaneity  or  spontaneous  thought,  though  erroneously, 
and  which  he  very  properly  distinguishes  from  reflection  or 
thought  returning  on  itself,  and  so  to  speak,  actively  rethink- 
ing itself,  discloses  these  three  elements :  subject,  object,  and 
their  relation,  always  distinct,  always  inseparable,  given 
simultaneously  in  one  and  the  same  complex  fact.  Deny 
one  or  another  of  these  elements  and  there  is  and  can  be  no 
thought.  Remove  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  thought,  for 
there  evidently  can  be  no  thought  where  there  is  no  thinker; 
remove  the  object,  and  there  is  equally  no  thought,  for  to 
think  nothing  is  simply  not  to  tliink ;  and  finally,  deny  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  and  you  also  deny  all  thought, 
for  certainly  tiie  soul  cannot  apprehend  an  object  or  an  object 
be  presented  to  the  soul  with  no  relation  between  them ; 
hence  the  assertion  by  the  peripatetics  of  the  necessity  to 
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the  fact  of  intuition  as  well  a$  of  cognition  of  what  they  call 
phantasmata  and  species  inteUigihuis^  which  is  simply  their 
wa^  of  expressing  the  relation  in  thought  of  subject  and 
obiect. 

The  three  elements  of  thought  being  given  simultaneously 
and  synthetically  in  one  and  the  same  fact,  tliey  all  three 
rest  on  the  same  authority  and  are  equally  certain  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively.  Hero  we  escape  the  interminable 
debates  of  philosophers  as  to  the  passage  from  the  subject- 
ive to  the  objective,  and,  in  military  phrase,  flank  the  ques- 
tion of  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  thus  render 
all  arguments  against  either  subjectivism  or  scepticism  super- 
fluous. There  is  no  passage  from  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  if  the  activity  of  the  subject  alone  suffices  for  the 
production  of  thought,  and  no  possible  means  of  a  logical 
refutation  of  scepticism.  If  the  soul  alone  could  suffice  for 
thought,  nothing  else  would  be  necessary  to  its  production, 
and  tlionght  would  and  could  affirm  no  reality  beyond  the 
soulitseli;  no  objective  reality  could  ever  be  proved,  and 
no  real  science  would  be  possible.  All  objective  certainty 
would  vanish,  for  we  have  and  can  have  only  thought  with 
which  to  prove  the  objective  validity  of  thought.  Hence  it 
is  that  those  philosophers  who  regard  thought  as  the  product 
of  the  soul's  activity  alone,  have  never  been  able  to  refute 
the  sceptic  or  to  get  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  the  subject. 

The  souPs  activity  alone  does  not,  and,  unless  it  were 
God,  who  is  the  adequate  object  of  his  own  intellect,  could 
not,  suffice  for  thouglit.  The  object  is  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  thouglit  as  is  the  subject.  The  soul  cannot 
act  without  it,  and  therefore  cannot  seek  and  find  its  object. 
The  presence  and  activitv  of  the  object  is  necessary  to  the 
activity  of  the  subject  The  object  must  then  present  itself 
or  be  presented  to  the  soul,  or  there  is  no  thought  actual  or 
possible.  This  is  the  fact  which  Cousin  undertakes  to 
explain  by  what  he  calls  spontaneity,  and  which  he  distin- 
guishes from  reflection.  Intuition,  he  says,  is  spontaneous, 
mipersonal ;  but  reflection  is  personal,  in  which  the  soul  acts 
voluntarily.  But  unhappily  he  loses  all  the  advantage  of 
this  distinction,  for  he  makes  the  intuition  the  product  of 
tlie  spontaneous  activity  of  the  soul,  or,  as  he  says,  the  spon- 
taneous or  impersonal  reason,  therefore  as  much  a  psychical 
product  as  reflection  itself;  and  therefore  again,  gets,  even 
m  intuition,  no  object,  no  reality,  extra  animarn^  and  with 
all  his  endeavors  he  never  really  gets  out  of  the  subjectivism 
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of  Kant,  or  even  the  egoism  of  Fiehte.  The  distinction  he 
makes  between  tlie  personal  reason  and  the  impersonal  is  bj 
no  means  a  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  but 
simply  a  distinction  in  the  soul  itself,  or  a  distinction 
between  its  spontaneous  and  reflective  modes  of  acting,  and 
is,  as  Pierre  Leroux  has  well  said,  a  contradiction  of  his  own 
assertion  that  tlie  subject  is  always  the  soul,  and  the  object 
is  always  distinguishable  from  it,  standing  over  against  it, 
and  acting  from  the  opposite  direction;  for  the  impersonal 
and  personal  reason  are  in  his  view  psychical,  simply  a 
faculty  of  the  soul. 

If  the  object  were  purely  passive,  or  did  not  actively  con- 
cur in  the  production  of  thought,  it  would  be  as  if  it  were 
not,  and  the  soul  could  no  more  think  with  it  than  without 
it.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  object  actively  concurs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  thought  that  establishes  its  reality,  since  what  is 
not,  or  has  no  real  existence,  cannot  act,  cannot  present  or 
uftirm  itself.  So  far  Pierre  Leroux,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  this  analysis  of  thought,  is  rio^ht,  and  proves 
himself,  let  Gioberti  speak  as  contemptuously  of  him  as  ho 
will,  a  true  philosophical  observer;  but  he  vitiates  all  that 
follows  in  his  philosophy  by  maintaining  that  the  soul  creates 
or  supplies  the  form  of  the  thought,  or  the  relation  between 
subject  and  object,  as  we  have  shown  in  The  Convert  The 
soul  cannot  act  without  the  object,  nor  unless  the  object  is 
placed  in  relation  with  it ;  consequently  the  soul  can  no 
more  create  the  relation  than  it  can  create  the  object  or 
itself.  The  object  with  the  relation,  or  the  correlation  of 
subject  and  object,  then,  is  presented  to  the  soul  or  given  it, 
not  created  or  furnished  by  it. 

The  soul,  unable  to  think  by  itself  alone,  or  in  and  of 
itself,  can  think  even  itself,  find  itself,  or  become  aware  of 
its  own  existence  only  in  conjunction  with  the  object  intui- 
tively presented ;  each  of  the  three  elements  of  thought 
therefore  not  only  rests  on  the  same  authority,  but  each  is 
as  certain  as  is  the  fact  of  consciousness  or  the  fact  that  we 
think.  The  object  is  affirmed  or  atHrms  itself  objectively, 
and  is  real  with  all  the  certain tv  we  have  or  can  have  of  our 
own  existence.  Further  than  this,  thought  itself  cannot  go. 
we  cannot  from  principles  more  ultimate  than  thought,  demon- 
strate thought ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  he  who  thinks 
knows  that  ho  thinks,  and  cannot  deny  that  he  thinks  with- 
out thinking,  and  therefore  not  without  affirming  what  he 
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denies.     This  is  all  that  can   be  asked,  for  a  denial  that 
denies  itself  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmation. 

This  analysis  of  thought  not  only  refutes  scepticism  and 
subjectivism,  or  what  is  called  in  Englisli  philosophy,  ideal- 
ism, and  thows  the  objective  validity  of  intuition  to  be  as 
indisputable  as  our  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  but 
it  refutes  at  tlie  same  time  and  by  the  same  blow  both  the 
ontologists  and  psychologists  ;  not  indeed  b}*^  denying  either 
the  ontological  or  the  psychological  principle,  but  by  show- 
ing that  both  are  given  in  one  and  the  same  thought,  and 
therefore  that  neither  is  obtained  by  any  process  of  reason- 
ing from  the  otlier.  The  psychologist  assumes  that  the  soul 
is  given,  and  that  it  by  its  own  psychical  action  obtains  the 
non-psychical  or  ontological ;  tne  ontoloojist  assumes  that 
being  is  given,  and  from  the  notion  of  being  alone  the  soul 
deduces  both  the  psychical  and  the  cosmic.  Neither  is  the 
fact.  Being  must  be  intuitively  presented  or  we  cannot 
have  the  notion  of  being,  and  the  intuitive  presentation  of 
being  to  the  subject  gives  the  subject  simultaneously  the 
consciousness  of  itself  as  the  subject  of  the  intuition. 
Being  can  be  presented  in  thought,  only  under  the  relation 
of  object,  and  in  every  thought  is  given  simultaneously 
with  the  other  two  inseparable  elements,  subject  and  rela- 
tion. The  psychologist  fails  in  his  analysis  of  tliought  to 
detect  as  an  original  and  indestructible  element  of  thought  a 
non-psychical  element,  the  object  which  stands  over  against 
it,  distinct  from  it,  and  except  in  conjunction  with  which 
there  is  and  can  be  no  psychical  activity  or  action.  What 
the  psychologist  overlooks  is  tlie  fact  that  the  psychical  and 
the  non-psychical,  as  the  condition  of  the  souPs  activity  and 
consciousness  of  itself,  are  both  given  together  in  one  and 
the  same  intuitive  fact,  and  therefore  that  neither  is  obtained 
as  an  clement  of  thou<i;ht  or  science  from  the  other.  Tlie 
objective  validity  of  our  knowledge  resrs  on  the  non-psychi- 
cal element  of  thought,  not  on  the  psychical.  The  ontolo- 
gist  fails  to  detect  the  psychical  element  as  a  primitive  ele- 
ment of  thought;  the  psychologist  fails  to  detect  the  onto- 
logicjil  element  as  equally  primitive  and  underived  ;  and 
neither  notes  the  fact  that  both  are  given  in  one  and  the 
same  original  intuition.  Cousin  asserts  it  indeed,  but  as  wo 
have  seen,  forgets  it  or  destroys  its  value,  by  resolving  the 
distinction  of  subject  and  object  into  a  distinction  between 
the  personal  and  impersonal  reason,  or  between  the  spon- 
taneous and  reflective  modes  of  the  soul's  activity,  which 
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makes  both  really  psychical,  and  allows  nothing  extra  ani' 
mam  to  bo  ailirinod  in  tliought  or  presented  in  intuition. 
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The  analysis  of  thought,  as  wo  have  just  seen,  discloses  a 
non-psycliical  or  an  ontological  element,  and  shows  that  in 
every  thonght  there  is  an  object  distinct  from  and  independ- 
ent of  tlie  subject,  and  thai  in  every  intuitive  thouglit  the 
object  affirms  or  presents  itself  by  its  own  activity.  Tliis  at 
one  stroke  establishes  the  reality  of  the  object  and  the  valid- 
ity of  our  science  or  knowledge.  Having  done  this,  we  may 
Eroceed  to  analyze,  not  the  subject,  as  do  the  psychologists, 
ut  the  object,  in  order  to  determine,  not  how  we  know,  but 
what  we  know. 

Modern  philosophers,  for  the  most  part,  especially  since 
Descartes,  proceed  to  analyze  the  subject,  before  having 
either  ascertiiined  or  analyzed  the  object,  and  are  engrossed 
with  the  method  and  instrument  of  philosophy  before  hav- 
ing determined  its  principles.  All  philosophers  do  and  must 
begin  with  a  more  or  less  perfect  analysis  of  thought.  Even 
Gioberti,  who  insists  on  the  ontological  method,  concedes 
that  in  learning  or  teaching  philosophy,  we  must  begin  with 
psychology,  the  analysis  of  thought,  or  as  Cousin  says,  with 
the  analysis  of  "  the  fact  of  consciousness."  But  the  psv- 
chologists  proceed  immediately  from  the  analysis  of  thought 
to  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  that  is,  of  the  soul,  and  give 
us  simply  the  philosophy,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  lluman 
Understanding,   as  do  Locke  and  Hume;   of  the  Active 

owers  of  the  soul  as  do  Reid  and  Stewart ;   or  of  the 

Juman  Intellect  as  does  Dr.  Porter,  president  of  Yale 
College.  This  at  best  can  give  us,  except  by  an  inconse- 
quence, only  a  science  of  abstractions,  or  the  subjective  forms 
of   thought  without   any  objective  reality,  or  barely   the 

Wissensc/iqftitle/ir^,  or  the  science  of  knowing,  of  Pichto, 
the  science  of  the  instrument  and  method  of  science,  not 
science  itself,  the  science  of  empty  forms,  not  the  science  of 
things. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  philosophy  is  very  gener- 
ally regarded  as  dealing  only  with  abstractions  and  empty 
formulas,  or  that  it  is  very  generally  despised  and  rejected 
by  men  of  clear  insight  and  strong  practical  sense,  as  an 
abstract  science,  and  therefore  worthless.     Mere  psychology, 
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which  can  be  only  the  science  of  abstractions  or  empty 
forms,  is  even  worse  than  worthless,  and  the  popular  estimate 
of  it  is  only  too  favorable.  There  is  no  class  of  men  more 
contemptible  or  mischievous  than  ps3'choloo:ers  endeavoring 
to  pass  themselves  off  for  philosopliers,  ana  very  few  others 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  heterodox  world,  or  even  in  the 
orthodox  world,  when  not  guided  and  restrained  by  the 
principles  and  dogmas  of  Christian  theology. 

This  comes  from  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  the  subject 
before  having  analyzed  the  object.  The  object,  if  given 
simultaneously  with  the  subject  in  the  fact  of  thought,  pre- 
cedes it  in  the  order  of  being  or  real  order;  for  it  presents 
or  affirms  itself  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  soul's 
activity,  and  of  her  apprehension  of  her  own  existence  even. 
It  is  tirat  in  order,  and  its  analysis  should  precede  that  of  the 
soul ;  for  as  the  subject  is  given  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
object,  or  as  reflected  or  mirrored  in  it,  it  is  only  as  reflected  or 
mirrored  in  the  object  that  it  can  know  or  recognize  its  own 
powers  or  faculties.  The  object  determines  the  faculty,  not 
the  faculty  the  object.  Man,  St.  Thomas  says,  somewhere,  as 
cited  by  Balmes,  ^' is  not  intelligible  in  himself,  because  he  is 
not  intelligence  in  himself  "  If  he  could  know  himself  in 
himself,  or  be  the  direct  object  of  his  own  intellect,  he  would 
be  God,  at  least  iudepcndentof  God.  The  soul  knows  itself 
only  under  the  relation  of  subject,  as  it  knows  what  is  not 
itself  only  under  the  relation  of  object,  and  is  conscious  of 
its  own  existence  only  in  the  intuition  of  the  object.  We 
ascertain  the  powei*s  of  the  soul  from  the  object  she  appre- 
hends, not  the  rpality  of  the  object  from  the  powei-s  or 
faculties  of  the  soul.  The  analysis  of  the  object  is,  then, 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  analysis  of  the  subject. 

The  analysis  of  the  object,  like  that  of  thought,  if  we 
mistake  not,  gives  us,  or  discloses  as  essential  in  it,  three 
elements,  the  ideal,  the  empirical,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  •  The  ideal  is  the  a  priori  and  ai)odictic  element,  with- 
out which  there  is  and  can  be  no  intelligible  object,  and 
consequently  no  thought;  the  empirical  is  the  fact  of 
experience,  or  the  object,  whether  anpert^iining  to  the  sen- 
sible order  or  to  the  intelligible,  as  intellectually  apprehended 
by  the  soul ;  the  relation  is  the  ne-isus  of  the  ideal  and  the 
empirical,  and  is  given  by  the  ideal  itself. 

Kant  has  proved  in  his  Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  or 
Analysis  of  Pure  Reason,  that  the  empiriail  is  not  possible 
without  tlie  ideal,  or  as  he  says,  without  cognitions  a  priori^ 
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whicli  are  necessary  to  every  synthetic  judgment,  or  coguttion 
a  posteriori.  Tlie  cogTiitiona  a  priori  Kant  calls  categories 
after  the  peripatetics,  or  certain  forms  under  whicli  wo  neces- 
Barily  apprehend  all  things.  lie  makes  these  forms  or  catego- 
ries forms  of  the  huinau  understiindiiig,  and  thcrefon^  maKe& 
them  snhjective,  not  objective,  or  places  them  on  the  side  of 
tlie  subject,  not  on  the  side  of  the  object,  Aristotle  makes 
tliem,  ap|>arcntiy,  forms  neither  of  the  snhject  nor  of  the 
ohject,  but  of  t\\%  inundus  loijicm,  or  a  world  intermediary 
between  the  subject  and  the  object,  or  the  soni  and  the 
mujuius phyaicus,  or  real  world.  Kant's  doctrine,  that  the 
categories  nre  forms  of  t!io  subject,  is  refuted  in  our  analy- " 
sis  of  tlioiight.  It  implies  that  the  subject  can  exist  and 
0|>enite  without  the  object,  and  that  we  see  the  object  as  \V6 
do,  not  because  it  is  such  as  wo  sec  it.  but  bccausi:  such  ia  the 
constitution  or  law  of  the  human  mind, — ^which  denies  tlio 
objective  validity  of  our  knowledge  already  established. 

The  peripatetic  categories  are  admissible  or  not,  as  the 
intermediary  world  is  or  is  not  taken  as  the  representation  of 
tlie  real  world.  If  we  take  the  phantasms  and  intelligible 
species  as  the  represenUitions  of  the  object  to  the  mind,  not 
by  the  mind,  and  thus  make  the  categories  real,  not  simply 
fonnal,  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
is  not  inadmissible.  But  if  we  distinguish  the  catczories  from 
tlie  mum/ua  p/ir/sious  or  real  world,  and  m^ike  them  forms 
of  an  intermediary  world,  or  sonictliing  which  is  neither 
subject  nor  object,  we  deny  them  all  reality,  for  no  such 
world  docs  or  can  exist.  What  isncithcrsubjcet  nor  object 
is  nothing.  St.  Thomas,  as  we  undoretand  him,  makes,  as  we 
shall  by  und  by  show,  the  phantasms  and  species  proceed 
from  the  object,  and  holds  them  to  be  in  the  reflective  order, 
in  which  the  soul  is  active,  repi-oscntativS  of  the  object; 
which  pennits  ns  to  hold  that  in  the  intuitive  order  they  are 
simply  presentative  or  the  object  presenting  or  atKrming 
itself  to  the  passive  intellect,  llcholdsthem  to  be,  in  scho- 
lastic language,  ohjectum  quo  nut  ohjectum  tpiod  or  that  in 
which  the  intellect  terminates,  but  that  by  which  it  attains 
to  the  idea,  or  the  intelligible,  as  will  lie  mure  fully  explained 
further  on.  The  modern  peripatetics,  for  the  most  part, 
make  the  categories  purely  formal,  and  gravely  tell  ns  that  a 
proposition  may  Ikj  logically  true  and  vet  reallv  false! 

Cousin  identifies  the  categories  of  Aristotle  and  KanL 
with  wliat  he  calls  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  and 
reduces  their  number  to  being  and  pbcnomcnon,  or  substance 
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and  cause,  but  loses  their  objective  reality  by  making  them 
constituent  elements  of  the  impersonal  reason,  which  is  sub- 
jective, as  purely  so  as  is  the  reflective  reason  itself. 
The  impersonal  reason  differs,  in  his  pliilosophy,  from  the 
personal  reason  onl}'  as  to  the  mode  of  its  activity,  and  is,  as 
tlie  personal,  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  by  wliich  the  soul  knows 
all  tliat  it  docs  or  can  know,  whatever  the  degree  or  r^ion 
of  its  knowledge. 

Dr.  Ward,  oi  the  Dublin  Review^  places  or  intends  to  place 
the  categories  or,  as  he  says,  necessary  and  and  eternal  ideas, 
on  the  side  of  the  object,  and  holds  that  they  are  intuitive 
or  self-evident ;  vet  he  makes  intuition  the  act  of  the  soul, 
tlierefore,  empirical,  and  really  places  the  ideal  on  the  side 
of  the  subject.  He  fails  to  integrate  them  in  real  and  neces- 
sary being,  and  says,  after  Father  Kleutgen,  that  though 
founded  on  God,  they  are  not  God.  But  what  is  founded 
on  God,  and  yet  is  not  God,  is  creature,  and  creatures  Dr. 
Ward  cannot  hold  them  to  be,  for  he  holds  them  to  be 
necessary  and  eternal,  and  necessary  and  eternal  creature  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  What  is  neither  God  nor  creature 
is  nothing,  and  Dr.  Ward  cannot  say  ideas  are  nothing,  for 
he  holds  them  to  be  intuitive  or  self-evident,  and  nothing 
cannot  evidence  itself,  or  be  an  object  of  intuition.  There 
is,  also,  a  further  difficulty.  Dr.  Ward,  as  do  Drs.  McCosh 
Porter,  Hopkins,  and  others  of  the  stune  school,  by  making 
intuition  an  act  of  the  soul  makes  it  a  fact  of  experience, 
and  the  point  to  be  mot  is,  that  without  intuition  of  the 
ideal,  there  is  and  can  be  no  fact  of  experience,  or  empirical 
intuition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Kant  has  proved 
that  without  the  cognitions  a  priori^  or  what  we  call  the 
ideal,  no  cognition  a  posteriori  is  possible. 

Dr.  Newman,  of  wliom  we  would  always  speak  with  pro- 
found reverence,  in  his  Essay  in  aid  of  a  Grammar  of 
Assent^  apparently  at  least,  not  only  denies  ideal  intuition, 
but  the  objective  reality  of  the  ideal  itself,  and  resolves  the 
categories  or  ideas  into  pure  montiil  abstractions  created  b^ 
the  mind  itself.  "All  things  of  the  exterior  [objective^] 
world,"  he  says,  section  second  of  his  opening  chapter,  "  are 
unit  and  individual,  and  nothing  else ;  but  tlie  mind  not 
only  contemplates  these  unit  realities  as  they  exist,  but  has 
the  gift,  by  an  act  of  creati^n^  to  bring  before  it  abstrac- 
tions and  generalizations  which  have  no  existence,  no  coun- 
terpart out  of  it."  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  more 
distinctly  the  Nominalism  of  Rosceline,  or  at  least  the  Con 
vou  n.— 4 
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wliicli  are  necessary  to  every  Rviitlictic  jiiiljjrncnt,  urcoj^' 
a  posteriori.  The  (•<i^iiitiiins  a  ju'l'iri  Kuiit  calls  eatej.'' 
after  the  perl  pa  tot  ifs,  urc-crtaiTi  I'lindsiiiiiliirwlik-h  weii' 
sirilyappivlieiulull  things.  Ih-  tii;ik<.stlic'>i?  forms  or  ca' 
riiw  forms  of  the  human  iiinIcist:tMi!iiijr,  an<l  thLTt-foro  n' 
tht-iii  Piiiijoctive,  not  objoftivi'.  nrplai'i'S  them  on  the  si- 
tiic  bubjwt,  not  on  the  side  of  rlio  'ibjuet.  Aristotlo  w 
tlieiii,  apparently,  fonjis  tieitliiT  ut'  the  suhjcct  nor  oi 
ohjot't,  hilt  of  the  luinuiug  lii<jii-iis^  i,r  a  wurM  iiitormi' 
hetivoen  the  eiihject  and  tht>  olijVct,  or  the  son!  ami 
mvn'ivK plimicu»,  or  real  woiKI.  Kant's  doL-ti-hie,  tlia: 
cafeporius  an'  forms  of  the  Mihjcct,  is  refuted  in  ourjii 
eie  of  thonglit.  It  iniphos  tliat  the  siihject  ean  exi>>i 
0|x:nito  witnout  the  oiiject,  anil  that  \vc  pl-o  the  object ; 
do,  not  because  it  is  such  as  we  see  it,  bnt  hoeaiiso  sucli  . 
conBtitution  or  law  of  the  hnman  mind, — which  donii 
objective  validity  of  onr  knowledge  ali-endy  establialic' 
riio  ]ieriprttetic  eategories  ai-u  admissible  or  not,  a 
intennediary  world  is  or  is  not  taken  ns  the  reprosontAl: 
Uie  real  world.  If  we  take  the  phnntasnie  and  inteli. 
Bi)ccic8  as  the  representations  of  the  object  to  the  inio< 
by  the  mind,  and  thns  make  the  categories  roat,  not  ei 
formal,  the  peripatotic  doctrine,  ae  will  l>6  seen  fortli 
is  not  inadmissible,  llutif  wtidistinguiHli  tliecatejPH 
the  viuHiluH pfiifiicua  or  real  world,  and  innktttlMi 
of  an  intermediary  world,  or  something  whiehr 
Bnbjcet  nor  object,  we  deny  them  all  i-oality,  ita 
world  does  or  can  exist.  What  is  rieithersubjocl  0 
is  nothing.  St.  ThoinaE,aB  we  nndoi-Hlaiid  him 
ehall  hy  and  by  show,  the  uhantasins  and  ( 
from  tlic  object,  and  holds  timm  to  be  til  ^ 
in  which  the  soul  iB  active,  rcpraeotittt* 
which  permits  ns  to  hold  tliat  in  ^h  ' 
siinnly  pn-sentativc  or  the  ob^ 
itself  to  the  jiassive  intellect  I 
liu:tic  langnage,  objectum  qw' 
■wliieh  tJie  intellect  tennina* 
to  the  idua,ortliGiiitclIif^bI 
fnrthcr  on.  Tho  niodorr 
make  the  categories  pnr 
pmjrosition  may  be  lojr 

Cousin  identifioi 
with  what  he  c» 
reduces  their  Baur 
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immutable  and  the  mutable,  the  permanent  and  the  transi- 
tory, the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent,  substance  and  phenomena,  being  and  existences, 
cause  and  effect,  &c.  These  severally  connote  each  other, 
and  we  cannot  think  the  one  h'ne  without  thinking  or  hav- 
ing intuition  of  the  other.  When  we  think  a  thing  as  par- 
ticular, we  distinguish  it  from  the  universal,  or  think  it  as 
not  universal ;  but  evidently  we  cannot  do  this  unless  the 
universal  is  intuitively  present  to  the  mind.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  every  one  of  the  other  categories.  The 
contingent  is  not  cogitable  without  intuition  of  the  neces- 
flary;  nor  is  it  possible  to  think  the  contingent  without 
intuition  of  its  contingency,  for,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
foregoing  analysis,  the  object  presents  itself  by  its  own 
activity,  and  therefore  must  present  itself  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
is  not.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  relation  of 
the  categories  is  no  fact  of  experience,  nor  than  that  neither 
correlative  is  inferred  from  the  other.  Yet  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  men,  all  men,  even  very  young  children,  regard 
Dr.  Newman's  "  Unit  realities"  as  contingent,  as  depenoent, 
or  as  not  having  the  cause  of  their  existence  in  themselves. 
Hence  the  questions  of  the  child  to  its  mother :  "  Who  made 
the  flowers  i  who  made  the  trees  ?  who  made  the  birds  ?  who 
made  the  stars?  who  made  father?  who  made  God?" 
Uence,  too,  those  anxious  questionings  of  tlio  soul  that  we 
mark  in  the  ancient  heathen  and  in  the  modern  Protestant 
world :  Whence  came  we  ?  why  are  we  here  ?  whither  do 
wo  go?  It  is  only  scientists,  Comtists  or  Cosmists,  who  are 
satisfied  with  Topsy's  theory,  "  I  didn't  come,  I  grow'd." 
But  if  the  soul  had  no  intuition  of  the  relation  of  contingent 
and  necessary,  or  of  cause  and  effect,  it  would  and  could 
ask  no  such  questions. 

It  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  soul  has  present 
to  it  both  the  contingent  and  necessary,  as  the  condition 
a  priori  of  all  experience  or  empirical  intuition.  So  much 
Kint  has  proved.  The  object  of  thought  always  presents 
itself  either  as  contingent  or  as  necessary.  The  categories 
of  necessity  and  contingency,  not  being  empirical,  since  they 
are  the  forms  under  which  we  necessarily  apprehend  every 
object  we  do  apprehend,  we  call  them  ideas,  or  the  ideal. 
The  question  to  be  settled  is.  Is  the  ideal,  without  which  no 
fact  of  experience  is  possible,  on  the  side  of  the  object,  or 
on  the  side  of  the  subject  ?  Kant  places  it  on  the  side  of 
the  subject,  and  subjects  the  object  to  the  laws  of  the  soul ; 
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ccptnuliem  of  Abolard,  censured  by  tlie  tlieoloj^ians  of 
twelfth  ccntiirj  as  incoinpatiblQ  u-ltli  tlie  .issertion  of 
iiicffulile  mystery  of  the  Ever-Ulessed  Trinity,     It  need 
Biirpriso  lis,  tliercfore,  that  Dr.   Xewman  confesses  in 
Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,  that  lio  lias  never  been  able  \>y 
eoning  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  his  own  mind  tlie  exist* 
of  God,  for  on  his  pliiliwopliy,  if  we  do  not  miaappreliol 
it,  lie  can  adduce  no  argument  against  the  atheist.     If  i 
are  to  take  the  passage  cited  ns  a  key  to  his  philosophy 
there  ean  be  for  him  no  object  in  thoni^ht  bnt  these  unit 
realities,  for  tlio  abstractions  and  generalizations,  being  men- 
tal creations,  are  all  on  the  side  oi  the  subject,  and  no  pli 
is  left  for  God  in  tlie  knowable. 

Bnt.  unhappily,  these  "unit  realities"  are  not  cognizal 
by  themselves  alona  To  suffice  of  themselves  as  objects 
thought  tliey  must  suffice  for  their  own  existence.  Wl 
cannot  exist  alone,  cannot  be  known  alone.  Then  every 
one  of  these  unit  realities,  to  be  cognizable  alone,  must  be 
an  indepcudent,  solf-existeut,  and  self-euliicing  being,  thatia 
to  any,  God,  and  there  must  be  as  many  Gods  as  thei-e  are 
unit  realities  or  dbtinct  objects  of  thoiiglit  or  intuition, 
wliicli  we  need  not  say  is  inadmissible.  These  unit  realities 
can  be  objects  of  tliouglit  or  intuition  only  on  condition 
presenting  or  affirming  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  tli 
ean  present  or  adirm  tliemselves  in  intuition  only  as  tl 
are  tn  re,  not  as  they  are  not,  as  is  sutticiently  proved  im  _ 
analysis  of  thought.  If  they  are  not  real  and  necessar^ 
being  tlicy  cannot  affirm  tliemselves  aa  sncli ;  if  they  are 
not  such  they  ean  adinn  themselves  only  as  contingont  and 
dependent  existences  that  have  their  being  iu  another, 
in  themselves,  and  then  only  under  the  relation  of  contingoi 
or  dependence,  or  in  relation  to  that  on  which  they  depei 
conBcrpiently  they  are  not  cognizable  witiiout  intuition 
real  and  necessary  or  independent  being  which  creates  thi 
Contingency  or  dependence  expresses  a  relation,  but 
tions  are  cogitable  only  in  the  rehilcd.  and  only  when 
terms  of  the  relation  are  given.  Neither  term  can  be  inft 
red  from  the  other,  for  neither  can  be  thought  without  the 
otiier.  Hence  there  is  no  intuition  of  the  contingent  with- 
out intuition  of  the  necessary,  or  empirical  intuition  without 
idctil  intuition. 

The  categories  are  all  correlatives,  and  are  presented 
two  lines,  as  one  and  many,  the  bmiuo  and  the  diverse,  ' 
onivoi'sal  and  the  particular,  the  iuHuite  and  the  tiiiitc, 
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immutable  and  the  mutable,  the  permanent  and  the  transi- 
tory, the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent,  substance  and  phenomena,  being  and  existences, 
cause  and  effect,  &c.  These  severally  connote  each  other, 
and  we  cannot  think  the  one  line  without  thinking  or  hav- 
ing intuition  of  the  other.  When  we  think  a  thing  as  par- 
ticular, we  distinguish  it  from  the  universal,  or  think  it  as 
not  universal ;  but  evidently  we  cannot  do  this  unless  the 
oniversal  is  intuitively  present  to  the  mind.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  every  one  of  the  other  categories.  The 
contingent  is  not  cogitable  without  intuition  of  the  neces- 
flary;  nor  is  it  possible  to  think  the  contingent  without 
intuition  of  its  contingency,  for,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
foregoing  analysis,  the  object  presents  itself  by  its  own 
activity,  and  therefore  must  present  itself  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
is  not.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  relation  of 
the  categories  is  no  fact  of  experience,  nor  than  that  neither 
correlative  is  inferred  from  the  other.  Yet  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  men,  all  men,  even  very  young  children,  regard 
Dr.  Newman's  "  Unit  realities"  as  contingent,  as  dependent, 
or  as  not  having  the  cause  of  their  existence  in  themselves. 
Hence  the  questions  of  the  child  to  its  mother :  "  Who  made 
the  flowers  i  who  made  the  trees  ?  who  made  the  birds  ?  who 
made  the  stars?  who  made  father?  who  made  God?" 
Hence,  too,  those  anxious  questionings  of  tlio  soul  that  we 
mark  in  the  ancient  lieathen  and  in  the  modern  Protestant 
world :  Whence  came  we  ?  why  are  we  here  ?  whither  do 
we  go?  It  is  only  scientists,  Comtists  or  Cosmists,  who  are 
satisfied  with  Topsy's  theory,  "  I  didn't  come,  I  grow'd." 
But  if  the  soul  had  no  intuition  of  the  relation  of  contingent 
and  necessary,  or  of  cause  and  effect,  it  would  and  could 
ask  no  such  questions. 

It  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  soul  has  present 
to  it  both  the  contingent  and  necessary,  as  the  condition 
a  priori  of  all  experience  or  empirical  intuition.  So  much 
K^nt  has  proved.  The  object  of  thought  always  presents 
itself  either  as  contingent  or  as  necessary.  The  categories 
of  necessity  and  contingency,  not  being  erapiriciil,  since  they 
are  the  forms  under  wliich  we  necessarily  apprehend  every 
object  we  do  apprehend,  we  call  them  ideas,  or  the  ideal. 
The  question  to  be  settled  is.  Is  the  ideal,  without  which  no 
fact  of  experience  is  possible,  on  the  side  of  the  object,  or 
on  the  side  of  the  subject  ?  Kant  places  it  on  the  side  of 
the  subject,  and  subjects  the  object  to  the  laws  of  the  soul ; 
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ceptnalism  of  Abclard,  censured  by  the  theologians  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  incompatible  with  the  assertion  of  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity.  It  need  not 
surprise  us,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Newman  confesses  in  his 
Apologia  pro  Vila  sua,  that  he  has  never  been  able  by  rea- 
soning to  prove  satisfactorily  to  his  own  mind  the  existence 
of  God,  for  on  his  philosophy,  if  we  do  not  misapprehend 
it,  he  can  adduce  no  argument  against  the  atheist.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  passage  cited  as  a  key  to  his  philosophy, 
there  can  be  for  him  no  object  in  thought  but  these  unit 
realities,  for  the  abstractions  and  generalizations,  being  men- 
tal creations,  are  all  on  the  side  oi  the  subject,  and  no  place 
is  left  for  God  in  the  knowable. 

But,  unhappily,  these  "unit  realities"  are  not  cognizable 
by  themselves  alona  To  suffice  of  themselves  as  objects  of 
thought  they  must  suffice  for  their  own  existence.  Wliat 
cannot  exist  alone,  cannot  be  known  alone.  Then  every 
one  of  these  unit  realities,  to  be  cognizable  alone,  must  be 
an  independent,  self-existent,  and  self-sufficing  being,  that  is 
to  si\y,  God,  and  there  must  be  as  many  Gods  as  there  are 
unit  realities  or  distinct  objects  of  thought  or  intuition, 
which  we  need  not  say  is  inadmissible.  These  unit  realities 
can  be  objects  of  thought  or  intuition  only  on  condition  of 
presenting  or  affirming  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  they 
can  present  or  affirm  themselves  in  intuition  only  as  they 
are  m  re,  not  as  they  are  not,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  in  our 
analysis  of  thought.  If  they  are  not  real  and  necessary 
being  they  cannot  affirm  themselves  as  such  ;  if  they  are 
not  such  they  can  affirm  themselves  only  as  contingent  and 
dependent  existences  that  have  their  being  in  another,  not 
in  themselves,  and  then  only  under  the  relation  of  contingency 
or  dependence,  or  in  relation  to  that  on  which  they  depend ; 
consequently  tliey  are  not  cognizable  without  intuition  of 
real  and  necessary  or  independent  being  which  creates  them. 
Contingency  or  dependence  expresses  a  relation,  but  rela- 
tions arc  cogitable  only  in  the  related,  and  only  when  both 
terms  of  the  relation  are  given.  Neither  term  can  be  infer- 
red from  the  other,  for  neither  can  be  thought  without  the 
other.  Hence  there  is  no  intuition  of  the  contingent  with- 
out intuition  of  the  necessary,  or  empirical  intuition  without 
ideal  intuition. 

The  categories  are  all  correlatives,  and  are  presented  in 
two  lines,  as  one  and  many,  the  same  and  the  diverse,  the 
iinivei*sal  and  the  particular,  the  intiuite  and  the  fiuite,  the 
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immutable  and  the  mutable,  the  permanent  and  the  transi- 
tory, tlie  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent,  substance  and  phenomena,  being  and  existences, 
cause  and  effect,  &c.  These  severally  connote  each  other, 
and  we  cannot  think  the  one  line  without  thinking  or  hav- 
ing intuition  of  the  other.  When  we  think  a  thing  as  par- 
ticular, we  distinguish  it  from  the  universal,  or  think  it  as 
not  universal ;  but  evidently  we  cannot  do  this  unless  the 
universal  is  intuitively  present  to  the  mind.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  every  one  of  the  other  categories.  The 
contingent  is  not  cogitable  without  intuition  of  the  neces- 
fiary;  nor  is  it  possible  to  think  the  contingent  without 
intuition  of  its  contingency,  for,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
foregoing  analysis,  the  object  presents  itself  by  its  own 
activity,  and  therefore  must  present  itself  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
is  not.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  relation  of 
the  categories  is  no  fact  of  experience,  nor  than  that  neither 
correlative  is  inferred  from  the  other.  Yet  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  men,  all  men,  even  very  young  children,  regard 
Dr.  Newman's  "  Unit  realities"  as  contingent,  as  dependent, 
or  as  not  having  the  cause  of  their  existence  in  themselves. 
Hence  the  questions  of  the  child  to  its  mother :  "  Who  made 
the  flowers  i  who  made  the  trees  ?  who  made  the  birds  ?  who 
made  the  stars?  who  made  father?  who  made  God?" 
Ilence,  too,  those  anxious  questionings  of  the  soul  that  we 
mark  in  the  ancient  heathen  and  in  me  modern  Protestant 
world :  Whence  came  we  ?  why  are  we  hero  ?  whither  do 
we  go?  It  is  only  scientists,  Comtists  or  Cosmists,  who  are 
satisfied  with  Topsy's  theory,  "  I  didn't  come,  I  grow'd." 
But  if  the  soul  had  no  intuition  of  the  relation  of  contingent 
and  necessary,  or  of  cause  and  effect,  it  would  and  could 
ask  no  such  questions. 

It  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  soul  has  present 
to  it  both  the  contingent  and  necessary,  as  the  condition 
a  priori  of  all  experience  or  empirical  intuition.  So  much 
Kant  has  proved.  The  object  of  thought  always  presents 
itself  either  as  contingent  or  as  necessarv.  The  cateojorios 
of  necessity  and  contingency,  not  being  empirical,  since  they 
are  the  forms  under  wliich  we  necessarily  apprehend  every 
object  we  do  apprehend,  we  call  them  ideas,  or  the  ideal. 
The  question  to  be  settled  is.  Is  the  ideal,  without  which  no 
fact  of  experience  is  possible,  on  the  side  of  the  object,  or 
on  the  side  of  the  subject  ?  Kant  places  it  on  the  side  of 
the  subject,  and  subjects  the  object  to  the  laws  of  the  soul ; 
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we  place  it  on  the  side  of  the  object,  and  hold  that  it  is  tliat 
without  which  the  object  is  not  intelligible,  and  therefore 
no  object  at  all.  Hence  we  maintiiin  that  the  object  of 
thought  is  not  a  simple  unit,  but  consists  of  three  inseparable 
elements,  the  ideal,  the  empirical,  and  their  relation.  The 
proof  that  we  are  right  is  furnished  in  our  analysis  of 
tliought,  and  rests  on  the  principle  that  what  is  not  is  not 
intelligible,  and  that  no  object  is  intelligible  save  as  it  reallj 
exists.  This  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  we  have 
established  that  the  object  presents  or  affirms  itself  by  ita 
own  activity.  Contingent  existences  are  active  only  in  their 
relation  to  the  necessary ;  consequently  are  intelligible  or 
cognizable  only  in  their  relation  of  contingency.  Then,  as 
certain  as  it  is  tliat  we  think,  so  certain  is  it  that  the  ideal  ia 
on  the  side  of  the  object,  not  on  the  side  of  the  subject. 
Tliis  will  appear  still  more  evident  when  we  recollect  that 
the  contingent  is  not  apprehensible  without  the  intuition  of 
the  necessary  on  which  it  depends,  and  the  necessary  is  and 
can  be  no  predicate  of  the  subject,  which  is  contingent  exist- 
ence, not  necessary  being,  since  it  depends  on  the  object  for 
its  power  to  act. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  ideal  is  given  intuitively  im 
every  thought,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  object,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  objective  and  real.  But  while  this 
agrees  with  Plato  in  asserting  the  objective  reality  of  the 
ideal,  in  opposition  to  Kant,  it  agrees  also  with  Aristotle 
and  St.  Thomas  in  denying  tliat  it  is  given  separately.  We 
assert  the  ideal  as  a  necessary  element  of  the  object,  but  we 
deny  that,  separated  from  the  empirical  element,  it  is  or  can 
be  an  object  of  thought;  for  man  in  this  life  is  not  pure 
spirit  or  soul,  but  spirit  or  soul  united  to  body,  and  cannot 
directly  perceive,  iis  maintained  by  Plato,  the  old  Gnostics 
or  Piieainatici^  the  modern  Transcendental ists,  Pierre 
Leroux,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Eniijlish  School  founded  bv 
the  opium-eater  Coleridge,  such  as  l3rs.  McCosh  and  Ward^ 
Presidents  Marsh,  Porter,  and  Hopkins,  to  mention  no 
others.  Hence  we  deny  the  proposition  of  the  Louvain 
professors,  improbated  by  the  Iloly  See,  that  the  mind  "  has 
immediate  cognition,  at  least  habitual,  of  God."  Cognition 
or  perception  is  an  act  of  the  soul  in  concurrence  with  the 
object,  and  the  soul,  though  the  forma  corporis^  or  inform- 
ing principle  of  the  body,  never  in  this  life  acts  without  the 
body,  and  consequently  can  perceive  the  ideal  only  as  sen- 
sibly represented.     The  ideal  is  really  given  in  intuition^ 
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bnt  not  by  itself  alone ;  it  is  given  in  the  empirical  fact  as 
its  a  priori  condition,  and  is  distinctly  held  only  as  sepa- 
rated from  it,  by  reflection,  the  intellectuB  agenSy  or  active 
intellect,  as  maintained  by  St  Thomas  and  the  whole  peri- 
patetic school,  as  well  as  by  the  official  teaching  in  our 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges  generally. 

Ideal  intuition  is  not  perception  or  cognition.  Per- 
ception is  empirical,  whether  mediate  or  immediate,  and 
whatever  its  object  or  its  sphere,  and  in  it  the  soul  is  always 
the  percipient  agent.  Intuition  of  the  ideal  is  solely  the  act 
of  the  object,  and  in  relation  to  it  the  intellect  is  passive. 
It  corresponds  to  the  intelligible  spnecies  of  the  peripatetics, 
or  rather  to  what  they  call  apexes  impresHa.  Dr.  lieid, 
founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  finished  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  thought  he  did  a  great  thing  when  be  vehemently 
attacked,  and  as  he  flattered  himself  made  away  with,  the 

Ehantasms  and  intelligible  species  of  the  peripatetics,  which 
e  supposed  were  held  to  be  certain  ideas  or  immaterial 
images  interposed  between  the  mind  and  the  real  object, 
and  when  he  asserted  that  we  perceive  things  themselves, 
not  their  ideas  or  images.  But  Dr.  Reid  mistook  a  wind- 
mill for  a  giant.  The  peripatetics  never  held,  as  he  supposed, 
ihe  phantasmata  and  the  species  inteUigibiles  to  be  either 
ideas  or  images,  nor  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish 
iHihool,  that  we  perceive  things  themselves ;  and  one  is  a 
little  surprised  to  find  so  able  and  so  learned  a  philosopher 
as  Gioberti  virtually  conceding  that  they  did,  and  giving 
Reid  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  credit  for  establishing  the 
fact  that  we  perceive  directly  and  immediately  external 
things  themselves.  We  ourselves  have  studied  the  peripa- 
tetic school  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas,  the  great- 
est of  the  Schoolmen,  and  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  sensible 
and  intelligible  species  as  he  represents  them,  that  is,  sup- 
posing we  ourselves  understand  him.  Both  the  sensible 
and  the  intelligible  species  proceed  from  the  object,  and  in 
relation  to  them  tlie  intellect  is  passive,  that  is,  simply  in 
poientia  ad  actum.  Now,  as  we  have  shown  that  the  intel- 
lect cannot  act  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  object  or  till 
the  object  is  placed  in  relation  with  it,  it  cannot  then,  either 
in  the  sensible  or  the  intelligible  order,  place  itself  in  relation 
with  the  object,  but  the  object,  by  an  objective  act  inde- 
pendent of  the  intellect,  must  place  itself  in  relation  with 
the  subject.  This  is  the  fact  that  underlies  the  doctrine  of 
the  peripatetic  phantasms  and  intelligible  species,  and  trans- 
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lated  into  modem  tliought  means  all  simply  what  we  call 
ideal  intuition,  or  the  presentation  or  amrmation  of  the 
object  by  itself  or  its  placing  itself  by  its  own  act  in  relation 
to  the  intellect  as  the  aprioH  condition  of  perception. 

But  as  the  soul  cannot  act  without  the  body,  the  intelligi- 
ble cannot  be  presented  save  as  sensibly  represented,  and 
therefore  only  in  the  phantasmata  or  sensible  species,  from 
which  the  active  intellect  abstracts,  divides,  disengages,  or 
separates — ^not  infers — them.  Yet  the  intelligible,  the  ideal, 
as  we  say,  is  really  presented,  and  is  the  object  in  wliich  the 
intellect  terminates  or  w^hich  it  attains,  the  very  doctrine  we 
are  endeavoring  by  our  analysis  of  the  object  to  bring  ouL 
Reid  never  understood  it,  and  psychologists  either  do  not 
distinguish  the  ideal  from  the  empirical,  or  profess  to  infer 
it  by  way  of  deduction  or  induction  from  the  sensible.  St. 
Thomas  does  neither,  for  he  holds  that  the  intelligible  enters 
the  mind  with  or  in  the  sensible,  and  is  simply  disengaged, 
not  concluded,  from  it 

It  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding  the 
question  of  the  reality  of  the  ideal  or  universal  and  necessary 
ideas,  which  correspond  to  the  cognitions  a  priori  of  Kant, 
with  the  scholastic  question  as  to  the  reality  of  universale, 
as  do  the  Louvain  professors,  in  the  proposition  improbated 
by  the  Holy  See,  that  univei'sals,  a  "parte  rei  consideratay 
are  indistinguishable  from  God,  wliich  confounds  universal* 
with  idea  exemplaris^  or  the  type  in  the  divine  mind  after 
which  God  creates,  and  which  St.  Thomas  says  is  nothing 
else  than  the  essence  of  God.  Idea  in  Deo  nihil  est  aliiM 
quam  essentia  Dei,  The  universals  of  the  Schoolmen  are 
divisible  into  classes:  1,  Whiteness,  roundness, and  the  like, 
to  which  some  think  Plato  ^ave  reality,  as  he  did  to  justice, 
the  beautiful,  &c.,  and  which  are  manifestly  abstractions, 
with  no  reality  save  in  their  concretes  from  which  tlie  mind 
abstracts  them;  2,  Genera  and  species,  as  humanitas.  The 
Scholastics,  as  far  as  our  study  of  them  goes,  do  not  sharply 
distinguish  between  tliese  two  classes,  but  treat  them  both 
imder  the  general  head  of  universals. 

Rosceline  and  the  Nominalists,  who  fell  under  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure,  held  imiversals  to  be  simply  general  terms,  or 
empty  words ;  Abclard  and  the  Conceptnalists  held  them  to 
be  not  empty  words,  but  mental  conceptions  existing  in  the 
mind  but  with  no  existence  a  parte  rei:  Guillaume  de 
Champeaux  of  St.  Victor,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
the  medifleval  Reahsts,  are  said  to  have  held  them  to  be  real  or 
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to  exist  a  parte  rei^  or  as  they  said  then,  as  separate  entities  ; 
St.  Thomas  and  the  Thomists,  as  is  well  known,  held  them 
to  exist  in  Tnente  or  in  conceptu  cum  fundamento  in  re, 
Bnt  Cousin,  in  his  PhUosophie  Scholastiqvs^  originally  pub- 
lished as  a  Keport  to  the  JFrench  Academy  on  the  unpub- 
lished works  01  Abelard,  thinks,  not  without  reason,  that  he 
finds  in  a  passage  cited  by  Abelard  from  William  de  Cham- 
pcaux,  that  the  mediaeval  realists  did  not  assert  the  separate 
entity  of  all  universals,  but  only  the  reality  of  genera  and 
species,  though  of  course,  not  either  as  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind,  or  as  existing  apart  from  their  individualization. 

The  reality  of  genera  and  species  is  very  plainly  taught  in 
Genesis,  for  it  is  there  asserted  that  God  created  all  nving 
creatures  each  after  its  kind ;  and  if  we  were  to  deny  it, 
generation  as  the  production  of  like  by  like  could  not  be 
asserted ;  the  dogma  of  Original  Sin,  or  that  all- men  or  the 
race  sinned  in  Adam,  would  be  something  more  than  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  and  we  have  observed  that  those  theo- 
logians who  deny  the  reality  of  the  species,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  deny  original  sin,  or  to  explain  it  away  so  as  to 
make  it  not  sin,  but  the  punishment  of  sin.  Certainly,  if 
the  race  were  not  one  and  real  in  Adam,  it  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  explain  how  original  sin  could  be  propa- 
gated by  natural  generation.  It  would  be  equally  difficult 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  Redemption  through  the  assump- 
tion of  human  nature  by  the  Word,  unless  we  suppose,  what 
is  not  admissible,  that  the  Word  assumed  each  individual 
man,  for  to  suppose  a  real  human  nature  common  to  all  men, 
is  to  assert  the  reality  of  the  genus  or  species.  The  denial 
of  the  reality  of  genera  and  species  not  only  denies  the  unity 
of  the  race  and  thus  denies  Original  Sin,  the  Incarnation, 
Eedemption,  and  Regeneration,  but  also  impugns,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  Mystery  oi  the  Blessed  Trinity,  by  denying  the 
unity  of  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  and  certain  it  is  that  both  RosceUne  and  Abelard 
were  accused  of  denying  or  misrepresenting  that  ineffable 
Mystery. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  views  of  St.  Thomas  on  this  pre- 
cise question,  or  that  he  has  treated  specially  of  tlie  question 
of  genera  and  species.  As  to  the  other  class  of  universals, 
he  is  unquestionably  right.  They  are  conceptions,  existing 
in  mente  cumfundarnenio  in  re^  that  is,  mental  abstractions, 
fonned  by  the  mind  operating  on  tlio  concretes  given  in 
intuition.     They  have  tlieir  foundation  in  reality.     There 
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is  a  basis  of  reality  in  all  onr  mental  conceptions,  even  in  onr 
wildest  imaginations  and  our  most  whimsical  fancies,  for  we 
neither  thiriK  nor  imagine  what  is  absolntely  unreal. 

But  however  this  may  be,  St.  Thomas*  does  not  class  what 
we  call  the  ideal  intuitively  ffiven,  with  the  universals  or 
conceptions,  with  simply  a  basis  in  reality.  He  asserts  self- 
evident  principles,  the  first  principles  of  science  or  of  demon- 
stration, which  are  neither  lormea  by  the  mind,  nor  obtained 
from  experience,  but  precede  experience  and  all  reasoning, 
and  which  must  be  given  by  ideal  intuition.  In  its  sub- 
stance, its  principles  and  method,  the  real  philosopher  will 
find  that  tlie  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  cannot  pe  safely 
rejected,  although,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  he  may 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  errors  which  have  arisen 
since  his  time,  to  explain  some  questions  more  fully  than  St. 
Thomas  has  done  and  to  prove  some  points  which  he  could 
take  for  granted. 


IX.       ANALYfilS   OF   THE   IDEAL. 

The  analysis  of  Thought  gives  us  three  inseparable  ele- 
ments, all  equally  real :  subject,  object,  and  their  relation ; 
the  analysis  of  the  Object  gives  us  also  three  inseparable  ele- 
ments, all  objectively  real,  namely,  the  ideal,  the  empirical, 
and  their  relation.  The  analysis  of  the  Ideal,  we  shall  see, 
gives  us  again  three  inseparable  elements,  all  also  objectively 
real,  namely,  the  necessary,  the  contingent,  and  their  rela- 
tion, or  being,  existences,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

We  have  found  what  logicians  call  the  categories  and  what 
we  call  the  ideal  or  objective  ideas,  and  witliout  which  no 
thought  or  fact  of  experience,  as  K«nt  has  proved,  is  possible, 
are  identical.  Aristotle  makes  the  categories  ten  and  two 
predicaments;  Kant  makes  them  fifteen,  two  of  the  sensi- 
bility, twelve  of  the  understanding  (  Verstand)^  and  one  of 
the  reason,  {Verrmnft) :  but  whatever  their  number,  they 
arc,  contrary  to  Kant,  intuitive,  and  therefore  objectively 
real.  They  are  intuitive  because  they  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions a  priori  of  experience  or  the  soul's  intellectual 
action ;  and  they  are  objective,  since  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  intuitive,  for  intuition  is  the  act  of  the  object,  not  of 
the  subject. 

*  See  Sum  ma,  p.  1,  Q.  2,  a.  1. 
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All  philosophers  agree  that  whatever  exists  is  arranged 
under  some  one  or  all  of  these  categories,  and  is  either  neces- 
sary or  contingent,  independent  or  dependent,  one  or  many, 
tlie  same  or  the  diverse,  universal  or  particular,  invariahle  or 
variable,  immutable  or  mutable,  permanent  or  transitory, 
infinite  or  finite,  eternal  or  temporary,  being  or  existences, 
cause  or  effect,  creator  or  creature.  They  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  two  lines,  and  go,  so  to  speak,  in  pairs,  and  arc  cor- 
relatives, and  each  connotes  the  other. 

But  these  categories  may  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber. Cousin  contends  that  all  the  categories  of  the  upper 
line  may  be  reduced  to  the  single  category  of  being,  and 
those  oi  the  lower  line  to  the  single  category  of  phenome- 
non, or  the  two  lines  to  substance  and  cause.  Kosmini 
reduces  the  categories  of  tlie  upper  line  to  being  in  general ; 
Father  Kothenflue  reduces  them  all  to  the  single  category 
of  ens  redU^  or  real  being,  in  contradistinction  from  the  ens 
in  genere  of  Eosraini ;  the  Louvain  professors,  as  all  exclu- 
sive ontologists,  do  the  same.  The  exclusive  psychologists 
reduce  them  all  to'  the  category  of  the  soul  or  our  personal 
existence  ;  Gioberti  reduces  the  categories  of  the  upper  line 
to  that  of  real  and  necessary  being,  ens  necessarium  et  reale^ 
and  all  the  categories  of  the  lower  line  to  that  of  contin- 
gent existences,  or  briefly,  both  lines  to  Being  and  Exist- 
ences. 

Cousin's  reduction  is  inadmissible,  for  it  omits  the  second 
line,  or  denies  its  reality.  Phenomenon,  in  so  far  as  real  or 
any  thing,  is  identical  with  being,  and  does  not  constitute  a 
distinct  category.  Cousin  makes  beiuff  and  substance  iden- 
tical, a  pantheistic  error  ;  for  though  all  being  is  substance, 
all  substances  are  not  real  and  necessary  being.  He  also 
places  cause  in  the  lower  line,  which  is  a  mistake.  The 
effect  is  in  the  second  line,  but  not  the  cause.  It  is  tioic, 
cause  is  not  in  the  upper  line,  for  it  is  not  eternal  and  neces- 
sary. The  causative  power  is  in  being,  and  therefore  in  the 
upper  line,  but  actual  cause  is  the  nexus  between  the  two 
lines,  and  is  included  in  the  relation  between  them,  or 
between  the  necessary  and  the  contingent.  This  shows  that 
the  ideal  or  the  categories  cannot  be  reduced  to  two,  for  that 
would  deny  all  relation  between  them,  and  make  them  sub- 
ject and  predicate  without  the  copula.  Gioberti  is  more 
philosophical  in  reducing  them  to  three,  in  his  terminology, 
lieing,  existences,  and  tlieir  relation. 

Cousin,  Father  Rotlnniflue,  Professor  Ubaghs,  and  all  the 
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ontolo^ists,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  are  right  in  their  reduo- 
tion  01  tlie  categories  of  the  upper  line  to  the  single  category 
of  real  and  necessary  being,  tliongh  Cousin  and  Spinoza,  as 
do  all  pantheists,  err  in  making  being  and  substance  identi- 
cal, and  in  asserting  one  only  substance,  as  do  the  Cosmists, 
for  this  restricts  the  ideal  to  the  upper  line,  and  excludes 
entirely  the  lower  lino.  Hence  they  resolve  all  reality  into 
being,  or  substance  and  phenomenon,  the  last  real  only  in 
being  or  substance. 

Heal  and  necessary  being  is  independent,  and  can  stand 
alone,  but  we  found  in  our  analysis  of  the  object^  another 
line  of  categories,  the  contingent,  the  particular,  the  depend- 
ent, &c.,  equally  necessary  as  the  a  priori  condition  of 
experience  or  empirical  intuition,  and  tuerefore  included  in 
the  ideal  element  of  the  object,  and  therefore  given  or  pre- 
sented in  ideal  intuition.  The  relation  between  the  two 
lines  of  categories,  and  which  is  really  the  relation,  not  yet 
considered,  between  the  ideal  and  the  empirical,  and  also 
given  by  ideal  intuition,  will  be  treated  further  on.  Here  we 
are  considering  only  the  two  lines  of  categories,  given  together 
in  ideal  intuition.  For  the  present  we  shall  consider  them 
simply  as  reduced  to  two  categories,  namely,  the  necessary  and 
tlie  contingent,  which  will  soon  appear  to  be  necessary  bein^ 
and  contingent  existences.  These  categories  are,  as  included 
eitlier  in  the  ideal  or  in  the  object  of  thought,  correlatives, 
and  neither  can  be  inferred  or  concluded  from  the  other. 
They  do  not  imply  one  the  other,  but  each  connotes  \connota{\ 
the  other,  that  is  to  say,  neither  is  cognizable  without  the 
other.  They  who  take  the  necessary  as  their  principium 
can  conclude  from  it  only  the  necessary,  not  the  contin- 
gent, and  lience  the  pure  ontologists,  who  attempt  by  logi- 
cal deduction  from  real  and  necessary  being  alone  to 
obtain  the  contingent,  inevitably  fall  into  pantheism.  It 
is  equally  impossible- to  conclude,  by  logical  induction,  real 
and  necessary  being  from  the  contingent.  Deduction  from 
the  contingent  can  give  only  the  contingent,  and  induction 
can  give  only  a  generalization,  which  remains  always  in  the 
order  of  the  particulars  generalized.  Hence  those  who  make 
tlie  contingent  their  principium,  if  consequent,  inevitably 
fall  into  atlieism.  The  error  of  each  class  arises  from  their 
incomplete  analysis  of  the  object  and  of  its  ideal  element. 
The  complete  analysis  of  the  object  shows,  as  we  have  seen, 
tliat  the  ideal  element  is  given  intuitively,  as  the  a  priori 
condition  of  the  empirical.     The  analysis  of  the  ideal  shows 
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that  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  are  both  given  in  the 
ideal  intuition  and  there  is  no  need  of  attempting  to  con- 
chide  eitiier  from  the  other.  They  are  both  primitive,  and 
being  intuitively  given,  both  are  and  must  be  objectively 
real. 

Bat  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  are  abstract  terms, 
and  are  real  only  in  their  concretes.     There  is  and  can  be 
no  intuition  of  necessary  and  contingent  as  abstractions;  for 
as  abstractions  they  have  no  objective  esisteuce,  and  there- 
fore are  incapable  of  presenting  or  aihrming  themselves  ia 
Intnition,  which,  as  ve  have  shown,  is  the  act  of  the  object, 
not  of  the  snbieet.     The  necessary  must  therefore,  since  we 
have  proved  it  real,  be  real  and  necessary  being,  and  intu- 
I  ition  of  it  is  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being.     In  like 
manner,  intuition  of  the  contingent  is  not  intnition  of  con- 
I  tingent   nothing,   but    of  contingent  being,  that  ia,   exist- 
ences, the  ene  necundurn.  quid  uf  the  Schoolmen.     This  ia 
wliat  ive  liave  proved  in  proving  the  reality  of  the  ideal. 
'  Ideas  without  which  no  fact  of  knowledge  is  possible,  and 
I  which  through  objective  intnition  enter  into  all  onr  mental 
I  operations,  are  not,  as  they  are  too  often  dialled,  abstract 
ideiis,  but  real. 

We  have  reduced,  provisorily.  the  ideas  or  categories  to 
t  two,  necessary  and  contingent,  whicii  we  find,  in  the  fact 
I  that  they  are  intuitively  given,  are  real,  and  if  real,  then  the 
['  necessary  is  real  and  necessary  being,  and  the  cxtutingent  i» 
f  contingent,  though  real,  existence.    Tlien  the  analysis  of  the 
[  ideal  or  a  priori  element  of  human  knowledge  gives  ob 
I  being,  oxistencea.  and  their  relation.     These  three  terms  are 
really  given  intuitively,  bnt,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fact  of 
thought  or  experience,  they  are  given  aa  an  insepambie  ele- 
ment of  the  object,  not  as  distinct  or  separate  objects  of 
thonght,  or  of  empirical  apprehension,  noetic  or  sensible. 
They  are  given  in  the  empirical  fact,  thougli  its  a  priori 
U  element,  and  the  mind  by  its  own  intuitive  action  does  not 
I  dietiaguish  them  from  the  empirical  element  of  the  object, 
I  or  perceive  them  as  distinct  and  separate  objects  of  thought. 
I  We  distinguish  them  only  by  reflection,  or  by  the  analysis 
[  of  the  object,  which  is  complex,  distinguishing  what  in  the 
f  object  is  ideal  and  a  priori  from  what  is  empirical  and  o 
Mpmteriari.     When  we  assert  the  necessary  and  contingent  ii» 
I  ideas,  the  mind,  again,  does  not  perceive  that  tlie  one  is 
I  being  and  the  other  existence  or  dependent  on  being ;  the 
^—ina  perceives  tliia  only  in  reflecting  tliat  if  given  they  must 
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be  objective  and  real,  and  if  real,  being  and  existence,  for 
what  is  not  being,  or  by  or  from  being,  is  not  real.  The 
identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  of  uie  real  with  being 
and  what  is  from  being,  is  arrived  at  by  reflection,  and  is,  ff 
you  insist  on  it,  a  conclusion,  but,  as  tlie  logicians  say,  an 
explicative,  not  an  illative  conclusion. 

15ut  we  have  reduced  the  categories  to  the  necessary  and 
contingent,  and  found  the  necessary  identical  with  real  and 
necessary  being,  ens  necessarium  et  reale,  and  the  contingent 
identical  with  contingent  existence,  e7i8  secundum  quid. 
Being  is  independent,  and  can  stand  alone,  and  can  be 
asserted  without  asserting  any  thing  beside  itself ;  for  who 
says  being  says  being  is — a  fact  misconceiyed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  w^ien  he  denies  that  the  unconditioned  can  be 
thought,  because  thought  itself  conditions  it.  But  a  contin- 
gent existence  cannot  be  thought  by  itself  alone,  for  contin- 
gency asserts  a  relation,  and  can  be  thought  or  asserted  only 
under  that  relation.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  assert  ideal  intuition  of  the  contingent  as  independent, 
self-existent,  for  it  would  not  then  be  contingent.  The  con- 
tingent, as  th^  term  itself  implies,  has  not  the  cause  or 
source  of  its  existence  in  itself,  but  is  dependent  on  being. 
The  relation  between  the  two  categories  is  the  relation  of 
dependence  of  the  contingent  on  the  eecessary,  or  of  contin- 
gent existences  on  real  and  necessary  being.  This  relation 
we  express  by  the  word  existences.  The  ex  in  the  word 
existence  implies  relation,  and  that  the  existence  is  derived 
froju  being,  and,  though  distinguished  from  it,  depends  on 
it,  or  has  its  being  in  it,  and  not  in  itself. 

The  Scholastics  apply  the  word  ens^  being,  alike  to  real 
and  necessary  being  and  to  contingent  existences,  to  what- 
ever is  real,  and  also  to  whatever  is  unreal,  or  a  mere  figment 
of  the  imagination,  as  when  they  say  ens  rationis.  This 
comes  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  language,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Latin  classics,  is  not  rich  in  philosophic  terms,  but 
still  more  from  the  fact  that  they  treat  philosophy  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  reflection,  which  is  secondary,  and 
is  the  action  of  the  mind  on  its  intuitions.  Whatever  can  be 
the  object  of  reflective  thought,  though  the  merest  absti-action 
or  the  purest  fiction,  they  call  by  the  common  name  of  ens  : 
it  may  be  ens  reale  or  ens  possihile^  ens  necessarium  ov  ens 
contingens^  ens  simpliciter  or  ens  secuadum  qtiid.  From  the 
Schoolmen  the  practice  has  passed  into  all  modern  languages. 
We  think  it  would  be  more  simple  and  convenient,  and  tend 
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to  avoid  confusion,  to  restrict  as  Gioberti  does,  being  to  the 
ens  nvipliciter  of  the  Schoohncn,  and  to  use  tlie  word  exist- 
ence, or  rather  existences,  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  to  express 
whatever  is  from  being  and  depends  on  it,  and  yet  is  dis- 
tincrnishable  from  it. 

Making  tliis  change  in  the  received  terminology  of  philos- 
ophy, the  analysis  of  the  ideal  gives  us  being,  Existences, 
and  the  relation  between  them.  The  second  term,  as  the 
lower  line  in  the  categories,  must  be  given  in  the  ideal 
intuition,  for  we  cannot  perceive  bxistenccs,  or  empirically 
apprehend  contingents,  unless  we  have  present  to  our  mind 
the  idea  of  contingency  as  the  correlative  of  the  necessary, 
as  shown  in  our  analysis  of  the  object. 

There  remains  now  to  be  considered  the  third  term,  or  the 
relation  of  the  contingent  to  the  necessary,  or  of  existences 
to  Being.  Being  and  existences  comprise  all  that  is  or  exists. 
What  is  not  real  and  necessary,  self-existent  and  independent 
being,  is  eitlicr  nothing  or  it  is  from  being  and  dependent 
on  being.  Existences  are,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished 
from  bcmff,  and  3'ct  are  real,  for  the  idea  of  contingency  is 
given  in  the  objective  intuition,  or  in  the  ideal  clement  of 
the  object.  Existences  are  then  real,  not  nothing,  and  yet 
are  not  bcin^.  Nevertheless  they  are,  as  wo  have  seen, 
related  to  bemg  and  dependent  on  it.  But  they  cannot  be 
distinct  from  being,  and  yet  dependent  on  being,  unless  pro- 
duced from  nothing  b}'  the  creative  act  of  being.  Being 
alone  is  eternal,  self-existent,  and  beside  being  there  is  and 
can  be  only  existences  created  by  being.  Being  must  either 
create  them  from  nothing  by  the  sole  energy  of  its  will,  or 
it  must  evolve  them  from  itself.  Not  the  last,  for  that 
would  deny  that  they  are  distinct  from  being;  then  the  first 
must  be  accepted  as  the  only  alternative.  Hence  the  anal}^- 
sis  of  the  ideal  gives  us  being,  existences,  and  the  creative 
act  of  being  as  the  nexus  or  copula  that  unites  existences  to 
being,  or  the  pi'cdicatc  to  the  subject. 

The  ideal  then  has,  as  Gioberti  truly  remarks,  the  three 
terms  of  a  complete  judgment,  subject,  predicate,  and 
copuhi,  and  as  it  is  formed  hy  the  ideal,  it  is  real,  ohjcetive, 
formed  and  presented  to  us  by  being  itself,  presented  not 
separately,  but  as  the  ideal  element  of  the  object.  It  con- 
tarns  a  formula  that  excludes  alike  ontologisni  and  psycholo- 
fism,  and  gives  the  principiumof  each  in  its  real  synthesiiJ. 
'he  intelligent  reader  will  see,  also,  we  trust,  that  it  excludes 
alike  tlie  exaggerations  of  both  spiritualists  and  seiisists,  and 
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that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  charge  it,  as  we 
have  set  it  fortli,  with  atheism  or  pantheism,  as  many  excellent 
persons  have  done,  as  they  fiud  it  stated  in  the  pages  of 
Gioberti.  It  refutes,  as  we  trust  we  shall  soon  see,  both 
atheism  and  pantheism,  and  establishes  Christian  theism. 
Truth,  if  truth,  is  truth,  let  who  will  tell  it,  and  it  is  as  law- 
ful to  accept  it  when  told  by  Gioberti  as  when  told  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  liant.  Cousin,  rierre  Leroux,  or  Sir  William 
Hamilton. 


X. ANALYSIS    OF   THE    RELATION. 

In  the  analysis  of  thought,  the  analysis  of  the  obiect,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  ideal  wc  have  found  in  each,  three  ele- 
ments given  simultaneously  and  inseparably.  In  thought : 
subject,  object,  and  their  relation ;  in  the  object :  the  ideal, 
the  empirical,  and  their  relation  ;  in  the  ideal :  the  necessary 
or  being,  the  contingent  or  existences,  and  their  relation. 
But  though  in  the  last  analysis  we  have  stated  the  relation  is 
the  creative  act,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  we 
have  given  only  a  meagre  account  of  the  relation  in  the 
analysis  of  thought,  and  still  less  in  the  analysis  of  the  object. 
This  has  been  partly  because  we  are  not  setting  forth  a 
complete  system  of  philosophy  embracing  all  the  questions 
of  rational  science,  and  partly  because  till  we  had  reached  the 
analysis  of  the  ideal,  the  analysis,  or  a  proper  account  of  the 
relation  in  the  other  two  cases,  could  not  be  given,  since  the 
relation,  as  we  hope  to  show,  is  substantially  one  and  the  same 
in  each  of  the  three  cases. 

The  analysis  of  the  relation  is  not  practicable  in  the  sense 
of  the  other  analyses  we  have  made ;  for,  as  relation,  it  has 
only  a  single  term,  and  prescinded  from  the  related  is 
simply  nullity.  We  can  analyze  it  only  in  the  related,  in 
whicii  alone  it  is  real.  In  the  fact  of  thought  we  have  found 
that  the  object  is  active,  not  passive  as  most  philosophies 
teach ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  the  object  that  renders  the 
subject  active,  reduces  it  to  act,  and  therefore  creates  it.  St 
Thomas  and,  we  believe,  all  the  Scholastics,  teach  that  in 
the  reception  of  the  phantasms  and  the  intelligible  species 
the  mind  is  passive.  That  which  is  purely  passive  is  as  if  it 
were  not,  for  whatever  really  is  or  exists,  is  or  exists  in  actUy 
and  therefore  is  necessarily  active.     Since,  then,  the  phan- 
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tasms  and  species  proceed  from  the  object,*  it  follows  that 
the  object  actualizes  the  subject,  and  renders  it  active  or 
inteUecttia  agens.  Hence  the  relation  of  object  and  subject  in 
the  fact  of  thought  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
object  actualizes  or  creates  the  subject,  not  the  subject  the 
object. 

The  relation  we  have  found  of  the  ideal  and  empirical  is 
also  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  empirical  we 
have  found  is  impossible  without  the  ideal,  for  it  depends 
on  it,  and  does  not  and  cannot  exist  without  it.  That  with- 
out which  a  thing  does  not  and  cannot  exist,  and  on  which 
it  depends,  is  its  cause.  The  ideal  then  causes,  produces,  or 
creates  the  empirical,  and  therefore  the  relation  between 
them  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Ideal  space  pro- 
duces empirical  space,  and  ideal  time  produces  empirical 
time.  As  tlie  ideal  is  real  and  necessary  being,  ens  necea- 
sarium  et  recUe^  as  we  have  seen,  ideal  space  is  and  can  be 
only  the  power  of  being  to  externize  its  own  acts,  in  the 
order  of  coexistences,  and  ideal  time  can  only  be  the  power 
of  being  to  externize  its  own  acts  successively,  or  pro- 
gressively. Empirical  space  is  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power  producing  the  relation  of  coexistence ;  empirical 
time  is  its  effect  in  producing  the  relation  of  succession,  or 
progressive  actualization.  The  relations  of  space  and  time 
are  therefore  resolvable  into  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  reverse  of  what  is  maintained  by  Jlume  and  our  modem 
scientists. 

•As  all  the  categories  of  the  upper  line  are  integrated  in 
real  and  necessary  i)eing,  and  as  all  the  categories  of  the  lower 
lino  are  integrated  in  existences,  so  all  relations  must  be 
integrated  in  the  relation  of  being  and  existences,  which  is 
the  act  of  being,  producing,  or  actualizing  existences,  and 
therefore  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect     Ileuce  there  are 


*  Wo  think  it  a  cnpitnl  mistake  of  some  modems  to  suppose,  as  does 
the  very  able  and  letirned  Father  Dalgtiirns  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
Holy  Communion,  that  the  Scholastics  held  that  the  phantasms  and  spe- 
cies by  which  the  mind  seizes  the  object  arc  furnislied  by  tlie  mind 
itself.  This  would  make  the  Scholastic  philosophy  a  pure  psychologism, 
which  it  certainly  is  not,  though  it  becomes  so  in  the  hands  of  many  who 
profess  to  follow  it.  St.  Thomas  expressly  makes  the  mind  passive  in 
tlieir  reception,  and  therefore  must  hold  that  they  are  furnished  bv  tlie 
object,  and  conse(]uently  that  in  them  or  by  means  of  them  llie  object 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  and  actualizes  it,  or  constitutes  it  intelUnitus 
agens.  There  are  more  who  swear  by  St.  Thomas  than  understand  liim. 
and  not  a  few  call  Uiemseives  Thomlsts  who  are  really  Cartesuins. 
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and  can  b^  no  passive  relations,  or  relations  of  passivity* 
Whatever  is  or  exists  is  active,  and  God,  who  is  being  in  its 
plenitude  and  infinity,  is,  as  say  the  theologians,  actus  purU- 
sirmiSy  most  pure  act.  Only  the  active  is  or  exists;  the 
passive  is  non-existent,  is  notliing,  and  can  be  the  subject  of 
no  predicate  or  relation.  So  virtually  reasons  St  Thomas  in 
refuting  the  Gentile  doctrine  of  a  materia  prima  or  first 
matter.  Aristotle  held  that  matter  eternally  exists,  and  tliat 
all  things  consist  of  this  eternally  existing  matter  and  form 
given  it  by  the  equally  eternally  existing  Mind  or  Intelli- 
gence. St.  Thomas  modifies  this  doctrine,  and  teaches  tliat 
the  reality  of  things,  or  the  real  thing  itself,  is  in  the  form, 
or  idea  as  Plato  says,  and  consequently  is  not  a  form 
impressed  on  a  preexisting  matter,  but  a  creation  from 
nothing;  for  matter  without  form,  he  maintjuns,  is  merely 
in  potcntia  ad  formain^  therefore  passive,  therefore  mere 
possibility,  and  therefore,  prescinded  from  the  creative  act, 
simply  non-existent,  a  pure  nullit}^  or  nothing.  Even  llegel 
asserts  as  much  when  he  makes  das  reine  Seyn  the  equiva- 
lent of  das  NiclitrSeijn,  To  give  activity  to  the  passive,  to 
give  form  to  the  possible,  or  to  create  from  nothing,  says  one 
and  the  same  tiling. 

St  Thomas  teaches,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  mind  in  the 
reception  of  the  phantisms  and  species  is  passive,  and  there- 
fore must  hold,  if  consistent  with  himself,  that  pri<ir  to  the 
afllrination  of  the  object  through  them  the  mind  does  not 
actually  exist ;  consequently  that  the  aftinnation  or  presenta- 
tion of  the  object  creates  the  mind,  or  the  intellectual  or 
intelliiijent  subject,  wliicli,  again,  proves  that  the  relation  of 
subject  and  object  is  the  relation  of  ciuise  and  effect  If 
then  we  accept  tlie  doctrine  of  8t  Thomas,  otherwise  undeni- 
able, that  the  passive  and  the  possible  are  identical,  we  must 
deny — since  the  possible  is  non-existent,  a  pure  abstraction, 
and  therefore,  simply  nothing — that  tlicre  are  or  can  be  any 
passive  relations,  and  hold  that  in  all  relations,  ideal  or 
empirical,  the  one  term  of  the  relation  is  the  cause  of  the 
other.  This  is  why  one  term  of  the  relation  cannot  be 
known  without  intuition  of  the  other,  or  why,  as  we  say, 
correlatives  connote  one  another. 

Here,  too,  we  may  see  yet  more  clearly  than  we  have 
already  seen,  the  error  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  asserting 
that  correlatives  are  reciprocal,  and  the  still  more  glaring 
error  of  Cousin  in  assertimx  the  same  thin":  of  Ciinse  and 
effect     Correlatives  connote  each  other,  it  is  true  ;  but  not 
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as  reciprocal,  for  in  the  intuition  they  are  affirmed,  and  in 
cognition  connoted,  the  one  as  creating  or  producing  tlie 
otiier,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  tlie  effect  creates 
the  cause,  or  that  cause  and  effect  produce  reciprocally  each 
the  other.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  misled  by  his  failure  to 
comprehend  that  all  relations  are  integrated  in  the  relation 
of  being  and  existences,  and  are  therefore  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  of  the  productive  or  creative  power  of  being 
producing  existences.  He,  as  does  Hume,  excludes  the 
notion  or  conception  of  power,  and  therefore  not  only  the 
creative  act  of  being,  but  of  all  activity,  and  conceives  all 
relations  as  passive.  They  are  all  resolvable  into  relations 
of  coexistence  and  succession,  or  relations  of  space  and  time, 
and  therefore  relations  of  the  passive ;  for  excluding  ontol- 
ojyy  from  the  region  of  science,  or  the  cogitable.  Sir  W. 
llamilton  can  assert  no  creative  or  productive  power,  and 
recognize  no  relation  of  real  cause  and  effect. 

Neither  Cousin  nor  Sir  William  Hamilton  ever  under- 
stood that  the  object  affirmed  in  thought,  and  without  which 
there  is  and  can  be  no  thought,  actualizes,  that  is,  places  or 
crcjites  the  subject,  and  renders  it  thinking  or  cognitive  sub- 
ject. The  object  does  not  simply  furnish  the  occasion  or 
necessary  condition  to  the  subject  for  the  exercise  of  a 
power  or  faculty  it  already  possesses,  but  creates  the  mind 
itself,  and  gives  it  its  faculty,  as  we  have  already  proved  in 
proving  that  in  ideal  intuition  the  soul  is  passive,  that  is — 
as  St.  Thomas  implies  in  resolving  the  passive  into  the  pos- 
sible— non-existent,  and  therefore  the  subject  of  no  relation 
or  predicate.  The  ideal  or  intuitive  object  must  then  be 
real  and  necessary  being,  for  the  contingent  is  not  creative, 
and  hence  the  intuition  of  being,  which  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton denies,  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  eliciting  of  this  or 
that  particular  thought,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Boul  as  intelligent  subject,  and  therefore  must  be  a  persistent 
fact,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  section  on  Exist- 
ences. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  relation  of  subject  and  object, 
or  rather  of  object  and  subject,  in  every  thought  is  the  rela- 
tion, as  we  have  said,  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  the  thirtl 
tenn  or  copula  in  the  ideal  judgment,  and  is  in  every  judg- 
ment, whether  ideal  or  empirical,  that  which  makes  it  a 
judgment  or  affirmation.  Being,  Gioberti  says,  contains  a 
complete  judgment  in  itself,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  being  is  / 
bat  tliis  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose.  Being  and  exist* 
vou  n.— 6 
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ences  as  Bttbject  and  predicate  constitnto  no  jndgment  with- 
out tlio  copula  that  juiiis  the  predicate  to  tlie  subject,  As  j 
tlic  uopiiia  can  proceed  only  imm  being,  or  the  subject  of  I 
tlie  pi-odicatfl,  as  ita  act,  the  ideal  judgment  is  necessarily  1 
En'  urcaiexulctitiaa :  and,  as  the  object crejites  or  prodnoea  ^ 
thu  nrtidicate,  the  judgment  iu  its  three  terms  is  Oivineand  j 
apo<iictic,  tlie  necessary  and  apodictic  ground  of  every  j 
human  or  einpiriciLl  judgment,  without  intuition  of  whiclt  I 
tlic  lininaiunind  can  neither  jud<rc  nor  exist. 

It  is  not  pretended  of  course  tTiat  all  judgments  are  ideal,- 
any  more  than  it  is  that  every  cause  is  lirst  cause.  There'] 
arc  SKcoitd  (nnseB,  and  consequently  eccond  or  eccondury,'! 
thnt  IS,  empirical  jnd^menta.  Thf  Becond  cause  dependaon  I 
the  first  cause  which  is  the  cause  of  all  causes ;  so  the  empt-  1 
rical  judgment  depends  on  the  ideal  or  Divine  jndginent^J 
which  it  Rupies  or  imitiitus,  as  the  second  cauae  alwa}-8  copies' J 
or  tmitiitcs  in  its  own  manner  and  degree  the  tinit  cauea  t 
Tlierc  is  no  jiidgnicnt — and  every  thouglit  Is  a  judgment —  1 
■without  the  creative  act  of  being  creating  the  mind  and  fur-1 
nishiii^  it  the  light  by  which  it  sees  and  knows ;  yot,  tha  I 
iinmodiute  relation  in  empirical  judgments,  that  is,  judf^'l 
nients  which  the  sonl  herself  forms,  though  a  relation  of  J 
cause  and  elTect,  \s  not  the  rchitlon  between  l}eing  and  exist-l 
«nccfs  as  we  once  thought,  though  perti:ipi  urroueonsly,  thalM 
Oiolwrti  maintained,  and  which  were  sheer  pantheism,  ii)a»-l 
much  ae  it  would  deny  the  existence  of  second  causes,  audi 
make  (iod  llie  finite  and  universal  actor.  The  relation  in  thai 
idcil  judgment  is  only  eminentiij  the  eanse  in  the  empirical'i 
judgment,  in  the  sense  iu  whicli  being  is  the  eminent  cause'l 
of  iill  actions,  in  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  causes.  ¥ 

The  copiiliior  relation  in  the  idciil  judgment  is  the  creativel 
act  of  being,  or  Biihjectereiitlngthepriidiciite,  as  we  shall  sooitl 
prove,  and  uniting  it  to  itsulf.  This  is  true  of  all  relations.  ■ 
Tlic  Ki«t  term  of  the  relation  of  suhjoctand  predicate,  is  thej 
canse  of  tho  second  term,  and  by  its  own  causative  act  uniteffl 
the  predicute  to  itiwilf  as  its  subject.  Second  eauees  have,  iii4 
nihition  to  the  first  cause,  the  relation  of  dependence,  araj 
produced  by  it,  are  ite  etfocte  or  ivrodiciites  j  but  in  relation  tiS 
their  own  effects,  they  are  ethcient  causes,  and  represonki 
creative  being.  Wo  are  existences  and  wliolly  dependent^ 
on  real  and  nocessiiry  beiiig.  for  <inr  existence  and  onr  pow-fl 
ers  are  shiiply  the  euect  of  the  divine  creative  act  or  activltyjf 
but  iu  relation  to  oiU"  own  acft'  wp  arc  cause;  we  are  ihtfr 
subject,  tliey  arc  the  pi-odieittt ,  and  oar  act  pruductng  them 
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is  the  copula.  In  this  sense  the  second  canse  copies  the  first 
cause,  and  the  empirical  judgment  copies  the  ideal  or,  as  we 
have  called  it,  tlie  Divine  judgment. 

We  say  this  not  by  way  of  proof  that  the  relation  between 
being  and  existence  is  tlie  creative  act  of  being,  which  fol- 
lows necessarily  from  the  reduction  of  tlio  categories  to  being, 
existences,  and  their  relation,  or  subject,  predicate,  and 
copula,  for  the  copula  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  creative 
act  of  being ;  but  to  prevent  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
being  is  the  agent  that  acts  in  our  acts,  and  that  our  acts  are 
predicates  of  the  Divine  activity  ;  which  is  the  mistake  into 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  falls  in  his  "Reign  of  Law,"  and 
of  all  who  impugn  Free  Will,  and  deny  the  reality  of  second 
causes.  Having  done  this,  and  having  resolved  the  relation 
of  being  aud  existences,  and  all  relations  into  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Fact 
of  Creation. 


XI. — THE  FACT  OF  CREATION. 

The  great  Gentile  apostasy  from  the  Patriarchial  religion 
origihatcd  in  the  loss  of  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  fact 
of  creation:  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  No  Gen- 
tile philosophy,  known  to  us,  recognizes  the  fact  of  creation ; 
and  the  mother-error  of  all  Gentilism  is  pantheism,  and 
pantheism  is  no  vulgar  error,  originating  with  the  ignorant 
and  unlettered  many,  but  the  error  of  the  cultivated  few^ 
philosophers  and  scientists,  who,  by  their  refinements  and 
subtile  speculations  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  first 
obscure  m  their  own  minds  and  then  wholly  obliterate  from 
them  the  fact  of  creation. 

Dr.  Dollinger,  in  his  Tleathenism  hefore  Christianity^ 
assumes  that  heathenism  originated  with  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar,  not  with  the  learned  and  scientific.  But  this  view 
cannot  be  accepted  by  any  one  who  has  watched  the  course 
of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  for  the  last  tliree  centuries. 
Three  centuries  ago  Christian  theism  was  held  universally 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  civilized  society,  and  atheism 
was  regarded  with  horror,  and  hardly  dared  sliow  its  head  ; 
now,  tlie  most  esteemed,  the  most  distinguislied  philosophei"S 
and  Scientists,  like  Emerson,  Herbert  Spencer,  Profcsswr 
Iluxley,  Emile  Littre,  Claude  liernai'd,  \oigt,  liiichiuann, 
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Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Professor  Tyndall,  to  mention  na 
others,  are  decided  pantlieists,  and  undisguised  atheists. 
They  are  not  merely  tolerated,  but  are  held  to  be  the  great 
men  and  shining  lights  of  the  asre.  Pantheism — atheism — 
in  our  times  originates  with  philosophers  and  scientists  and 
descends  to  the  people,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  the  same  in 
ancient  times.  The  corruption,  alike  of  language  and  of 
doctrine,  is  always  the  work  of  philosophers  and  of  tlie 
learned  or  the  half-learaed,  never  of  the  people. 

The  various  heathen  mythologies  never  originated,  and 
never  could  have  originated,  with  the  ignorant  nmltitude,  or 
with  savage  and  barbarous  tribes.  These  mythologies  are  in 
great  part  taken  up  with  the  generation  or  genealogy  of  the 
gods,  and  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  had  for  their 
starting  point  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
and  have  grown  out  of  efforts  by  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians to  syniboh'ze  the  eternal  generation  ot  the  Son,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  obscured  and  lost 
by  their  inappropriate  symbols,  figures,  and  allegories.  They 
all  treat  the  universe  as  generated  by  the  gods,  and  for  cos- 
mogony give  us  theogony. 

Grenenition  is  simply  explication  or  development,  and  the 
generated  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  generator,  as  the 
Church  maintains  in  defining  the  Son  to  be  consubstantial 
with  the  Father.  Ilcnce  the  visible  universe,  as  well  as  the 
invisible  forces  of  nature,  as  generated  by  the  gods,  was  held 
to  be  divine,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  Rivers 
and  brooks,  liillsand  valleys,  groves  and  fount«n'ns,  the  ocean 
and  the  earth,  mountains  and  plains,  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  storms  and  tempests,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  the  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth; 
the  generative  forces  of  nature,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
hnman,  were  all  counted  divine,  and  held  to  be  proper 
objects  of  worship.  Hence  the  fearful  and  abomimvole 
superstitions  that  oppressed  and  still  oppress  heathen  nations 
and  tribes,  the  horrid,  cruel,  filthy,  and  obscene  rites  which 
it  were  a  shame  even  to  name.  These  rites  and  superstitions 
follow  too  logically  from  the  assumed  origin  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  in  generation  or  emanation,  to  have 
originated  with  the  unlearned  and  vulgar,  or  not  to  have 
been  the  work  of  philosophers  and  theologers. 

Dr.  Dollinger  holds  that  polytheism  in  polytheistic  nations 
and  tribes  precedes  monotheism,  or  the  worship  of  one  God, 
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and  denies  that  pantheism  is  the  primal  error  of  Grentilism. 
He  appears  to  liold  tliat  the  nations  tliat  apostatized,  after 
tlie  confusion  of. tongues  at  Bib^l,  fell  at  once  into  the  low- 
est forms  of  African  fetichism,  and  from  that  worked  their 
way  up,  step  by  step,  to  polislied  Greek  and  Roman  poly- 
theism, and  thence  to  Jewish  and  Christian  monotheism. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  natural  law  of  deterioration. 
Men  by  supernatural  grace  may  be  elevated  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest  at  a  single  bound,  but  no  man  falls  at 
once  front  the  highest  virtue  to  the  lowest  depth  of  vice  or 
crime,  or  from  the  sublimost  truth  to  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  form  of  error.  African  fetichism  is  the  last  stage, 
not  the  Mrst,  of  polytheism.  The  first  error  is  always  that 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  that  demands  the  least 
apparent  departure  from  orthodoxy,  or  men's  previous 
beliefs.  We  know,  historically,  that  the  race  began  in  the 
patriarchal  religion,  in  what  we  call  Christian  theism,  and 
pantheism  is  the  error  that  lies  nearest,  and  that  which  most 
easily  seduces  the  mind  trained  in  Christian  theism. 

What  deceives  Dr.  Dollinger  and  others  is  that  they  attri- 
bute the  manifest  superiority  of  Greek  and  Roman  polythe- 
ism over  African  fetichism  to  a  gradual  amelioration  oi  the 
nations  that  embraced  it;  but  history  presents  us  no  such 
amelioration.  The  Homeric  religion  departs  less  from  the 
patriarchal  religion  than  the  polytiieism  of  any  later  period 
m  the  history  of  either  pagan  Greece  or  Rome.  The  super- 
iority of  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  it  retained  more  of  the  primitive  tradition,  and 
the  apparent  amelioration  was  due  to  the  more  general  initi- 
ation, as  time  went  on,  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other  myste- 
ries, in  which  the  earlier  traditions  were  preserved,  and,  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  East,  especially  the  Jews.  The  mysteries 
were  instituted  after  the  great  Gentile  Apostasy,  but  from 
all  that  is  possible  now  to  ascertain  of  them,  they  preserved, 
not  indeed  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  race,  but  tlie  earliest 
traditions  of  the  nations  that  apostatized.  Certain  it  is,  if 
the  Unity  of  God  was  taught  in  them,  as  seems  not  improb- 
able, we  have  -no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  preserved  the 
tradition  of  the  one  God  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Neither  in  the  mysteries  nor  in  the  popular  myth- 
ologies, neither  with  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  the  Syrians 
nor  Assyrians,  neither  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Indians, 
neitlier  with  the  Persians  nor  the  Chinese,  neither  with  the 
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Kelts  nor  the  Teutons  do  we  find  any 
crefttive  act,  or  fact  of  creation  from  iiotliinj. 

The  oldest  of  the  Vedas  Bpeak  of  God  us  spirit,  reoognil 
most  of  his  essential  attributes,  aud  ascribe  to  tiiiu  a.pparentlj 
moral  qualities,  but  we  find  no  recognition  of  him  as  Creatoi  ^ 
Socrates,  as  docs  Flato,  dwells  on  the  justice  of  the  Divinity, 
bat  neitlier  recognizeH  God  the  Creator.  Pero  Gratrr  con- 
tends indeed,  in  his  Connaissance  de  D'tev.,  that  Moses, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Confucius,  St.  Augustine,  St.  ThoinoB 
Aquinas,  Descartes,  Matebranchc,  Leibnitz,  Bossuet,  Ft^ntilon, 
in  fact  all  philosophers  of  the  first  rank  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  agree  in  asserting  substantially  one  and  tlie  same 
tlicodictea.  Yet  Plato  assorts  no  God  the  Creator,  at  best, 
only  an  intellieent  artitieep  or  architect,  doing  tlie  host  he 
can  with  preCKistlng  material.  Hia  theology  is  well  sonuned 
op  by  Vii^l  in  his  ^neid : 

Spiritus  intu«  nllt.  totamque  iofusfi  por  artua, 
3dcDB  agiiut  molem,  el  mikgno  se  corpora  mlBcet. 

Artistotle  asserts  God  as  the  anima  m-undi.  or  soul  of  the 
world,  followed  i)y  Spinoza  in  his  yntura  Naturana,  aud 
wliicli  Pope  versiliea  iu  his  shallow  Egsay  on  Man. 

All  are  but  pari*  of  one  etupcuiious  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is.  and  God  the  eoul; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  sjun^ 
Qrcat  in  the  carib  as  in  the  ethereal  fnune; 
Warms  Sn  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  ID  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  a!l  extent, 
Bpreads  undivided,  operates  unspent,  &e. 

Here  is  no  creative  God ;  there  is  only  the  anima  mttm 
of  the  Brahmins,  and  of  the  best  of  the  pagan  philosoplie  . 

Even  some  Christian  plulosophers,  wliile  they  hold  the  fac 
of  creation  certain  from  revelation,  deny  its  probability  by 
reason.  St.  Paul  says  "hy  faith  we  understand  the  world 
was  framed  by  word  of  God,"  but  St,  Thomas,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  teaches  tliat  the  same  tiTith  may  be  at  onoQ 
a  matter  of  revelation  or  fuitli  and  a  truth  cogninahle  by 
natural  reason  and  matter  of  science,  and  certain  it  is  tliat 
our  greatest  theologians  nndertake  to  prove  the  fact  of 
creation  from  reason  or  reasoning,  or  from  data  supplied  by 
the  natural  light  of  tliu  souJ,  for  they  all  attempt  a  rational 
zefutation  oi  pantheism. 
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The  analysis  of  the  ideal  element  of  the  object  in  thought, 
we  have  seen,  shows  that  it  is  resolvable  into  being,  exist- 
ences, and  their  relation,  and  the  analysis  of  the  relation, 
real  only  in  the  related,  brings  us,  so  to  speak,  face  to  face 
with  the  Divine  creative  act.  Real  and  necessary  being  can 
exist  without  creating,  for  it  is,  as  say  the  theologians, 
actus  puriasiviits^  therefore  in  itself  ens  'perfeotissiwum^ 
and  is  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  itself,  in  order  either  to  be  or 
to  perfect  or  complete  itself,  in  which  respect  it  is  the  con- 
trary of  the  rehie  Seyn  of  Hegel.  It  is  in  itself  infinite 
Fulness,  Pleroma^  Plenum^  while  the  reine  Sej/n  is  the 
Byssos  of  the  old  Gnostics,  or  the  Void  of  the  Jiuddhists, 
and  even  Hegel  makes  it  not  being,  but  a  Becoming — dus 
Werrlen.  The  beino^  given  in  ideal  intuition  is  real  and 
necessary  being,  self-existent,  self-sufficing,  complete  in 
itself,  wanting  nothing,  and  incapable  of  receiving  any  tiling 
in  addition  to  what  it  isj  and  is  eternally. 

Hence  the  ontologist,  starting  with  being  as  his  prin- 
cipium^  can  never  arrive  at  existences,  for  being  can  be 
under  no  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  necessity  of  creating.  But, 
may  not  the  psychologist  conclude  being  from  the  intuition 
of  existences?  Not  at  all,  because  existences,  not  existing 
in  and  of  themselves,  are  neither  cognizable  nor  conceivable 
without  the  intuition  of  being.  Yet,  though  being  is  suffi- 
cient in  all  respects  for  itself,  it  is  cognizable  by  us  only 
niediante  its  own  act  creating  us  and  affirming  itself  as  the 
first  term  or  being  in  the  ideal  element  of  the  object  in 
thought,  and  therefore  only  in  its  relation  to  the  second 
term,  or  existences.  This  relation  under  which  both  being 
and  existences,  the  necessary  and  the  contingent,  are  given, 
is  the  creative  act  of  being,  as  we  have  seen,  and  therefore, 
as  that  nhcdiante  which  both  being  and  existences  are  given, 
is  necessarily  itself  given  in  ideal  intuition.  It  is  as  neces- 
sarily given  in  the  object  in  every  thought  as  either  being 
or  existences,  the  necessary  or  the  contingent,  and  therefore 
is  objectively  as  certain  as  either  of  the  other  two  terms 
without  which  no  thought  is  possible,  and  is  in  fact  more 
immediately  given,  since  it  is  only  iriediaate  the  relation  or 
creative  act  of  being  that  either  being  or  existences  them- 
selves are  given,  or  are  objectively  intuitive. 

But  not  therefore,  because  being  is  cognizable  only  in  its 
relation  to  existences,  does  it  follow  that  beinij:  itself  is  rela- 
tion,  or  that  all  our  cognitions  are  relative,  or,  iis  Gioberti 
maintains,  that  all  truth  is  relative ;   nay,  that  the  essence 
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of  God.  aa  implied  in  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  in 
relation,  in  tlic  relation  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  God- 
liead.  The  relation  isgivcn  in  ideal  intnition  as  the  act  of 
real  and  necessary  heing.  The  relation  then  is  extrinsic^ 
not  intrinBic,  and  since  being  is  real,  necessary,  independent, 
self-cxUting,  and  self-sufflfiiig,  the  creative  act  mnst  be  not 
a  necessary,  but  a  free,  volnutary  act  on  the  part  of  heina". 
Tlic  relation,  then,  is  not  intrinsic,  but  freely  and  volnntarily 
afisiimed. 

Ucing  is  given  in  ideal  intuition  mediante  its  creative  act, 
then  as  creator  or  ew*  creans.  Jiut  as  nothing  extrinsic  op 
intrinsic  can  oblige  being,  which  is  independent  and  Bclf- 
suflicing,  to  create  or  to  act  ad  extra,  it  must  be  a  free  crcar 
tor,  free  to  create  or  not  create,  as  it  chooses.  Then  being 
must  possess  free-will  and  intellin;cnce.  for  without  intelh- 

f:ence  tliere  can  be  no  will,  and  witJioiit  will  no  choice,  no 
rec  action.  Being  then  must  l>e  in  its  nature  rational,  and 
then  it  must  be  i>ersijnal,  for  pci-sonality  is  the  last  comple- 
ment of  rational  nature,  that  U.  it  must  l>e  a  suppositum 
tliat  possesses,  by  its  nature,  intelligence  and  free-will.  Then 
being,  real  and  necessary,  l>eing  m  its  plenitude,  l)eing  in 
itself,  is — God,  and  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  thini^  visible  and  invisible. 

But,  it  is  objected,  this  assumes  that  we  have  immediate 
intuition  of  being,  and  tlierefore  of  God,  which  is  a  propo- 
sition improbated  by  the  Holy  See.  Xot  to  our  knowledge, 
Tlie  Holy  See  has  improbated,  if  you  will,  the  proposition 
that  the  intellect  lias  immediate  cognition,  that  is,  percep- 
tion or  empirical  intuition  of  God ;  but  not.  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  tlie  proposition  that  we  have,  meif'-inte  its  creative 
act,  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being  in  the  ideal  element 
of  the  object  in  thought.  The  Holy  See  has  defined  against 
the  Traditionalists,  that  '"the  existence  of  God  can  be 
proved  with  certainty  by  reasoning."  But  will  tiie  objector 
tell  us  how  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  God  by  any 
ailment  from  premises  that  contain  no  intuition  of  the 
nece.ssary,  and  therefore,  since  the  necessary,  save  as  con- 
creted in  being,  is  a  nullity,  of  real  and  necessary  being? 
Wa  may  liave  been  mistaugjit,  but  onr  logic-master  taught 
us  that  nothing  can  be  in  the  conclusion,  not  contained,  in 
principle  at  least,  in  the  premises.  If  we  had  not  ideal  intu- 
ition of  real  and  necess;iry  Iwing,  tliere  is  no  possible  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  GoiT.  St.  Thomas  tinds  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  precisely 
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UB  we  have  done,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  as  we 
say,  in  the  relation  of  being  and  existences ;  but  whence  does 
the  mind  come  into  possession  of  that  relation,  or  of  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  terms  cause  and  effect  f  St.  Thomas 
does  not  tell  us ;  lie  simply  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  have 
them.  What  have  we  done  but  prove,  which  he  dogs  not 
do,  by  analyzing,  first,  thought,  then  the  object,  then  the 
ideal,  and  finally  the  relation,  that  we  have  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  that  being  is  a  free,  not  a  necessary  cause, 
and  thus  escape  pantheism,  which  we  should  not  do,  if  we 
made  cause  as  ultimate  as  being.  Ens  creans^  not  simply  ens 
in  se,  that  is :  Eiis  acting  is  the  cause,  and  existences  or 
creatures  are  the  effect. 

The  ideal,  as  we  have  found  it,  does  not  differ,  we  con- 
cede, from  the  ideal  formula  of  Gioberti,  Eis  creat  existr 
entias^  or  Being  creates  existences.  This  has  been  objected 
to  as  pantheistic.  Nay,  an  eminent  Jesuit  Father  charged 
us  with  atheism  because  we  defended  it  and  we  answered 
him  that  to  deny  it  would  be  atheism.  Even  distinguished 
professors  of  philosophy  and  learned  and  excellent  men  not 
unfrequently  fall  into  a  sort  of  routine,  let  their  minds  be 
cast  in  certain  moulds,  and  fail  to  recognize  their  own 
thoughts  when  expressed  in  unfamiliar  terms.  We  have  no 
call  to  defend  Gioberti,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  may  have 
understood  the  ideal  formula  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  but  we  do 
not  believe  he  did,  and  we  know  that  we  do  not  Gioberti 
asserts  the  formula,  but  declares  it  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  we  think  we  have  clearly  shown,  by  the  several 
analyses  into  which  we  have  entered,  that  each  term  of  the 
formula  is  given  intuitively  in  the  ideal  element  of  the 
object,  and  is  as  certain  and  as  undeniable  as  the  fact  of 
thought  or  our  own  existence,  and  no  demonstration  in  any 
case  whatever  can  go  further.  As  we  have  found  and  pre- 
sented the  formula  it  is  only  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  or 
the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  ^g  see  not,  then,  how  it  can 
be  charged  either  with  atheism  or  pantheism. 

Perhaps  the  suspicion  arises  from  the  use  of  the  present 
tense,  create  or  "is  creating,"  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
assert,  being  as  the  immanent  clause — \X\q  causa  essential! s^ 
not  as  the  causa  efficlens,  of  existences ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  us,  nor  do  we  believe  it  was  with  Gioberti,  for  ho 
seems  to  us  to  take  unwearied  pains  to  prove  the  contrary. 
We  use  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  indicate  that  the  cre- 
ative act  that  calls  existences  from  nothing  is  a  permanent 
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or  continnoas  act,  that  it  is  identically  one  and  the  same  act 
that  creates  and  that  sustains  existences,  or  that  the  act  of 
creation  and  of  conservation  are  identical,  as  we-shall  explain 
in  the  next  section. 

The  formula  is  infinitely  removed  from  pantheism, 
because,  though  given  in  intuition  mediante  the  creative 
act  m  being,  being  itself  is  given  as  real  and  necessary,  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficing,  and  therefore  under  no  extrinsic 
or  intrinsic  necessity  of  creating.  The  creative  act  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  free  act,  and  it  is  distinguished,  on  the  one 
liand,  from  being  as  the  act  from  tlie  actor,  and  on  the  other, 
from  existences  as  tlie  effect  from  the  ciiuse.  There  is  here 
no  place  for  pantheism,  less  indeed  than  in  the  principle  of 
cause  and  effect  which  St.  Thomas  adopts  as  the  principle  of 
liis  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  necessary,  and  if  cause  is  placed  in  the 
category  of  being,  creation  is  necessary,  which  is  pantheism. 
Yet  St.  Thomas,  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  was  no  pan- 
theist. We  have  avoided  the  possibility  of  mistake  by  plac- 
ing the  causative  power  in  the  cateirory  of  being,  but  the 
exercise  of  the  power  in  the  category  of  relation,  at  once 
distintjcuishinor  and  connectinii^  beiiii::  and  existences. 

The  objector  forgets,  moreover,  that  while  we  have  by 
our  analysis  of  thought  established  the  reality  of  the  object, 
or  its  existence  a  jxirt^  rci^  and  asserted  the  objectivity 
and  therefore  the  reality  of  the  ideal,  we  have  nowhere 
found  or  aj^stirted  the  ideal  alone  as  the  object  in  thought. 
AW'  have  found  and  assorted  it  only  as  the  ideal  element 
of  the  object,  which  must  in  principle  precede  the  empirical 
element,  but  it  is  never  given  separately  from  it,  and  it 
takes  both  the  ideal  and  tlie  empirical  in- their  relation  to 
constitute,  the  object  in  any  actual  thought.  Tiie  ideal  and 
the  empirical  elements  of  the  complex  object  are  distin- 
guished by  the  intellectus  afjens^  or  retlection,  in  which  the 
soul  acts,  never  by  intuition,  ideal  or  empirical,  in  either  of 
which  the  action  orii^inates  with  the  object.  Most  men 
never  do  distinguish  them  during  their  whole  lives ;  even 
the  mass  of  philosophers  do  not  distinguish  them,  or  distin- 
guish between  intuition  and  reflection.  The  peripatetics, 
in  fact,  begin  with  the  reflective  activity,  and  hardly  touch 
upon  the  question  of  intuition,  save  in  what  they  have  to' 
say  of  phantasms  and  s})ecies.  Their  principles  they  take 
from  reflection,  not  from  the  analysis  of  thought  or  its 
object.     AVe  do  not  dissent  from  their  principles  or  their 
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methtxl,  but  we  do  not  regard  their  principles  as  ultimate^ 
and  we  think  the  field  of  intuition,  back  of  reflection/needs 
a  culture  which  it  does  not  receive  from  them,  not  even 
from  St.  Thomas,  still  less  from  those  routinists  who  profess 
to  follow  him.  We  do  not  dissent  from  the  Thomist  philos- 
ophy; we  accept  it  fully  and  frankly,  but  not  as  in  all 
respects  complete.  There  are,  in  our  judgment,  questions 
that  lie  back  of  the  starting-point  of  that  philosophy,  which, 
in  order  to  meet  the  subtilties  and  refinements  oi  modem 
pantheists  or  atheists,  the  philosopher  of  to-day  must  raise 
and  discuss. 

These  questions  relate  to  what  in  principle  precedes  the 
reflective  action  of  the  soul,  and  are  solved  by  the  distinc- 
tion between  intuition  and  reflection,  and  between  ideal 
intuition  and  empirical  intuition  or  perception,  that  is,  cog- 
nition. AVhat  we  explain  by  ideal  intuition,  the  ancients 
called  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
assumed  them  to  be  principles  inserted  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  ;  Descartes  called  them  innate 
ideas ;  Reid  regarded  them  as  constituent  principles  of 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  Kant,  as  the  laws  or 
forms  of  the  human  understanding.  All  these  make  them 
more  or  less  subjective,  and  overlook  their  objectivity,  and 
consequently,  cast  doubts  on  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 
"  It  may  be  real  to  us,  but  how  prove  that  it  is  not  very 
unreal  to  other  minds  constituted  differently  from  ours?^ 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  these  are  the  ideal  ele- 
ments of  the  fact  of  experience,  and  are  given  in  objective 
or  ideal  intuition,  which  is  the  assertion  to  the  mind  by  its 
own  action  of  real  and  necessary  being  itself,  and  therefore 
our  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  universally  true  and  apo- 
dictic,  not  true  to  our  minds  only. 

The  objection  commonly  raised  to  the  ideal  formula,  JE^ns 
creat  existentias^  is,  not  that  it  is  not  true,  but  that  it  is  not 
tlie  principle  from  which  philosophy  starts,  but  the  end  at 
which  philosophy  arrives.  This,  m  one  sense,  if  we  speak 
of  the  reflective  order,  is  true,  and  the  philosophy  most  in 
vogue  does  not  reach  it  even  as  its  end  at  all.  Yet  by  using 
reflection  we  shall  find  that  it  is  given  in  the  object  of  every 
thought,  as  we  have  shown,  the  first  as  well  as  the  last.  Ideal 
intuition  is  a  real  affirmation  to  the  mind  by  the  act  of  the 
ideal  itself,  but  it  is  not  perception  or  distinct  cognition, 
because,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  given  separately,  but  only 
as  the  ideal  or  a  priori  element  oi  the  object,  and  is  never 
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intuitively  distinguished  or  distinguishable  from  it'  This 
is,  we  tliink,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection,  which  is 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
the  assertion  that  the  ideal  formula  is  the  principle  of 
science  and  intuitively  given.  It  is  so  given,  but  it  is  only 
by  reflection  that  the  mind  distinguishes  it,  and  is  aware  of 
possessing  it. 


Xn. — EXISTENCES. 

Having  found  the  first  term  of  the  ideal  formula  to  be 
real  and  necessary  l)eing,  and  that  real  and  necessary  being 
is  God  the  creator  of  all  things  distinguishable  from  him- 
self, wo  may  henceforth  drop  the  term  being  or  ens  and  use 
that  of  Deus  or  God,  and  ])roceed  to  consider  the  second 
term,  existkncks  or  creatures.  God  and  creatures  include 
all  that  is  or  exists.  AVhat  is  not  creature  and  yet  is,  is  God ; 
what  is  not  God  and  yet  exists,  is  creature,  the  product  of 
the  act  of  Ciod.  AVhat  is  neither  God  nor  creature  is  nothing. 
There  is  nothins^  and  can  be  nothin<j:  that  is  not  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Abstractions,  prescinded  from  their  con- 
cretes, and  possibilities  prescinded  from  the  power  or  ability 
of  the  real,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  are  nullities,  and  no 
object  of  intuition,  either  ideal  or  empirical.  This  excludes 
the  tnis  in  gcnere^  or  being  in  general,  of  llosmini,  and  the 
reine  Scyn  of  llegel,  which  is  also  an  abstraction,  or  merely 
possible  being.  An  abstract  or  possible  being  has  no  power 
or  tendency,  as  llegel  pretinids,  to  becoiue  by  self-evolution 
either  a  concrete  or  actual  being.  Evolution  of  nothing 
gives  nothing.  Hence  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
tlie  details  of  the  respective  philosophies  of  Rosinini  and 
Hegel,  they  are  in  their  principles  unreal  and  worthless, 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  can  make  itself 
something.  Existences  are  distinguishable  from  being  and 
are  nothing  without  the  creative  act  of  God.  Only  that  act 
stands  between  them  and  absolute  nullity.  God  then  does 
not  form  them  from  a  preexisting  matter,  but  creates  them 
from  nothing.  He  does  not  evolve  them  from  himself,  for 
then  they  would  be  the  Divine  Being  itself,  and  indistin- 

ffuishable  from  it,  contrary  to  what  has  already  been  estab- 
ished,  namely,  that  they  arc  distinguished  from  God  as  well 
as  joined  to  him  mcdianie  his  creative  act.  God  is  not  a 
necessary  but  a  free  creator ;  creatures  are  not  then  evolved 
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.  from  his  own  being,  bnt  himself,  a  free  creator,  is  necessarily 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  them;  and  as  without 
creation  there  is  notliing  but  himself,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  he  must,  if  he  creates  existences  at  all,  create  them  from 
nothing,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  as  Christian  tlieology 
teaches. 

But  the  fact  that  they  are  creatures  and  distinct  from  the 
Creator  proves,  also,  that  they  are  substances,  or  substantial 
existences,  and  therefore,  as  philosophers  say,  second  causes. 
If  creatures  had  no  substantial  existence,  they  would  be 
mere  phenomena  or  appearances  of  the  divine  being  or  sub- 
stance, and  therefore  could  not  be  really  distinguishable 
from  God  himself ;  which  would  be  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
creative  act  and  tlie  reality  of  existences,  and  therefore  of 
God  himself;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  intu- 
ition of  being  save  viediante  the  creative  act  of  being,  or 
without  the  intuition  of  existences,  that  is,  of  both  terms  of 
the  relation.  It  would  deny,  what  has  been  amply  proved, 
that  the  object  of  intuition,  whether  ideal  or  empirical,  is 
and  must  be  real,  because  it  does  and  must  present  or  affirm 
itself,  which,  if  unreal  or  mere  appearance,  it  could  not  do, 
since  the  unreal  has  no  activity  and  can  be  no  object  of 
thought,  as  the  Cosmists  themselves  concede,  for  they  hold 
the  phenomena  without  the  substance  that  appears  in  them 
are  unthinkable.  Moreover,  the  object  in  intuition  presents 
or  affirms  itself  as  it  is,  and  existences  all  present  or  affirm 
themselves  as  real,  as  things,  as  substances,  as  second  causes, 
and  really  distinguishable  from  Dr.  Newman's  "Notional" 
propositions,  which  propose  nothing,  and  in  which  nothing 
real  is  noted. 

It  is  here  where  Cousin  and  the  pantheists,  who  do  not 
expressly  deny  creation,  commit  their  fatal  mistake.  Spinoza, 
Cousin,  and  others  assert  one  only  substiince,  which  they 
call  God,  and  which  the  Cosmists  call  Nature.  Hence  the 
creative  act,  if  recognized  at  all,  produces  only  phenomena, 
not  substantial  existences,  and  what  they  call  creation  is 
only  the  manifestation  or  apparition  of  the  one  only  sub- 
stance. It  is  possible  that  this  error  comes  from  the  defini- 
tion of  substance  adopted  by  Descartes,  and  by  Spinoza 
after  liim,  namely,  that  which  exists  or  can  be  conceived  in 
itself,  without  another.  This  definition  was  intended  by 
the  Schoolmen,  and  possibly  by  Descartes  also,  as  simply  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  substance  and' mode,  attribute, 
or  accident ;  but,  taken  rigidly  as  it  is  by  Spinoza,  it  war- 
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rants  his  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  one  only  sabstance,  as  ho 
is  the  one  only  beini^,  for  he  alone  exists  in  se.  The  nni- 
verse  and  all  it  contains  are  therefore  only  modes  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  the  only  substance.  The  error,  also,  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  using  heiiig  and  substance  as  per- 
fectly synonymous  terms.  Ens  is  substantia^  but  every 
substantia  is  not  ems.  Substance  is  any  thing  that  can  sup- 
port accidents  or  produce  ellects ;  Kfis  is  that  which  is,  and 
in  strictness  is  applicable  to  God  alone,  who  gives  his  name 
to  Moses  as  I  am  ;  I  am  that  am, — SUM  QUI  SUM.  There 
may  be,  mediants  the  creative  act  of  God,  many  substances 
or  existences,  but  tliei-e  is  and  can  be  only  one  being,  God. 
All  exi.stences  have  their  being,  not  in  themselves,  but  in 
God  mediante  the  creative  act,  according  to  what  St.  Paul 
Siiys,  *'  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  in  ipso  vivirnnSj  et 
mircetnur^  et  sum  us.     Acts  xvii,  28. 

Existences  are  substantial,  that  is,  active  or  causative  in 
their  own  sphere  or  degree.  The  definition  of  substance  by 
Leibnitz — though  we  think  we  have  found  it  in  some  of  the 
mediaeval  Doct^rs^  as  vis  dct/'ra,  corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man /vYz/i  and  the  English  and  French  force^  is  a  proper 
deiinition  so  far,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  what  he  adds, 
that  it  alwavs  involves  effort  or  endeavor.  In  this  sense 
existences  must  be  substances  or  else  tliev  could  not  be  given 
intuitively,  as  in  our  analysis  of  the  object  we  have  seen  they 
are,  for  in  intuition  the  object  is  active  and  presents  or 
affirms  itself.  Stri('tly  speaking,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
analysis  of  relation,  nothing  that  exists  is  or  can  be  passive, 
for  ])assivity  is  simply  in  jxttentia  mJ  adum  *  wnatever 
exists  at  all  exists  oi  actu\\\\A  so  far  is  necessarilv  vis  activa. 
Existences  in  their  principle  are  given  intuitively,  and  their 
princi])l(^  cannot  be  substantial  and  they  unsubstantial.  But 
it  is  necessary  here  to  distinf^uish  between  the  suhstans  and 
the  substantia^  })etween  that  which  stands  under  and  upholds 
or  sui)])orts  existences  or  created  substances,  and  the  exist- 
ences themselves.  The  subsfuns  is  the  creative  act  of  God, 
and  tho  substantia  or  existence  is  that  which  it  stands  under 
and  upholds.  This  enables  us  to  correct  the  error  of  the 
deists,  who  regard  the  cosmos,  though  created  in  the  fii*st 
instance  and  set  a-y:oin«r.  now  that  it  is  created  and  constituted 
WMth  its  laws  and  forces  as  able  to  go  of  itself  without  any 
Bnpercosmic  support,  propulsion,  or  direction,  as  a  clock  or 
watch,  when  once  wound  up  and  set  a-going,  goes  of  itself 
— till  it  runs  down.     It  liafi  now  no  need  of  God,  it  is  suffi- 
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cient  for  itself,  and  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but,  if  he 
chooses,  to  contemplate  its  operation  from  his  supramundane 
height.  But  this  old  deistical  race,  now  nearly  extinct, 
except  with  our  scientists,  forgot  that  the  watch  or  clock 
does  not  run  by  its  own  inherent  force,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  force  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  constructed 
indeed,  but  wliich  is  exterior  to  it  and  independent  of  it. 
The  cosmos,  not  having  its  being  in  itself  ana  existing  only 
inediante  tlie  creative  act  of  being,  can  subsist  and  operate 
only  by  virtue  of  that  act.  It  is  only  that  act  that  draws 
it  from  nothing  and  that  stands  between  all  existences  or 
creatures  and  nothing.  Let  that  act  cease  and  we  should 
instantly  sink  into  the  nothingness  we  were  before  we  were 
created.  This  proves  that  the  act  of  creation  and  that  of  con- 
servation are  one  and  the  same  act,  and  hence  it  is  that  intui- 
tion of  existences  is,  ipso  facto^  intuition  of  the  creative  act, 
without  which  they  are  nothing,  and  of  which  they  are  only 
the  external  terminus  or  product.  This  explains  the  dis- 
tinction between  suhatans  2iT\(ii  substantia^  2i\\ii  shows  why 
the  s^ibstans  is  and  must  be  the  creative  act  of  God.  Sub- 
stances rest  or  depend  on  tlie  creative  act  for  their  very 
existence  ;  it  is  their  foundation,  and  they  must  fall  through 
without  it,  though  they  stand  under  and  support  their  own 
effects  or  productions  as  second  causes. 

The  creative  act,  it  follows,  is  a  permanent  not  a  transient 
act,  and  God  is,  so  to  speak,  a  continuous  creator,  and 
creation  is  a  fact  not  merely  in  the  past  but  in  the  present, 
constantly  going  on  before  our  eyes.  We  would  call  God  the 
immanent,  not  the  transitory  cause  of  creation,  as  the  deist 
supposes,  were  it  not  that  theologians  have  appropriated  the 
term  immanent  cause  in  tlieir  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
the  Father  to  the  Son  and  of  botli  Father  and  Son  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  abused  by  Spinoza  and  others.  Spinoza  says  God  is 
the  immanent  not  the  transitorv  cause  of  the  universe  :  but 
ho  meant  by  this  that  God  is  immanent  in  the  universe  as  the 
essence  or  substance  is  tlie  cause  of  the  mode  or  attribute, 
that  is,  the  causa  esseiitialis^  not  causa  efficiens^  which  is 
really  to  deny  that  God  creates  substantial  existences,  and  to 
imply  that  he  is  the  subject  acting  or  causing  in  phenomena. 
God  is  immanent  cause  onlj*  in  the  seuic  that  he  is  manent 
mediante  liis  creative  act  in  the  effect  or  existences  produced 
from  nothing  by  the  omnipotent  energy  of  his  word,  creat- 
ing and  sustaining  them  as  second  causes  or  the  subject  of 
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their  own  acts,  not  as  the  subject  acting  in  them.  It  is  what 
theologians  call  the  "  efficacious  presence"  of  God  in  all  his 
works.  He  is  the  eminent  cause  of  the  acts  of  all  his 
creatures,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  cause  of  their  causality, 
causa  cmisarum ;  as  we  explained  in  our  analysis  of  Rela- 
tion, but  he  is  not  the  subject  that  acts  in  their  acts.  This 
shows  the  nearness  of  God  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands, 
and  their  absolute  dependence  on  him  for  all  they  are,  all 
they  can  be,  all  they  can  do,  all  they  have  or  can  have.  It 
shows  simply  that  they  are  nothing,  and  therefore  can  know 
nothinor,  but  by  his  creative  act.  The  grossest  and  most 
palpable  of  all  sophisms  is  that  which  makes  man  and  nature 
God,  or  God  identically  man  and  nature.  Either  error 
originates  in  the  fiylureto  recognize  the  act  of  creation  and 
the  relation  of  existences  to  being  as  given  in  the  ideal 
intuition. 

The  cosmists  make  God  the  substance  or  reality  of  the 
Cosmos,  and  deny  that  he  is  supercosmic ;  but  their  error 
is  manifest  now  that  we  have  shown  that  God  is  the  Creator 
of  the  cosmos,  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  The 
cosmic  phenomena  are  not  phenomena  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  are  phenomena  or  manifestations  of  created 
nature,  and  of  God  only  mediante  his  creative  act.  The 
cosmos,  with  its  constitution  and  laws  or  nature,  is  his  crea- 
ture; produced  from  nothing  and  sustained  l)y  his  creative 
act,  without  which  it  is  still  nothing.  God  then,  as  the  creator 
of  nature,  is  independent  of  nature,  and  necessarily  super- 
natural, supercosmic,  or  snpramundane.  as  the  theologians 
teach,  and  as  all  the  world,  save  a  few  philosophers,  scien- 
tists, and  their  dupes,  believe  and  always  have  believed. 

God  being  supernatural,  and  the  creative  act  by  which  he 
creates  and  sustains  nature  being  a  free  act  on  his  part,  the 
theory  of  the  rationalists  and  naturalists  that  holds  him 
bound,  hedo^ed  in,  by  what  they  call  the  laws  of  nature,  is 
manifestly  false  and  absurd.  These  laws  do  not  bind  the 
Creator,  because  he  is  their  author.  The  age  talks  much  of 
freedom,  and  is  universally  agitatino^  for  liberty  of  all  sorts, 
but  there  is  one  liberty,  without  which  no  liberty  is  possible, 
it  forgets — the  liberty  of  God.  To  deny  it,  is  to  deny  hia 
existence.  God  is  not  the  Fate,  or  inexorable  Destiny,  of 
the  pagan  classics,  especially  of  the  Greek  dramatists. 
Above  nature,  indepenaent  of  it,  subject  to  no  extrinsic  or 
intrinsic  necessity,  except  that  of  being,  and  of  being  what 
he  is,  God  is  free  to  do  any  thing  but  contradict,  tliat  is. 
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annihilate  himself,  which  is  the  real  siffnificance  of  the  Scho- 
lastic "principle  of  contradiction."  He  cannot  be  and  not 
be  ;  he  cannot  choose  to  be  or  not  to  be  what  he  is,  for  he  is 
real  and  necessary  being,  and  being  in  its  plenitude.  He 
can  do  nothing  that  contradicts  his  own  being  or  attribntes, 
for  they  are  all  necessary  and  eternal,  and  hence  St.  Paul 
says,  "  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  That  would  be  to 
act  contrar}'  to  his  nature,  and  the  Divine  nature  and  the 
Divine  Being  are  identical,  and  indistinguishable  in  re.  It 
would  be  to  contradict  his  very  being,  his  own  eternal, 
immutable,  and  indestructible  essence,  and  what  is  called  the 
nature  of  things. 

Saving  this,  God  is  free  to  do  whatever  he  will,  for  extrin- 
sic to  him  and  his  act  nothing  is  possible  or  impossible; 
since  extrinsic  to  him  there  is  simply  nothing.  His  liberty 
is  as  universal  and  as  indestructible  as  his  own  necessary  and 
eternal  being.  He  is  free  to  create  or  not  as  he  chooses,  and 
as  in  his  own  wisdom  he  chooses.  The  creative  act  is  there- 
fore a  free  act,  and  as  nature  itself,  with  all  its  laws,  is  only 
that  act  considered  in  its  eflfects,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
nature  or  its  laws,  which  it  founds  and  upholds,  can  bind  him, 
restrict  him,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  liis  absolute  freedom. 
God  cannot  act  contrary  to  his  own  most  perfect  nature  or 
being,  but  nothing  except  his  own  perfection  can  determine 
his  actions  or  his  providence.  Following  out  the  ideal  judg- 
ment, or  considering  the  principles  intuitively  given,  they 
are  alike  the  principles  of  the  natural  and  of  the  supernatu- 
ral They  assert  the  supernatural  in  asserting  God  as  crea- 
tor; they  assert  his  providence  by  asserting  that  creation 
and  conservation  are  only  one  and  the  same  act,  and  the  free 
act,  or  the  act  of  the  free,  uncontrolled,  and  unnecessitated 
will  of  God.  Hence  also  it  follows  tliat  God  is  free,  if  Im 
chooses,  to  makes  us  a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  will, 
and  to  intervene  supernaturally  or  by  miracles  in  human  or 
cosmic  affairs.  Miracles  are  in  the  same  order  with  the  fact 
of  creation  itself,  and  if  facts,  are  as  provable  as  any  other 
facts. 


Xin. GOD   AS   FINAL   CAUSE. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  sections  proved  with  all  the 
certainty  we  have  that  we  think  or  exist,  the  existence  of 
God  as  real  and  necessary  being,  and  as  the  free,  intelligent^ 

Vol.  n.— « 
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voluntary,  and  therefore  personal  Creator  and  Upholder  of 
the  universe  and  all  things  therein  visible  and  invisible,  in 
accordance  witli  the  teacTiino^s  of  Christian  theism,  and  the 
primitive  and  universal  tradition  of  the  race,  especially  of 
the  more  enlightened  and  progressive  portion  ot  the  race. 
Tins  would  seem  to  suffice  to  complete  our  task,  and  to 
redeem  our  promise  to  refute  Atheism  and  to  prove  Theism. 

But  we  have  only  proved  the  existence  of  God  as  First 
Cause,  and  that  all  existences  proceed  from  him  by  way  of 
creation,  in  opposition  to  generation,  emanation,  evolution, 
or  formation.  We  have  established  indeed,  that  the  physi- 
cal laws  of  the  universe,  the  natural  laws  treated  by  our 
scientists,  are  from  God,  created  by  him,  and  subject  to  his 
will,  or  existing  and  operative  only  through  his  free  creative 
act.  But  this,  if  we  go  no  further,  is  only  a  speculative 
truth,  and  has  no  bearing  on  practical  life.  Stopping  there, 
we  might  well  say,  with  Jefferson,  "  What  does  it  matter  to 
m3,  whether  my  neighbor  believes  in  one  God,  or  twenty  ? 
It  neither  breaks  my  leg,  nor  picks  my  pocket."  God  as 
first  cause  is  the  physical  Governor,  not  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe,  a  physical,  not  a  moral  Providence,  and  his 
laws  execute  tliemselves  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
will  of  his  creatures,  as  the  lightning  that  rends  the 
oak,  the  ^vinds  and  waves  that  scatter  and  sink  our  richlv 
freighted  argosies,  the  hrethat  devastates  our  cities,  respira- 
tion by  the  lungs,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  heart,  the 
secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver  or  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the 
stomach,  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  indeed  all  the 
facts  or  groups  of  facts  called  natural  laws,  studied,  described, 
and  classified  by  our  scientists,  and  knowledge  of  which 
passes  in  our  day  for  science,  and  even  for  philosophy.  The 
Knowledge  of  these  facts,  or  groups  of  facts,  may  throw  light 
on  the  laws  and  conditions  of  physical  life,  but  it  introduces 
us  to  no  moral  order,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  8i)iritual  life,  or  the  end  for  which  we  are  cre- 
ated and  exist 

The  man  who  believes  only  in  God  as  first  cause  differs 
not,  practically,  from  the  man  who  believes  in  no  God  at 
all :  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  age  stops 
with  God  as  first  cause,  that  it  is  so  tolerant  of  atheism,  and 
that  we  find  people  who  pn>fess  to  believe  in  Christianity 
who  yet  maintain  that  atheism  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
morality — people  who  hold  in  higli  moral  esteem  men  who, 
like  lialph   Waldo   Emerson,  Herbert  Spencer,  Professors 
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Huxley  and  Tyadall,  recognize' no  distinction  between  phys- 
icul  laws  and  x\\a  moral  law,  and  assert  tlie  identity  of  the 
law  of  ftravitation  and  of  purity  of  heart.  Hence  the  Tnin- 
ecendentalist:  rule  of  life:  "Obey  thyself,"  "Act  ont  thy- 
self," "Follow  thy  iiiBlincte;"  and  hence  also  the  confusion 
of  physical  or  sentimental  love  with  supernatui-al  charity, 
the  worship  of  tlie  beantiful  with  the  woraliip  of  God,  and 
of  art  witli  religion,  so  characteristic  of  inoaci-D  lltcratni-e 
find  specnlative  thought.  Indeed,  tlie  fir^t  step  in  the 
downward  progress  towards  atheism,  is  the  denial  or  non- 
recognition  of  tlie  theolon;ical  order. 

We  have  proved  tiiat  God  ia  being,  being  in  its  plenitude, 
being  itself,  and  being  in  itself;  therefore  that  he  necessarily 
includes  in  hiuiself,  in  their  unity  and  actuality,  all  perfec- 
tion, truth,  p()wer,  intelligence,  wisdoni,  goodness,  freedom, 
■will,  &c.  We  do  not  hold,  with  Cousin  and  Plato,  that  the 
beautiful  is  an  absolute  and  universal  idea,  since  tlie  beauti- 
ful exists  only  for  creatures  endowed  with  seneibility  and 
imagination,  and  therefore  is  not  and  cannot  be  absolute 
Ijeing  or  a  necessary  perfection  of  being;  yet  we  do  hold, 
with  the  Schoolmen,  that  enn,  verum,  and  boimm  are  ahso- 
Inte  and  identical.  Hence  St.  Anguetine  teaches  that  exist- 
ence itself,  since  it  participates  of  being,  ia  a  good,  and 
consequently  eveTi  the  eternally  lost  are  gainers  by  their 
existence,  though  by  their  own  fault  they  have  made  it  a 
source  of  everlasting  pain.  To  be  is  always  better  than  not 
to  be. 

That  God  is  the  final  cause  of  creation  follows  necessarily 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  its  free,  voluntary  first  cause.  If 
God  were,  as  Cousin  maintains,  a  necessary  creator,  he  could 
Mt  only  adjinem,  nut  propter  jinein,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  asserted  aa  the  final  cause  of  creation;  but  being  a  free 
creator  not  compelled  by  any  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  necessity, 
ae  he  cannot  be,  since  he  is  'being  in  its  plenitude,  ene  per- 
yisi^issimum,  he  can  create  only  for  some  end,  and  conae- 
(]nently  only  for  iiimself,  for  besides  himself  there  is  and 
can  be  no  end  for  which  he  can  create.  He  is  therefore  the 
final  cause  of  creation,  as  well  as  its  tint  cause.  Hence  St.  Paul 
tells  as  tliat  "for  him,  and  in  him,  and  to  liiin  are  all  things." 
Tlie  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  considering  that  God, 
being  all-powerful  and  essentially  wise  and  good,  it  would 
coiitradlct  his  own  being  and  attrJhutes  to  create  without 
toy  end,  or  fur  any  but  a  good  purpose  or  end,  and  he  alone 
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is  good,  for  tlm  very  reason  tlmt  he  alone  ie  being,  and  his 
creatures  are  being  and  good  only  by  participation. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  God  creates  for  tbe  good  of   i 
creatures,  but  lie  is  tlie  good  as  he  is  tlie  being  of  oi-eaturoa, 
and  be  can  give  tbein  good  only  by  giving  them  himself,  for  , 
besides  himself  there  is  no  good  for  tliem,  since  beside  Iiiia 
there  is  no  good  at  ail.     Tlie  end  or  finMl  caiiso  of  a  creature  ] 
is  its  good,  and  when  we  say  God  is  the  final  cause  or  end  • 
of  a  particular  existence,  we  say  he  is  that  which  it  mtist  j 
seek  and  possess  in  order  to  attain  to  and  possess  its  supreme  ] 
good  or  beatitude.     Wlien  we  say  God  creates  ail  tilings  for 
himself,  we  simply  mean  that  be  creates  all  things  for  the  \ 
manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  life  and  beatitude  of  | 
bis  creatnrea.     Tlie  end  or  final  caua.?  of  an  existenue  i»  in.  j 
obtaining  the  complement  or  perfection  of  its  being.     It  I*  t 
not  simply  beatitude,  bnt  beatitude  in  God  tiiat  le  the  end. 
Creation  Bows  out  from  tlie  infinite  fulness  of  tbo  Divine  | 
Love,  which  would  diffuse  itself  in  the  creation  and  beati- 
tude of  existences,  and  God  cannot  beatify  them  other«'lse    . 
than   tbrougb   tbeir    participation  of    his  own    beatitude. 
God,  tlien,  is  the  ultimate  and  the  final  cause  of  creation. 

But  why  could  not  God  create  existences  for  progrose,  or  J 
for  progress  through  infinity)     That  would  bo  a  contradi&-   j 
tion  in  terms.    Progress  is  motion  towards  an  end,  and  whore'  ] 
there  is  no  end  there  is  and  can  be  no  progress.     Progre 
is  advancing  from  tbe  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  and  if  tliere  ^ 
is  no  perfect,  there  can  be  no  advance  towards  it ;  if  there  , 
is  progress,  it  must  finally  coino  to  an  end.     The  doctrine 
of  intinite  or  indelinite  progress! ven ess  of  man,  so  popular  1 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  is  based  on  the  denial  alike-  of  J 
creation  and  the  final  cause  of  man  and  the  cosmos.     It   . 
supposes  development  insti^ad  of  creation,  and  admits  only   { 
the  pliysical  laws  of  nature,  which  operate  as  blind  and  fatal   , 
forces,  like  what  is  called   instinct  in  man  and   animtdB.    | 
Hence  we  have  a  class  of  ecientista  who  seek  to  elevate  man 
by  improving,  through  wise  and  skilful  culture,  the  breed. 
How  do  these  men  who  deny  God  as  final  cause,  and  bold 
the  theory  of  development  or  evolution,  account  for  the- 
existence  of  moral  ideas  or  the  universal  belief  in  a  moral   ^ 
law?     This  belief  and  tliese  ideas  cannot  be  obtained  eitlier 
by  observation  or  by  induction  from  the  study  of  the  pliys- 
icai  laws  of  Mture  ;  and  if  we  hold  them  to  be  given  mtui- 
tively,  we  assert  their  reality,  affirm  that  there  is  a  moral 
order,  and  then,  a  final  cause  of  creation.  i 
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We  maintain  that  tlie  soul  really  has  intuition  of  God  as 
final  cause  in  a  sense  analogous  to  tliat  in  which  we  have 
seen  it  has  intuition  of  being  as  first  cause.  St.  Thomas, 
while  he  denies  that  God  \&per  se  notus^  concedes*  that  we 
have  intuition  of  him,  as  we  have  explained  intuition,  or  a 
confused  cognition  of  him  as  the  beatitude  of  man.  The 
soul,  he  says,  naturally  desires  beatitude,  and  what  it  natu- 
rally desires,  itnaturally  apprehends,  though  it  be  confusedly. 
In  our  language,  the  soul  desires  beatitude ;  but  it  cannot 
desire  what  it  has  no  intuition  of,  or  what  is  in  no  sense 
presented  or  afBrmed  to  it,  and  since  God  is  himself  this  beati- 
tude, the  soul  must  have  some  intuition  of  God  as  its  good 
or  final  cause.  It  is  true,  St.  Thomas  says,  the  soul  does  not 
know  explicitly  that  it  is  God  that  presents  or  affirms  liim- 
fielf  as  the  beatitude  it  desires.  It  does  not  know  that  it  is 
Ood  any  more  than  it  does  when  it  sees  a  man  coming  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  is  Peter  or  some 
other  man  that  is  coming;  yet  it  is  as  really  intuition  of 
God  as  finah  cause,  as  the  intuition  of  the  idea  is  intuition 
of  God  as  real  and  necessary  being,  or  as  first  cause.  In 
neither  case  is  there  a  distinct  or  explicit  cognition  that  what 
is  presented  is  God,  and  it  comes  to  know  that  it  is  so  only 
by  reflection. 

(ycrtainly  every  soul  desires  happiness,  supreme  beatitude ; 
and  desire  is  more  than  a  simple  want.  Desire  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  will,  a  reaching  forth  of  the  soul  towards  the 
object  desired.  What  a  man  desires  he,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  wills;  but  will  is  not  a  faculty  that  can  in  any  degree 
act  without  light  or  intelligence.  The  soul  can  will  only 
what  is  presented  to  it  as  good  ;  it  cannot  will  evil  for  the 
reason  tliat  it  is  evil,  though  it  may  will  the  lesser  good 
instead  of  the  greater,  and  a  present  good  instead  of  a  dis- 
tant or  future  good ;  for  it  has  the  freedom  of  choice.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  soul  finds  its  complete  satisfaction  in  no 
natural  or  created  good.  It  craves  an  unbounded  good,  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  finite.  Wh}',  but  because  it 
has  an  ever-present  intuition  that  it  was  made  for  an  infinite 
good?  Why,  but  because  God  the  infinite  everywhere  and 
at  every  instant  presents  or  affirms  himself  to  the  soul  as 
tliat  alone  which  can  fill  it,  or  constitute  its  beatitude?  The 
fact  that  every  limited  or  created  good  is  insufficient  to 
fiatisfy  the  soul  has  been  noted  and  dwelt  on  by  philosophers, 

♦  Sum.  Theol.  P.  I.  quaest.  2,  a.  1,  ad  lum. 
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sages,  prophets,  and  preachers  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  theme  of  tlie  poet's  wail,  and  the  source  of 
nearly  all  of  life's  tragedies.  Yet  it  is  inexplicable  on  any 
possible  hypothesis  except  that  of  supposing  the  soul  was 
made  for  God,  and  has  an  intuitive  intimation  of  the  secret 
of  its  destiny. 

Assuming,  then,  the  intuition  of  God  as  final  cause  in  the 
desire  of  beatitude,  the  assertion  of  it  rests  on  the  same 
authority  that  does  the  assertion  of  the  ideal  as  being,  or 
being  as  God,  and  therefore,  as  our  several  analyses  nave 
proved,  it  is  as  certain  as  either  the  subject  or  object  in  the 
fact  of  thought,  or  as  the  fact  that  we  think  or  exist.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  included  in  the  creative 
act  of  being  as  a  free,  voluntary  act.  Being  cannot  act 
freely  without  will,  and  no  one  can  will  without  willing  an 
end ;  and  no  good  being  without  willing  a  good  end.  No 
really  good  end  is  possible  but  God  himself ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, safely  and  certainly  conclude  God  is  our  last  cause  a» 
well  as  our  first  cause,  at  once  the  beginning  and  end,  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  existences,  the  original  and  end 
of  all  things. 

We  are  now  able  to  assert  for  man  a  moral  law  and  to  give 
its  reason  in  distinction  from  the  natural  or  physical  laws  of 
the  scientists.  The  physical  laws  are  established  by  God  as 
first  cause,  and  are  tlie  laws  or  created  forces  operative  in 
existences  in  their  procession,  by  way  of  creation,  from  God^ 
as  first  cause ;  the  moral  law  is  established  by  God  as  final 
cause,  and  prescribes  the  conditions  on  wliicli  rational  exist- 
ences can  return  to  God,  without  being  absorbed  in  him,  and 
fulfil  their  destiny,  or  attain  to  perfect  beatitude.  This  com- 
pletes the  demonstration  of  Christian  Theism. 

If  God  be  the  first  and  last  cause  of  existences,  they  must 
have,  so  to  speak,  two  movements,  the  one  by  way  of  crea- 
tion from  God  as  their  first  cause,  the  other  under  the  moral 
law,  of  return  to  him  as  their  end,  beatitude,  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  nature,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  its 
wants.  These  two  movements  found  two  orders,  which  we 
may  designate  the  initial  and  the  teleological.  The  error  of 
the  rationalists,  whether  in  morals  or  religion,  is  not  wholly 
in  the  denial  of  supernatural  revelation  and  grace,  but  in 
denying  or  disregarding  the  teleological  order,  and  in  endeav- 
oring to  find  a  basis  for  religion  and  morality  in  the  initial 
or  phvsical  order,  or,  as  Gioberti  calls  it,  the  order  of  gene- 
sis.    I'hus  Dr.  Potter,   Anglican  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
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lately  deceased,  in  his  work  on  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
asserts  that  religion  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  is,  if  it 
means  any  thing,  the  law  of  his  physical  nature  and  secreted 
as-  tlie  liver  secretes  bile.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  and 
modern  Transcendentalists,  Gnostics,  or  Pneumatici,  who 
make  reh'gion  and  morality  consist  in  acting  out  one's  self,  or 
one's  instincts,  place  religion  and  morality  in  the  initial 
order,  and  in  the  same  category  with  any  of  the  physical 
laws  or  forces  of  the  cosmos.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the 
correlation  of*  forces,  which  denies  all  distinction  of  physical 
force  and  moral  power — a  fatal  error — originated  in  the 
assumption  of  the  initial  order  as  the  only  real  order.  The 
creative  act  is  not  completed  in  the  initial  order,  or  order  of 
natural  generation,  and  does  not  end  with  it.  Man  is  not 
completed  by  being  born,  and  existences,  to  be  fulfilled  or 
perfected,  must  return  to  God  as  their  final  cause,  in  whom 
alone  they  can  find  their  perfection  as  they  find  their  origin 
in  him  as  their  first  cause.  The  irrational  existences,  since 
they  exist  for  the  rational,  and  are  not  subject  to  a  moral 
law,  can  return  only  in  the  rational.  As  the  teleological 
order,  as  well  as  the  initial,  is  founded  by  the  creative  act  of 
God,  it  is  equally  real,  and  the  science  that  denies  or  over-  • 
looks  it,  is  only  inchoate  or  initial,  as  in  fact  is  all  that  passes 
under  tlie  name  of  science  in  this  age  of  boasted  scientific 
light  and  progress. 

We  may  remark  here  that  though  we  can  prove  by 
reason  that  God  is  our  final  cause,  our  beatitude,  because  the 
Supreme  Beatitude,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  soul  can 
attain  to  him  and  accomplish  its  destiny  by  its  natural  pow- 
ers, without  being  born  again,  or  without  the  assistance  of 
supernatural  revelation  and  grace.  Our  reason,  properly  exer- 
cised, suffices,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  two  orders,  the  initial  and  the  teleological,  but  as  God, 
either  as  First  cause  or  as  Final  cause,  is  supercosmic  or 
supernatural,  it  would  seem  that  nature  must  be  as  unable  to 
attiiin  of  itself  to  God  as  its  end,  or  to  perfect  itself,  as  it 
is  to  originate  or  sustain  itself,  without  the  creative  act. 
They  who,  while  professing  to  believe  in  God  as  creator, 
yet  deny  the  supernatural  order,  forj^et  that  God  is  super- 
natural, and  that  the  creative  act  tliat  founds  nature  with 
all  its  laws  and  forces,  is  purely  supernatural.  The  super- 
natural then  exists,  founds  nature  herself,  sustains  it,  and 
is  absolutely  independent  of  it,  is  at  once  its  origin  and  end. 

The  supernatural  is  God  and  what  he  does  directly  and 
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immediately  by  himself ;  the  natural  is  what  he  does  medi- 
ately through  created  agencies,  or  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  or  second  causes  created  by  him.  1  he  creation  of  man 
and  the  universe  is  supernatural,  and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
their  conservation,  which  is  their  continuous  creation ;  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals,  all  the  facts  in  the  order  of 

genesis,  are  natural,  for  though  the  order  itself  originates  in 
le  supernatural,  the  facts  of  the  order  itself  are  effected  by 
virtue  of  natural  laws,  or  as  is  Siiid,  by  natural  causes.  Yet 
as  God  is  not  bound  or  hedged  in  by  his  laws^  and  as  he  is 
absolutely  free  and  independent,  there  is  no  reason  aprioriy 
why  he  may  not,  if  he  chooses,  intervene  supernatural ly  as 
well  as  naturally  in  the  affairs  of  his  creatures,  and  if  necessary 
to  their  perfection  there  is  even  a  strong  presumption  that 
he  will  so  intervene.  If  revelation  and  supernatural  grace  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  enter  the  teleological  order,  to  per- 
severe in  it,  and  attiiin  to  the  full  complement  or  perfection 
of  our  existence,  we  may  rciisonably  conclude  that  the  infi- 
nite love  or  unbounded  and  overflowing  goodness  which 
Brompted  him,  so  to  speak,  to  create  us,  will  provide  them, 
[ence  revelation,  miracles,  the  whole  order  of  grace,  are  as 
provable,  if  facts,  as  any  otlier  class  of  facts,  and  are  in  their 
principle,  included  in  the  ideal  judgment. 
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How  or  in  what  manner  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  whether 
we  are  able  by  the  light  of  nature  to  say  what  is  the  worship 
he  demands  of  us,  and  by  our  natural  strength  to  render  it, 
or  whether  we  need  supernatural  revelation  and  supernatu- 
ral grace  to  enable  us  to  worship  him  acceptably,  are  ques- 
tions foreign  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry.  All 
that  is  designed  here  is  to  show  that  to  worship  God  is  a 
moral  duty,  enjoined  by  the  natural  law,  or  that  the  moral 
law  obliges  us  to  worship  God  in  the  way  and  manner  he 
prescribes,  whether  the  prescribed  worship  be  made  known 
to  us  by  natural  rciison  or  only  by  supernatural  revelation. 
In  other  words,  our  design  is  to  show  that  morals  are  not 
separable  from  religion,  nor  religion  from  morals. 

The  question  is  not  an  idle  one,  and  has  a  practical  bear- 
ing, especially  in  our  age  and  country,  in  which  the  ten- 
dency is  to  a  total  separation  of  church  and  state,  religion 
and  morals.     The  state  with  us  disclaims  all  right  to  estab- 
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lish  a  state  religion,  and  all  obligation  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port religion,  or  to  punish  oflEences  against  it,  at  least  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  offences  against  religion ;  and  yet  it 
claims  the  right  to  establish  a  state  morality,  to  enforce  it 
by  its  legislation,  and  to  punish  through  its  courts  all 
offences  against  it.  Thus  the  government  seeks  to  suppress 
Mormonism,  not  as  a  religion  indeed,  but  as  a  morality.  As 
a  religion,  Mormonism  is  free,  and  in  no  respect  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  and  lavvs  of  the  country ;  but  as  a  morality 
it  is  contrary  to  the  state  morality  and  is  lorbidden  :  and  con- 
sequently, under  the  guise  of  suppressing  it  as  morality,  the 
law  suppresses  it,  in  fact,  as  religion.  Is  this  distinction 
between  religion  and  morality  real,  and  does  not  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  morality  necessarily  imply  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  religion?  Are  religion  and  morals  sepa- 
rable, and  independent  of  each  other  i!  A  question  of  great 
moment  in  its  bearing  on  political  rights. 

Among  the  Gentiles,  religion  and  morality  had  no  neces- 
sary connection-  with  each  other.  Ethics  were  not  religious, 
nor  religion  ethical.  The  Gentiles  sought  a  basis  for  moral- 
ity independent  of  the  gods.  Some  placed  its  principle  in 
pleasure.  Others,  and  these  the  better  sort,  in  justice  or 
right,  anterior  and  superior  to  the  gods,  and  binding  both 
gods  and  men.  This  was  necessary  with  the  Gentiles,  who 
Bad  forgotten  the  creative  act,  and  held  to  a  plurality  of 
gods  and  goddesses  whose  conduct  was  far  from  being  uni- 
formly edifying,  nay,  was  sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently, 
scandalous,  as  we  see  from  Plato's  Euthyphro  and  the 
Meditations  of  the  Emperor,  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  these  Gentiles  tliat  abstractions  are  nothing, 
and  that  justice  or  right,  unless  integrated  in  a  real  and  con- 
crete power,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  can  bind  neither 
gods  nor  men  ;  and  if  so  integrated,  it  is  God,  and  is  really 
the  assertion  of  one  God  above  their  gods,  the  "  God  of 
gods,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Hebrews. 

The  tendency  in  our  a<je  is  to  seek  a  basis  outside  of  God 
for  an  independent  morality,  and  we  were  not  permitted,  by 
its  editors  to  assert,  in  the  New  American  Cyclopedia^  that 
"Atheism  is  incompatible  with  morality,"  and  were  obliged 
to  insert  "  as  theists  say."  But  not  only  do  men  seek  to  con- 
struct a  morality  without  God,  but  even  a  religion  and  a 
worship  based  on  atheism,  as  we  see  in  the  so-called  Free 
Religionists,  and  the  Positivists,  which  goes  further  than  the 
request  for  "  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  me  part  of  the  Prince 
of  X^enmark  left  out." 
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Even  among  Christian  writers  on  ethics  we  find  some  who, 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  continue  the  Gentile  tra- 
dition, and  would  have  us  repird  the  moral  law  as  independ- 
ent of  the  will  of  God,  and  hold  that  things  are  right  and 
obligatory  not  because  God  commands  them,  but  that  he 
commands  them  because  they  are  right  and  obligatory. 
They  distinguish  between  the  Divine  Will  and  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  make  the  moral  law  emanate  from  the  essence, 
not  from  the  will  of  God.  If  we  make  the  law  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  God,  we  deny  that  the  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong  are  eternal,  make  them 
dependent  on  mere  will  and  arbitrariness,  and  assume 
that  God  miglit,  if  he  had  willed,  have  made  what  is 
now  right  wrong,  and  what  is  now  wrong  right,  which  is 
impossible ;  for  he  can  by  his  will  no  moi'e  found  or  alter 
the  relations  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil  than  he  can 
make  or  unmake  the  mathematical  truths  and  axioms.  Very 
true ;  but  solely  because  he  cannot  make,  unmake,  or  alter 
his  own  eternal  and  necessary  being. 

The  moral  law  is  the  application  of  the  eternal  law  in  the 
moral  government  of  rational  existences,  and  the  eternal 
law,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  is  the  eternal  will  or  reason 
of  God.  The  moral  law  necessarily  expresses  both  the  rea- 
son and  the  will  of  God.  There  are  here  two  questions 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  namely,  1,  "What  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  law  ?  2,  Wherefore  is  the  law  obligatory  on  us 
as  rational  existences?  The  fii'st  question  asks  what  is  the 
reason  or  motive  on  the  part  of  God  in  enacting  the  law, 
and,  though  that  concerns  liim  and  not  us,  we  may  answer: 
Doubtless,  it  is  the  same  reason  he  had  for  creating  us,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  his  infinite  love  and  goodness.  The  second 
question  asks.  Why  does  the  law  oblige  us  if  that  is,  why  is 
it  law  for  us ;  since  a  law  that  does  not  obliire  is  no  law  at  all. 

This  last  is  the  real  ethical  question.  The  answer  is  not, 
It  is  obligatory  because  what  it  enjoins  is  good,  holy,  and 
necessary  to  our  perfection  or  beatitude.  That  would  be  a 
most  excellent  reason  why  we  should  do  the  things  enjoined, 
but  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  why  are  we  bound  to  do 
them,  and  are  guilty  if  we  do  not?  Why  is  obedience 
to  the  law  a  duty,  and  disobedience  a  sin  ?  It  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  with  the  theologiaTis  between  the  Jlnis  oper- 
antls  and  the  jiniji  operl^,  between  the  work  one  does,  and 
the  motive  for  which  one  does  it.  Every  work  that  tends 
to  realize  the  theological  order  is  good,  but  if  we  do  it  not 
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from  the  proper  motive,  we  are  not  moral  or  virtuous  in 
doing  it.  We  must  have  the  intention  of  doing  it  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  or  will  of  the  sovereign,  who  has  the  right 
to  command  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  the  right  of  God  to  com- 
mand us,  and  of  our  duty  to  obey  liim  ?  The  ground  of 
botli  is  in  the  creative  act.  God  has  a  complete  and  abso- 
lute right  to  us,  because,  having  made  us  from  nothing,  we 
are  his,  wholly  his,  and  not  our  own.  He  created  us  from 
nothing,  and  only  his  creative  act  stands  between  us  and 
nothing ;  he  therefore  owns  us,  and  therefore  we  are  his, 
body  and  soul,  and  all  that  we  liave,  can  do,  or  acquire.  He 
is  therefore  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Proprietor,  with  supreme 
and  absolute  dominion  over  us,  and  tlie  absolute  right,  as 
absolute  owner,  to  do  what  he  will  with  us.  His  right  to 
command  is  founded  on  his  dominion,  and  his  dominion  is 
founded  on  his  creative  act,  and  we  are  bound  to  obey  him, 
whatever  he  commands,  because  we  are  his  creatui'e,  abso- 
lutely his,  and  in  no  sense  our  own. 

Dr.  Ward  of  the  Dublin  Review^  in  his  very  able  work 
on  Nature  and  Grace^  objects  to  this  docirine,  which  we 
published  in  the  Review  some  years  ago,  that  it  makes  the 
obligation  depend  on  the  command,  not  on  the  intrinsic 
excellence,  goodness,  or  sanctity  of  the  thing  commanded, 
and  consequently  if,  per  impossibile,  we  could  suppose  the 
devil  created  us,  we  might  be  under  two  contradictory  obli- 
gations, one  to  obey  the  devil  our  creator,  commanding  us 
to  do  evil,  and  our  own  reason  which  commands  us  to  do 
that  which  is  intrinsically  good.  What  we  answered  Dr. 
Ward  at  the  time  we  have  forgotten,  and  we  are  in  some 
doubt  if  we  seized  the  precise  point  of  the  objection.  The 
objection,  however,  is  not  valiu,  for  it  assumes  that  if  the 
devil  were  our  creator,  God  would  still  exist  as  the  intrin- 
sically good,  and  as  our  final  cause.  On  the  absurd  hypoth- 
esis that  the  devil  creates  us,  this  would  not  follow ;  for 
then  the  devil  would  be  God,  real  and  necessary  being,  and 
therefore  good,  consequently,  there  could  not  be  the  contra- 
dictory obligations  supposed.  The  hypothesis  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  discussion,  as  a 
strong  way  of  asserting  that  obedience  is  due  to  the  com- 
mand of  our  Creator  because  he  is  oar  creator,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  command.  The  intrin- 
sic nature  of  tlie  command  approves  or  commends  it  to  our 
reason  and  judgment,  but  does  not  formally  oblige.     This  is 
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the  doctrine  we  maintained  then,  and  which  we  maintain 
now,  while  Dr.  Ward  maintained  that  the  command  binds 
only  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  sanctity. 

We  asserted  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  idea 
of  God  and  the  idea  of  Good.  Dr.  Ward  justly  objects  to 
this,  and  we  were  wrong  in  our  expression,  though  not  in 
our  thouglit.  What  we  meant  to  say,  and  should  have  said 
to  be  consistent  witb  our  own  doctrine  is.  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  re  between  Good  and  God,  and  therefore  to  ask  Is 
God  good  ?  is  absurd.  Dr.  Ward,  we  find  in  this  work,  Nature 
and  Grace^  asserts  very  properly  tlie  identity  of  necessary 
trutlis  witli  being;  in  his  recent  criticism  on  J.  Stuart  Mill 
he  denies  it,  and  says  he  agrees  with  Fr.  Kleutgen,  that  they 
are  founded  on  being,  or  God,  but  as  we  have  remarked  in 
a  foregoing  section,  what  is  founded  on  God  must  be  God 
or  his  creature,  and  if  his  creatures,  how  can  these  truths  be 
eternal  ? 

Dr.  Ward's  objection  has  led  us  to  reexamine  the  doctrine 
that  moral  obligation  is  founded  on  the  creative  act  of  God, 
but  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  not  continuing  to  hold  it, 
though  we  might  modify  s(^ine  of  the  ex])ressions  we  formerly 
used;  and  tliough  we  (lilfer  from  Dr.  Ward  on  a  very  essen- 
tial point,  we  have  a  far  greater  respect  for  his  learning  and 
ability,  as  a  moral  philosopher,  than  we  liad  before  re-read- 
ing his  work.  He  seeks  to  found  an  independent  morality, 
not  independent  of  the  Divine  Being  indeed,  but  independ- 
ent of  the  Divine  will.  In  this  we  do  not  wholly  differ 
from  him,  and  we  willingly  admit  that  the  Divine  will,  dis- 
tinctively taken,  does  not  make  or  found  the  right.  The 
law  expresses,  as  he  contends,  the  reason  of  God,  his  intrinsic 
love  and  goodness,  as  is  asserted  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
final  cause  of  creation,  the  supreme  good,  the  beatitude  of 
all  rational  or  moral  existences,  and  the  law  is  imposed  by 
him  as  final  cause,  not  as  first  cause.  But  this  is  not  the 
question  now  under  discussion.  Judgments  of  moral  good 
may  be  formed,  as  Dr.  Ward  maintains,  by  intuition  of  neces- 
sary trutlis  founded  on  God,  or  identical  with  his  necessary 
and  eternal  being;  but  we  are  not  asking  how  moral  judg- 
ments are  formed,  nor  what  in  point  of  fact  our  moral  judg- 
ments are;  we  are  simply  discussing  the  question  why  the 
commands  of  God  are  obligatory,  and  we  maintain  that  they 
oblige  us,  because  they  are  ///.v  commands,  and  he  is  our  abso- 
lute sovereign  Lord  and  Proprietor,  for  he  has  made  us  from 
nothing,  and  we  are  his  and  not  our  own.     Hence  it  follows 
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that  we  have  duties  but  no  rights  before  God,  as  asserted  by 
that  noble  Christian  orator  and  philosopher,  the  lamented 
Donoso  Cortes,  and  tliat  what  are  called  tlie  rights  of  man 
are  tlie  rights  of  God,  and  therefore  sacred  and  inviolable, 
which  all  men,  kings  and  kaisers,  peoples  and  states,  aristo- 
cracies and  democracies,  are  bound  to  respect,  protect,  and 
defend,  against  whoever  would  invade  them. 

The  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Ward's  independent 
morality  is  that  it  is  not  true,  and  exacts  no  surrender  of  our 
wills  to  the  Divine  will.  It  is  not  true,  for  Dr.  Ward  him- 
self cannot  say  that  the  invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
extermination  of  the  people,  and  taking  possession  of  it  as 
their  own  by  the  children  of  Israel,  can  be  defended  on  any 
ground  except  that  of  the  express  command  of  God,  who 
had  the  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  saw  proper. 
Abraham  offering  or  his  readiness  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac 
was  justified  because  he  trusted  God,  and  acted  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  command.  Yet  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice 
without  such  a  command,  or  for  any  other  reason,  would 
contradict  all  our  moral  judgments.  If  one  seeks  to  do  what 
the  law  enjoins,  not  because  God  commands  it,  but  for  the 
sake  of  popularity,  success  in  the  world,  or  simply  to  benefit 
himself,  here  or  hereafter,  he  yields  no  obedience  to  God. 
lie  acknowledges  not  the  Divine  sovereignty.  He  does  not 
Bay  to  his  Maker,  "Thy  will,  not  mine  be  done;"  he  does 
not  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven;"  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  recognizes  no  personal  God,, 
follows  God  only  as  impersonal  or  abstract  being,  and  fails 
to  own  or  confess  the  truth  or  fact  that  he  is  God's  creature, 
belongs  to  God  as  his  Lord  and  Master,  who  has  the  absolute 
riglit  to  command  him,  as  we  have  shown  in  showing  that 
God  is  man's  sole  creator. 

The  essential  principle  of  religion  is  perfect  trust  in  God, 
and  obedience  to  his  sovereign  will,  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  our  Creator.  This  is  only 
wliat  tlie  moral  law  enjoins,  for  the  first  law  of  justice  is  to 

five  to  every  one  his  due  or  his  own,  and  we  owe  to  God,  as 
as  been  seen,  all  that  we  are,  have,  or  can  do.  This  shows 
tliat  religion  and  morality  in  their  principle  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  therefore  inseparabla  There  is  then  no  morality 
without  religion,  and  no  religion  without  morality.  He  who 
refuses  to  keep  tlie  commanaments  of  God  and  to  render  him 
Lis  due,  violates  the  moral  law  no  less  than  he  does  the  relig- 
ioQB  law.      Let   us   hear   no  more  then  of  independent 
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morality,  which  is  only  an  invention  to  save  the  absolute 
surrender  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  and  is  inspired  by 
a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  a  master.      , 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  moral  law  requires  our  unre- 
served obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  it  requires  us  to 
honor,  love,  trust,  and  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  therefore 
to  worship  liim  in  the  way  and  manner  he  prescribes.  If  then 
he  is  pleased  to  make  us  a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  will 
and  to  promulgate  supernatural  ly  a  supernatural  law,  we  are 
bound  by  the  moral  or  natural  law  to  obey  it,  when  promul- 
gated and  brought  to  our  knowledge,  as  unreservedfjr  as  we 
are  to  obey  the  natural  law  itself.  If  Christianity  be,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural  order,  a 
supernatural  law,  no  man  who  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
rejects  or  refuses  to  accept  it,  fulfils  the  natural  law,  or  can 
be  accounted  a  moral  man. 

We  have  now,  we  think  completed  our  task,  and  redeemed 
our  promise  to  refute  atheism  and  to  demonstrate  theism  by 
reason.  We  have  proved  that  being  affirms  itself  to  the 
soul  in  ideal  intuition,  and  that  being  is  God,  free  to  act 
from  intelligence  and  will,  and  therefore  not  an  impersonal, 
but  a  personal  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  eartii  and  all 
things  visible  and  invisible — the  free  upholder  of  all  exist- 
ences, and  therefore  Providence,  the  final  cause  of  creation, 
therefore  the  perfection,  the  good,  the  beatitude  of  all 
rational  existences.  We  have  proved  his  Divhie  sovereignty 
.as  resting  on  his  creative  act,  and  the  obligation  of  all  moral 
existences  to  obey  his  law,  and  to  honor  and  worship  his 
Divine  Majesty  as  he  himself  prescribes.  We  can  go  no 
further,  by  the  light  of  reason,  but  this  is  far  enough  for 
our  arfi;ument 

XV. — TRADFTION. 

We  have  now  proved,  or  at  least  indicated  the  process  of 
proving,  with  all  the  certainty  we  have  that  we  think  or 
exist,  the  existence  of  God,  that  he  is  real  and  necessary 
being,  being  in  its  plenitude,  or  as  say  the  theologians,  ena 
perfectissimum^  self -existent  and  self-suflicing,  independent, 
universal,  immutable,  eternal,  without  begmning  or  end, 
supracosmic,  supernatural,  free,  voluntary  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible  :  creating  them 
from  nothing,  without  any  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  necessity, 
by  the  free  act  of  his  will  and  the  sole  word  of  his  power ; 
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the  principle,  modinm,  and  end  of  all  existences,  the 
absolute  Sovereign  Proprietor,  and  Lord  of  all  ercatnres, 
the  Upholder  and  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  whom 
and  for  whom  lire  kU  things,  and  whom  all  rational  exist- 
ences are  hound  to  worship  as  ihcir  sovereign  Lord,  and  in 
returning  to  whom  by  the  teleolojficHl  law,  they  attain  to 
tlieir  perfection,  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist, 
enter  into  poseession  of  their  supreme  good,  their  Ruprenie 
beatitude  in  God,  who  is  the  good,  or  beatitude  itself.  We 
have  in  this  ascertained  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  and 
the  principle  of  all  religion,  morality,  and  politics.  We 
have  then  proved  our  thesis,  refuted  atheism  under  all  its 
forms  an. I  disguises,  and  positively  demonstrated  Christian 
theism. 

But,  though  we  hold  the  existence  of  God  may  be  proved 
with  certainty  by  the  pnjcese  we  have  followed  or  indicated, 
we  are  far  from  pretending  or  believing  that  it  is  by  tliut 
process  that  mantind,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  attained  to 
tlieir  belief  in  God  or  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being. 
We  do  not  say  that  man  could  not,  but  we  bold  that  he  did 
not,  attain  to  this  science  and  belief  without  the  direct  and 
immediate  supernatural  instructions  of  hia  Maker.  The  race 
in  all  ages  has  held  the  belief  from  tradition,  and  philosopliy 
has  been  called  in  only  to  verify  or  prove  the  li-aditionary 
I  teaching.  Menbelievebeforethey  doubt  or  think  of  proving. 
We  doubt  if,  as  a  fact,  any  one  ever  was  led  to  the  truth  by 
reining.  The  truth  is  grasped  intuitively  or  immediately 
by  the  mind,  and  the  reasouiug  comes  afterwards  to  verify 
i^  or  to  prove  that  it  is  truth.  The  reasoning  does  not  origi- 
nate the  belief,  but  comes  to  defend  or  to  justify  it.  Hemie 
it  is  that  DO  man  is  everconverted  toa  doctrine  lie  absolutely 
I  rejects,  hy  simple  logic,  however  unanswerable  and  conclusive 
it  may  be. 

Supposing  the  process  we  have  indicated  is  a  complete 
[  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  as  creator  and  moral 
[  Qcpvemorof  the  universe,  few  men  are  capable  of  following 
L  and  nndersrandin<r  it,  even  among  those  who  have  made  the 
I  Etndy  of  philosopliy  and  theology  the  business  of  their  lives, 
t  The  greatest  philosophers  among  the  Gentiles  missed  it,  and 
I  the  Bcieiitists  of  our  own  day  also  miss  it,  and  fail  to  rcco^- 
r  nizo  the  fact  of  creation  and  admit  no  supraraundane  God. 
1  "Even  eminent  theologians,  as  we  have  seen,  who  no  more 
1  doubt  the  existence  of  God  than  they  do  their  own,  prove 
Lthemselves  utterly  unable  to  demonstrate  or  prove  that  God 
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is.  Dr.  Newman,  for  instance,  whose  Christian  faith  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  confesses  liis  inability  to  prove  the  existence 
of  (tod  from  reason,  and  in  liis  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine^  if  he  docs  not  sap  the  foundation  of 
belief  in  revelation,  he  destroys  its  value,  by  subjecting  it 
to  the  variations  and  imperfections  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. His  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  relativity  of  all  science  or  knowledge, 
that  in  practice  we  assent  to  the  probable  without  ever 
demanding  or  attiiining  to  the  certain,  the  apodictic,  and 
is  hardly  less  incompatible  with  the  exij^tence  of  God  than 
the  cosmic  philosophy  of  the  school  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
from  which  it  in  principle  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
essentially  differ. 

If  such  men  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus.  Proclus,  Iler- 
bert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte,  Emil  Littre,  and  John  Henry 
Newman  are  unequal  to  the  process,  how  can  we  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  that  God  is,  originated  in  that  or  any  pro- 
cess of  reasoning?  Reason  in  the  elite  of  the  race  may 
prove  that  God  is,  but  how  can  reason,  wanting  the  word, 
originate  and  establish  it  in  the  minds  of  the  i^jnorant, 
uncultivated,  rude,  and  rustic  multitude  ?  And  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  multitude,  ignorant  and  incapable  of  philosophy, 
who  hold  it  with  the  greatest  llrmnessand  tenacity,  and  only 
philosophers,  and  such  as  are  formed  by  them,  ever  doubt  it 
There  is,  no  doubl,  a  true  and  useful  philosophy,  if  one 
could  only  iind  it,  but  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  bcfen 
far  more  successful  in  obscuring  the  tnith  and  causing  doubt, 
than  in  enlightening  the  mind  and  correcting  errors.  Plato 
was  little  else  than  a  sophist  ridiculing  and  refuting  sophists; 
and  in  all  ages  we  find  so-called  philosophers  originating  and 
defending  the  grossest  and  absurdest  errors  that  have  ever 
obtained,  and  we  rind  them  true  and  just  only  when  they 
accord  with  tradition. 

Intuition,  as  we  have  shown,  furnishes  the  principle  of 
the  demonstration  or  proof  of  the  existence  ot  God,  with 
absolute  certainty ;  but  ideal  intuition,  M'hich  gives  the 
principle  of  cognition,  is  not  itself  cognition,  and  though 
implicitly  contained  in  every  thought  as  its  condition,  it 
becomes  explicit  or  express  only  as  sensibly  re-presented  in 
language,  and  the  long  and  tedious  analytical  process  per- 
formed by  the  reflective  reason.  To  get  at  the  ideal  for^ 
mula,  which  expresses  the  matter  of  intuition,  we  have  had 
to  use  reflection,  and  both  analyticael  and  synthetic  reason- 
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ling.     The  formula  is  obtained  explicitly  only  by  analyzing 

■  Uiuught,  the  object  In  thonglit,  and  the  ideal  element  of  tlie 
lobject,  and  syntlietizing  tlie  reBuIts  of  the  several  analyses. 
lit  ie  only  by  this  long  and  difficult  process  that  one  is  able 
ItO  assert  as  the  intuitive  syntlicsis,  L'hs  creat  exlsientias,  or 

■  the  ea^Qtial  principles  of  tlieistic  philosophy.  It  is  so 
E because  ideal  intuition,  as  distingoislied  from  empirical  inta- 
Kition,  is  not  open  vision  of  the  object  prerient^d,  is  not  the 
I-Boul's  cognition  or  judgment,  but  the  objective  or  divine 
■judgment  affirmed  to  the  soul  implicitly, that  is,  indistinctly 
*in  everv  thought  or  empirical  judgment,  and  must  be  dis- 

Unguisued  from  the  empirical  by  the  reflective  or  mialytical 
activity  of  the  soul,  or,  in  the  language  of  St.  Thomas, 
abstracted  or  disengaged  by  the  active  intellect,  inietlectus 
aijcnn,  from  tlie  phantasmata  and  intelligible  specie^  in  wliich 
it  is  given,  before  it  can  be  explicitly  apprehended  by  the 
,^nl,  and  be  distinct  cognition,  or  a  human  judgment,  the 
'Oomnlcte  verhitm  metUts. 

When  a  false  philosophy  has  led  to  the  doubt  or  denial  of 
God,  tills  reciirruncB  to  ideal  intuition  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  doubt,  and  to  make  our  philosophical  doctriues  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  real  and  tlie  knowable;  but  it  is 
evident  to  the  veriest  tjro  that  not  even  the  philosopher, 
lOWBver  he  may  confinn  his  judgment  by  the  intuition, 
^kes  his  idea  that  God  is,  immediately  and  directly  from 
^t ;  for  this  would  imply  that  we  have  direct  and  immediate 
empiric^  intuition  of  Cjod,  which  not  even  Plato  pretended, 
for  he  held  the  Divine  Idea  is  cognizable  only  by  the  mime- 
ate,  the  image,  or  copy  of  itself,  impressed  on  matter,  as  the 
seal  on  wax,  whence  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Scholastics, 
jof  knowledge  per  ideam,  per  simUiiudinem,  performani, 
' — per  ajHtciem. 

We  cannot  take  the  ideal  directly  from  the  intuition, 
icause  we  are  not  pure  spirit,  but  in  this  life  spirit  united 
to  body  ;  yet  we  have  the  idea  in  our  minds  before  we  can 
deny  it,  or  think  of  seeking  to  demonstrate  it.  Hence  it 
miiBt  be  acknowledged,  that  though  reason  is  competent  to 
irove  tiie  existence  of  Gi>d  with  certainty  when  denied  or 
lonbted,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  it  did  not,  and  per- 
laps  could  not,  have  originated  the  Idea,  but  has  taken  it 
{rum  tradition,  and  it  must  have  been  actually  taught  the 
first  man  by  his  Maker  himself. 

The  historical  fact  is  that  man  has  never  boon  abandoned 
by  his  Maker  to  tlie  light  and  force  of  nature  alone,  or  left 
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withoTit  any  supernatural  instrnction,  or  assistance,  any  more 
tl)an  he  has  been  left  without  language.  The  doctrine  of  St. 
Tliomas  is  historically  true,  that  there  never  has  been  but 
one  revelation  from  God  to  man,  and  that  one  revelation  was 
made  in  substance  to  our  first  parents,  before  their  expulsion 
from  the  garden  of  Eden.  This  revelation  is  what  we  call 
tradition,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  to 
us.  It. has  come  down  to  us  in  two  lines:  in  its  purity  and 
integrity  from  Adam  through  the  Patriarchs  to  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  through  the  Synagogue  to  the  Christian  Church 
whence  we  hold  it;  in  a  corrupt,  broken,  and  often  a  tra- 
vestied form  through  Gentilism,  or  Heathenism.  The  great 
mistake  of  our  times  is  in  neglecting  to  study  it  in  the 
orthodox  line,  and  in  studying  it  only  in  the  heterodox  or 
Gentile  line  of  transmission,  all  of  which  we  hope  to  prove 
in  a  succeeding  work,  if  our  life  and  health  are  spared  to 
complete  it,  on  revelation  in  opposition  to  prevailing  ration- 
alism. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  appealed 
to  tradition  as  authority  or  to  supply  the  defect  of  demon- 
stration ;  but  only  to  explain  tlie  origin  and  universality 
of  theism,  especially  with  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  who 
could  never  prove  it  by  a  logical  process  for  themselves, 
nor  understand  such  process  wlien  made  by  others.  Hence 
we  escape  the  error  of  the  Traditionalists  censured  by  the 
Holy  See. 

The  error  of  the  Traditionalists  is  not  in  asserting  that 
men  learn  the  existence  of  God  from  tradition  or  from  the 
teaching  of  others,  which  is  a  fact  verifiable  from  what  we 
see  taking  place  every  day  before  our  eyes ;  but  in  denying 
that  the  existence  of  God  and  the  first  principles  of  morals 
or  necessary  truth,  what  we  call  the  ideal  judgment,  are  cog- 
nizable or  provable  by  natural  reason,  and  in  making  them 
matters  of  faith,  not  of  science,  as  do  Dr.  Thomas  Keid,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Dean  Mansel,  Viscount  de  Bonald,  Bon- 
netty,  Immanuel  Kant,  and  others.  This  is  inadmissible, 
because  it  builds  science  on  faith,  deprives  us  of  all  rational 
motives  for  faith,  and  leaves  faith  itself  nothing  to  stand  on. 
Faith,  in  the  last  analj^sis,  rests  on  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
its  formula  is,  Deus  eM  VeraXy  but  if  we  know  not,  as  the 

Ereamble  to  faith,  that  God  is,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
im  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived,  how  can  we  assert  his 
veracity  or  confide  in  his  word?  Knowing  already  that  God 
is  and  is  infinitely  true,  we  cannot  doubt  his  word,  when  we 
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are  certain  that  we  have  it.  This  connects  faith  with  reason, 
and  makes  faith,  objectively  at  least,  as  certain  as  science, 
as  St.  Thomas  asserts. 

God  must  have  infused  the  knowledge  of  himself  into  the 
soul  of  the  first  man,  when  he  made  him  ;  for  all  the  knowl- 
edge or  science  of  the  first  man  must  have  been  infused 
knowledge  or  science,  since  the  fact  of  creation  upsets  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  development,  as  well  as  the  Spencerian 
theory  of  evolution,  and  Adam  must  have  been  created  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and  not,  as  it  were,  a 
new-born  infant.  What  was  infused  science  in  him, 
becomes  tradition  in  his  posterity,  but  a  tradition  of  science, 
not  of  faith  or  belief  only.  The  tradition,  if  preserved  in 
its  purity  and  integrity,  embodies  the  ideal  intuition,  or 
ideal  judgment  common  to  all  men,  and  implicit  in  every 
thought,  m  language,  the  sensible  sign  of  the  ideal  or  intel- 
ligible, and  which  represents  it  to  tlie  active  intellect  that 
expresses  it,  renders  it  explicit,  and  therefore  actual  cogni- 
tion. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  ideal  judgment  when  re-pre- 
sented by  tradition  through  the  medium  of  language,  its 
sensible  representative,  is  even  in  the  simple,  the  rustic,  the 
untutored  in  logic  and  philosophy,  who  are  incapable  of 
proving  it  by  a  logical  process  or  even  of  understanding 
such  a  process,  really  matter  of  science,  not  of  simple  beliei 
or  confidence  in  tradition.  The  tradition  enables  them  to 
convert,  so  to  speak,  the  intuition  into  cognition,  so  that 
they  know  as  really  afid  truly  that  God  is,  and  is  the  cre- 
ator, upholder,  and  moral  Governor  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse, as  does  the  profoundest  theologian  or  philosopher. 
Hence  wherever  the  primitive  tradition  is  preserved  in  any 
degree,  there  is,  if  not  complete  knowledge  of  God,  at  least 
an  imperfect  knowledge  that  God  is,  and  this  knowledge, 
however  feeble  and  indistinct,  faint  or  evanescent,  serves  as 
the  pomt  (Tappui  or  basis  of  the  operations  of  the  Christian 
missionary  among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  for  their  con- 
version. 

The  tradition  is  not  the  basis  of  science,  but  is  in  the 
supei'sensible  a  necessary  condition  of  science,  and  hence 
the  value  and  necessity  of  instruction  or  education.  The 
ideal  judgment  is,  as  ideal,  not  our  judgment,  but  objective. 
Divine,  intuitively  presented  to  the  soul  as  the  condition 
and  model  of  our  own.  We  can  form  no  judgment  without 
it,  and  every  judgment  formed  must  copy  or  be  modelled 
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after  it.  But,  m  we  have  shown,  we  cnnnot  take  the  ideal 
directly  from  the  iiitnition,  but  must  take  it  primarily  from 
tradition  or  as  re-presented  through  the  senses  in  language, 
whicli  is  really  what  is  meant  by  education,  or  instruction. 
But  all  instruction,  all  education,  reproduces,  as  far  ae  it 
goes,  tradition,  or  depends  on  it. 

As  language  is  tlie  sensible  representation  of  the  idea,  and 
the  medium  of  tradition,  the  importance  of  St.  Paul's 
injunction  to  St  Timothy,  to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  and  of  maintaining  tradition  in  its  purity  and 
integrity  is  apparent  to  the  aiillest  mind.  Tlie  corruption 
of  either  involves  the  corruption,  mutilation,  or  travesty  of 
the  idea,  and  leads  to  heathenism,  false  theism,  pantlieism, 
atheism,  demonisin,  as  tlic  history  of  the  great  Gentile 
apostasy  from  the  patriarchal  or  primitive  religion  of  man- 
kmd  amply  proves.  As  tradition  of  the  truths  or  first  prin- 
ciples of  science,  which  are  ideal  not  empirical,  had  its 
origin  in  revelation  or  the  immediate  instniction  of  Adam 
by  Ilia  Maker,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  fatal  error  of 
those  who  seek  to  divorce  philosophy  from  revelation,  and, 
like  Descartes,  to  errect  it  into  an  independent  science. 
Revelation  is  not  the  basis  of  philosophy,  but  no  philosophy 
of  any  value  eaa  be  constructed  without  it. 


•  •    -• 


VINCENZO  GIOBERTI. 

ARTICLE  I. 
[From  Brownsou's  Quarterly  Reyiew  for  October,  I860.]    ■ 

Wb  have,  on  severaloccasions  within  the  last  two  or  tnree 
years,  introduced  the  name  of  Gioberti,  sometimes  with 
praise,  sometimes  with  blame,  and  some  attempt  to  appreci- 
ate his  influence  as  an  author,  or  to  determine  the  practical 
tendency  of  his  writings,  can  be  neither  misplaced  nor  mis- 
timed ;  for  he  is,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  of 
acute  and  profound  thought,  a  highly  polished  intellect,  and 
various  and  extensive  erudition,  lie  appears  to  have  mas- 
tered the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  to  have  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  present. 
He  has  studied  profoundly  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and  we 
have  met  with  no  one  who  better  understands  its  dangerous 
tendencies.  He  possesses  a  genuine  philosophical  aptitude, 
and  is  unrivalled  m  his  exposition  and  criticism  of  modern 
philosophy,  especially  as  represented  by  the  later  German, 
French,  and  Italian  schools ;  and  as  far  as  concerns  the  refu- 
tation of  false  systems,  and  the  statement  of  the  first  princi- 
ples and  the  method  of  philosophical  science,  he  is  eminently 
successful.  The  best  refutation  of  sensism,  pantheism,  radi- 
calism, and  socialism,  and  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
statement  and  vindication  of  the  several  truths  opposed  to 
them,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  He  never  fears  to  make  a  bold  and  manly  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Catholicity,  and  by  the  aid  of  Catholic  doctrine,  that  he 
refutes  the  modern  errors  and  heresies  he  attacks.  He 
seems,  also,  save  in  the  ascetic  region,  whenever  he  has  occa- 
sion to  present  Catholic  theology,  to  present  it  in  its  highest 
and  most  rigidly  orthodox  forms.  According  to  him,  the 
true  human  race  does  not  and  cannot  subsist  out  of  the 
Catholic,  or  elect  society ;  and  he  energetically  maintains, 
that  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  man  is  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, and  incapable,  under  any  aspect  of  his  nature,  of 
attaining  to  his  normal  development.  He  attacks  Gallican- 
ism,  and  asserts  in  their  plenitude  the  spiritual  and  civil  •pre- 
rogatives of  the  Papacy,  which  Frencn,  German,  and  Eng- 
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lish  theologians,  especially  durinop  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  have  so  generally  denied,  or  but  ambig- 
uously admitted.  He  maintams  that  civil  society  is  of  sacer- 
dotal origin,  derives  all  power,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
from  God  through  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  makes  the  Pope, 
who  embodies  in  himself  the  whole  priesthood,  the  repre- 
sentative on  earth  of  the  full  and  universal  sovereignty  of 
God. 

But  we  cannot  read  Gioberti's  works  without  feeling  that, 
along  with  this,  and  by  ordinary  readers  not  easily  separable 
from  it,  the  author  introduces  remarks  and  opmions,  and 
exhibits  practical  aims  and  tendencies,  which,  in  our  times 
at  least,  go  far  to  neutralize  his  orthodox  influence,  nay,  to 
throw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  modern  liberalism  and 
socialism.  We  do  not  judge  a  book  by  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  author ;  but  as  lar  as  Gioberti's  conduct,  whether  in 
power  or  out  of  power,  is  known  to  us,  it  does  not  appear  to 
nave  harmonized  with  the  high-toned  Catholic  principles  he 
has,  at  least,  the  air  of  professing.  His  present  position 
with  regard  to  the  Holy  See,  unless  we  are  wholly  misin- 
formed, is  not  that  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  and 
contrasts  unfavorably  with  that  of  Rosmini,  or  even  with 
that  of  Padre  Ventura.  Professedly  opposed  to  all  violent 
revolutions,  claiming  to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and 
occasionally  using  language  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
him  of  being  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress,  he  neverthe- 
less undeniably  had  a  lar^e  share  in  preparing  and  precipi- 
tating the  recent  shameful  Italian  revolutions,  and  plunging 
his  own  sovereign,  the  late  Charles  Albert,  into  his  diastrous 
and  unprovoked  campaigns  against  Austria.  Professing  to 
disdain  modern  liberals,  to  hold  democratic  politicians  in 
contempt,  and  to  address  himself  only  to  the  wisdom  and 
solid  judgment  of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  few,  he 
aided,  indirectly,  to  say  the  least,  in  stirring  up  that 
infuriated  mob  which  drove  the  Jesuits  out  of  Italy,  assassi- 
nated Count  Rossi,  exiled  the  Holy  Father  from  Rome,  per- 
secuted the  religious,  massacred  the  clergy,  and  enabled 
Mazzini  and  his  fellow-miscreants  to  establish  the  infamous 
Roman  Republic.  Asserting  in  the  most  unqualified  terms 
the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  definition  of  doc- 
trines and  the  condemnation  of  books,  he  has,  we  believe, 
never  submitted  a  single  one  of  his  own  publications  to  its 
judgment,  and  up  to  tlie  present  time  has  refused  to  submit 
to  its  condemnation  of  his  Gesuita  Modern/).     It  is  true. 
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and  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  so,  tliat,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  Sardinian  government,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
infidel  and  sacrilegious  Roman  Republic ;  but  he  also  refused 
to  co-operate  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  in  restor- 
ing the  Holy  Father  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  sanc- 
tioned encroac)iments  of  the  civil  on  the  spiritual  power, 
whicli  but  too  clearly  preluded  the  sacrilegious  Siccardi  laws, 
the  imprisonment  of  tlie  illustrious  Franzoni,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  clergy  in  the  Subalpine  kinojdom,  wliich  so 
deeply  wound  the  heart,  not  only  of  our  Iloly  Father,  but 
of  every  sincere  Catholic.  These  things,  which  we  are 
unable  to  deny,  or  satisfactorily  to  explain  away,  coupled 
with  the  fact  tnat  he  is  usually  surrounded,  not  by  men  ven- 
erable for  their  doctrine  and  their  piety,  but  by  a  knot  of 
young  Italian  atheists  and  misbelievers,  compel  us  to  pause  in 
our  admiration,  and  ask  if  there  be  not,  after  all,  some  grave 
fault  in  the  author  as  well  as  in  the  man.  With  our  high 
estimation  of  his  genius,  his  talent,  his  clear  and  profound 
thought,  his  erudition,  and  his  polish  and  eloquence  as  a 
writer,  as  well  as  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines  on  many  of 
the  most  vital  points  of  philosophy  and  theology,  we  must 
naturally  be  disposed  to  place  the  most  favorable  construc- 
tion possible  on  both  his  speculations  and  his  acts ;  but,  con- 
sidering what  has  undeniably  been  the  practical  influence  of 
his  views  and  tendencies,  as  a  political  writer  and  statesman, 
on  the  disastrous  and  shameful  revolutionary  movements  of  his 
countrymen,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  something 
rotten  in  his  writings,  and  that,  with  all  his  high-tonea 
orthodoxv  on  so  many  important  points,  there  is  yet  some- 
thing in  Lis  thought,  as  well  as  in  his  heart,  not  compatible 
with  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  piety,  and  whicli  we  are 
bound  to  reprobate. 

We  took  up  and  read  Gioberti's  works  at  first  from  curi- 
osity, and  to  lind  out  the  truth  they  might  contain,  and  we 
were  charmed  and  carried  away  by  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, to  an  extent  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
although  we  had  all  the  time  a  secret  feeling  that  he  was 
not  altogether  healthy  in  his  practical  influence ;  we  have 
since  re-read  his  writings,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  error 
concealed  in  them,  or  the  source  of  that  unhealthy  influence. 
We  think  we  have  discovered  it,  and  our  chief  purpose  in 
noticing  the  volumes  we  have  introduced  is  to  point  it  out 
to  our  readers,  and,  if  our  views  should  chance  to  fall  under 
his  eyes,  to  the  distinguished  author  himself.     Several  books 
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of  ffreater  or  less  magnitude  have  been  written  against  the 
autlior,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  their  contents.  We 
have  read  nothing  against  him,  except  some  high  commen- 
dations of  him  m  Tlie  North  British  Review^  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  journal,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of 
Jolin  Knox,  and  some  two  or  three  articles,  feebly  and 
unsucessfuUy  attacking  his  philosophy,  in  a  respectable 
French  periodical,  conaucted  by  a  layman  whose  learning 
and  good  intentions  wo  hold  in  high  esteem.  Our  judg- 
ment, whether  sound  or  unsound,  has  been  formed  by  the 
simple  study  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  the  school  to 
which  their  author  obviously  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is 
the  most  distinguished  member. 

Our  purpose  in  our  present  article  is  not  to  review  Gioberti 
so  much  under  a  philosophical  as  an  ascetic,  a  speculative 
as  a  practical,  point  of  view ;  and  perliaps  we  cannot  Iwitter 
introduce  tlie  criticisms  we  propose  to  offer,  than  by  revert- 
ing to  a  fact  which  we  have  often  insisted  on,  namely,  that 
there  is  in  modern  society  a  fatal  schism  between  the  eccle- 
siastical order  and  tlie  temporal,  and  between  spiritual  cul- 
ture and  secular.  There  is  not,  under  Christianity,  that 
harmony  between  the  two  orders  tliat  there  appears  to  have 
been  under  gentilisni  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  In 
classic  antiquity  there  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
a  perfect  harmony  between  religious  and  secular  life,  spiritual 
and  secular  culture;  and  in  the  great  men  of  Livy  and 
Plutiirch,  regarding  them  simply  as  men,  we  lind  a  balance,  a 
proportion,  a  completeness,  ana,  so  to  speak,  roundness  of 
character,  in  its  order,  that  we  do  not  iind  in  the  men  of 
modern  times.  In  modem  society  the  two  orders  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  nmtually  repugnant,  and  we  are  able  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  one  only  by  rejecting  or  opposing  the  other.  Civil 
government  opposes,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  subjects  the 
Church;  philosophy  rejects  theology ;  the  sciences  are  irre- 
ligious in  their  tendency ;  and  secular  literature  and  art  foster 
unbelief  and  impiety.  The  individual  and  society  are  alike 
torn  l>y  two  internal  hostile  and  irreconcilable  forces,  and 
we  have  no  peace, — haixlly,  at  rare  intervals,  a  brief  truce. 
This  schism,  taken  in  its  principle,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  all  the  evils  which  amict  modern  society,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual. 

It  is  from  the  fact  we  here  state,  more  especially  as  it 
exists  in  Italy,  the  author's  own  country,  that  Gioberti 
appears  to  start.     He  assumes  that  this  schism  is  practically 
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remediable,  that  it  ought  to  be  healed ;  and  hence  Ids  chief 
inquiry  is  aa  to  its  causes  and  the  means  of  healing  it.  The 
|inncipal  cause,  if  we  uuderstand  htm  aright,  is,  tliat  the 
sacerdotal  society  bos  lost  its  control  of  the  lay  society,  hy 
havine  lost  its  former  moi'al  and  and  intellectual  eupenority 
over  it,  and  j-et  iiifiists  on  retaiuing  the  dominion  it  right- 
fully exercised  when  it  possessed  that  snperiority ;  and  thu 
i-emedy  is  to  be  sought  in  tlie  voluntary  cession,  as  far  as 
civilized  Europe  is  concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
society,  of  that  former  dominion,  become  incompatible  with 
modem  civil iz:ition,  the  new  conditions  and  relations  of 
peoples  and  nations,  the  emancipation  of  the  civil  order 
trom  the  sacerdotal  tutelage,  and  a  union,  alliance,  or  inter- 
fusion of  sacerdotal  and  lay  cnlture,  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
lay  genius,  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Italo-Greek  geutiliem.  lie  denlee,  indeed,  tiie  right  of  the 
lay  society  to  assort  its  Qmancipation  by  violence,  and  thus 
far  condemns  modem  liberalists,  but  contends  that  the  cler- 
ical order  should  voluntarily  concede  the  emancipation,  and 
invest  the  lay  order  witli  an  independence  that  was  denied 
it,  and  vt-ry  properly  denied  it,  in  the  curlier  mediaeval 
times.  We  sliall  amply  prove,  before  we  close,  that  this  is 
the  author's  view  of  the  matter;  and,  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
from  almost  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  especially  from 
his  long  dbcussion  in  the  I)d  Primato  on  tlie  difference 
between  the  civil  dictatorship  exercised  by  the  Popes 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire  by 
the  Korthern  barbarians,  and  the  arbltratorship  which  he 
contends  is  now  for  civilized  Europe  all  that  can  or  should 
be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  except  in  the  Eccle- 
etoetical  States. 

■  That,  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of  this  schism,  and  pro- 
posing the  reniedy,  Gioberti  refutes  mncli  false  philobophy, 
ueuiolishcs  many  false  systems  of  polities,  ethics,  and  society, 
and  brings  to  his  aid  tmths  in  philosophy,  theology,  morals, 
and  politics  of  the  highest  order  and  of  tiie  last  importance, 
there  is  no  question  ;  but  hu  has  nowhere  the  appearance  of 
doing  tliis  for  the  sake  of  a  genuinely  Catholic  end.  The 
ead  for  which  he  brings  forward  Catholicity,  he  says 
expressly,"  is  not  the  sanation  of  tlie  soul,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  faitli  and  piety  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  eternal  beat- 
.  itnde,  but  the  advancement  of  civilization  for  tlic  sake  of 
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the  "earthly  felicity  of  men,"  and  "the  temporal  well-being 
of  nations.  And  hence  he  presents  liimself  "as  a  politiwu 
and  social  reformer,  in  reality  as  a  socialist  in  rtiation  to  his 
ends,  differing  from  tlie  vulgar  herd  of  socialists  only  in 
the  respect,  that  his  instruments  of  reform,  of  i*econstruct- 
ing  society,  and  of  advancing  civilization  and  social  well- 
being,  include,  instead  of  rejecting,  the  ideal  philosophy  and 
the  Church.  In  doctrine,  in  formal  teaching,  he  is  the 
antipodes  of  our  modern  socialists  and  liberal  ists,  but  in 
heart  and  soul,  in  spirit,  in  aim,  and  practical  tendency,  he 
is,  after  all,  with  them,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from 
them.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  his  error  lies  here,  and  is 
practical  rather  than  theoretical, — in  what  he  is  laboring  to 
effect  rather  than  in  the  doctrines  he  formally  and  expressly 
teaches  or  attempts  to  appl  v  to  his  socialistic  purposes ;  and 
hence  you  feel,  in  reading  him,  that  he  is  carrying  you  away 
in  an  anti-Catholic  direction,  although  you  cannot  easily  lay 
your  finger  on  a  direct  and  positive  statement  that  you  can 
assert  to  be  in  itself  absolutely  heterodox,  or  that  directly 
and  unequivocally  expresses  the  error  you  are  sure  he  is 
insinuating  into  your  mind  and  heart. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  practical  doctrine,  as  we  have  just 
stated  it,  there  are  clearly  errors  both  of  fact  and  of  princi- 
ple. He  says  expressly, — ''  La  declinazione  delle  influenze 
civili  del  clero  in  alcuni  paesi  cattolici  nasce  appunto  dalP 
aver  lasciato  die  i  lalci  di  sperienza,  di  senno,  di  dottrina,  e 
di  gentilezza  lo  avanzassero."t  And  it  is  clear  that  he 
means  to  lay  this  down  as  a  general  principle,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the 
civil  order  is  owing  to  their  having  suffered  "  the  laity  to 
surpass  them  in  experience,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  culti- 
vation," or,  in  otiier  words,  to  the  fact,  that  the  sacerdotal 
society  has  lost  its  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  over 
the  lay  society.  But  he  knows  little  of  human  affairs, 
and  of  the  world  at  large,  who  can  seriously  hold  that  the 
influence  of  a  class,  clerical  or  laical,  is  always  in  proportion 
to  its  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  or  to  its  knowledge  and 
cultivation.  Wisdom  and  virtue  do  not,  naturally,  attain  to 
dominion  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  and  vice 
always  govern,  except  when  God,  supernatu rally,  intervenes 
to  secure  the  victory  to  the  good  over  the  bad.  Every  man 
knows  that  this  is  true  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience ; 
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for  every  man  knows  that,  if  he  follows  nature,  he  goes  to 
destruction,  and  that  it  is  only  by  grace  that  he  is  able  to 
conquer  evil,  and  secure  the  dominion  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
What  is  true  tlms  of  men  individually  is  true  of  them  col- 
lectively ;  and  tliis,  being  true  of  the  individual,  must  be 
equally  true  of  society,  which  can,  therefore,  be  saved  from 
destruction  only  by  supernatural  protection,  only  by  grace, 
of  which  the  sacerdotal  order  is  the  minister.  If  influence 
was  always  exei*ted  in  proportion  to  moral  and  intellectual 
worth,  the  wisest  and  best,  the  optimates,  would  always  be 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  have  the  management  of  the 
republic,  which,  we  need  not  say,  is  by  no  means  the  fact. 
Moreover,  if  it  were  so,  Gioberti  would  have  notliing  to 
complain  of ;  for  to  place  the  optimates  at  the  head  of  affairs 
is  precisely  what  he  contends  lor  as  that  which  will  perfect 
the  political  and  social  constitution. 

Tliere  is,  again,  in  the  principle  here  assumed,  a  suspicious 
approximation  to  the  pretensions  and  aims  of  Saint-Simon- 
ism.  It  is  lawful,  no  doubt,  to  learn  from  an  enemy,  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Catholicity  is  insufficient 
for  itself,  or  that  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  any 
important  loans  from  those  who  are  studying  to  supplant  it. 
The  essential  principle  of  the  Saint-Simonian  constitution  is 
the  organization  of  society,  hierarchically,  under  its  natural 
chiefs,  the  natural  aristocracy,  that  is  to  say,  the  optimcUea. 
These,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  age  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  the  Saint-Simonians  assert,  were  the  Catliolic 
clergy,  under  their  supreme  chief,  the  Pope ;  but  at  the  lat- 
ter period  they  ceased  to  be  the  natural  chiefs  of  society, 
because  they  ceased  to  advance  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  lay  society  advanced,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  sur- 

f)assea  in  civil  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  cultivation  by  the 
aity.  No  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Saint-Simon- 
ian  school  can  read  Gioberti  without  being  pained  to  find 
him  too  often  speaking  as  one  of  its  honored  disciples. 

Finally,  we  deny  Uie  fact  assumed.  The  clergy  have 
never,  in  relation  to  the  lay  society,  lost  their  former  moral 
and  intellectual,  or  scientific  and  civil  superiority  ;  and  if 
they  sometimes  seem  to  have  done  so,  it  is  only  because  the 
lay  society  has  opposed  to  them  false  morality,  false  society, 
and  false  science,  in  place  of  the  genuine.  The  clergy  have 
never  ceased,  even  in  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe, 
to  surpass  the  laity ;  never  have  the  laity  been  able  to  be 
their  teachers ;  and   in   every   instance   where   they   have 
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claimed  to  be,  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  only  on  tlie 
ground  of  their  having  departed  in  religion,  morals,  politicf>, 
or  philosophy  from  sound  doctrine.  Abelard  was  a  laymaDy 
— reputed  a  learned  man,  a  great  philosopher,  an  able  dia- 
lectician ;  but  his  influence  served  only  to  promote  nominal- 
ism, poorly  disguised  under  the  name  of  conceptualism,  and 
to  rum  pliilosophical  science.  Bacon  and  Descartes  were 
laymen,  and  Giobeiti  holds  them  in  no  higher  estimation 
than  we  do.  Except,  perhaps,  in  mathematics  and  some  of 
the  physical  sciences,  which  are  only  secondary  matters,  and 
whose  predominance  marks  an  infidel  age,  the  superiority  of 
45cience  and  doctrine  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
clergy,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  contributions  of  anv  i*eal 
value  ever  made  by  the  laity.  The  fact  is  not  as  Gioberti 
assumes.  The  laity,  having  acquired  a  smattering  of  science 
and  learning,  have  become  filled  with  pride  and  conceit,  and 
refused  for  that  reason  to  recognize  the  just  influence  of  the 
clergy.  The  decline  of  the  influence  cf  the  clergy  in  some 
Catholic  countries  is  not  owing  to  their  having  suflEered  the 
laity,  in  wisdom,  doctrhie,  and  cultivation,  to  surpass  them, 
but  to  the  overweening  pride  and  conceit  of  the  laity,  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  humility  and  docility.  The  most 
truly  learned,  scientific,  and  cultivated  among  the  laity  are, 
even  in  our  own  age,  the  most  docile  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
most  ready  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  general  moral  and 
intellectual  superiority ;  for  we  do  not  reckon  your  Maz- 
zinis,  Caninos,  Mamianis,  and  Leopard  is  among  the  distin- 
guished laymen  of  our  times.  They  and  their  associates  are 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  an  O'Connell,  a  Mon- 
talembert,  a  De  Falloux,  a  Donoso  Cortes.  Moreover, 
where  are  the  laymen  who  in  our  days  rank  above  Balmes 
in  Spain,  Wiseman  or  Newman  in  England,  Moehler  in 
Germany,  and  Yixcenzo  Giobkkti  in  Italy,  not  to  mention 
hundreds  of  others  of  the  clerical  order  in  no  sense  their 
inferiors,  but  who  happen  to  be  less  known  to  our  American 
public  ? 

The  author  assumes,  \'irtually,  that,  when  the  clergy  find 
their  influence  decline,  it  is  owing  to  their,  own  fault  and 
the  growing  virtue'  of  the  laity,  it  is  only  on  this  assump- 
tion that  he  can  justify  his  (lemand  of  concessions  to  the 
revolting  laity,  and  the  union  or  fusion  of  sacerdotal  with 
lay  culture.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  The  clergy 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  their 
influence  had  much  declined,  were,  in  relation  to  contem- 
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porary  society,  not  one  whit  below  what  they  were  in  the 
previons  ages,  when  their  inflaencewas  the  greatest;  ami  in 
no  age  liave  tlie  laity  shown  themselves  more  superficial, 
more  ignorant,  more  indisposed  to  severe  thonght  and  solid 
studies,  or  lees  virtnoufi,  or  more  iminmorai,  than  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  France,  where  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  was  nearly  null,  bat  where  their  faith  and  virtue 
were  by  no  means  nnll,  as  was  amply  proved  in  the  hour  of 
trial     The  clergy  never  obtain,  and  never  maintain,  in  any 

toonntry,  their  intinence  by  mere  personal  qualitications,  or 
sereonal  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  although 
tie  superiority  may  be  a  fact ;  but  by  the  aupcriority  of 
their  doctrine  and  the  sacredneasof  rJieir  office, — by  the  fact 
of  their  being  priests  and  doctors, — the  depositaries  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  and  the  dispensers  to  the  people  of 
the  bread  of  life;  and  their  influence  declines  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  lose  their  faith  in  these  mysteries,  and 
their  relish  for  this  bread,  or  become  wedded  to  the  flesh 
and  the  world. 

With  all  deference,  then,  to  the  distlngoished  author,  we 
most  dissent  from  his  representation  of  the  first  element  of 
the  cause  of  the  evil  which  we,  as  well  as  he,  deplore.  We 
cannot  revive  our  youth,  and  join  again  with  those  who  ascribe, 
*  1  whole  or  in  part,  the  aeknowleoged  evils  of  society  to  the 
^',  or  the  decline  of  their  influence,  in  most  countries, 
iie  loss  of  their  former  moral  and  intellectual  superiority ; 

"■and  jnet  as  little  ean  we  ascribe  their  lose  of  influence  to  the 
growing  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  lay  society,  for  thin 
growing  intelligence  and  virtue  is  not  a  fact,  and  if  it  were 
a  fact,  it  would  only  render  the  lay  society  so  much  the  more 

ij^docile  and  submissive. to  the  sacerdotal  society.  Individual 
alergymen,  no  doubt,  there  are,  who  do  not  by  any  means  adorn 
their  professiou,  or  walk  worthily  in  their  higu  vocation,  of 
which  our  author  is,  iierhaps,  anotable  example ;  but,  taken  as  a 
body,  throughout  the  world,  it  is  not  the  cleigy  that  need 
reforming,  but  the  laity, — not  those  of  the  laity,  again,  who 
'  "e  docile  and  submissive  to  their  pastors,  but  tliose  who  are 
idocile,  rebellious,  and  require  the  clergy  to  come  to  them, 
i  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  for  them  to  go  to  the 

^  find  it  equally  difficult  to  agree  with  Gioberti,  that 
a  fatal  schism  ie.  continuod  by  any  censurable  disposition 
f  the  sacerdotal  society  to  hold  on  to  the  shadow  of  a  domin- 
(1  whioh,  as  to  its  substance,  has  long  since  escaped  them. 
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He  contends  that  the  civil  dictatorship  belongs,  in  radices  to 
the  priesthood  iri  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  but  that  its  exer- 
cise is  practicable  or  desirable  only  during  the  infancy  or  min- 
ority of  nations,  and  that  when  a  nation  attains  its  majority, 
as  we  say  of  children,  it  is  entitled  to.  its  freedom,  and  should 
and  must  be  emancipated.  The  priesthood  sliould  then 
resign  its  dictatorehip,  and  be  contented  to  fill,  in  regard  to 
civil  society,  the  simple  office  of  arbitrator,  or  referee.  He 
says, — "When  the  priesthood  delay  beyond  the  proper  time 
the  civil  emancipation  of  the  people,  as  well  as  when  these 
presume  to  hasten  it,  and  attempt  its  possession  prematurely, 
grave  dissensions  spring  up  and  disturb  both  the  Church  and 
the  state,  until  sound  reason  triumplis,  and  the  true  order  of 
things  is  restored  ;  for  the  sacerdotal  tutelage  of  infant 
nations  and  the  civil  independence  of  adult  nations  are 
equally  two  laws  of  nature,  which  may  be  resisted  for  a 
time,  but  which  no  human  power  can  wholly  annul,  or  per- 
manently suspend."* 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  author  appears  to  charge 
the  clergy  with  having  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  mod- 
eni  nations  have  attained  their  majority,  and  of  being  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  the  present  schism  between  the  two 
orders,  by  attempting  to  retain  them  under  their  tntelage 
beyond  the  proper  time.  They  are  behind  their  age ;  they 
have  not  tiiken  sufficient  account  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  going  on,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  civil  and 
social  culture,  which  has  been  eflfected.  They  are  not  aware 
that  the  Middle  Ages  have  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  order 
has  sprung  up,  and  is  henceforth,  for  civilized  Europe,  the  only 
legitimate  order.  Hence,  they  are  found  in  opposition  to  the 
secular  movements  of  the  day,  which  is  disastrous  for  them, 
and  still  more  disastrous  for  society.  They  cannot  hinder 
these  movements,  and  by  opposing  them  they  lose  all 
control  over  them,  and  all  influence  for  good  on  their 
age.  In  consequence  of  their  opposition, — in  plain  lan- 
guage, of  their  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  age 
for  liberal  governments,  free  institutions,  and  a  generous  and 
partially  independent  secular  culture, — they  lose  the  lay 
society,  and  the  lay  society  loses  the  guidance  and  salutary 
control  of  the  sacerdotal  society.  This  thought  runs  through 
all  of  Gioberti's  writings  that  we  have  read.  It  is  clear  to 
the  intelligent  reader  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  political 
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order  he  finds  existing,  especially  in  Austria  and  Italy,  and 
that  he  finds  tlie  clergy  in  the  way  of  such  clianges  as  he 
wishes  to  introduce.  TPerhaps  the  Pope,  certainly  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  the  regular  clergy,  especially  the  Jesuits, 
and  no  small  portion  even  of  the  secular  clergy  of  Italy  and 
Austria,  are  opposed  to  all  organic  changes  in  the  existing 
constitutions,     lie  is  not,  or  was  not  when  he  wrote,  pre- 

Eared  to  attempt  the  changes  in  spite  of  them,  and  therefore 
e  writes  to  win  them  over  to  his  side,  and  attempts  to  set 
forth  a  theory  which  shall  make  it  appear  to  them  that  they 
not  only  can  favor  the  revolution  he  demands,  consistently 
with  the  highest-toned  Catholicity,  but  that  they  are  required 
to  do  so  by  the  most  rigid  forms  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
soundest  philosophy,  as  well  as  by  the  interests  of  secular 
society  and  civilization. 

But  after  all,  he  only  sings  us  the  song  sung  by  La  Men- 
nais,  and  the  whole  swarm  of  the  so-called  Neo-catholics, 
and  simply  proves  that  he  is  a  slave  of  the  age  against  which 
he  is  everywhere  so  sarcastic,  not,  as  he  no  doubt  honestly 
believes,  one  of  its  masters.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  with 
him,  as  with  La  Mennais,  Ultramontanism  and  high-toned 
orthodoxy  are  far  more  apparent  than  real.  Even  we  our- 
selves are,  in  reading  his  Del  Prlmato^  occasionally  startled 
by  some  of  his  strong  assertions  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
Pope;  but  as  we  read  on,  we  find  that  we  had  no  reason  to 
be  startled,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  dwindles  down 
into  a  very  commonplace  affair,  as  he  somewhere  says,  only 
the  power  infidels  readily  accord  to  a  respectable  parish 
priest, — and  is,  after  all,  merely  a  power  that  grows  out  of 
the  accidentiil  condition  of  nations  in  space  and  time,  rather 
than  a  power  held  and  exercised  by  virtue  of  the  positive 
and  express  institution  of  Almighty  God.  So  La  Mennais 
made  a  furious  onslaught  upon  Gallicanism,  and  yet  ended 
by  making  the  authority  of  the  Ciiurch  herself  depend  on 
the  consefisus  hominum,  and  resolving  the  Christian  religion 
into  pure  socialism.  Gioberti  attacks  Gallicanism  with  great 
strength  of  language,  and  great  force  of  argument,  and  yet 
winds  up  the  controversy  by  telling  us, — ''The  principal 
error  of  the  famous  Galliciin  Declaration  of  1682  consisted 
in  asserting  as  universal  what  is  and  must  be  only  particular. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  in  nations  that  have  attained  to 
civil  maturity,  the  government,  in  temporal  things,  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy, 
participating  in  the  general  culturey  possesses  by  good 
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right  certain  cauonK-al  and  disciplinary  liberties  whieli'i 
Blionld  be  respected  by  all ;  for  it  is  a  general  nile.applioabltfj 
tt>  ail  ecelesiastical  as  well  as  to  all  civil  goveroment,  thai^l 
absolute  and  arbitrary  authority  is  good  and  legitimate  onlyl 
in  barbaponB  ^ea,  and  even  then  only  because  no  other  order  % 
is  then  posvtole.'''  Tliat  is  to  say,  (lallicauisin  ig,  in  the  1 
main,  true,  wlien  asserted  of  a  givi-n  time  and  place,  or  of  I 
nations  that  liavo  attained  a  certain  grade  of  civilization,  j 
though  false  when  asserted  as  true  of  all  times  and  places,  i 
and  of  nations  through  all  the  stages  of  their  civil  develop- 1 
ment.  This  implies  that  the  actual  powers  of  the  Papacy  j 
derive,  not  from  the  positive  and  immediate  grant  of  our  j 
Lord  to  Potcr,  hut  from  those  political  and  social  accidents  1 
which  demand  them  ;  that  is,  they  grow  out  of  the  wants  or  4 
necessities  of  society,  and  inhere  in  the  Papacy  solely  I 
because  it  is  in  the  best  condition  to  assume  and  exercise  | 
them  for  social  organization  and  progress,  which,  in  prin-  ' 
ciple,  is  the  assertion  simply  of  the  government  of  the  opii- 
nuites, — of  the  Pope,  not  because  he  is  the  Divinely  appointed  \ 
sovereign,  but  because,  in  reference  to  time,  place,  and  eir-  j 
enmstauces,  he  ia  the  wisest,  and  beat  able  to  govern, — thel 
doctrine  which  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  inveterate  pautheist,  has  \ 
been  for  tliese  fifteen  or  twenty  years  harping  upon  ad\ 
nduseum.  The  rwjht  to  govern,  whether  in  Clmrch  or  state, 
depends  on   the  Divine  appointment,  not  on  the  personal 

analitications  of  the  governors,  and  the  optimateg  are  always 
lOse  who  are  legitimately  invested  with  authority,  and  are 
such  solely  because  so  invested.  The  right  gives  the  capac- 
ity to  govern,  not  the  capacity  the  right. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  tlie  Sovereign  Pontiffs  do  not, 
and  cannot  in  the  existing  state  of  the  secular  order  in 
Europe,  exercise  all  the  powers  they  did  in  the  earlier  age» 
of  the  modem  world,  and  therefore  we  readily  grant  that 
those  powers  are  now  to  some  extent  in  al>eyance.  But  it 
is  one  tiling  to  recognize  this  as  a  fact,  and  another  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  law.  We  arc  aware  that  Gioberti  holds  to  what 
he  calls  '•  moderate  optimism,"  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Leibnitz;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  in 
this  respect  Catholic  faith  requires  ns  to  agree  with  him,  and 
we  confess  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with  the 
pupil  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  "  Whatever  is.  is  right." 

Because  such  political  and  social  changes  have  taken  place 
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in  the  world,  as  render  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  on  the 
part  of  tlie  sovereign  pontiffs  impracticable  or  inexpedient, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Papacy  does  not  still  actnally 
possess  them,  or  that  the  well-being  of  society  does  not  as 
imperionsly  demand  their  exercise  now,  as  before  the  changes 
occurred.  The  fact  that  they  cannot  be  exercised  may  be  a 
social  calamity,  instead  of  a  social  progress;  and  it  is  very, 
conceivable,  that,  if  society  had  continued  to  follow  the 
Christian  law,  their  exercise  would  not  have  become  imprac- 
ticable. We  agree  that  regard  must  bo  had  to  time  and 
]>lace,  and  that  certain  powers  must  be  exercised  by  the 
clergy  in  certain  circumstances  which  in  other  circumstances 
they  are  not  required  to  exercise  in  the  same  form.  We 
concede  that  to  attempt  the  practical  assertion  of  what 
Gioberti  calls  the  dictatorship  would  in  our  times  most  likely 
be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good  ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
cede that  this  is  so  because  modern  nations  have  attained  to 
civil  majority,  and  therefore  do  not  need  it.  The  reason  is, 
simply,  that  modern  nations  have,  to  a  great  extent,  lost 
their  faith,  and  will  not  heed  the  commands  of  their  father. 
It  is  as  necessary  for  them  to  receive  and  obey  the  paternal 
commands  as  ever  it  was,  but  they  have  grown  so  rebellious 
and  stubborn  that  ihey  will  not. 

Gioberti's  theory  about  the  minority  and  majority  of 
nations  is  no  doubt  plausible ;  and  if  it  were  true  in  fact, 
that  a  nation  ever  does  attain  to  civil  majority,  we  should 
not  seriously  object  to  his  doctrine,  nay,  we  could  not,  with- 
out contradicting  doctrines  heretofore  advanced  in  our  own 
pages.  But  the  truth  is,  save  in  regard  to  the  department 
of  mere  industry,  no  nation  ever  attains  to  majority,  and 
every  one  is  as  much  a  minor  when  in  the  most  as  when  ia 
the  least  advanced  stiige  of  its  civilization.  We  hold,  with 
Gioberti,  that  civil  society  is  the  creature  of  the  priesthood, 
and  that  it  is  in  all  times  and  places  through  the  priesthood, 
not,  as  modern  demagogues  pretend,  through  tlie  people, 
that  Almighty  God  invests  civil  society  with  its  authority 
to  govern ;  therefore  we  also  hold  with  him,  that  the  civil 
no  less  than  the  spiritual  sovereignty  under  God  vests  imme- 
diately in  the  Divinely  instituted  priesthood,  and  in  cfvil 
society  only  mediante  the  sacerdotal  society.  With  what  he 
saj's  on  this  point  we  cordially  agree,  and  we  had  maintained 
substantially  the  same  dorf^rine  m  The  Democratic  Review^ 
while  still  a  Protestant.  But  :hat  there  ever  comes  a  time 
when  the  priesthood  is  required  wC  abandon  its  civil  sover- 
voL.  n.— 8 
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eignty  and  recoecnize  tlie  independence  of  the  civil  order, 
we  are  not  prepurud  to  concede ;   for,  among  other  ruitsuns^  . 
there  never  comes  a  time  wlicn   tlio  indejtondtiiioe  of  tJia^ 
civil  oi-dcr  does  uot  eondnct  tlie  natiou  to  Inrbarism, 
civilization  is  of  sncerdotitl  origin,  and  iniiRt  be  lost  just  in 
proportion  as  society  escapes  from  siibjection  to  the  priest 
■  hood.     The  reason  of  this  is,  tliat  the  elements  of  civf" 
tion  are  froiii  the  supernatnnil  order,  and  the  elemonl 
barbitrism   are'  inherent  in   linman   nature,  rcprodiieod   i^ 
every  new-born  individiul,  and   retained   in  the  Ihisodi  ( 
every  human  being  as  long  as  he  reitmina  in  the  flesh.    Bu 
harism  has  its  scat  in  the  carnal  mind,  the  inferior  soul,  thdn 
natural  passions,  propensities,  appetites,  and  instincts,  which 
are  always,  when  left  to  themselves,  even  in  the  snint  while 
in  this  world,  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and  never  ecaae 
to  lust  against  the  spirit,  in  order  to  bring  us  into  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin  and  death.     Theeesoncoof  barbarism  is  bL* 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  lower  nature,  in  th^ 
prodomiiianco  of  inclination,  passion,  conenptsconce,  orfi 
reason  and  will.     Civilization  ia  prcciseiy  in  the  subjecUQi' 
of  tlie  inferior  sonl  in  the  community  to  the  8Ui>crior,  and  f 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  i' 
reason,  that  is,  tue  suimikmaoy  of-  law. 

But  this  snpreinacy  ia  securod  by  no  possible  secniar  enl- 
turo;  for  it  is  tlie  work  in  the  individual,  and  tlicrefore  in 
society,  not  of  natural  reason  and  will,  but  of  supernatiiml 
grace,  of  which  the  priesthood  is  the  minister.  It  is  of 
faith,  we  believe,  that  man,  in  liis  lai)sed  state,  cannot  with- 
out graco  fulfil  even  the  law  of  nature,  and  this  grace  is  as 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  learned,  the  cultivated,  the 
reHned,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  rude  and  simple.  No 
natural  training,  no  merely  secular  culture,  is  sutticient  to 
subdue  the  Imrhurous  elements  iu  our  nature,  and  the  Chris- 
tian maintains  his  virtue,  and  the  constant  predominance  in 
his  own  bosom  of  tlie  essential  elements  of  civilization,  only 
by  constant  vigilance,  and  continual  recourse  to  tlio  means 
of  grace.  If  lie  relaxes  his  vigilance,  if  he  neglects  the 
eaciuuients,  if  ho  foi-egoos  prayer  and  meditation,  if  he  trusts 
to  the  tj-aiuing  be  has  already  received,  to  the  habits  already 
formed,  or  which  liave  been  infused  into  him  by  the  lioly 
Gliost,  he  loses  Ins  spiritual  freedom,  fails  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  suffers  the  animal  nature,  the  bi-iist 
that  is  in  him,  to  become  independent,  predoiuiuaut,  and 
lapses  into  the  barburiaii  and  the  savage. 
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ThiR,  which  is  undeniably  trnoof  the  individual,  is  equally 
true  of  communities  and  nations.  No  nation  remains  civil- 
ized without  the  constant  presence  and  activity  of  the 
powers  that  originally  civilized  it,  any  more  than  creatures 
continue  to  exist  without  the  immanence  of  the  creative  act 
which  produces  them  from  nothinof.  In  consequence  of 
retaining  always  and  everywhere  in  its  bosom  the  germs  of 
barbarism,  which  no  culture  can  eradicate,  and  which  are 
ever  ready  to  spring  up,  blossom,  and  bear Jruit,  the  moment 
the  sacerdotal  vigilance  and  authority  are  withdrawn,  or 
even  relaxed,  the  nation  in  regard  to  civilization  remains 
always  in  tlie  state  of  a  minor,  and  never  does  and  never 
can  attain  to  majority, — to  a  state  in  which  it  need  be  no 
longer  under  the  parental  dictation,  and  can  safely  be  trusted 
to  set  up  for  itself.  This  has  been  amply  proved  by  the 
modem  revolutions  in  France  and  Italy,  the  two  most  civil- 
ized nations  in'  the  world ;  and  both,  especially  France,  if 
especially  France,  the  moment  the  temporal  order  set  up  for 
itself,  and  asserted  its  independence,  have  exhibited  a  bar- 
barism that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  match  in  the  annals  of 
the  old  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Huns.  We  hav^  never  seen 
grosser  barbarism  than  Paris  exhibited  under  the  Conven- 
tion, or  Home  under  the  recent  Triumvirate,  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  did  those  of  Asia  and  Africa^  approacli  bar- 
barism just  in  proportion  as  they  break  from  tiie  parental 
authoritv  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  This  proves  that  tliese 
nations  have  not  attained  to  civil  majority,  and  that  what- 
ever sacerdotal  authority  is  demanded  by  nations  in  their 
infancy  is  demanded  equally  by  them  through  all  the  stages 
of  their  existence.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the 
learned  and  philosophic  author,  that  the  principal  error  of 
Gallicanism  was  in  asserting  as  universal  what  is  true  only 
in  particular  cases.  Gallicanism  is  either  universally  true, 
or  it  is  universally  false,  and  it  was  no  more  applicable  to 
the  France  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  to  the  France  of  Pepin 
or  Ciovis. 

It  is  not  true,  again,  that  the  clergy,  as  Gioberti  insinu- 
ates, rather  than  expressly  asserts,  show  themselves  reluctant 
to  concede  the  civil  emancipation  of  nations,  and  determined 
to  continue  their  tutelage  beyond  its  proper  time.  The 
clergy  have  never  shown  any  tiling  of  the  sort,  and,  if  any 
fault  is  to  be  charged  against  them,  it  is  the  fault  of  having 
been  too  yielding  to  the  temporal  power,  of  not  having 
always  asserted  with  sufficient   firmness,   constancy,   and 
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energy  their  own  rights  and  prerogatives  against  its  grasp- 
ing ambition  and  sacri  legions  encroachments.  If  the  clergy- 
have  sinned  at  all,  it  has  not  heen  against  the  civil  order,  h» 
distinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical,  it  has  not  been  in  too 
strenuously  asserting  the  sacerdotal  dictatorship,  but  in  not 
asserting  it,  in  siding,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  now  and  then 
for  the  sake  of  their  revenues,  with  the  temporal  prince,  a& 
mere  laics,  instead  of  rallying  to  the  support  of  their  spirit- 
ual chief;  that  is,  in  doing  tiic  very  thing  in  principle  that 
Gioberti  counsels  them  to  do,  and  in  not  doing  the  very 
thing  he  accuses  them  of  having  done.  The  grasping  of 
power  over  the  civil  order,  or  tenacity  in  clinging  to  it,  has 
never  been  a  vice  or  failing  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and 
tliey  have  always  shown  themselves  ready  and  willing  to 
yield  to  the  temporal  authorities  all  that  could  be  yielded 
without  giving  up  the  faith,  or  sacrificing  the  freedom  of 
religion,  as  the  early  rise  and  wide  prevalence  of  what  is 
called  Gallicanism  abundantly  prove. 

The  schism  is  not  caused  or  exaggerated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  clergy  to  retain  an  undue  control  over  the  secular  order^ 
and  those  who  have  followed  Gioberti's  advice,  and  vielded 
to  the  modern  spirit,  have  effected  nothing  towards  healing 
it.  The  countenance  some  of  them  showed,  from  1845  to 
1849,  to  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy,  served  only 
to  weaken  their  legitimate  influence,  to  diminish  reverence 
for  the  Church  in  her  spiritual  character,  and  to  please^ 
embolden,  and  strengthen  the  enemies  of  rehgion  and  soci- 
ety,— to  give  up  Rome  to  the  savage  Mazzinis  and  Gari- 
baldis, and  to  subject  their  own  order  to  a  bitter  persecution^ 
which  we  fear  is  yet  far  from  being  ended.  They  wei*e 
applauded  for  the  moment  by  heretics  and  infidels.  Free- 
masons and  Carbonari,  lied  liepublicans  and  Socialists,  and 
some  persons  were  simple  enough  to  regard  these  applausea 
as  indicating  a  growing  respect  for  the  Church,  and  a  return 
to  Catholicity,  whereas  tiiey  really  indiciited  only  the 
demoniacal  joy  of  the  enemies  of  truth  and  sanctity,  that 
the  clergy  tliemselves  were  destroying  the  Church  by  bring- 
ing her  to  them,  instead  of  insisting,  as  formerly,  on  their 
coming  to  her.  Wlien  the  modern  lil)eralists  applauded 
Pius  tlie  Ninth,  it  was  not  because  their  feeling  towards 
the  Church  had  changed,  but  because  they  believeu,  or  hoped 
to  make  the  Catholic  population  believe,  that  the  Pope  was 
himself  a  liberalist  in  tlie  chair  of  St.  Peter:  and  when  lie 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  undeceive  them,  or  to  prevent  them 
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from  deceiving  the  faithfnl,  to  protest  against  their  inter- 
pretation of  his  acts,  tliey  cried  out,  "  Death  to  Pius  tlie 
Ninth  !"  and  compelled  him  to  flee  from  Rome,  and  seek  a 
refuse  in  exile. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  remedy  proposed.  Gioberti 
would  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  Church, — in  words,  cer- 
tainly,— and  preserve  for  the  Pope  the  civil  arbitratorship. 
Yet  iiis  means  of  healing  the  scliism  are  not  the  absolute 
fiubjection  of  the  temporal  order  to  the  spiritual,  as  demanded 
by  Iiis  own  dialectics,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  union,  alliance, 
or  interfusion  of  the  two  orders,  that  is,  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  lay  culture.  As  the  case  now  stands,  sacerdotal  culture 
is  mystical,  excessively  ascetic,  and  does  not  make  sufficient 
account  of  earthly  felicity  and  the  advance  of  civilization, 
or  temporal  prosperity  of  nations ;  and  secular  culture  is 
weak,  mean,  contemptible,  disgraceful,  because  it  lacks  the 
order  of  truth,  of  which  the  priesthood  is  the  sole  depositary. 
A  true  culture  and  a  true  and  noble  civilization  are  possible 
only  by  the  union  or  coalition  of  the  two  orders  of  culture, 
rendering  the  one  less  unworldly,  and  the  other  more  ideal, 
or  philosophical.  To  do  this  is  the  business  of  the  priest- 
hood, because  the  priesthood  is  the  creator,  in  the  order  of 
second  causes,  of  civilization. 

Religion,  throughout  Gioberti's  works,  as  far  as  we  have 
read  them,  is  considered  only  as  the  grand  civilizing  agency 
of  mankind,  and  civilization  is  held  to  be  in  itself,  not  indeed 
the  supreme  good,  but  a  real  good,  which  we  are  to  seek  for 
its  own  sake.  The  advancement  of  civilization  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  earthly  felicity  it  secures,  is  set  forth  as  a 
noble  and  laudable  aim,  and  as  an  end  to  which  the  Church 
should  exert,  directly  and  intentionally,  her  various  powers 
and  influences.  After  having  established  his  first  principles, 
and  attempted  to  show  that,  according  to  them,  all  life  and 
all  dialectics  are  in  harmonizing  extremes,  conciliating  oppo- 
sites,  or  contraries,  he  proceeds  to  say, — 

"The  application  of  these  several  principles  to  our  subject  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  religious  and  univei'sal  society  which  is  called  the  Chui*ch 
and  Catholicity  is  a  complex  of  forces,  which,  in  so  far  as  finite  and 
having  a  temporal  aim,  are  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  every 
dynamic  process.  The  action  of  this  grand  community  is  in  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  the  ideal  principles,  in  the  two-fold  order  of 
things  and  cognitions,  and  therefore  works  and  manifests  itself  as  doc- 
trine and  as  art.  As  doctrine,  it  is  the  guardian  of  the  ideal  principles  in 
their  primitive  purity  and  integrity,  and  the  deduction  of  all  the  sec- 
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ondaiy  truths  included  in  them  ;  as  art,  it  is  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine to  active  life  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  earthly  felicity  of 
mankind:  for  I  am  considering  here  religion  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
supreme  dialectics  conciliating  human  forces  on  the  earth,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  civilization  directed  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  nations,  not  as 
the  direct  instrument  of  celestial  salvation,  or  of  eternal  beatitude." — Dd 
Primato,  Avvertenza,  Tom.  I.  pp.  94,  95. 

That  the  autlior  holds  that  this  mode  of  considerino:  relisrion 
is  proper,  and  that  religion,  as  a  civilizer  and  promoter  of 
earthly  well-beino^,  may  be  distinguished  from  religion  as 
the  medium  of  salvation,  and  considered  apart,  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  passage  just  cit<3d,  but  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  teachings.  His  primary  charge  against  the  Jesuits  is, 
that  they  do  not  seek  to  advance  civilization,  do  not  allow 
free  and  independent  thinking,  and  that  they  discourage 
the  developments  of  genius  and  the  attainment  of  mental 
excellence, — a  charge  itself  full  of  meaning.     He  adds: 

"Understanding  {Cingeffno),  informed  and  strengthened  by  virtue, 
produces  the  precious  fruits  of  civilization  and  science,  which  are  two 
inseparable  things,  since  the  former  is  only  tlic  practical  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  latter.  To  oppose  civil  progress,  and  the  cognitions  which 
effect  it,  is  an  attempt  injurious  to  God,  repugnant  to  the  order  and 
design  of  the  world,  fatal  to  mankind,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  the 
precepts,  and  the  purpose  of  Christianity.  It  offends  God,  because 
civilization  is  divine,  like  religion,  to  which  it  is  inferior  only  inasmuch 
as  it  aims  directly  at  time  instead  of  etcrMity.  But  as  eternity,  in  respect 
to  creatures,  presupposes  temporal  duration,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  its  con- 
summation, he  who  disrelishes  and  discountenances  worldly  interests 
prejudices  the  heavenly,  as  every  one  opposes  the  end  who  weakens  or 
obstructs  the  aids  by  which  it  is  to  be  gained.  Civilization  and  religion 
alike  import  the  superiority  and  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  of 
reason  over  sense,  of  will  over  instinct,  of  law  over  brute  force,  of  the 
spirit  over  nature,  of  man  over  the  other  terrestrial  beings,  and  of  finite 
intelligences  over  the  corporeal  universe.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that 
religion  is  absolute  and  perfect  civilization,  as  secular  culture  is  an  initial 
religion,  which  bears  to  the  other  the  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  or 
of  the  beginning  to  its  completion.-  Both  are  alike  universal,  dialectic, 
conciliative:  both  combat  the  same  enemy,  that  is.  blind  and  fatal  forces, 
and  tend  to  repress  without  destroying  them,  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
directing  authority  of  intellect  and  reason:  and  hence,  as  their  powers 
are  gradually  developed,  they  are  transformed  one  into  the  other,  and 
their  effects  prove  tliera  to  be  identical." — Fbiil.,  p.  140. 

This  is  intelligible,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose.     But 
here  is  something  more. 

"The  maxims  of  a  falsely  understood  mysticism,  and  its  abusive 
effects,  to  which  science  and  civilization  give  occasion,  lead  many  per- 
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sons  of  good  faith,  but  of  narrow  minds,  if  not  wholly  to  repudiate,  at 
least  to  distrust  and  discountenance,  these  two  noblest  parts  of  under- 
standing:. It  appears  to  the  abettors  of  an  exaggerated  asceticism  as  a 
sort  of  sacrilege  to  regard  temporal  things  &s  of  some  account,  and  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  them,  since  our  ultimate  end,  ourabiding  country, 
is  not  on  the  earth,  but  in  heaven.  Moreover,  finding  that  we  are  in  a 
fallen  state,  and  that  our  present  life  is  intended  to  be  an  expiation,  a 
penalty,  it  seems  to  the  exaggerated  mystics,  that  to  improve  our  earthly 
condition  would  be  to  favor  the  corruption  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
to  lessen  or  destroy  the  expiative  penalty,  which  is  the  only  possible 
profit  to  be  drawn  from  it.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  Christian,  since, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  nature,  although  greatly 
impaired,  is  not  substantially  changed,  and  the  germs  of  good  nestle  in 
its  bosom  by  the  side  of  the  contrary  powers.  It  is.  therefore,  our  duty 
ta  regenerate  it,  and  ameliorate  it  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  to  neglect 
what  it  retains  tiiat  is  good,  far  less  to  exterminate  it.  Manicheism,  and 
the  pantheistic  systems  connected  with  it,  admit,  indeed,  the  essential 
malignity  of  the  corporeal  world;  and  not  far  removed  from  this  heresy 
are  they  who,  exaggerating  the  dogma  of  the  Fall,  presuppose  that  it  has 
changed  and  perverted  the  essence  of  nature.  Now,  if  the  natural  orders 
have  not  essentially  changed,  it  follows,  that,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  evil,  the  primitive  condition  of  the  earth  has  not  varied,  and 
that  it  is  always,  as  in  the  beginning,  a  place  of  probation,  of  progress, 
and  of  melioration  to  its  inhabitants.  The  only  difference  there  is 
between  the  primitive  state  and  the  present  is,  that  in  the  beginning  man 
had  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  seeds  of  good,  whereas  now  he  is 
obliged,  in  addition,  to  extirpate  those  of  evil  which  are  sown  among 
them.  Hence  life,  which  in  no  case  could  have  been  idle,  is  now  not 
simply  business,  but  also  toil,  or  rather  a  fatiguing  business,  in  which 
the  duty  of  expiation  does  not  essentially  alter  the  reasons  of  earthly 
existence,  or  change  in  regard  to  it  the  universal  properties  of  every 
dialectic  work.  This,  consisting  in  evolving  and  harmonizing  diversities 
and  contrarieties,  and  not  in  annulling  the  sound  and  the  positive  that 
is  found  in  them,  is  at  all  timss  the  o.'licc  of  man  on  the  earth;  and  in 
this  respect  our  globe  does  not  differ  from  other  stations  of  the  universe 
subjected  to  the  course  of  ages,  and  to  the  great  law  of  development. 
Now,  what  else  is  civilization,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  us,  but  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  terrestrial  forces?  The  conclusions  of  Christi- 
anity, then,  accord  with  those  of  a  severe  and  profound  philosophy, 
which,  umible  to  deny  the  co-existence  of  good  and  its  opposite,  must 
impose  upon  us  a  double  correlative  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is 
civilization  or  religion,  as  referred  to  this  life  or  to  that  which  is  to 
come."— /6ia.,  pp.  142,  143. 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts,  that  the  antlior  holds 
civilization  and  religion  to  be  alike  divine,  and  that  to  live 
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and  labor  for  earthly  happiness  and  the  temporal  prosperity 
of  nations  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  much  to  serve  God,  and  to 
keep  his  commandments,  as  to  live  and  labor  for  eternal 
beatitude.  No  doubt  the  temporal  end  is  to  be  held  infer- 
ior and  subordinate  to  the  eternal,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
equally  sacred,  and  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  it.  The  two 
ends  are  both  substantive,  so  to  speak,  and  are  to  be  har- 
monized without  the  destruction  of  either.  The  harmoniz- 
hig  of  these  two  ends  authorizes  the  union  or  alliance  of  the 
two  orders,  the  two  cultures,  sacerdotal  and  seculai*,  or  rather 
is  itself  that  very  union  or  alliance  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Hence  the  author's  condemnation  of  the  mystics,  the  exag- 
gerated (?)  ascetics,  and  especially  the  old  Oriental  monks 
and  the  modern  Jesuits,  whose  teaching  is,  that  man  should 
immolate  himself  to  God,  and  earth  to  heaven.  This  teach- 
ing he  cannot  endure. 

"Another  exaggeration,"  he  says,  "is  the  disregard,  the  contempt, 
and  hatred  of  profane  literature,  and  that  rich,  intellectual  patrimony 
of  eloquence,  taste,  imagination,  invention,  memory,  institutions,  which 
the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us,  as  if  the  ChrLstian  religion  could  l>e 
the  enemy  of  that  which  embellishes,  consoles,  strengthens,  and  even 
meliorates,  liumanly  speaking,  our  mortal  life,  and  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  consisted,  not  in  the  subordination  and  wise  direction,  but  in  the 
immolation,  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  time  to  eternity,  earth  to  heaven, — 
a  supposition  most  foreign  to  that  faith  which  is  invoked  to  justify  it, 
injurious  to  Providence,  and  contrary  to  his  de.sigris  in  the  ideal  history 
of  the  world;  for  civilization,  although  of  inferior  excellence,  is  no  less 
divine  in  its  principle,  in  its  essence,  and  in  its  terminus,  than  religion." — 
Ibid,  p.  112. 

Even  Bossuet,  acicording  to  our  Italian  Abbate,  runs  into 
intemperate  asceticitini,  especially  in  his  indivscriminate  cen- 
sure of  the  modern  theatre,  and  never  made  sufficient 
account  of  this  world,  lie  adds  in  a  note  to  his  Del  Pri- 
raaio^ — 

"A  worthy  French  writer  belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  IJossuet,  confesses  that  Bossuet  liad  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  Providence,  and  he  excuses  him  by  casting  the  blame  on  his  age. 
*  In  the  age  of  Bossuet,'  he  says,  '  the  opinion  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
requires  man  to  live  exclusively  for  eternity  {fpujettc  VJiomiru  entier  dant 
VeterrUte),  which  treats  things  of  time  with  a  disdainful  indifTerence,  and 
holds  them  to  be  unworthy  to  drawdown  the  judgments  of  heaven  upon 
them,  still  survived.'  He  elsewhere  asserts  that  Bossuet  was  ignorant  of 
the  true  genius  of  modern  civilizjition." — Tom.  II.  p.  403. 

It  is  not  ditticult  to  understand  what  the  learned,  philo- 
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«ophical,  and  we  wish  we  could  add,  pious  author  means  by 
"  intemperate,"  "  excessive,"  "  exaggerated,"  asceticism  ;  and 
the  doctrine  he  opposes  to  it  seems  tons  to  be  plain  enough. 
We  certainly  are  not  among  those,  if  such  there  are  in  the 
Church,  who  regard  religion  as  inimical  to  civilization,  or  to 
any  thing  which  is  really  useful  to  men  in  this  life.  That 
religion  promotes  or  creates  civilization,  that,  so  far  as 
received  and  obeyed,  it  provides  for  and  secures  the  tem- 
poral prosperity  of  nations,  cultivates  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  favors  science  and  tlie  line  arts,  fosters  industry,  and 
diffuses  earthly  happiness,  we  hold  to  be  unquestionable, 
and  we  cannot  understand  how  any  right-minded  man,  with 
ordinary  information,  can  pretend  to  the  contrary.  Thus 
far  we  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  our  author,  but  agree 
with  him  most  fully  and  most  heartily.  But  it  does  not 
do  this  by  teaching  us  to  set  our  hearts  upon  these  things,  to 
value  them  for  their  own  sake,  or  to  make  them  direct  objects 
of  pursuit.  This  world  is  not  our  home,  and  we  are  never 
permitted  by  religion  to  regard  it  as  such.  We  are,  in  hoc 
providentiuj  beings  with  one  destiny,  not  with  a  twofold  des- 
tiny, the  one  earthly,  the  other  heavenly;  and  therefore  earthly 
felicity,  the  temporal  prosperity  of  nations,  and  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  globe  and  of  our  condition  on  it,  are  not  and  never 
can  be  our  lawful  end,  or  lawfully  consulted,  save  as  a  means 
and  condition,  if  such  they  are  or  can  be,  of  attaining  our 
heavenly  destiny, — eternal  beatitude.  We  are  not  permit- 
ted to  consult  them  as  ultimate,  even  in  their  own  order,  or 
to  regard  ourselves,  as  keeping  the  commandments  of  God, 
because  we  accept  and  use  religious  authority,  dogmas,  and 
institutions  for  securing  them.  Religion  knows  no  earthly 
end  ;  it  knows  no  end  but  God  himself,  and  no  good  for  us 
but  in  returning  to  him  as  our  final  cause,  and  beholding 
him  in  the  beatific  vision.  It  does  not  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, allow  us  to  distinguish  an  earthly  destiny  from  the 
heavenly,  and  to  make  it  a  direct  object  of  our  affections  or 
of  our  pursuit.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  primal  error  of 
our  author.  He  professedly  considers  religion  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  instrument  of  civilization,  of  earthly  individual 
and  social  well-being,  and  avowedly  waives  its  consideration 
as  the  instrument  of  salvation,  of  eternal  beatitude.  This, 
he  must  permit  us  to  say,  he  has  no  right  to  do,  because 
religion  thus  considered  is  not  true  religion^  and  because,  so 
considered,  it  is  and  can  he  no  instrument  of  civilization^ 
no  medium  even  of  earthly  felicity. 
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Religion  promotes,  or,  if  the  author  chooses,  creates,  civil- 
ization, secures  the  temporal  prosperity  of  nations,  and  pro- 
vides for  earthly  felicity,  only  masmuch  as  it  draws  our 
minds  and  hearts  off  from  these  things,  and  fixes  them  on 
God  and  eternal  beatitude.  No  well-instructed  Christian 
pretends  that  we  secure  heavenly  beatitude  by  simply  labor- 
ing for  earthly  happiness,  eternity  by  devoting  ourselves  to 
time  ;  but  just  as  little  do  we,  or  can  we,  secure  earthly  hap- 
piness by  making  it  an  object  of  pursuit,  or  time  by  devot- 
mg  ourselves  to  time.  The  earthly,  in  so  far  as  good,  has 
its  root  in  the  heavenly,  and  time  is  simply  the  extrinseca- 
tion  of  eternity.  The  author's  own  dialectics  establishes 
tliis,  and  all  experience  proves  it.  We  lose  the  world  by 
seeking  it.  Wealth  sought  for  a  worldly  end  does  not 
enrich,  pleasure  does  not  please,  knowledge  does  not 
enlighten.  The  fact  holds  true,  whether  you  speak  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  nation.  No  nation,  even  in  regard  to 
this  world,  is  more  to  be  pitied,  than  that  which  places  its 
affections  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  its  religion  wholly  or 
partially  even  in  seeking  temporal  power,  greatness,  pros- 

ferity,  and  felicity.  It  never  attains  really  what  it  seeks, 
ts  prosperity,  however  dazzling  it  may  be  to  the  superficial 
beholder,  is  rotten  within, — its  apparent  felicity  a  gilded 
misery ;  and  its  highest  glory  is  that  of  the  ghastly  and  grin- 
ning skeleton  dressed  in  festive  robes  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  for  the  Egyptian  banquet.  Hence  our  Lord  says, — 
"If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it."  St.  Matt.  xvi.  24,  25.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  enough.  Man  can  find  good,  temporal  or  eternal, 
only  in  living  liis  normal  life,  and  he  lives  his  normal  life 
only  when  he  live§  to  the  end  for  which  he  was  intended  by 
his  Maker,  that  is  to  say,  his  ultimate  end,  which  is  God  as 
the  Supreme  Good,  the  end  of  all  things.  Whenever,  then, 
he  loses  sight  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Good,  in  itself,  or  as 
his  supreme  good,  he  abandons  the  source  of  all  good,  and 
falls  into  a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  good  for  him. 

The  author  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  is  not  writing  a  book 
of  devotion,  and  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  in  a 
work  on  philosophy  or  on  politics,  an  ascetic  treatise;  but 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  when  he  leaves  out  the 
consideration  of  religion  as  the  instrument  of  celestial  salva- 
tion and  eternal  beatitude,  or  the  duty  of  seeking  these,  and 
the  means,  agencies,  and  influences  by  which  they  are  gained, 
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he  leaves  out  all  that  renders  religion  efficient  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  of  securing  earthly  felicity,  and, the  temporal 
prosperity  of  nations ;  because  it  is  only  by  instructing  us 
in  the  principles  of  eternal  life,  by  du^cting  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  gaining  of  our  true  end  as  the  one  sole  business 
of  our  lives,  and  infusing  into  us  the  graces,  and  furnishing 
us  with  the  helps,  necessary  to  gain  it,  that  religion  affords 
us  any  aid  in  subduing  barbarism,  in  advancing  civilization, 
or  securing  the  blessings  of  time.  Considered  merely  as 
civilization,  or  as  an  agent  in  promoting  civilization,  religion 
is  not  religion,  becomes  merely  human,  and  passes  wholly 
into  the  secular  order,  and  therefore  necessarily  loses  all 
power  or  influence  over  it.  The  author,  although  not  writ- 
ing a  work  expressly  on  devotion,  was,  inasmuch  as  he  pre- 
sented religion  as  a  civilizer  and  promoter  of  well-being  on 
earth,  bound  to  present  her  under  that  point  of  view  in 
which  she  is  able  to  do,  and  does  do,  what  he  claims,  and 
therefore  was  bound  to  present  her  as  the  instniment  of 
celestial  salvatiou  and  eternal  beatitude,  since  it  is  only 
because  she  is  that  instrument  that  she  is  an  instrument  of 
civilization  and  earthly  happiness. 

The  author  errs,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  civilizing  influence  of  religion,  but  as  to  the 
rationale  of  that  fact.  Christianity  secures  us  all  the  goods 
of  this  life,  and  enhances  them  a  hundredfold  ;  but  she  does 
it,  not  by  stimulating  and  directing  the  pursuit  of  them,  but 
by  commanding  and  enabling  us  to  immolate  them,  morally, 
to  the  goods  of  eternity.  Hence  our  Lord  says,  "  Be  not 
solicitous  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  the  food, 
and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns,  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
not  ye  of  much  more  value  than  they  ?  And  which  of  you 
by  thinking  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit?  And  for 
raiment,  why  are  ye  solicitous  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  labor  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  not  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  arrayed  as  one  of  these.  Now,  if  God  so  clothe 
tlie  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow*is  cast 
into  the  oven,  how  much  more  yon,  O  ye  of  little  faitli ! 
Be  not  solicitous,  therefore,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat,  or 
What  shall  we  drink,  or  Wherewith  shall  wo  be  clothed? 
J^or  after  all  tlieae  things  do  the   heathen  seek.     For  your 
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Heavenly  Father  knowetli  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  Seek  ye,  therefore,  lirst  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
Lis  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  you^'* 
— St.  Matt.  vi.  25-33.  Tlie  doctrine  hei-e  is  too  plain 
to  be  easily  misapprehended.  It  is  not,  that  you  must 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  more  than 
you  seek  the  world,  but  that  you  are  to  seek  them  as 
the  principle,  and  the  world  only  in  them  and  for  them, 
as  is  evident  from  the  24:th  verse  of  the  same  chapter: 
— "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either  he  will 
hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the 
one  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon." If  tliis  be  so,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  plainly 
the  immolation — the  moral  immolation,  of  course,  not  the 
physical — of  ourselves  to  God,  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  time 
to  eternity,  earth  to  heaven, — the  very  contradictory  of 
Gioberti's  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it, — and  that  when  we 
so  immolate  ourselves  and  all  secular  interests  to  God, 
making  a  complete  and  moral  abnegation  of  the  whole,  all 
these  tilings,  that  is,  all  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  goods, 
and  of  which  our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  we  have  need, 
are  added  to  us,  as  our  Lord  here  says,  and  as  he  teaches  us 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it ;  and  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 
The  principle  we  here  insist  upon,  that  earthly  goods  are 
attainable  only  in  so  far  as  we  abnegate  them,  turn  our  backs 
upon  them,  and  seek  only  heavenly  goods,  not  by  laboring 
to  lay  up  treasures  on  the  earth,  but  by  laboring  exclusively 
to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  Gioberti  seems  to  us  to  have 
overlooked,  and  hence  his  condemnation  of  the  ascetics,  his 
war  against  the  Jesuits,  his  great  admiration  of  Gentile  cul- 
ture, of  heathen  civilization,  and  the  worldly  tendency  and 
influence  of  his  writings. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  just  to  the  mystics, 
or  ascetics,  for  he  evidently  means  to  include  among  them 
many  whom  the  Church  has  beatified,  and  proposes  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful, — the  anchorites  of  the  Thebais,  St 
Anthony,  St.  Pachoinius,  St.  Simon  Stylites,  and  the  Oriental 
monks  generally,  as  well  as  some  modern  religious  who  hap- 
pened not  to  be  Italians.  That  some  pantheistic  and  dual- 
istic  systems  have  led  in  the  pagan  world  to  extraordinary 
austerities  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  censurable  quietism  on  the 
other,  may   or   may   not  be  true,  for  with  them  we   have 
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at  present  no  concern ;  but  that  the  asceticism  found 
in  the  Church,  practised  by  Catholics,  and  especially  by 
Catholic  saints,  has  ever  been  affected  by  any  obvious  or 
secret  taint  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  malignity  of 
matter  is  not  true.  The  mortifications  and  self-denials  prac- 
tised have  always  had  another  and  a  truly  Christian  reason, 
— the  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  of  discipline,  and  on  the 
other,  of  expiation.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  also,  to  suppose 
that  none  but  the  active  orders  are  useful  to  others  than  them- 
selves. The  contemplative  orders  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  less 
useful.  Our  Lord  did  not  place  Martha  above  Mary,  and  we 
have  entirely  misapprehended  our  holy  religion,  if  even 
a  St.  Simon  Stylites  was  lost  to  mankind  by  giving  himself 
entirely  to  God.  It  will  not  do  to  forget  that  our  temporal 
as  well  as  our  spiritual  blessings  come  from  God,  and  that 
he  is  moved  to  grant  both  by  the  prayers  and  intercessions 
of  his  saints.  Moses  holding  up  his  hands  in  prayer  con- 
tributed not  less  to  the  victory  of  the  children  of  Israel  over 
the  Amalekites,  than  Josue,  who  led  them  forth  to  the  battle. 
They  who  sit  at  Jesus's  feet  and  listen  to  his  words  choose 
the  good  part,  and  he  loves  them,  and  who  can  tell  us  how 
mucli  he  lias  done  and  daily  does  for  us  poor  worldly  sin- 
ners, in  answer  to  their  prayers  ?  Perhaps,  if  our  deserts 
were  filled  with  holy  hermits  and  devout  anchorites,  whose 
life  is  one  unremitting  prayer,  the  world  would  not  be  over- 
run with  infidelity  and  irreligion ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  prayer  and  mortification  of  a  single  pious  contem- 
plative, however  obscure  or  remote  from  tlie  busy  haunts  of 
men,  is  worth  more  for  the  conversion  of  the  unbeliever 
than  all  that  Gioberti  or  any  other  philosopher  has  ever 
written  or  ever  will  write.  Doubtless,  all  are  not  called  to 
be  contemplatives ;  doubtless  the  saints  have  done  things 
which  are  not  to  be  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  every 
one ;  but  what  men  like  Our  author  would  term  extravagance, 
exaggeration,  or  sublime  folly,  perhaps  is  no  extravagance, 
exaggeration,  or  folly  in  them,  and  always  in  proportion  a& 
we  approach  j:hat  which  is  wise  in  the  sight  of  God  do  we 
approach  that  which  is  foolish  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 

The  author  in  )iis  condemnation  of  asceticism,  and  in  his 
attempt  to  unite  the  world  and  God,  earth  and  heaven,  time 
and  eternity,  philosophy  and  theology,  heathenism  and  Chris- 
tianity, lay  culture  and  sacerdotal,  or,  in  a  word,  if  he  will 
permit  us  to  say  so,  to  combine  the  service  of  mammon  with 
the  service  of  God,  seems  to  us  to  depart  from  his  own 
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ideal  formula,  no  less  than  from  the  Gospel.  His  for- 
mula, as  we  understand  it,  asserts  not  the  harmony  of  tlie 
two  orders,  but  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  one,  and  the 
absolute  subjection  of  the  other.  This  formula  is,  V  EnU 
area  V  eaistenze  ;  Ens  creat  existent  las  /  or.  Being — that  is, 
God — creates  existences  ;  as  we  are  taught  in  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis,  in  the  first  Question  of  the  Catecliism,  and  the 
first  article  of  the  Creea.  It  is  intuitively  evident  to  us, 
but  is  and  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  as  an  object  of 
reflection,  or  of  distinct  thought,  only  in  langnaoje,  which  is 
in  its  origin  a  Divine  revelation.  We  accept  this  formula 
as  axiomatic,  as  t\\Q priinutn philosophiciun^  and  regard  the 
author,  in  having  restored  it  to  modern  philosophy,  vindi- 
cated its  truth,  and  shown  its  fecundity,  as  deserving  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  wish  to  be  able  to  refute  scieutincallj 
sensism,  pantheism,  and  nullism. 

This  formula  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  ajyriori^  and,  like 
every  jud*jment,  contains  three  teruis,  the  subject,  the  pre- 
dicate, and  the  copula.  The  subject  is  Ood^  tlie  predicate 
is  existences^  and  tlie  copula  is  creation^  or  the  creative  act 
The  predicate  existences  is  affirmable  only  by  means  of  crea- 
tion, for  it  is  only  mediante  the  creative  act  of  God  that 
existences  exist,  or  that  there  are  existences,  as  distinguish- 
able from  Ens^  or  God  himself.  The  creative  act  produces 
them  from  nothing,  causes  them  to  be,  and  therefore  their 
relation  to  God  cannot  be  the  relation  of  co-subsistences,  or 
independent  entities,  harmonized  or  conciliated  by  a  middle 
term,  but  must  be  that  of  the  creature  to  the  creator,  and 
therefore  that  of  absolute  dependence,  and  hence  of  absolute 
subjection. 

'rhis  ideal  formula,  according  to  the  author,  and  in  this 
we  agree  with  him,  is  the  ontological  basis  of  all  dialectics, — 
for  the  order  of  cognition  must  in  all  respects  correspond  to 
the  order  of  being ;  and  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
created  order,  it  must  reappear  in  every  fact  of  the  universe, 
and  therefore  in  every  fact  of  human  life.  God  as  creator 
enters  universally,  and  therefore  must  be  represented  univer- 
sally as  the  subject,  in  the  order  of  second  causes.  Conse- 
quently there  must  also  always  enter  or.  be  represented 
in  the  same  order  the  other  two  terms,  that  is,  predi- 
cate and  copula,  answering  in  their  degree  to  creature 
and  creation  in  the  order  of  the  first  cause.  Now, 
in  relatioa  to  the  question  before  us,  the  subject  is  the 
priesthood,  the  predicate  is  civilization,  and  the  copula  the 
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creative  act,  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  whence  the 
formula  becomes,  Tlie  priesthood  creates  civilizati'On.  Con- 
sequently, the  relation  of  society  or  civilization  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order  is  that  of  creature  to  creator,  and  therefore  that 
of  absolute  dependence,  which  is  the  assertion  of  the  abso- 
hite  subjection  of  the  secular  order,  under  God,  to  the 
spiritual.  The  two  ordere  are  not,  therefore,  two  inde- 
pendent, coexisting  orders,  to  be  reconcih^d  or  harmonized 
one  with  the  other  by  a  middle  term.  No  union,  alliance, 
or  marriage  between  them  is  supposable;  for  these  terms 
imply  a  certain  degree  of  independence  or  autonomy  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  order  in  relation  to  the  sacerdotal,  which 
IS  denied  by  the  ideal  formula,  and  is  as  inadmissible  as 
the  assertion  of  an  autonomic  power  on  the  part  of  exist- 
ences in  relation  to  God  creating  them,  authorizing  them 
to  say  to  him,  in  some  measure,  what  and  with  what  qual- 
ities he  shall  or  shall  not  make  them.  In  demanding, 
therefore,  as  he  does,  the  emancipation  of  what  he  calls 
adult  nations  from  sacerdotal  tutelage,  or  their  civil  inde- 
pendence, and  the  union  of  sacred  and  profane  literature, 
of  sacerdotal  and  secular  culture,  that  is  to  say,  in  order 
to  speak  without  disguise,  of  Christianity  and  gentilism, 
the  author  obviously  departs  from  his  own  ideal  formula, 
and  misapplies  his  own  dialectics. 

The  author  very  properly  recognizes  two  cosmic  cycles, 
the  one  the  procession  ot  existences,  by  way  of  creation,  not 
emanation,  from  God  as  first  cause,  and  the  other,  the 
return  of  existences,  without  being  absorbed  in  him,  to  God 
as  final  cause.  God  is  the  final  cause,  as  he  is  the  first 
cause,  of  all  existences,  for  he  has  created  all  things  for 
himself.  Now,  all  practical  life,  all  manifestation  of  created 
activity,  belongs  to  this  second  cycle,  the  return  of  exist- 
ences to  God.  The  end,  or  final  cause,  is  the  legislator, — 
imposes  the  law;  and  God,  as  our  sole  end,  or  final  cause, 
is  therefore  our  solo  and  absolute  legislator.  The  law  he 
imposes  is  absolute,  universal.  God  alone  hath  true  and 
complete  autonomy,  and  in  the  order  of  second  causes  that 
only  is  in  a  secondary  sense  autonomic  whicli  represents 
the  subject  in  the  ideal  formula.  Man  before  God  as  final 
cause  has  no  more  autonomy  than  he  has  before  God  as 
first  cause,  that  is  to  say,  none  at  all.  lie  has  before  God, 
then,  no  rights,  no  independence,  but  is  bound  to  absolute 
submission  to  his  law.  The  law  is  the  copula,  the  ligament 
that  binds  man  to  his  final  end,  or  supremo  good,  and   is 
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in  the  second  cosmic  cycle  what  the  creative  act  is  in  the 
first;  that  is,  the  kw  in  tlie  order  of  palingenesis  is  wliat 
the  creative  act  is  in  the  order  of  genesis.  As  there  is  no 
physical  cosmos  save  mediants  the  creative  act  of  God,  so 
IS  there  no  moral  cosmos  save  raediante  the  law  of  God. 
As  all  physical  existence  is  from  God  as  first  cause,  inedi- 
ante  creation,  so  all  moral  existence  is  from  God  as  final 
cause,  mediante  obedience  to  his  law.  Without  seeking 
God  as  final  cause,  as  his  law  commands,  there  is  no  proper 
morality,  any  more  than  there  is  or  can  be  holy  livmg,  or 
supernatural  sanctity. 

The  priesthood,  as  Catholicity  teaches,  is  the  sole  depos- 
itary, guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
therefore  represents  for  us  the  sole  and  absolute  legislator, 
not,  of  course,  by  virtue  of  the  humanity  of  its  members, 
but  by  divine  constitution,  appointment,  and  assistance. 
The  authorit}'  of  the  priesthood,  then,  extends  to  the  whole 
of  practical  life,  and  that  practical  life  is  moral,  therefore 

ffood,  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  submissive  or  obedient  to  the 
aw  as  tiiey  promulgate  and  declare  it.  There  is,  then, 
and  can  be,  no  order  of  life,  individual  or  social,  that  baa 
or  can  have  any  autonomy  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  or 
that  is  or  can  be  pronounced  morally  good,  save  in  so  far 
as  subjected  to  her  and  informed  by  obedience  to  her  aa 
representative  of  the  authority  of  God  as  univereal,  abso- 
lute legislator.  This,  if  we  understand  the  author,  is  what 
his  own  dialectics  require  us  to  assert.  Secular  culture, 
then,  in  order  to  be  moral,  in  order  to  have  any  right  to 
be,  must  be  the  product  of  sacerdotal  culture,  receive  its 
law  and  its  informing  spirit  from  the  Divinely  authorized 
priesthood,  and  be  in  all  things  dependent  on  it,  and  sub- 
ject to  it.  Hence,  the  schism  we  spoke  of  in  the  begin- 
ning is  not  to  be  healed  by  a  union  of  secular  culture 
with  the  sacerdotal,  but  by  the  absolute  subjection  of  the 
former  to  the  latter,  because  the  former,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  proceed  from  the  latter  and  depend  on  it,  pro- 
ceeds from  human  activity,  not  subjected  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  not  moral* 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Gioberti  really  means  to  deny  this 
conclusion,  although  much  he  says  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  it.  lie  earnestly  contends  that  all  civilization  is  of  sacer- 
dotal origin,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  suppose  that  in  a  truly 
civilized  state  the  proper  office  of  the  priesthood  is  restricted 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  or  the  revel- 
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ation  of  God  as  the  snperintelligible,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  God  as  the  intelligihle  is  free  to  tlie  lay  genius,  which  has 
the  right  to  cultivate  it  without  any  dependence  on  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  so  long  as  it  does  not  run  athwart  any  supernatural 
dogma.  He  very  properly  asserts  two  orders  of  ideal  truth, 
one  the  natural,  or  revelation  of  God  as  Idea,  or  the  Intelligi- 
ble, and  the  other  supernatunil,  or  the  revelation  of  God  as  the 
Snperintelligible.  The  former  revelation  is  philosophy,  the 
latter  faith,  ol)  jecti  vely  considered.  Both  are  given  originally 
in  language,  supernaturally  infused  into  the  human  mind  witD 
language,  which  is  itself  a  Divine  revelation.  So  all  science 
is  origmally  a  Divine  revelation,  not  a  human  invention^ 
creation,  or  discovery.  But  one  part,  the  revelation  of  the 
Intelligible,  though  not  naturally  discoverable,  is  yet,  whea 
presented  in  language,  naturally  evident,  that  is,  intuitive^ 
or  evident  per  se.  Thus  language  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  mind  apprehends  it,  but  not  the  authority  on 
which  it  receives  it,  or  assents  to  its  truth.  The  other  part, 
the  revelation  of  the  Superintelligible,  being  mystery,  is  not 
only  apprehended  through  the  medium  of  language,  but  i& 
received  on  the  authority  of  language  alone,  that  is,  on  the 
authority  of  the  hieratic  language,  preserved  from  corrup- 
tion, and  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  by  the  infallible  hier- 
atic society,  or  priesthood. 

The  prhnitive  science  of  both  orders  was  transmitted  with- 
out division  till  the  epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  but 
since  that  epoch,  or  tlie  time  of  Phaleg,  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  two  different  channels,  the  one  orthodox, 
running  through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue,  and  Xhe 
Catholic  Church,  down  to  us;  the  other  heterodox,  running 
through  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
or,  in  a  word,  pagan  priestliooda  There  is  a  double  tradi- 
tion, the  tradition  of  the  supernatural  revelation  and  of  the 
scientific,  and  a  double  channel  of  tradition,  the  orthodox 
and  the  lieterodox,  or  the  Catholic  and  the  pagan.  In  the 
orthodox,  the  Church,  or  the  elect  society,  tlie  tradition  of 
the  revelation  of  the  SuperiaUilUgihle  hiis  come  down  to  us 
in  its  purity  and  integrity,  in  the  infallible  language  or 
speech  of  the  orthodox  priesthood.  In  the  pagan,  it  hiia 
been  more  or  less  corrupted,  and  wholly  lost,  or  so  travestied 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  detect  some  traces  of  it  in  the 
various  heathen  myths  and  fables.  Yet  the  author  seems  to 
us  to  hold  that  the  revelation  of  the  Intdlujihle^  that  is,  phi- 
losophy, the   scientilic  tradition,  has  been  trausmittea  in 
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greater  purity,  and  with  fuller  and  grander  aevelopmenti^ 
by  the  old  Jieterodox  or  pagan  priesthoods,  than  by  tlie 
orthodox  priestho(»d,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  ancient 
gentile  world  was  superior,  if  not  to  the  ancient,  at  least  to 
the  modern,  orthodox  world.  In  other  words,  that  the  gen- 
tile culture,  including  philosophy  and  all  that  i)ertiiins  to 
strictly  secular  life, — what  we  call  lay  culture,  for  we 
recognize  no  jt^r2V«^/y  character  in  the  heathen  priesthoods, — 
was  superior  to  that  which  obtains  under  Christianity,  and 
that  we  should  now,  instead  of  denouncing  it  as  of  the 
Devil,  accept  it,  and  endeavor  to  effect  a  union  between  it 
and  Christiaiiit}^ ;  and  this  he  appears  to  think  we  may  do 
without  departing  from  the  ideal  formula,  becjiuse  the  basis 
of  this  culture  was  the  primitive  revelation  of  the  intelli- 
gible in  language,  and  because  it  was  the  work  of  the  pagan 
priesthoods,  heterodox,  indeed,  and  therefore  without  author^ 
ity  in  the  order  of  the  supernatural  truth,  yet,  as  descending 
from  the  primitive  priesthoods,  legitimate  in  the  secular 
order,  since  the  loss  of  religion,  as  the  Council  of  Constance 
has  defined  in  the  case  of  the  Wicliftites,  does  not  forfeit 
secular  rights.*  Pagan  culture,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  sort  a  sacerdotal  culture,  and  therefore  as  created 
by  the  idciil,  and  in  its  turn  in  a  degree  autonomic. 

*•  The  speculative  spirit,*' says  the  author,  ** is  feebler  in  the  moderns 
than  in  the  ancients.  If  we  compare  modern  philosopliy  with  that  of 
Greece  and  India  in  their  flourishing  periods,  we  shall  find  on  our  sido 
greater  truth  of  doctrine  (which,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  larger 
number  of  modern  thinkers),  and  greater  rigor  of  analysis,  but  not, 
indeed,  greater,  or  even  equal,  synthetic  force  and  contemplative  aptitude, 

in  which  philosophical  genius  principally  consists We  certainly 

cannot  pretend  that  we  surpass,  or  equal,  the  cultivated  nations  of 
antiquity,  even  in  respect  to  moral  qualities,  such  as  nobleness  of  soul, 
fervor  of  sentiment,  constancy  of  opinion  and  action,  magnanimity  of 
thought  and  deed,  in  a  word,  the  several  virtures  which  appertain  to 
civil  life.     We  nMist  distinguish  here,  as  in  ideal  cognition,  the  works  of 

*  The  learned  author  misapplies  the  decision  of  the  Council.  The 
Wiclillites  contended  that  the  prince  who  falls  into  mortal  sin  forfeits 
Ills  civil  rights,  because,  as  they  pretended,  these  rights  depend  on  per- 
sonal sanctity.  This  the  Council  condemned.  But  the  eases  are  not 
pandlel.  The  secular  rights  of  the  priusihoixl  are  the  consequence  of 
their  spiritual  rights,  and  spiritual  rights  are  of  course  forfeileti  by 
heresy  or  apostncy.  The  pagim  sacerdocies  had,  as  sacerdocies.  no 
legitimate  secular  rights  or  powers,  because  they  were  no  legitimate 
priesthoods  at  all.  The  mem iiers  were  really  nothinj;  l)ut  laymen,  and 
tad,  as  have  Protestant  ministers,  only  the  rights  and  powers  of  laymen. 
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men  from  the  effects  of  institutions,  and  in  institutions  themselves 
human  inventions  from  the  suggestions  of  religion.  Under  its  religious 
Bspects,  our  civilization  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the  most 
cultivated  pagan  nations,  and  surpasses  it  as  much  as  the  Gospel  sur- 
passes gentilism;  and  as  religion,  the  supreme  dominatrix,  exercises  her 
salutary  influence  on  every  department  of  individual  and  social  life,  there 
is  no  branch  of  our  culture  in  which  Christianity  has  not  effected  import- 
ant meliorations.  But  however  large  the  space  occupied  by  religion,  and 
however  operative  and  efficacious  it  may  be,  it  is  not  alone;  by  its  side 
is  found  tlie  nature  of  man,  yielding  to  or  resisting  its  action,  enhancing 
or  diminishing  its  beneficial  effects!  Civilization,  being  the  mixt  result 
of  these  principles,  may  give  place  in  the  same  time  to  diverse  qualities, 
and  be  at  once  good  and  bad,  strong  and  weak,  flourishing  and  declining, 
in  the  way  of  perfection  and  of  degeneracy,  as  the  matters  on  which  it 
turns  are  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  causes.  This  distinc- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  he  who  does  not  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  the  natural  elements  and  the  Christian  is  in  danger  either 
of  adulating  the  age  or  of  calumniating  religion; — and,  in  truth,  some 
philosophers,  like  Machiavelli  and  Rousseau,  do  impute  many  defects  of 
modern  civilization  to  religion  itself,  mistaking  excellences  for  defects, 
or  confounding  religion  with  superstition, — a  monstrous  paradox,  which 
it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  combat. 

"The  special  characteristic  of  the  modern  man  by  the  side  of  the 
ancient,  if  we  speak  merely  of  natural  dispositions,  is  frivolity.  This 
extends  to  manners,  th'e  sciences,  literature,  politics,  opinions,  and 
beliefs,  and  embraces  and  pollutes  every  branch  of  human  thought  and 
action.  The  ancients  in  their  bloom,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Italo- 
Greek  civilization  was  at  its  height,  have,  in  respect  to  us  moderns,  the 
same  proportion  that  the  full-grown  man  generally  has  to  the  boy.  The 
men  of  Livy  and  Plutarch,  in  comparison  with  us,  are  more  than 
mortal,  or  we  are  less  than  men;  that  is,  in  regard  to  force  of  mind, 
vigor,  firmness,  constancy,  perseverance,  courage,  and  all  those  qualities' 
which  are  alike  applicable  to  virtue  or  vice;  for  the  ancients  carried  even 
into  vice  and  crime  a  greatness  unknown  in  modern  times.  Some  would 
persuade  us  that  this  is  a  mere  poetical  illusion,  and  that  this  alleged 
superiority  of  the  ancients  proceeds  from  the  prestige  which  imagination 
lends  to  distant  objects,  and  the  rhetorical  art  of  the  ancient  authors. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  there  is  here 
no  question  of  style,  eloquence,  or  rhetoric,  but  history;  for  Greek  and 
Roman  facts,  narrated  as  rudely  and  as  nakedly  as  you  please,  are  still 
wonderful.  Salamis,  Thcrmopyla),  Spartu.  Leuctra,  Homer,  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  Epuminondos,  Timolcon,  Camillus,  Scipio,  Fabricius, 
Cato,  the  Roman  Senate,  law,  and  jurisconsults,  the  games  and  theatres, 
the  literature  and  arts,  of  those  times. — alone  perfect,  because  they  join 
simplicity  and  polish  to  force, — stand  as  unique  portents  in  the  world; 
and  they  are  so  attractive,  that,  were  it  not  for  Christianity,  and  tlie 
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incomparable  benefits  with  which  it  has  enriched  even  this  life,  whoever 
has  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  a  single  generous  feeling  in  his  soul,  would 
be  disposed  to  murmur  at  Providence  for  liaving  given  its  our  birth  amid 
the  meanness  and  filth  of  the  modern  world.  Other  parts  of  antiquity, 
and  even  mediicval  facta,  are  filao  remote  in  place  and  time,  and  have  » 
certain  poetic  charm  when  embellished  by  the  art  of  the  historian;  but 
nevertheless  they  do  not  approach  Greek  and  Roman  excellence.  The- 
Middle  Ages  are,  no  doubt,  admirable  for  their  Christian  genius,  and  the 
people  then,  so  far  as  animateii  by  the  Catholic  idea,  certainly  surpassed 
the  most  cullivateil  gentile  world;  but  I  know  not  what  there  is  in  their 
annals  to  admire,  except  what  they  directly  or  indirectly  derived  front 
religion;  and  the  moderu  eulogists  of  Feudalism,  Chivalry,  Gothic  Archi- 
teclurc,  and  the  Crusjules,  strike  me  as  being  little  Rusonable  and  very 
dull.  The  knightly  heroes,  and  all  those  fearless  or  lion-hearted  war- 
riors, with  their  mad  adventures  and  silly  love-making,  appear  to  mo 
very  much  like  those  one  finds  in  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  and  Cervantes, 
who  hits  them  off  in  his  inimitable  way,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
pailakes  often  of  the  philosophical  historian  not  less  than  of  the  satirica)* 
poet.  There  may  be  something  laudable  in  their  strong  muscles  and 
reckless  generosity,  but  assuretlly  they  lock  simplicity  and  common  sense, 
and  therefore  true  greatness.  Their  courage  is  rendered  ridiculous  by 
the  lack  of  worthy  aim,  and  by  effort,  pomp,  and  ostentation.  Wc  do- 
not  find  in  them  the  prudence,  the  naturalness,  the  true  valor,  and  the 
sane  and  tranquil  fury  of  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  and  Scipio,  and 
t]iey  amongst  us  who  revive  the  chivalric  practices,  and  fancy  themselves 
advancing  the  civi  i»ition  of  the  age,  only  succeed  in  getting  them- 
selves laughed  at.  If  you  really  wish  to  advance  the  age,  and  have 
really  at  heart  to  change  its  manners  and  customs, — which,  by  the  way, 
is  no  joke, — leave  the  old  jomances  and  chronicles,  and  turn  to  history; 
add  the  suix;rhunmn  excellences  of  the  Gospc;!  to  the  ancient  spirit  of 
of  Athens,  Sparta.  Samnium,  and  Rome:  assemble  and  melt  into  each 
other  Plato  and  Danie,  Brutus  aud  Michel  Angelo.  Catoand  Hildebrand, 
Lycurgus  snd  Charles  Bon*onieo;  fuse  together  these  elements,  which  we 
marvel  to  find  sepanited  in  history,  so  necessary  are  they  each  to  the 
other's  perfection,  an.l  cause  to  come  forth  from  their  fusion  a  new  civil- 
ization, higher  and  more  exquisite  than  the  world  has  hitherto  known. 
This  should  be  the  gix'ut  endeavour  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  u» 
Ilaliana"* 

We  might  easily  extract  inncli  more  to  the  same  purport^ 
but  this  is  siifHcietit  for  our  present  purpose,  and,  unless  we 
wholly  luistiike  the  author's  meaning,  or  unless  he  attaches  a 
ridicnlotis  importance  to  mere  external  polish, fully  bears  ua 
out  in  our  assertion,  that  he  holds  that  in  civilization  and 

*  Iiitroduzione  alio  studio  delta  PiUmfia,  Tom.  L  cap.  2,  pp.  164-108» 
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strictly  secular  ciilturo  the  heterodox  and  pagan  world  snr- 
passed,  at  least  the  modern  orthodox  world,  and  tliat  what  is 
now  demanded  for  the  advancement  of  mankind  is  the  union 
of  polished  gentilismand  Christianity;  which,  since  polislicd 
gentilism,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  thing  not  truly  of  Christiaa 
origin,  or  not  created  or  inspired  by  the  orthodox  ])riesthood, 
is  the  product  of  the  lay  genius,  is  the  union  of  the  lay  society 
and  the  sacerdotal,  of  secular  culture  and  sacerdotal  culture. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  denj'  that  the  Graeco- Roman  civiliza- 
tion retained  some  valuable  portions  of  the  primitive  revela- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  intelligible,  and  that  these  gave  it  a 
certain  worth,  in  some  respects  even  a  certain  grandeur;  but 
we  do  deny  that  the  heathen  world,  even  in  its  least  cornipt 
nations,  and  in  its  most  blooming  periods,  retained  any  por- 
tions of  that  revelation  not  retained  by  the  chosen  society,  or 
the  orthodox  priesthood  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  not  a  little 
fitrange,  that  a  writer  who  makes  a  boast  of  high-toned 
Catholicity,  and  holds  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  be  infallibly 
assisted  and  protected  by  thelloly  Ghost,  should  send  us  from 
it  to  an  acknowledged  heretical  and  corrupt  society  to  find 
portions  of  truth  and  manifestations  of  virtue  not  to  be  found 
m  that  priesthood  itself,  assumed  to  have  always  preserved 
the  revelation  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  genius  that  would  think  of  sending  one  in  search  of 
pure  water  from  a  pure  to  a  corrupt  fountain  to  obtain  it. 
Gioberti  tells  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  philosophy  can- 
not be  preserved,  or  successfully  cultivated,  outside  of  ortho- 
doxy and  the  Catholic  society,  yet  he  sends  us  to  the  old 
Pytliagoreans  and  Platonist^,  and  among  the  moderns  prin- 
cipally to  Leibnitz  and  Reid,  that  is,  to  heathens  and  heretics, 
to  study  it.  The  men  he  most  praises  are  almost  without 
exception  heretics,  infidels,  or  at  least  men  of  very  question- 
able orthodoxy  and  piety.  He  praises  Vico,  indeed,  but 
even  Vico,  as  we  have  read  him  in  a  French  translation,  was 
liardly  less  pantheistic  as  to  the  foundation  of  his  thought 
than  M.  Victor  Cousin,  whom  the  author  wars  against.  lie 
appears  to  hold  Malebranche  in  high  esteem,  it  is  true,  but 
whether  this  is  well  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  for  we  know 
Malebranche  only  at  second  hand.  But  Leibnitz  was  au 
eclectic,  as  Cousin  justly  asserts,  and  the  father  of  German 
rationalism,  which  Gioberti  condemns  and  refutes.  Dr. 
Keid  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  a  mere  psychologist, 
a  sort  of  feeble  prdlude  to  the  German  Kant.  The  Pythag- 
oreans, as  Gioberti  himself  confesses,  held  to  the  heresy  of 
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the  eternity  of  matter,  and  Plato  he  owns  was  a  moderate 
pantheist.  Yet  it  is  to  these  impure  and  corrupt  soui^ces  he 
sends  us  to  draw  tlie  living  watere  wliicli  are  to  refresh  and 
revivify  our  drooping  scientifical  world  ! 

We  confess  wo  are  not  ediiied  by  findinor  the  abbate  pro- 
posing, as  tlie  condition  of  producing  a  higher  and  more  per- 
lect  civilization  than  the  world  has  yet  known,  the  tempering 
togetlier,  or  fusing  into  one,  of  ''  Phito  and  Dante,  Brutus 
and  Michel  Angelo,  Cato  and  Ilildebrand,  Lycurgus  and 
Charles  Borromeo."  Dante  would  have  been  improved  by 
more  frequent  prayer  and  meditation,  by  a  more  strict  con- 
formity to  the  teachings,  the  spirit,  and  the  requirements  of 
his  religion,  which  would  have  softened  the  asperities  of  his 
temper,  sweetened  his  affections,  and  relieved  the  darkness  of 
his  passions,  and  made  him  more  amiable  as  a  man,  without 
detracting  from  his  strength,  or  his  sublimity  as  a  poet ;  but 
we  know  not  what  Plato  had  which  would  have  made  him  a 
more  elevated  or  perfect  character.  An  infusion  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  or  of  Feuelon,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
an  improvement,  but  not  an  infusion  of  Plato.  Michel 
Angelo  was  far  enough  from  being  perfect,  but  we  had  always 
supposed  that  his  defect  consisted  in  his  being  too  much,  not 
in  his  being  not  enough,  of  a  heathen,  as  was  the  case  with 
too  many  of  his  Italian  contemporaries.  What  the  weak- 
minded  Brutus — if  Marcus  Brutus  be  the  Brutus  meant, — 
the  ingrate,  the  conspirator,  the  assassin,  the  self-murderer, 
who  conspired  against  his  best  friend,  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  only  man  worthy  to  govern  Rome,  and  when  defeated 
fell  pitiably  on  the  sword  of  his  companion,  exclaiming,  "O 
Virtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee  as  a  god,  but  I  find  thee  an 
empty  name!" — had  which  it  would  have  been  to  his^ 
advantage  to  possess,  we  are  quite  unable  to  conjecture.  We 
know  nothing  in  Brutus  to  admire,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
instaurate  the  worship  of  the  dagger,  and  to  proclaim  the 
right  of  every  man  to  assassinate  whosoever  he  takes  it  inta 
his  head  does  not  undei'stand  liberty  as  he  does,  or  who  is 
not  favorable  to  what  he  chooses  to  call  patriotism. 

Then,  what  had  the  stoical  pedant,  Cato  Uticensis, — the 
Cato  we  presume  the  author  means, — stutfed  with  a  double 
quantity  of  the  superlative  pride  of  his  sect,  shrinking  as  a  pol- 
troon from  defeat,  reading  Plato  on  immortality,  and  cutting 
his  own  throat, — to  add  to  the  elevation,  or  completeness,  or 
finish  of  the  character  of  the  sainted  riildebrand,the  illustrious 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  who,  not  from  pride,  but  from  humility^ 
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never  bowed  bnt  to  his  God,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  asserting  truth  and  sanctity,  of  witlistonding  the  lordly, 
royal,  or  imperial  oppressor,  or  of  befriending  the  friend- 
less, protecting  the  weak  and  innocent,  and  helping  the  help- 
less,— who,  when  sacrilegiously  driven  from  Rome  to 
Salerno,  bore  his  exile  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  in  resig- 
nation, and  without  a  murmur,  and  exclaimed,  in  yielding 
up  his  pure  and  heroic  spirit,  *'  I  have  loved  justice,  and 
hated  iniquity,  —  therefore  I  die  in  exile"?  Or  what 
could  the  great  Cardinal  St.  Charles  Borromeo — the  learned, 
polished,  enlightened,  wise,  energetic,  tender,  vigilant,  brave, 
faithful,  and  eminently  meek  and  affectionate  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  conferred  by  his  heroic  virtues  blessings  on 
Italy  and  the  world,  not  yet  exhausted — borrow  to  perfect 
his  character  as  a  man,  a  prince,  a  priest,  or  a  saint  from 
the  stern  old  Spartan  lawgiver,  who  legalized  theft,  adul- 
tery, and  murder,  forbade  whatever  could  charm  or  embel- 
lish life,  and  rejected  every  virtue  not  a  virtue  of  the 
camp  ?  Really  the  learned  and  philosophic  abbate  must  be 
joking,  or  else  he  must  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
study  history. 

We  ourselves,  like  most  men,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  who  have  studied  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and 
read  the  classics,  especially  Liv}'^  and  Plutarch,  have  at  times 
been  disposed  to  rank  the  Gneco-Roman  civilization  above 
its  merits,  and,  indeed,  we  have  not  long  since  expressed 
our  views  of  it  in  terms  not  fitly  chosen,  and  which  require 
qualification  ;  but  we  have  never  dreamed  of  commending 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  Gioberti  to 
approve  it.  The  heathen  standard  of  greatness  and  the 
Christian  are  diflPerent,  and  in  all  important  respects  diamet- 
rically  opposed  one  to  the  other.  Tried  by  the  heathen 
standard,  the  great  men  of  Livy  and  Plutarcli  had  qualities 
which  the  moderns  have  not  in  an  equal  degree  ;  but  tried 
by  the  Christian  standard,  in  respect  to  eitlier  of  the  quali- 
ties demanded  or  tolerated  by  our  religion,  they  shrink, 
even  as  men,  into  insignificance,  before  the  great  men  of 
the  Bollandists.  The  principle  of  heathen  greatness  is 
pride,  and  if  pride  is  the  principle  of  true  greatness,  we  cer- 
tainly ouglit,  with  Gioberti,  to  sympathize  with  and  adnn're 
the  GraH'o-lloman  civilization,  and  to  hold  that  in  the 
human  order  it  far  surpassed  the  modern.  That  kind  of 
culture  which  tiikes  man  instead  of  God  for  its  principle, 
aud  substitutes  the  glory  of  man  for  the  glory  of  God,  pride 
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for  humility,  and  earthly  pleasures  for  heavenly,  we  belieTe 
was  really  carried,  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Iloman  people, 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which  no  modern  Catholic  nation 
has  as  yet  6uc<x.*eded  in  carrying  it.  Thus  far  Gioberti^t 
doctrine  is  unquestionably  sound  and  undeniable. 

But  when  it  is  proix>Bed  to  combine  this  gentile  culture 
with  the  superliunian  excellences  of  the  Gospel,  the  qncfr- 
tion  changes.  TJie  spirit  of  ancient  Athens,  Sparta,  Sain- 
nium,  ana  Rome  was  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  world,  and  proposed 
as  the  end  the  glory  of  man,  individual  or  social,  and  tiie 
emlxjllishment  and  en  joyment  of  this  mundane  lifa  Xow  is 
this  spirit  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  i  Uere 
is  the  question,  and  we  know  on  Divine  authority  tliat  it  is 
not;  for  our  Lord  expresslvojijxjset?  his  maxims  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  gentiles,  and  tells  ur^  that  the  spirit  of  the  gentile, 
the  heathen, — and,  let  Giolx?rti  siiy  what  he  will,  his  favorite 
Italo-Greek  or  Pelasgic  nations  were  heathen, — was  wliat 
we  have  just  descril>ed  it  to  be.  "  For  after  all  these  things 
do  the  heathen  seek,"'  that  is,  what  shall  we  eat,  what  shall 
we  drink,  and  wherewith  shall  we  l>e  clothed,  or,  in  otiier 
words,  the  go<jds  and  plea^ure.s  of  this  life,  lie  bids  us  not 
be  like  them,  but  "seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
justice,  and  all  these  things  AmW  be  added  unto''  us.  There 
can  be  no  union  between  the  two,  no  alliance  between  pride 
and  humility,  Christ  and  the  world.  Our  Lord  says,  Blessed 
are  the  ]x»or  in  spirit,  that  is,  the  humble ;  the  heathen 
adored  pride.  The  Lord  siiys.  Blessed  are  they  who  weep; 
the  heathen  ^aid,  Blessed  are  they  who  rejoice.  The  Lord 
says,  Blessed  are  they  that  sutfer  ]>er6ecution  for  justice's 
sake,  and  blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  per- 
secute you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  my  sake  ;  the  heathen  thought  this  a  calamity,  and  more 
than  liesh  could  endure.  The  Lord  savs,  Lav  not  ud  treas- 
ures  on  earth,  but  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  ;  the  heathen 
said.  Lay  up  treasures  on  the  earth.  The  Lord  directed 
us  not  to  look  for  our  reward  here,  but  to  wait  for  it 
in  heaven  ;  the  heathen  said,  Seek  your  reward  in  this 
world,  and  study  to  enjoy  yourselves  here,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  while  life  lasts,  for  we  know  not  what  conies  after 
it.  Now,  though  Gioberti  talks  much  about  conciliating 
contraries,  and  harmonizing  opposites,  we  have  found  in  his 
dialectics  no  way  by  which  these  two  opposite,  contradictory 
spirits  can  be  reconciled,  and  brought  to  operate  in  unison. 
The  one  can  hve  only  by  the   destruction   of  the  other. 
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Hence  the  perpetual  warfare  which  rages  in  the  bosom  of 
Christian  individuals  and  Christian  nations, — a  warfare 
unknown  for  the  most  part  in  heathendom,  because  the 
heathen  religion  chimed  m  with  tlio  worldly  spirit  of  the 
people.  As  they  had  broken  away  from  the  orthodox 
instruction,  rejected  the  worship  of  God,  and  "  liked  not  to 
have  God  in  tlieir  knowledge,  God  delivered  them  up  to  a 
reprobate  sense.,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient. 
Being  filled  with  all  iniquity,  malice,  fornication,  covetous- 
ness,  wickedness, — full  of  envy,  murder,  contention,  deceit, 
malignity, — whisperers,  detractors,  hateful  to  God,  contu- 
melious, proud,  haughty,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobe- 
dient to  parents,  foolish,  dissolute,  without  affection,  with- 
out fidelity,  without  mercy.  Who,  having  known  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  did  not  understand  that  they  who  do  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  and  not  only  they  who  do  them,  but 
they  also  who  consent  to  them  that  do  them." — Rom.  i.  28- 
32.  This  is  the  description  which  an  inspired  Apostle  gives 
us  of  the  heathen,  and  therefore  of  Giol)erti^s  noble  Italo- 
Greeks,  and  we  can  easily  understand  from  it  that  there 
should  have  been  in  their  case  a  completeness  and  round- 
ness of  character,  reference  had  to  the  order  of  character  to 
which  it  belonged,  a  proportion  between  their  religion  and 
the  daily  lite  of  the  people,  which  we  cannot  find  or  expect 
to  find  among  Christians,  on  the  one  hand  striving  after  the 
supernatural  virtues  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  otlier  drawn 
away  by  their  corrupt  nature  in  the  opposite  direction, 
towards  the  vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen. 

The  anthor  tells  us,  that  in  civilization  there  is,  besides 
the  religious  element,  the  human  element,  and  his  pretence 
is,  no  doubt,  that  the  human  element  of  civilization  was 
more  perfect  among  the  cultivated  Gentiles  than  it  is  among 
the  moderns.  This  view  we  ourselves  took  when  we  wrote 
the  essay  on  The  Church  in  the  Dark  A(/es  /  but  the  study 
of  Gioberti's  own  dialectics  which  we  have  since  made  has 
of  itself  served  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that 
the  Christian  cannot  consistently  entertain  it.  Civilization  he 
makes  the  creation  of  the  priesthood,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  identifies  it  with  religion;  then  in  civilization  proper 
there  is  and  can  be  no  human  element  distinguishable  from 
the  religious :  for  it  is  only  as  instructed  and  informed  by 
•  the  sacerdotal  culture  that  man  is,  or  can  be,  civilised  man. 
The  sum  total  of  the  life  of  a  so-called  civilized  country  is. 
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no  donbt,  a  mixed  result,  composed  of  a  religions  and  a 
human  element,  but  tliis  life,  in  so  far  as  distingnishablj 
Iinman,  is  defective,  and  not  yet  civilized.  Thus  far  religion 
has  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  human  element,  and  trans- 
form its  acts  into  religious  acts,  therefore  into  civilized  acts. 
If  the  priesthood  ci^eates  civilization,  tlien  civilization  can- 
not 1x3  a  mixed  result  of  the  human  and  Divine,  in  any- 
other  sense  than  is  religion  itself  as  exhibited  by  men  a 
mixed  result,  but  must  be  a  pure  result  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment acting  on  and  subduing  tlie  human.  Then,  again,  if 
man  is  in  his  normal  state  only  in  tlie  Catholic  society,  how 
can  it  be  ])ossible  for  the  human  element  to  attain  a  more 
perfect  and  exquisite  deveU)pment  out  of  that  society,  and 
tiierefore,  as  (Tiobcrti  contends,  as  well  as  we,  disjoined 
from  tlie  true  human  race, — the  human  race  living  in  the 
unity  of  the  ideal,  therefore  in  communion  with  God, — 
than  it  can  or  does  in  tliat  society  itself^  If  this  were  so, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  that  the  abnormal  is 
more  perfect  and  exquisite  than  the  normal, — a  monstrous 
paradox. 

We  are  pained  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  Gioberti 
nowhere,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  recognizes  the  influence 
in  promoting  civilization  of  the  sacramental  principle  of  our 
religion.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  he  holds 
that  religion  operates  as  dogma  and  government,  as  doctrine 
and  authority,  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  recognizes  in  it  any 
other  mode  of  civilizing  action.  Now  he  places  the  seat  of 
barbarism  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  we.  and  he  tittempts  to  identify 
civilization  with  religion,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
it  gives  man  a  dominion  over  instinct,  passion,  the  Ixxly. 
But  religion  can,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  promote  civiliza- 
tion only  by  the  means  she  adopts  to  give  us  a  victory  over 
the  flesh,  in  which  are  the  seeds  of  barl)arism.  These  means 
are  not  simply  dogma  and  precept,  for  the  devils  know  these, 
and  believe  and  tremble,  but  joined  to  these  mortification, 
prayer,  meditation,  and  the  sacraments.  The  surest  way  to 
destrov  barbarism  is  to  destroy  its  cause,  or  to  dry  up  its  foun- 
tain.  This  is  done,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  practice  of 
asceticism,  and  the  j^urityand  strength  ol)tained  from thesacra- 
ments,  especially,  after  Haptism,  from  Penance  and  the  holy 
Eucharist.  After  all,  then,  the  devout  mystics,  and  the  pious 
ascetics,  who,  in  the  view  of  (lioberti,  are  rather  the  enemies 
than  the  friends  of  civilization,  take  necessiirily  as  such  the  • 
most,  and,  we  may  add,  the  only,  effectual  way  of  advancing  or 
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eeciiring  it.     No  doubt  there  are  evangelical  connsels  distin- 
guisliable  from  evangelical  precepts,  and  we  are  far  from 

f)retending  that,  in  strict  law,  we  are  all  obliged  to  lead  the 
ife  of  the  religious.  The  life  of  seculars  is  lawful,  but 
that  of  the  religious  is  higher  and  more  perfect,  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  its  elevation  and  perfection,  the  better 
for  us,  and  the  better  our  influence  on  the  world,  both  for 
time  and  eternity. 

We  intended  to  offer  something  more,  and  we  may  resume 
the  discussion  hereafter,  but  for  the  present  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  we  have  already  said.  We  frankly 
acknowledge  that  on  many  points  we  have  been  enlightened 
by  reading  Gioberti's  writings,  and  had  we  not  read  them, 
we  could  hardly  have  given  the  statement  we  have  of  the 
truth  opposed  to  his  errors ;  we  also  acknowledge,  nay,  con- 
tend, tliat  his  errors  do  not  necessarily  grow  out  of  his 
fundamental  philosophy,  but  are  distinguishable  from  it, 
and  in  fact  opposed  to  it.  They  have  another  origin,  and 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  reject  the  philosophy  itself,  because  he 
has  bound  them  up  with  it.  [Nevertheless,  a^i  these  errors 
chime  in  with  the  grand  heresy  of  our  age, — that  is,  the 
Bccularization  of  Christianity,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesli^ 
the  revival  of  paganism,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  carnal 
Jews,  who  expected  a  temporal  prince  and  temporal  pros- 
perity, instead  of  a  spiritual  ruler  and  the  salvation  of  the 
soul, — they  are  precisely  that  in  his  writings  which  will 
give  them  popularity  with  the  mass  of  readers,  and  deter- 
mine their  practical  influence,  and  therefore  are  exceedingly 
dangerous.  They  seem  also  to  indicate  the  practical  results 
the  author  has  had  in  view  in  writing  his  philosophy. 
Hence,  however  sound  may  be  the  philosophy  itself,  the 
author's  writings  cannot  be  safe,  and  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  admonish  our  readers  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
them. 

As  to  Gioberti  himself,  while  we  have  not  spared  him  where 
we  have  thought  him  wrong,  we  have  aimed  to  treat  him 
with  candor  and  respect.  It  is  possible  that  he  began  writ- 
ing with  good  iutentions,  with  the  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety  ;  but  the  tone  and 
style  of  his  works  are  not  such  as  to  win  our  confidence  in 
him  as  a  sincere,  humble,  and  devout  Catholic  priest.  They 
are  laical ;  and  his  spirit  is  proud,  his  bearing  haughty  and 
disdainful.  He  strikes  us  as  a  politician,  or  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  father.     We  miss  in  liia 
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writings  that  unction  wliicli  so  charms  us  in  F6nelon,  and 
especially  in  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  he  has  spent  an  undue  proportion  of  his  time  in 
studying  philosophy  and  profane  liteniture,  and  has  reserved 
himself  too  little  to  spend  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  We  are  sorry  to  think  so,  for  we 
see  \n  him  a  man  whom  God  has  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary gifts,  and  who  might  be  an  honor  to  his  country,  and  a 
useful  servant  of  the  Church ;  but  so  we  must  think,  till  he 
breaks  his  present  silence,  submits  to  the  Holy  Father, 
responds  to  the  atfectionate  entreaty  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
fiets  himself  earnestly  at  work  to  purge  his  writings  of  their 
miscliievous  errors. 

ARTICLE  IL 

PniLOSOPHY   OF   KEVELATION* 
[From  BroinisoQ*8  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1881.) 

The  work  the  title  of  w^hich  we  cite  is  the  Second  Volume 
of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Abbate  Gioberti,  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  his  friend 
and  disciple,  Joseph  Mavssari.  Jt  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands  by  a  venerable  Italian  priest,  who  has  been  for  years 
a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theoloo:y,  and  who  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least  accepts  (rioberti's  phiiosophical  views.  He 
has  placed  it  in  our  hands  with  the  remark,  that  as  we  seem 
to  have  made  some  advances  toward  the  philosophical  and 
theological  system  of  which  it  gives  the  principles  and 
method,  we  probal)ly  should  find  pleasure  in  reading  it. 
Whether  he  gave  it  to  us  with  a  wish  that  it  should  be  to  us 
a  guide  or  a  beacon  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  genius,  the  learning,  and  philosophical  ability 
of  its  author,  and  we  have  accepted  and  defended  some 
parts  of  his  philosophy ;  but  neitlier  in  philosophy  nor  in 
theology  are  we  disposed  to  take  him  for  our  master  or  our 
guide.  We  think  he  had  opinions  tliat  we  do  not  hold,  and 
purposes  with  which,  as  we  at  present  understand  them,  we 
do  not  sympathize.  We  set  up  in  our  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience to  be  a  reformer,  and  to  recast  the  world  in  our  own 
image;  we  met  with  no  great  or  marked  success,  and 
we  think  it  is  well  tliat  we  did  not,  for  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  world  recast  in  our  imago  would  be  any 
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better  than  it  is  now.  We  did  not  come  into  the  Catholic 
Chnrcli  to  turn  Catlioh'c  reformer,  to  reform  Cathoh'c  faith, 
Catholic  theoloflfy,  or  Catholic  discipline;  we  try  to  learn 
and  hold  Catholic  faith  as  the  Church  believes  and  teaches 
it,  and  to  make  the  best  nse  of  reason  in  our  power  in 
defending  it  against  the  various  classes  of  adversaries  it  at 
present  encounters.  Further  than  this  no  man  and  no  set 
of  men  can  count  on  us. 

The  work  now  before  ns  is  unfinished,  and  in  fact  is  little 
more  than  notes  jotted  down  to  be  afterwards  worked  up 
or  bald  statements  of  principles  to  be  afterwards  developed 
and  applied.  It  does  no  credit  to  the  author  as  a  writer, 
but  it  does  credit  to  him  as  a  varied,  profound,  and  fertile 
thinker.  It  is  only  the  outlines  of  a  treatise,  a  nide  sketch, 
but  it  could  have  been  the  production  only  of  philosophical 
and  theological  genius  of  the  first  order.  Signer  Massari 
says  it  is  scrupulously  orthodox,  which  no  doubt  is  much, 
but  would  be  more,  if  we  were  assured  that  his  own  ortho- 
doxy is  above  suspicion.  lint  whether  really  orthodox  or 
not,  the  work,  which  the  editor  rightly  calls  Fragments^  is 
one,  like  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  oil  the  Vevelopment  of  Chru- 
iian  Doctrine^  the  principle  of  which  it  adopts  and  defends, 
that  will  be  variously  judged  according  to  the  taste,  the 
temper,  the  understanding,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  reader. 
It  is  not  a  work  to  be  judged  by  sciolists,  favorably  or 
nnfavorably.  The  work  is  a  serious  work,  an  earnest  work, 
we  doubt  not  an  honest  work,  and  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
and  to  all  thinking  men  of  the  most  pressing  interest,  and 
only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  higher  branches  of 
tliought,  and  have  done  something  more  than  hastily  run 
through  Bouvier's  Philosophy  and  Theology,  or  even  study 
St.  Thomas  or  Duns  Scotus  are  competent  to  pass  judgment 
on  its  merits.  It  can  be  brought  within  none  of  the  approved 
formulas  of  the  schools,  and  tested  by  none  of  the  rules 
ordinarily  adopted  by  schoolmen,  for  it  rises  above  all  those 
formulas  and  rules,  and  seeks  either  to  make  way  with  them 
or  to  elevate  and  expand  them  by  showing  the  higher 
TCiison  in  which  they  are  founded. 

Thero  is,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  by  their  natural 
genius  and  studies  are  not  wholly  incompetent  to  judge  of 
works  of  this  sort,  an  evident  ditficulty  in  appreciating 
these  Fragments  of  an  unfinished  work  in  which  the  author 
was  engaged  when  death  overtook  him,  in  the  fact  that 
the  author  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  free  from  suspicion. 
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All  his  works,  published  during  his  lifetime,  are  on  the 
Index^  and  though  it  may  be  that  they  were  placed  there  for 
political  reasons,  or  for  various  other  reasons  than  philosoph- 
ical or  theological  unsoundness,  yet  the  fact  itself  can  hardly 
fail  to  excite  in  loyal  Catholic  hearts  some  de^i'ce  of  distrast. 
He  refused,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Rosmini  and  Padre  Ventura,  and  make  the 
retraction  required  by  the  Holy  See,  and  he  died  suddenly 
at  Paris,  as  our  Parit^ian  frienas  say,  without  being  visibly 
reconciled  to  the  Church.  He  openly  departs  from  the  the- 
ology of  the  scholastics,  and  makes  war  to  the  knife  on  the 
Jesuits,  and  contends  that  the  theology  taught  by  them  since 
the  General  Aquaviva  is  unchristian.  Indeed,  he  accuses 
them  of  introducing  another  Gospel  than  that  of  our  Lord, 
and  he  holds  that  tlie  deiinitions  of  popes  and  councils  are 
to  be  taken  only  as  true  in  general,  but  not  in  particular. 
He  shows  in  his  writings  hardly  ever  any  sympathy  with 
the  great  doctors,  writers,  and  saints  of  the  Church,  at  least 
since  the  earliest  ages,  and  reserves  his  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  Arnoldis,  Rienzis,  Machiavellis,  Aliieris,  and  Leo- 
pardis,  who  have  done  their  best  to  repaganize  Italy,  and 
through  Italy  Christendom ;  and  although  some  of  these 
things  may  possibly  admit  an  explanation,  they  have  a  tend- 
ency to  create  in  honest  Catholic  minds  a  prejudice  against 
him. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  defend  the  analytic 
method  of  the  scholastics,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  maintain 
that  our  modern  theologians  have  always  been  St.  Augus- 
tines,  St.  Biisils,  or  able  to  compete  successfully  witli  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  early  ages.  We  do  not  always  sympa- 
thize with  the  meticulous  orthodoxy  of  our  age,  or  hold  our- 
selves bound  as  a  Catholic  to  defend  through  thick  and  thin 
even  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  our  own  or 
in  any  other  country,  much  less  the  secular  politics  of  all 
Catholics,  whether  priests  or  laymen.  In  matters  of  simple 
human  prudence  we  believe  Catholic  laymen.  Catholic 
priests  and  bishops,  even  popes  and  cardinals  may  make 
mistakes,  and  commit  great  blunders  from  which  religion 
and  society  suffer.  We  have  shown  time  and  again  what  we 
dare  in  relation  to  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  that  gener- 
ally taught  in  Catholic  schools  at  the  present  day.  We  have 
proved  that  we  respect  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  are  not  afraid 
on  all  pro]>er  occasions  to  lu^sert  the  rights  of  the  temporal, 
iis  well  as  of  the  spiritual.     We  are  even  now  suffering 
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much  opprobrium  because  we  have  feariessly  vindicated  the 
province  of  reason,  and  in  tlie  name  of  religion  lierself  pro- 
tested against  the  doctrine  that  we  must  demolisli  reason  to 
make  way  for  faith,  or  surrender  our  manhood  in  order  to 
be  faithful  and  acceptable  servants  of  God.  But,  if  we  were 
required  to  believe  that  the  scholastics  have  essentially  erred 
in  their  theolog}^  and  that  the  Jesuits  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  introduced  a  false  theology,  nay,  another 
Gospel,  and  have  been  unchristian  in  their  teaching,  we 
should  cease  to  profess  ourselves  Catholics,  and  should  look 
upon  the  Churcli  as  having  failed  as  the  teacher  of  truth. 
Tlie  Church  teaches  throuojh  her  doctors,  and  if  these  have 
failed,  as  failed  they  have,  if  the  scholastics  and  Jesuits  have 
introduced  a  false  anti  corrupt  theology,  she  has  failed  in  her 
mission  to  teach.  The  Jesuits  are  the  last  men  in  the 
Church  Gioberti  should  complain  of,  for  from  the  origin  of 
the  Society  it  has  been  their  study  to  show  the  harmonious  rela 
tions  between  reason  and  faith,  nature  and  gi*ace,  liberty  and 
authority,  the  very  thing  he  himself  professes  to  be  aiming 
to  effect,  and  he  knows  perfectly  well,  that  the  great  stand- 
ing charge  against  them  is  that  they  have  yielded  too  much 
to  reason,  nature,  and  human  liberty  ;  and  if  he  had  descended 
for  a  moment  from  his  synthetic  altitude  and  analyzed 
his  objections,  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  really 
objecting  to  them  only  what  he  was  himself  professing  to 
do.  His  attacks  upon  them  strike  us  as  at  least  ungrateful, 
and  such  as  we  siiould  expect  from  no  man  not  deeply 
imbued  with  Lutheran  and  Jansenistic  heresy.  We  are  not 
the  special  apologists  of  the  Jesuits,  but  we  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  them  as  a  body  strongly  opposed  to  a  man 
whose  Catholic  loyalty  or  orthodoxy  there  were  no  good 
reasons  for  suspecting. 

We  have  not  become  an  old  gray-headed  man  without 
knowing  that  a  man  may  be  unjustly  suspected,  that  no  man 
Cim  do  boldly  and  energetically  the  precise  work  demanded 
in  his  day  and  generation  in  church  or  state  without  making 
many  enemies,  without  offending  the  honest  people  who  get 
great  gain  by  making  shrines  for  the  goddess  Diana,  raising 
a  clamor  against  him,  and  perhaps  going  to  the  grave  with 
his  motives  misconceived,  and  his  words  and  deeds  miscon- 
strued. Even  great  and  good  men  may  and  often  do  mis- 
interpret and  do  no  little  wrong  to  great  and  good  men. 
Did  not  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  pharisees  con- 
spire to  raise  up  the  mob  against  our  Lord  himself,  and  per- 
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siiade  them  to  cry  out,  Crucijige  eum^  crucijige  eum  !  Was 
it  not  by  his  own  people,  the  people  lie  had  brought  up  out 
of  Egyptian  bondage,  led  throu»jh  the  wildenicss  to  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
privileges,  and  whose  national  constitution  and  existence 
were  founded  on  faith  in  him,  who  rejected  him,  and  cruci- 
fied him  by  the  hands  of  an  alien  ?  If  they  have  called  tho 
master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his 
household?  The  Christian  Church  is  the  S^'uagogue  con- 
tinued and  fulfilled,  but  men  in  the  one  and  the  other  have 
the  same  nature,  the  same  appetites,  passions,  senses,  prin- 
ciples, and  motives  of  action,  and  to  some  extent  at  least 
there  will  always  be  reproduced  in  the  Church  what  was 
produced  in  the  Synagogue,  for  Christianity  is  not  and  can- 
not be  severed  from  Judaism.  Our  Lond  came  not  ta 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  Christian 
history  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  tha 
New.  We  know  also  that  modern  orthodoxy  is  timid,  and 
its  defenders  aix3  more  ready  to  denounce,  to  place  upon  the 
Index^  or  to  pillory  a  man's  writings  than  to  refute  them, 
to  silence  by  authority  than  to  convince  by  reason ;  w^e 
know,  furthennore,  that  in  these  revolutionary  times,  when 
every  thing  is  loosened  from  its  old  moorings,  and  is  afloat 
on  a  tumultuous  sea  of  wild  and  lawless  speculations,  when 
nothing  is  sacred  from  the  hand  of  the  profane,  and  the 
whole  world  seems  breaking  up  and  hastening  to  universal 
ruin,  men  are  bewildered,  and  haixlly  know  whom,  to  distrust 
or  in  whom  to  confide,  or  to  tell  their  friends  from  their 
enemies.  \\\\i  recalling  all  this,  and  making  all  the  allow- 
ances demanded,  we  confess  we  cannot  approach  a  work  of 
Gioberti  without  feeling  that  the  presumption,  as  they  say 
in  law,  is  against  him,  and  that  he  is  put  upon  his  defence. 
He  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  presumed  innocence,  and 
therefore  that  all  should  be  interpreted  in  his  favor,  not 
clearly  and  undeniably  against  him.     We  say  not  that  lie  is 

fuilty,  but  that  he  is  reasonably  suspected,  and  that  liis 
riends  are  called  upon  to  free  him  from  suspicion  before 
CJiUing  ui>on  us  to  accpiit  him.  We  say  not  that  he  is  heter- 
odox, but  we  do  say  his  orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  presumed,  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  his  writings  in  doubtful 
cjises  to  receive  an  orthodox  sense.  His  orthodoxy,  not  his 
heterodoxy,  is  to  be  proved,  for  it  is  a  question  in  his  case 
not  of  condemning  but  of  acquitting  and  approving,  whether 
we  shall  confirm  the  judgment  i*endered  against  hiiu,  or 
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reverse  it,  and  present  him  as  a  man  wlio  has  snflFered 
wrong,  been  iin  jnstly  condemned. 

The  difticnity  of  settlinor  the  question  whether  Gioberti  is 
to  be  censured  as  heterodox  or  acquitted  as  orthodox,  is  tlie 
greater  from  the  fact  that  he  departs  from  tlie  usual  metliod 
and  language  of  the  scliools.  The  schools,  since  St.  Anselm, 
if  not  since  St.  John  of  Damascus,  Live  followed  in  the  con- 
struction and  exposition  of  theology  as  well  as  of  philosophy 
the  method  of  analysis.  Our  whole  theological  science  is 
cast  in  analytic  moulds,  and  expressed  in  analytic  language. 
Giol)erti  censures  and  rejects  this  method,  adopts  the  syn- 
thetic method,  attempts  to  cast  both  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy in  a  synthetic  mould,  and  to  express  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  synthesis,  which  in  modern  times  at  least  is 
unfamiliar  even  to  scholars  and  men  of  science.  It  is  not 
easy  always  to  say  whether  the  doctrine  he  sets  forth  in  its 
synthetic  form  is  an  old  acquaintance  or  a  total  stranger. 
He  has  certainly  made  great  clianges  in  the  human  and  vari- 
able elenient  of  theology,  but  has  he  not  proposed  also 
changes  in  the  divine  and  invariable  element?  in  varying 
the  forms  in  which  theoloocians  have  hitherto  arranofed  and 
expressed  divine  revelation  to  the  scientific  understanding, 
does  he  not  vary  revelation  itself?  Does  he  leave  revela- 
tion intact,  in  its  unity  and  integrity?  Human  science  may 
vary  from  age  towage,  because  it  is  imperfect,  and  can  never 
become  perfect ;  but  the  revealed  truth,  faith  never  varies, 
never  has  varied  from  the  beginning,  and  never  can  vary 
till  swallowed  up  in  vision. 

But  as  faith  is  the  word  of  God  revealed  to  the  human 
understanding  through  the  medium  of  human  language,  the 
dogma,  or  authoritative  expression  of  faith,  necessarily  con- 
tracts up  to  a  certain  point  a  human  element.  There  is  in 
the  dogma  of  faith,  as  believed  by  the  human  mind,  or  as 
defined  b}'  the  Church,  a  human  element.  And  this  human 
element  may  vary  its  form  without  losing  its  tnitli,  or 
affecting  the  truth  of  the  dogma.  Th.e  Church  for  instance 
has  defined  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  hotly,  J'orma 
C07'poris,  and  that  the  change  in  the  Eucharistic  elements  is 
well  expressed  l)y  the  word  TrcnAnhsiaiiiiation,  In  both 
Ciises  the  dogma  is  true,  and  the  Church  gives  an  infallible 
definition,  but  only  when  the  wovil^  forma  and  transuhstan- 
titUlo  are  taken  in  the  scliolastie  s'^use,  and  in  giving  her 
definition  the  (Church  had  no  intention  of  asserting  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  forms  and  substances.     Now  were  we 
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to  say  that  in  tho  blessed  Eucharist  there  is  no  change  of 
substance,  we  sliould  appaar  to  deny  the  dogma  of  the  Roal 
Presence,  and  yet  we  could  say  so  and  be  strictly  orthodox. 
The  scholastics  tiike  tho  word  substance  in  the  sense  of 
essence,  as  that  which  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  is  ulti- 
mate, the  intelligible  as  distinguished  from  the  visible,  what 
Gioberti  calls  tlio  superintelligible.  The  essence  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine  is  changed,  but  as  Theodoret  argues 
against  the  Eutychians,  their  nature  and  substance  remain 
unchanged,  though  confessedly  converted  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord.  Kere  is  a  ditlerence  of  philosophy,  or  of 
the  human  element,  inducing  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
statement,  but  no  change  in  the  essential  dogma  itself.  Wo 
accept,  of  course,  the  dogma  as  defined,  but  we  accept  the 
word  transubst4intiation  only  in  the  scholastic  sense,  not  in 
tlie  sense  of  our  own  philosopliy,  for  were  we  to  do  so  we 
should  be  obliged  to  deny  to  the  species  after  consecration 
all  the  natural  properties  of  bread  and  wine,  wiiich  would  be 
contrary  to  fact,  and  indirectly,  we  apprehend,  favor  the 
error  of  the  Eutychians,  if  not  of  the  Docetfe.  The  difficult 
point  to  determine  is  whether  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  human  element  from  time  to  time  iniply  any  change  in 
the  divine  element  or  not.  If  they  do,  they  cannot  be  enter- 
tained ;  if  they  do  not,  so  far  as  the  dogma  is  concerned, 
they  are  admissible. 

We  are  not  ourselves  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Gioberti 
for  rejecting  the  analytic  method  and  adopting  the  syn- 
thetic. The  change,  in  our  judgment,  was  much  needed. 
Analysis  is  anatomy,  and  operates  only  on  the  dead  subject. 
As  our  old  Transcendental ist  friends  were  Jiccustomed  to  say, 
^'In  analysis  we  murder  to  dissect."  The  analytic  method 
presents  us  truth  in  detail,  in  abstract  forms,  which  are  dead 
and  incapable  of  im parti Uij  life  and  vigor  to  the  mind.  It 
treats  truth  as  the  wickcil  Typhon  and  his  associates  in 
Egyptian  fable  treated  the  good  Osiris — hews  it  in  pieces, 
and  deprives  it  of  life  and  fecundity.  It  gives  us  for  tho 
full,  roundly  moulded,  symmetrical  and  living  body  of  truth, 
only  dlfijecta  ineiabni^  which  the  weeping  Isis  seeks  in  vain 
to  recover  and  re-endow  with  life  and  reproductive  energy. 
It  is  this  fact  that  for  centuries  has  rendered  scholastic 
tlieology  80  barren  of  grand  results,  and  diverted  from  itself 
minds  naturally  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific;  that  has 
rendered  it  weak  and  inefficient  in  face  of  modern  heresies, 
incapable  of  grajipling  successfully  with  the  subtler  errors 
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of  tlie  day.  The  public  opinion  of  the  world  condemns  it, 
Jind  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  attract  to  itself  tlie  intelligence  of 
the  age.  It  wants  vitality,  the  warmth  and  feeling  of  life, 
and  repulses  young  and  ardent  souls  as  a  corpse  or  a  charnel- 
liouse.  It  is  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  all  the  life  we  find 
in  it  is  the  life  the  student  has  obtained  elsewhere  and  brings 
with  him  to  its  study.  We  accept  in  the  main  Gioberti's 
criticism  of  scholastic  theology.  It,  he  says,  "is  particular- 
ism, whence  its  defects  and  weakness  before  rationalism. 
1.  It  defends  miracles  as  isolated  facts,  and  therefore  they 
appear  arbitrary,  fortuitous,  and  sometimes  mean,  little 
worthy  of  God.  2.  It  does  the  same  with  prophecy.  3.  It 
admits  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  purely  particu- 
lar sense,  and  thus  imposes  on  theology  the  obligation  of 
defending  every  passage,  every  anomaly,  «fec.  4.  It  adopts 
the  same  method  with  regard  to  passages  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old.  5.  It  does  the  same  with  regard 
to  angelology  and  demonology.  6.  Finally,  in  it  the  whole 
Catholic  doctrine  is  taken  piecemeal  and  broken  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  Church.  In  all  these  methods  analysis  pre- 
dominates, and  the  synthesis  which  follows  gives  only  disum 
— is  only  a  summing  up  of  particulars." — pp.  63,  64. 

No  man  wlio  has  studied  scholastic  theology,  how  much 
soever  he  may  have  admired  the  acuteness,  the  subtilty,  the 
masterly  analytic  oower  of  the  schoolmen  who  astonish  us 
every  mOinent  with  further  distinctions  and  abstractions — 
but  has  felt  the  justice  of  this  criticism.  The  schoolmen 
give  us  truth  in  detail,  not  as  an  organic  whole,  and  they 
seldom  if  ever  show  us  the  definitions  of  the  Church  in 
their  synthetic  relations.  Yet  Catholic  doctrine  in  itself 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  a  synthesis,  the  syn- 
thesis of  all  the  relations  of  Creator  and  creature,  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redeemed,  of  God  and  the  universe,  of 
Being  and  existence,  of  men  with  one  another  and  with 
their  Maker  and  Saviour.  All  the  definitions  of  the  Church 
are  determined  by  this  sublime  synthesis,  and  find  in  it 
their  unity  and  their  integrity.  It  is  only  in  scholastic 
theology  which  presents  truth  only  in  detached  views,  or 
gives  us  a  summa  instead  of  an  organic  whole,  that  they 
appear  isolated,  arbitrary,  and  without  a  general  reason, 
or  reason  in  the  general  constitution  of  things  natural  or 
supernatural.  No  doubt  the  scholastic  theologians  suppose 
back  of  their  analytic  presentations  a  grand  doctrine,  wliich 
embraces   these  presentations  in  their  synthetic  unity,  in 
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wliicli  ttiey  are  alt  integrntod  and  become  one,  bnt  their  methoil  1 
breaks  it  urid  prevents  tliein  from  BL'ltin<:  it  furtli.  ^Nuliody  1 
pretends  tliat  tliey  deny  itB  reality,  but  they  do  not  seize  il,  1 
and  present  their  particiditr  doctrines  us  iiitegml  piirte  of  I 
one  Hving  wliulc.  Hence  it  ia  not  the  living  trutli  but  its  J 
dead  careiisB  onr  theologiana  Oepiet  and  work  up  into  their-J 
Bystenis,  for  Jill  life,  as  tiioberli  wonid  say.  ib  dialectic,  is  irtJ 
rclution,  or  in  the  nnton  und  joint  aetioit  of  opposing  t'orces^J 
the  Ki^at  law  of  ail  life,  whieii  wo  set  forth  in  a  letter  Km 
the  fate  Dr.  Channing,  f/n  the  Med'uU/irMl,  L'fe  of  Jesna,  ] 
piibliished  in  June,  ls+3.  To  hope  to  form  a  eonception  of 
tlie  living  l)ody  of  truth,  or  of  truth  us  a  whole,  by  unalysiB,  : 
6CCIIIS  to  us  no  wiser  than  to  attempt  to  form  a  euRuu^ttion 
of  the  eaith'e  siirlace,  and  of  the  reiatione  of  the  eeveml  \ 
countries  on  its  surface  tu  one  another  by  studying  a  series 
of  detached  maps,  presenting  in  detail  only  one  city,  town, 
or  country  cacii.  Ho  far  as  the  rejection  uf  the  anulytio  j 
inc'thuil  IS  concerned,  and  the  adoption  of  the  syntlictio,  i 
Giulierti  in  our  judgment  is  deserving  of  commendation,  i 
not  censure,  and  liiiB  given  an  impulse  to  bolb  theologicMl  | 
and  pliiloBophieul  science  of  great  importance. 

We  caiuiot,  however,  say  that  Gioborti  lias  heen  the  first  I 
in  mmlem  times  to  adopt  and  apply  the  synthetic  method.  | 
Leibnitz  and  Malebraucbe,  G-erdil  and  Thomas  Iteid,  the 
founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  even  Kant,  in  what  he 
calls  the  practical  reason  as  distinguished  from  tiie  speca* 
lativti  reason,  make  decided  approaches  to  it,  whilu  the  . 
schools  of  tichelling  anri  llegel,  in  Germany,  avowedly  adopt  i 
it,  though  tliey  arc  uiiliappyin  its  application.  Coueiri  mis- 
took it,  and  ran  off  into  ilie  ocloctic  uietbod,  which  in  prac- 
tice became  the  syncritic;  bnt  his  great  opponent,  Piorre 
Iatoux,  however  ho  may  have  erred  in  his  principles,  adonted 
the  method  as  decidedly  as  Giolwrti.  and  with  as  full  an 
understanding  of  its  application  and  value.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  repnte  in  whlcli  Leronx  is  held  ;  we  are  well 
awHi-e  of  the  charges  made  against  liiin  ;  but,  though  full  of 
errors  and  treated  always  with  contempt  by  Gioberti,  we 
dare  be  known  to  bold  him  entitled  tu  Iho  tirst  rank  among 
the  philosopher!!  of  France,  and  there  is  far  more  altiiiity 
between  his  pliilosopbyaiid  Giobcrti's,  as  we  tind  it  in  these 
Fragments  liefore  ua,  than  the  haughty  Italian  was  ever 
willing  to  acknowledge.  Indeed  all  great  thinkers  in  our 
age,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  have  abandoued 
the  analytic  method,  and  adopted  tim  syuthotic,  and 
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inenced  studying  the  objects  of  intelligence,  whether  made 
known  to  us  by  natural  reason  or  by  divine  revelation,  in  their 
mutual  relations  as  parts  of  one  organic  whole.  The  fact 
is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  proof  that  we  have  reached 
our  lowest  point,  that  the  mind  is  recovering  its  energy,  and 
will  attain  to  a  more  vigorous  ejrowth.in  the  future. 

We  must  remark,  however,  if  Gioberti  adopts  the  synthe- 
tic method  in  common  with  many  others,  he  ditfei's  from 
the  German  and  French  synthetists  in  one  very  important 
respect.  They  in  philosophizing  take  up  the  question  of 
method  before  the  question  of  principle.  Method  belongs 
to  the  order  of  reflection  ;  principles  belong  to  the  order  of 
intuition,  and  are  given  in  the  creative  act.  Principles  are 
given,  not  found  or  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  mind 
itself;  for  the  mind  can  neither  exist  nor  act  without 
principles.  They  must,  then,  not  only  be  given,  but  given 
in  the  very  act  of  God  that  creates  the  mind  or  human 
subject.  They  are  intuitive, .and  intuition  is  an  original, 
immanent  fact,  constitutive  of  the  human  intelligence  and 
furnishing  it  the  principles  of  all  science  as  well  as  of 
all  reality.  iThe  formula  of  intuition  is,  therefore,  well 
expressed  by  Gioberti,  Eii8  creat  existentias^  or,  Being 
creates  existences.  Tliis  formula  includes  omne  rea& 
et  omne  scibile ;  for  all  the  real  must  be  being,  the  act 
of  being,  or  the  product  of  that  act,  and  only  that  which 
is  real  can  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  since  what  is  not  is 
not  intelligible  or  cognoscible.  But  principles  must  be 
received  as  well  as  given,  for  there  is  and  can  be  no  act  of 
human  knowledge  without  the  act  of  the  human  subject.  In 
all  human  science  it  is  the  human  subject  that  knows,  and 
lienco  all  human  science  is  subjective  as  well  as  objective. 
The  fact  of  human  knowledge  is  therefore  a  twofold  fact, 
the  resultant  of  two  factors,  subject  and  object.  The 
creative  act  of  God  in  presenting  the  principles  of  science 
creates  the  mind,  and  the  mind,  the  instant  it  is  created, 
receives  or  apprehends  them.  Hence  the  primum  philoso- 
phicum  must  be  a  synthesis  of  the  priinum  ontologicum 
and  t\\Qpnmum  psychologicum^  and  is  at  once  ideal  and 
cnipirical. 

The  principle  of  all  science  is  intuitive,  but  the  actual 
development  of  science  is  reflective.  Method  therefore  ^r- 
tains  to  the  reflective  order  and  is  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciples intuitively  given.  It  must  always  recognize  and  pre- 
serve the  synthesis  or  union  of  the  ideal  and  empyrical. 
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Reflection  uses  for  its  instruments  contemplation  and  rea- 
soning. The  reasoning  makes  use  of  language  or  sensible 
signs  which  represent  more  or  less  perfectly  the  ideality 
given  in  intuition.  The  error  of  philosopliers  is  in  attempt- 
in":  to  determine  the  method  before  havins:  ascertained  what 
are  the  principles  of  science.  The  defect  of  the  modern 
methods  of  philosopliy  is  in  their  starting  from  a  mutilated 
formula;  either  in  taking  the  prlmnn^  ontolofjicnm  or  the 
primum  psycholofjicvm  alone  as  the  prlmnm  philosophi' 
cum.  In  the  iirst  case  all  science  is  rendered  ideal,  which 
was  the  error  of  Malebranche ;  in  the  second  case  it  is 
purely  empyrical,  the  error  of  the  sensists  and  the  psychol- 
ogists generally,  both  of  which  errors  Gioberti  happily 
avoids. 

The  design  of  Gioberti  in  the  work  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  is  one  which  all  must  approve.  It  was  the  full 
and  triumphant  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion  against  all 
classes  of  adversaries,  but  more  especially  against  modern 
rationalists.  Persons  not  familiar  with  modern  rationalism^ 
especially  as  we  find  it  in  Germany,  will  find  much  difli- 
culty  in  api)reciating  either  this  or  any  other  of  the  philo- 
sophical or  theological  works  of  Gioberti.  His  aim  in  all 
of  them  is  to  present  truth  as  a  wliole,  in  its  unity  and  its 
integrity,  and  to  show  that  the  trutli  as  known  by  natural 
reason  and  the  trutli  known  by  immediate  divine  revelation 
are  but  parts  of  one  whole,  that  God,  in  the  natural  order 
and  in  the  supernatural,  is  but  carrying  out  one  and  the 
same  grand  design,  and  acting  to  one  and  the  same  glorious 
end.  The  natural  and  supeniatural,  reason  and  revelation, 
nature  and  grace,  he  maintains,  are  not  opposed  one  to 
another,  are  not  essentially  unrelated,  but  are  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  universal  plan  and  harmonize  in  their  origin, 
in  their  principle  of  operation,  and  in  their  final  cause,  lie 
maintains  that  the  supernatural  excludes  no  natural  truth, 
no  natural  good,  and  lie  thus  recognizes  or  accepts  all  the 
affirmations  of  rationalists  while  laboring  to  show  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  denials,  lie  holds,  wnth  Leibnitz,  that  all  sects, 
parties,  and  schools  are  right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  wrong 
only  in  what  they  deny.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right, 
since,  as  St.  Thomas  maintains,  the  intellect  cannot  be  false, 
and  truth  alone  is  the  object  of  the  intellect.  Error  is  not 
in  apprehension  but  in  non-apprehension.  The  mind  errs,  not 
in  regard  to  what  it  perceives,  but  in  regard  to  what  it  does 
not  perceive.     The  intelligible  is  always  true,  and  the  untrae 
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and  the  unintelligible  are  convertible  terms.  All  sects, 
schools,  parties,  creeds,  doctrines  are  true  in  what  they  con- 
tain that  is  positive  and  intelligible,  and  are  false  only  for 
the  reason  tliat  they  embrace  not  the  whole  trnth,  but  take 
mere  partial  views  or  accept  only  some  fragments  of  it; 
that  is,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  hold  tnith  in  its 
unity  and  integrity.  Yet  it  is  the  tnith  held  by  the  sects 
which  sanctifies  to  their  own  minds  the  errore  they  mix  up 
with  it.  In  order  to  refute  them,  it  is  not  necessary  simply 
to  point  out  their  errors,  but  to  present  them  a  doctrine 
which  integrates  the  several  fragments  or  portions  of  trnth 
they  hold  in  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  unity.  This 
is  what  Gioberti  attempts.  lie  starts  from  a  formula  which 
embraces  all  truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  and  which 
enables  him  to  express  all  truth,  whether  of  the  natural  or 
Bupeniatural  order,  ip  its  dialectic  harmony.  He  finds  the 
pnnciple  of  this  dialectic  harmony  in  the  creative  act  which 
serves  as  the  middle  term  between  the  extremes.  Thus  by 
the  creative  act  existences  are  united  and  harmonized  witn 
Being,  and  in  the  ci*eative  act  the  natural  and  supernatural 
are  identified. 

The  great  point  to  bo  remarked  in  Gioberti's  method  is, 
that  while  he  holds  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  dis- 
tinguishable, he  maintains  that  they  are  inseparable.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  whatever  is  done  immediately  by  God  is  super- 
natural; the  natural  is  that  which  is  done  mediately  through 
second  causes,  or  the  action  of  natural  agencies.  The  natu- 
ral is  explicable  by  cosmic  laws;  and  whatever  is  not  so 
explicable  is  supernatural.  All  origination  is  supernatural ; 
thus  the  creative  act  is  a  supernatural  act,  and  the  cosmos  as 
to  its  origin  is  supernatural.  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  immediate  and  direct  act  of  God.  is  also  supernatural. 
Reason  is  natural,  revelation  supernatural,  because  in  reason 
there  is  the  action  of  a  second  cause,  and"  in  revelation  only 
the  immediate  act  of  God.  Reason  does  not  include  revela- 
tion analytically,  but  reason  and  revelation  are  never  in 
point  of  fact  separated.  Christianity  and  cosmogony  are 
synthetically  one  and  inseparable,  hence  the  author  denies 
not  only  the  fact  but  the  possibility  of  what  theologians  call 
pure  nature,  or  the  status  naturm  puras.  The  following 
extract  will  show  his  doctrine  on  this  point : 

"The  perfection  of  all  orders  of  the  cosmos,  physical,  ajsthetic,  moral, 
religious,  &c..  is  in  the  fulness  of  the  creative  act,  as  absolute  perfection 
is  in  the  creative  Being.    The  first  creative  cycle  contains  the  principles 
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and  origin  of  things,  the  second  the  laws  of  their  development,  and  their 
progress  and  end.  Genesis  is  the  book  of  the  fii*st  cycle;  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  second;  Genesis  is  the  book  of  the  creation;  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
palingenesia. 

**The  creative  act  extrinsecated  is  the  methexis.*  The  methexis  is 
the  methexis,  that  is  the  participation  of  Idea,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
cxtrinsecation  of  the  creative  act.  It  is  one  as  that  act  itself  is  one  in 
potential  unity  (mitial  methexis)  or  in  actual  unity  (final  methexis.)  But 
such  unity  is  always  actuall}'  finite,  and  therefore,  being  limited, 
includes  virtual  or  actual  multiplicity.  In  the  methexis  as  one  and  the 
image  of  the  creative  act  externated  in  it.  all  is  one  as  in  the  creative  act, 
although  there  is  already  there  the  germ  or  the  act  (initial  or  final 
methexis)  of  multiplicity  and  distinction.  Thas  grace  and  nature,  super- 
natural and  natural,  religion  and  civilization,  are  all  made  one  in  the 
methexis.  Their  separation  is  only  mimetic ;f  for  separation  is  always 
sophistical,  and  the  sophistical  has  no  place  in  the  methexis.  In  the 
methexis  there  is  only  dialectic  distiuctioii  and  harmony,,  potential  in  the 
initial  methexis,  and  actual  in  the  final.  Ilence  to  seize  the  excellence 
of  the  various  created  orders,  we  must  not  consider  them  as  isolated 
from  one  another,  for,  to  see  the  worth  of  a  thing,  we  must  take  it  in 
its  real  relations — that  is.  as  it  actually  subsists.  Now,  created  things 
have  no  isolated  subsistence,  unless  in  our  abstract  conceptions  or  imagi- 
nation. No  wonder,  then,  if  taken  out  of  their  natural  relations,  they 
appear  crude,  defective,  and  unworthy  of  God.  The  defects  which  are 
attributed  to  Providence  and  to  revelation  proceed  solely  from  their 
being  so  considered.  Analysis  leads  to  atheism,  rationalism,  pessimism, 
for  it  disfigures,  daspoils.  and  disjoins  objects  by  abstraction.  Synthesis 
alone  conducts  to  ideal  cognition,  because  it  takes  things  as  they  are  in 
their  entireness.  *  Creatures  are  stairs  to  the  Creator,*  says  Petrarca,  but 
only  by  him  'who  rightly  esteems  them,*  that  is,  who  regards  them 
directly  in  front,  not  in  profile.  As  for  example,  the  permission  of  error 
and  evil  is  irreconcilable  with  Providence,  if  taken  alone,  but  reconcil- 
able, if  regjird(;d  jis  a  preparation  for  truth  and  goodness.  Oportet 
lusrescH  esse.     Ofclix  culpa  ! 

"The  created,  in  that  it  is  mimetic,  is  in  time;  but  in  that  it  is 
methexic,  it  is  out  of  time.  Therefore,  facts  and  events  which  are 
mimetically  successive  and  separated  by  time  are  simultaneous  in  the 
methexis;  therefore,  again,  the  internal  life  of  uvery  force  is  out  of  time. 
This  explains  the  supernatural  in  religion.  Methexically  it  is  identical 
with  the  creative  act  and  with  the  palingenesiac  act;  mimetically  it  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  premundane  order,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  ultra, 
mundane.    The  unity  of  the  supernatural  with  nature  is  in  the  creative  act 


*  From  ///•  rf'^f«3,  hab  o  cum  alio,  particeps  sum,  to  participate. 
fFrom  fjiHirfriKo'iy  f.u^7f6i^y  ^ixp.to^ai. 
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<Idea  creative),  and  in  the  immanent  methexis.  So  in  this  respect  the 
transflgunition  of  Christ  was  a  partial  or  momentary  raising  of  the 
mimesis  wliich  covered  the  methexis.  Christ,  as  methcxic,  was  already 
glorious;  only  his  mortal  body  was  mimetic.  The  DoceUB  and  other 
heretics  had  a  confused  view  of  this,  but  they  erred  in  denying  the 
reality  of  the  mimetic  state.  Thus  methexically  the  particular  judgment 
and  the  universal  are  identical. 

"Earth  is  mimetically  opposed  to  heaven,  not  as  part  to  part,  but  as 
the  part  to  the  whole:  for  according  to  the  Copcrnican  system  the  earth 
-even  is  in  heaven.  Heaven  and  earth  may  be  considered  both  mimetic- 
ally  and  methexically.  The  real  contrariety  is  between  earth  as  mimesis 
and  heaven  as  methexis,  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  Therefore,  the 
methexic  heaven  is  the  earth  as  mimesis.  Their  contrariety  is  mimetic. 
Indeed  there  is  no  contrariety  in  the  methexis.  but  only  harmony.  As 
heaven  is  beyond  earth  in  space,  so  the  celestial  and  palingenesiac  epoch 
is  beyond  the  earth  in  time.  But  as  methexiciilly  heaven  is  in  the  earth, 
«o  the  palingenesiac  future  is  methexically  in  the  present,  the  continuous 
in  the  discrete.  Therefore,  methexically  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is 
the  earth — intra  W8  est — in  respect  to  both  space  and  time.  The  future 
life  is  present  in  the  same  sense.  Hence  we  see  how  a  miracle,  a 
methexic  and  superintelligible  fact,  is  numerically  identical  with  the 
future  facts  of  the  palingenesiac  cosmos,  and  subjected  only  in  the 
mimetic  covering  to  the  laws  of  time." — pp.  89-41. 

And  also  from  tliis  further  extract,  which  wo  take  from 
the  section  on  The  Supernatural : 

''The  creative  act  is  the  dialectic  union  of  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. But  in  what  do  the  two  things  differ,  since  the  nature  of  the 
creative  act  is  the  same  in  both  cases?  They  differ  in  principle  and  end. 
1.  In  principle,  because  in  the  supernatural  the  creative  act  is  immediate, 
and  in  nature  mediate.  2.  In  the  end,  because  nature  refers  to  time, 
the  finite,  the  earth;  the  supernatural  to  heaven,  the  eternal,  the  infinite. 
The  supernatural  is  nature  raised  to  infinite  power,  that  is,  nature  passed 
from  the  state  of  mimesis  to  that  of  methexis.  Thus  the  Church  and  the 
human  race,  inspii-ation  and  cognition,  grace  and  free  will  are  all  one  in 
their  nature;  but  Church,  inspiration  (OEoJtvEvdria),  grace  are  free  will, 
cognition,  the  human  race  raised  to  the  infinite. 

' '  The  natural  and  the  supernatural,  as  all  contraries,  coincide  in  the 
creative  act,  the  dialectic  conciliator,  par  excell^ncs.  Divided  in  their 
course,  they  are  united  in  their  destiny,  and  as  they  are  united  in  their 
origin  so  they  meet  together  in  their  end,  that  is,  in  the  palingenesia.  The 
opposition  between  them,  therefore,  has  place  only  in  the  medium,  that 
is,  only  in  the  interval  which  separates  cosmogony  from  palingenesia. 
Rationalists  and  supernatural ists  fight  each  other  because  they  do  not 
rise  to  the  principle  of  their  conceptions.  There  they  would  see  that  they 
are  both  right  and  both  wrong.     Rationalists  abase  the  supernatural 
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to  the  natural ;  vul^r  supernatural ists  do  not  raise  tho  natural  to  the 

supernatural.     The  point  in  which  nature  and  the  supernatural  meet  is  the 

creative  act.     Bymcuns  of  that  the  two  notions  stand  either  for  tho  other, 

— si  reciprocano  ifutitans. 

**Tlie  mimesis  is  either  external  or  internal,  subjective  or  objective, 

fantastic  or  cosmic  and  natunil.     The  external  is  sensible,  the  internal  is 

affective  and  imi^i native.     Miracle  is  the  mimesis  of  the  supernatural; 

the  mcthexis  of  the  supernatural  is  the  creative  act.     The  mimesis  of  the 

supernatural  may  be  either  external  (facts)  or  hiternal,  (myths),  whence 

thaumatologies  and  mythologies. 

•       ••*••••*•*# 

"  Every  force  is  supernatural  in  respect  to  specifically  different  and 
inferior  forces.  Civilization  is  supernatural  in  respect  to  the  barbarian. 
If  bsiists  could  understand,  man  would  be  for  them  supernatural,  as  to 
man  are  angels.  In  proof  of  this,  you  see  that  all  barbarians  attribute  to 
supernatural  beings,  demons,  genii,  giants,  the  Fates,  Solomon,  Alexan- 
der, that  is,  to  divine  men  believed  endowed  with  talismanic  or  magic 
force,  the  i-uins  of  the  civilization  they  do  not  possess  and  which  they 
find  in  their  countries. 

"The  supernatural  is  in  the  natural  as  the  individual  without  the 
species,  an  act  without  the  iK)tential.  a  fact  without  law.  It  is  therefore 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  But  an  isolated  phenomenon  cannot  he  unless 
as  a  reminiscence  or  a  presentiment;  it  must  pertain  either  to  the  past  or 
to  the  future;  because  there  can  be  nothing  really  isolated  in  nature,  an 
act  without  the  potential,  or  an  individual  without  tho  species.  The 
supernatural,  therefore,  is  a  bit  (brano)  of  a  premundane  or  an  ultramun- 
dane order,  or  rather  of  both,  and  is  cosmogonic  and  palingencsiac. 
Every  act,  every  fact,  must  have  its  law,  for  it  expresses  an  idea.  There- 
fore the  supernatural  also  must  have  its  law,  its  genus. 

"The  natural  and  the  supirnatural  are  identified  in  the  creative  act. 
The  natural  is  the  imperfect  intervention  of  the  creative  act;  the  super- 
natural its  complete  intervention.  Hence  the  supernatural  is  the  summit, 
the  end,  the  complement  of  nature  and  the  creative  act  (hence  also  its 
principle).  This  is  seen  in  Christianity,  which  is  supernatural  because  it 
is  morally,  theologically,  and  civilly  perfect  religion.  But  it  is  natural 
because  the  form  of  the  perfection  being  possible,  it  must  have  place. 
Thus  Christ  is  God-man  because  he  is  perfect  man.  which  supposes  in 
him  the  complete  insidence  of  the  creative  act.  This  insidence  is  the 
theandria.  Vulgar  theologians  make  of  the  supernatural  a  sophistical 
and  not  dialectic  opposite  (exclusive)  of  nature,  and  thus  distort  it  and 
render  its  maintenance  impossible.  Thus  they  say  Christianity  being 
supernatural  cannot  be  natural,  and  it  would  be  contradictory  to  assert 
it  as  such.  Wherefore  ?  Becau<^e  it  is  more  perfect  than  all  other  relig- 
ions. But  see  they  not  that  tho  more  perfect  is  as  natural  as  the  less 
perfect  ?  that  the  one  must  be  as  natural  as  the  other  ? 

*'  The  supernatural  is  not  isolated  in  history,  nor  does  it  pertain  alone 
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to  religion;  for  there  are  in  history  as  in  nature  a  multitude  of  facts  that 
are  more  or  less  inexplicable  and  therefore  hold  more  or  less  from  the 
supernatural.  Chance  is  one  of  the  words  which,  expressing  the  want 
of  a  known  law,  denote  the  supernatural.  There  are  various  grades  of 
the  inexplicable,  and  therefore  of  the  supernatural  In  respect  to  God 
there  is  no  supernatural,  for  every  one  of  his  actions  is  law.  His  crea- 
tive act  is  idea,  and  hence  a  law  to  itself.  The  supernatural,  tlierefore, 
is  simply  relative  to  our  cognition,  and  must  change  as  this  changes.  In 
proportion  as  new  laws  become  known,  the  supernatural  recedes." — 
pp.  46-49. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  existences  receive  in  the  creative 
act  two  motions  founding  two  cycles,  tlie  one  their  proces- 
sion by  way  of  creation, — not  emanation,  formation,  or 
generation, — from  God  as  first  cause,  and  tlie  other  their 
return  without  absorption  in  him  or  loss  of  their  own  sub- 
stantial or  individual  existence  to  God  as  their  final  causa 
All  things  are  created  by  him  and  for  him, — are  from  him^ 
to  him,  and  for  him.  But  when  the  author  calls  tlie  second 
cycle  tlie  palingenesia  or  regeneration,  that  is,  as  'we  under- 
stand it,  the  Christian  order  of  life,  he  appears  to  us  to 
assume  that  the  natural  has  its  complement  only  in  the 
supernatural.  This,  taken  as  a  fact,  may  be  accepted,  but 
not  if  assumed  to  bo  necessary.  That  cosmogony  has  its 
completion  or  fulfilment  only  in  palingenesia  is  in  the  pres- 
ent order  of  Providence  perhaps  time,  but  this  is  so  from 
the  divine  free-will,  not  because  necessarily  implied  in  the 
creative  act.  We  are  aware  of  no  reason  a  priori  why  the 
cosmos  should  not  have  its  fulfilment  in  its  own  order. 
The  cosmos  is  the  world,  the  mundus  of  the  Latins,  the 
natural  universe  bound  together,  informed,  and  governed 
by  the  inherent  laws  of  beauty  and  harmony.  It  is  the 
created  universe,  and  is  rightly  represented  as  having  two 
motions,  a  motion  from  God  as  first  cause  and  a  motion  to 
God  as  final  cause.  Both  motions  are  given  in  the  creative 
act,  and  are  necessary  to  its  completion.  To  call  the  second 
cycle  palingenesia  must  imply  either  that  the  cosmos  is 
merely  potential,  or  initial  in  its  own  order,  and  is  fulfilled 
only  in  another  order,  or  that  the  palingenesia  is  itself 
cosmic,  and  therefore  natural.  The  former  cannot  be  said, 
because  it  denies  that  the  cosmos  has  two  cycles,  and  in 
fact  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  cosmos  itself ;  for  the 
final  cause  is  as  essential  to  all  created  existence  as  the  fii'st 
cause.  A  potential  cosmos  is  simply  a  divine  idea,  a  cos- 
mos which  God  may,  if  he  chooses,  create,  but  which  lie 
has  not  yet  created.     The  latter  implies  a  contradiction  in 
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terms.  The  natural  return,  or  return  by  their  natural  pow- 
ers, in  the  natural  order,  of  existences  to  God  as  their  final 
cause,  is  no  palin<ijenesia,  for  there  is  no  new  birth,  regen- 
eration, or  restoration  even  necessiiry.  The  return  is  only 
the  fulfihnont  of  their  nature.  The  author  gains  nothing 
under  this  point  of  view  by  his  distinction  between  the 
methexis,  j)arlicipatio?i,  and  mimesis,  imitation.  The 
methexis  he  defines  to  be  the  creative  act  extrinsecated,  and 
is,  we  suppose,  what  is  usually  called  genera  and  species, 
imitated,  mimicked  or  svmbolized  in  the  mimesis  or  action 
of  second  causes ;  for,  thougli  all  creation  is  by  genera  and 
species,  the  determination,  actualization,  fulfilment,  or  indi- 
viduation is  in  the  order  of  its  genus  or  species,  and 
belongs  to  cosmogony,  not  to  palingenesia,  to  the  first  cause, 
not  to  the  final.  The  production  of  genera  and  species, 
the  methexis,  may  be  initial  creation,  but  it  is  not  complete 
cosmogony,  or  the  whole  of  the  first  cycle,  and  the  deter- 
minatioUi^  actualization,  or  individuation  of  the  genus  or 
species  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  return  of  existences 
to  God  as  their  final  cause,  and  is  only  their  completion  in 
the  first  cycle.  It  is  only  actual  or  complete  cosmogony; 
that  is,  it  simply  completes  the  procession,  by  way  of  cre- 
ation of  existences  from  God,  and  is  not  even  the  beginning 
of  their  return  to  him  as  find  cause,  or  end  for  which  they 
were  created. 

The  author  would  have  us  understand  cosmogony  is  com- 
pleted in  palingenesia,  or  that  Christianity  is  the  actualiza- 
tion and  completion  of  what  is  potential,  generic,  or  initial 
in  cosmogony,  and  is  therefore  included  in  cosmos.  Thus 
he  says,  "  Grace  and  nature,  supernatural  and  natural,  religion 
and  civilization  are  one  in  the  methexis,"  or  generic  cosmos. 
Christianity  completed  is  completed  cosmogony.  He  allows 
us  never  to  consider  nature  and  grace,  natural  and  super- 
natural, religion  and  civilization,  as  geuerically  separated  or 
isolated.  Their  separation  or  isolation  is  only  mimetic,  not 
methexic,  because  all  separation  is  sophistical,  and  the 
sophistical  is  never  in  the  methexis,  in  which  there 
can  only  be  dialectic  distinction  and  harmony;  that 
is  to  say,  generically  the  two  orders  are  identical,  and  are 
distinguishable  only  as  tiie  initial  and  final.  By  this  he 
denies,  first,  what  tlicologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nature, 
and  second,  all  real  distinction  between  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  order  of  grace — between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, reducing  both  orders  under  one  and  the  same  cos- 
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mic  law.  Their  separation,  he  says,  is  sophistical,  which  in 
his  language  implies  that  it  is  not  real,  but  simply  mimetic, 
or  a  passinff  of  the  initial  to  its  complement.  It  is  also 
sophistical,  because  then  they  are  not  subject  and  predicate 
of  the  same  judgment,  or  are  two  extremes  without  a 
middle,  for  argumentmn  a  genere  ad  gemts  non  valetj  and 
if  admitted  the  author  would  lose  his  synthesis,  or  the  com- 

Eletion  and  sufficiency  of  tlie  ideal  formula.  But  is  he  at 
berty  to  deny  the  state  of  pure  nature if  It  seems  to  u& 
tliat  every  theologian  must  admit  its  possibility,  and  pre- 
suppose it  possible,  in  all  his  reasoning.  .  He  cannot  assume 
that  man  was  created  with  only  a  palingencsiac  destiny, 
for  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decree  touching  the  sub- 
ject, struck  out  the  word  conditicSy  and  inserted  the  word 
cotistitutus^  and  defined  not  that  man  was  created^  but  that 
he  was  established  in  ffrac«  or  original  justice,  and  theo- 
logians have  maintained — and  without  censure — that  Adam 
remained  some  time  in  a  state  of  nature  befor^  he  was 
elevated  by  grace  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny, 
from  which  in  original  sin  he  fell.  JNeither  as  he  wa& 
before  the  fall,  nor  as  he  is  now  born,  can  man  claim  as  due 
to  his  nature  the  palingenesia.  The  redemption  by  the 
Word  made  flesh,  and  the  final  Beatitude  promised  by  the 
Gospel,  are  of  grace  not  debt,  and  were  in  no  sense  initial 
in  cosmogony,  and  to  be  completed  in  the  palin^enesia. 
Man  is  now  born  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  has  no  claim  by 
nature  to  the  palingenesia,  and  can  merit  it  condignly  or 
congruously  by  no  natural  act  he  can  perfonn.  No  one  is 
entitled  to  it,  or  can  enter  into  its  order  till  born  again,  till 
a  new  life  is  begotten  in  him  by  the  grace  of  regeneration 
communicated  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  as  is  certain 
from  tlie  decison  of  the  Church  that  unbaptized  infants^ 
dying  in  infancy  go  hi  infernos^  and  can  never  see  God 
and  enjoy  the  beatitude  of  lieaven.  It  is  not  true  then  to 
say  that  the  palingenesia  is  in  the  order  of  the  cosmos,  and 
only  completes  or  fulfils  what  is  initial  or  potential  in  cos- 
mogony, for  we  cannot  enter  it  by  generation.  Korean  wo 
maintain  on  the  other  hand  that  man  was  created  without 
a  natural  destiny.  Nearly  all  theologians,  not  the  Jesuits 
only,  teach  that,  though  infants  dying  in  infancy  unbap- 
tized lose  the  beatific  vision,  and  sutler  the  pceaa  dainni^ 
and  will  never  see  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  yet  they  will  be 
gainers  by  their  existence,  and  enjoy  forever  some  sort  of 
natural  beatitude.     Cardinal  Sfondrati  in  a  work  published 
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in  the  scventeenUi  ccntiirv.*  maintuins  that  even  adults 
tlie  uliise  tcniiad  liy  tlieuiogiuns  negative  unhul levers— tli 
is,  persons  wlio  do  not  reject  Clirist,  but  simply  lack  fail 
ill  liiiii — dying  free  from  iictnal  sin  and   sniiject   only   t 
original  sin,  the  penalty  of  whieli  ie  tlie  loss  ot*  the  beutifio 
vision,  will   receive  a   natural   beatilndo  enpcrior,  porliaps, 
to  the  Imppruet^s  of  this  life;   and  tlie    Holy  Hee,  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Uossuet  and  other  bishops,  refused  < 
condemn  the  ductrine.    So  it  would  seom  that  the  antlii 
is  not  free  to  deny  either  natural  or  BUpcniatural  beatitiii 
Indeed  tlje  anchor  Iiimsolt'  appears  to  admit   both,  for 
treating  of  the  eternal  punieliment  of  the  wicked  ho  saj 

"HcU  is  Uie  pi-rpuliiity  ot  tlio  etulo  of  fallen  cnrlh,  that  u 
UioluS' cully,  of  tnna  in  tlio  slate  of  original  sia.     Now  oi'ig 
notlilngetsu  llian  llicfall  or  mnn  from  i  he  supernatural  stiite  [inscpni 
from  iLe  portcciioii  ot  UIs  aature)  into  a  oatural  Btatc.    Tlicrorore  licll 
the  pcrpuluul  eKclu^ioa  oF  mim  from  tlic  aupernatural  atate;  it  U  lbs  i 
letn  di'groil^iioD  of  nun  iuan  inferior  aDd  tlicrcforc  finittistateof  nat 
aa  puradiM  is  Ilic  exBltatioa,  tbe  raising  to  a  liiglior  state.     In  sayrng 
Blal«,  I  say  genus;  wlicncc  lite  gloriflud  U  a  Irann-buuutulzcd  laaD,  aa  Iba 
TeprolMla  is  a  dis-liumnniziNl  man.     One  louclics  tlie  augci,  the  nllier  ttia 
brute.    Hull  tliercturc  docs  not  consist  in  tUo  eteruily  of  evil,  as  tha 
acliolostics  Ijelicvtd.    Tlic  only  ihing  eternal  is  the  uiLctaBion  from 
aupernulurul  good."— p.  357. 

Whether  the  doetrino  of  this  extract  is  orthodox  or  m 
we  shall  hereafter  examine.  It  aufticca  for  the  present 
Bay  that  tlie  author  docs  here  recognize  a  natural  goi 
since  he  maintiiins  tliat  the  reprobate  do  not  suScr  eturi 
evil,  but  are  simply  excluded  from  superniitural  good, 
tlie  state  of  the  reprobate  is  not  evil,  it  must  be  good,  f( 
between  evil  and  good  there  is  no  medium.  As  this  goi 
is  dcclnrod  to  be  nut  aupernaturiLl,  it  must  bo  natural ;  b 
there  can  he  no  natural  good  for  niiin  nulcas  he  has  a  ni 
nral  destiny,  since  all  good  or  beatitude  con.stsIs  in  attali 
iug  to  onus  destiny.  Die  fact  tliut  this  natural  good 
inferior  to  siipornHtiiral  good,  or  that  llie  condition  of  I 
repi-obate  is  inferior  to  tlie  gloriSed,  makes  nothing  agal' 
tliis  conclusion.  The  autlior  must  tlieii  lulinlt  that  man  h 
a  beatitude  in  the  order  of  nature,  although  it  may  be 
inferior  to  a  supernatural  beatitude. 

iNevurtlielesd  the  autlior  seems  to  us   to  confound  t1 
natural  and  the  supernaturiil.     lie  niakoa  the  superuatui 
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finpernatnral  only  in  relation  to  onr  coo^nition,  and  virtnally 
identical  with  the  snperintclligihlc,  since  lie  formally  iden- 
tities it  with  the  inexplicable.  In  his  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Philosophy^  and  especially  in  his  Lettere  on  the 
Errors  of  Rosmini^  lie  declares  positively  that  ho  does  not 
understand  by  the  supernatural  the  snperintelligible,  and  he 
takes  liosmini  roundly  to  task  for  accusing  hitn  of  doing  so. 
But  what  is  the  difference  between  the  superintelligible  and 
the  inexplicable.  The  superintelligible  is  superintelligible 
only  in  relation  to  our  cognition,  and  he  himself  maintains 
that  it  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  our  knowl- 
edge, "II  sovrintelligibile,  scema  col  progresso  e  si  accosta 
all  intelligibile  secondo  il  corso  metessico  della  scienza.  II 
mistero  tende  a  diventare  assioma."  He  savs  the  same  of 
the  supernatural.  The  supernatural  is  supernatural  only 
because  wc^  are  unable  to  explain  it,  that  is,  are  ignorant  of 
its  lawt  But  in  proportion  as  we  get  the  better  of  this 
ignorance,  and  are  able  to  reduce  the  supernatunil  under 
law  it  ceases  to  be  supernatural.  The  supernatural  exists 
only  in  our  ignorance,  and  the  superintelligible  only  in  our 
impotence  to  know;  but  both  are  alike  relative  to  us,  and 
both  disappear  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  hicreases. 
This  is  not  Catholic  doctrine  as  we  have  learned  it.  "Chris- 
tianity," the  author  says,  "is  supernatural  because  it  is 
morally,  theologiciilly,  and  civilly  perfect  religion ;  but  it  is 
also  natural."  It  is  in  the  same  order  as  imperfect  religion, 
and  he  permits  those  who  deny  it  to  be  natural,  to  do  so 
only  because  it  is  more  perfect  than  all  other  religions. 
It  IS  evident,  then,  that  the  author  holds  that  in  the  real 
order,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  their  representation  to  our 
intelligence.  Now  we  hold  Christianity  to  be  supernatural 
not  solely  because  it  contains  mytsteries  inexplicjible  by  nat- 
ural reason,  not  solely  beciiuse  it  is  a  revealed  religion,  nor 
solely  because  it  is  more  perfect  than  all  other  religions,  but 
beciiuse,  though  it  presupposes  nature,  it  is  not  included  in 
nature  but  is  an  order  above  it  We  do  not  know  by  what 
authority,  or  for  what  reason  the  author  says  nature  has  ref- 
erence only  "to  time,  to  the  finite,  to  the  earth,"  and  not 
"  to  heaven,  to  the  eternal,  the  infinite."  The  existence  of 
God  and  the  immateriality  and  therefore  indissolubility  of 
the  soul,  free  will,  moral  accountability  are,  if  revealed 
truths,  also  truths  of  reason  and  provable  by  it.  All  crea- 
tures are  made  by  God  and  for  him,  and  therefore  refer  to 
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hiTYi  for  their  final  c«iu8e  as  well  as  for  their  first  canse; 
There  is  a  natural  religion,  for  there  is  a  natural  bond,  to 
wit,  the  creative  act,  l)etween  man  and  God,  and  man  is 
bound  by  the  natural  hiw,  as  well  as  the  revealed  law,  to 
worship  God,  and  therefore  to  refer  all  his  acts  to  him  as 
his  final  cause,  and  their  ultimate  end ;  and  we  need  not  say 
that  whatever  is  referred  to  God  is  referred  to  heaven  [nat- 
ural l>eatitude],  the  eternal,  the  infinite.  Either  then  there 
is  another  sense  in  which  the  supernatural  is  refen^ed  to 
heaven,  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  or  there  is  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  no  reason 
why  Christianity  should  be  called  supernatural  rather  than 
natural. 

The  author,  we  know,  professes  to  distingnish  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  and  would  have  us  under- 
stand that  what  he  denies  is  not  that  they  are  distinguish- 
able, but  that  they  are  separable  in  point  of  fact,  «nd  we 
think  with  him  that  in  treating  both  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy they  should  be  taken  as  forming  parts  oi  one  whole. 
lo  rightly  understand  the  works  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
must  regard  from  first  to  last  tlie  natural  and  supernatural 
as  coexisting,  and  co-operating  to  one  and  the  same  ultimate 
end.  Man  finds  his  ultimate  destiny  in  the  union  or  syn- 
thesis of  the  two  orders.  In  point  of  fact  nature  is  never 
left  without  grace,  or  reason  without  rev^elation.  In  creat- 
ing man,  in  the  very  act  by  which  he  creates  him,  God 
gives  to  him  the  principles  of  all  science,  and  he  made  to 
the  fii'st  man  a  revelation  of  his  will.  The  intuition  of  the 
principles  is  common  to  and  immanent  in  all  men,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  primitive  revelation  has  never  l>een  wholly 
interruntcd,  but  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  has  been  pre- 
served by  all  nations  down  to  us.  Never  has  the  human 
race  been  without  the  aid  of  the  supernatural  revelation  or 
the  assistance  of  divine  grace.  The  reiu^on,  common  sense, 
and  conscience  of  mankind  are  formed  by  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  supernatural.  So  far  as  Giooerti 
seeks  to  bring  out  this  fact  and  establish  it  as  the  basis  of 
his  explanation  and  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  we  of 
course  agree  with  him  and  regard  his  labors  not  only  as 
proper  l>ut  as  exceedingly  valuable.  But  he  seems  to  us 
not  only  to  deny  the  separability  of  the  two  orders,  but  all 
real  distinction  between  them.  He  says  indeed,  the  super- 
natural is  distinguished  from  the  natural  in  the  respect,  that 
it  is  that  which  is  done  immediately  by  God,  while  the  nat- 
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nrsi  19  that  done  mediately  tlirongli  tlio  agency  of  eecond 
causes,  und  that  it  lins  reference  to  Iieaven,  to  eternity,  to 
the  infinite,  wliilo  n.iturc  liaa  reference  only  to  time,  to  tlie 
eartli,  the  tinite. 

But  tliosp-  distinctions  amonnt  to  notliing,  for  nature  is 
the  immediate  worit  of  God,  and  tliereforo  is  itself  snper- 
natnml,  as  tlie  antlior  expressly  asserts,  and  we  have  shown 
that  natnrc,  or  the  cosmos,  must  refer  to  God  as  its  final 
cause  ;  therefore  to  heaven,  to  eternity,  the  infinite  no  less 
than  tlie  palingencsia.  Ho  tells  us  nimsclf  tlmt  they  are 
both  one  in  the  metliexis,  and  differ  only  in  the  mimesis,  or 
the  sensible  representation.  We  see  not,  tlierefore,  liow  he 
em  assert  an3'  real  distinction  between  tliem.  Indeed,  ho 
himself  says  that  Christiitnity  is  supernatural,  but  that  it  is 
also  natural,  and  he  nowhere  shows  wherein  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tins^nished  from  nature. 

Now,  we  have  lieen  accustomed  to  regard  Christianity  as 
a  Biipcrnaturnl  order  or  a  real  order  of  life,  above  even  our 
natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  life,  into  which  order  no  one 
can  enter  without  ocing  born  again,  regenerated,  made 
tlirongii  gracg  a  new  creature.  Indeed,  Giobcrti  himself 
frequently  calls  the  palingencsia  a  new  creation.  It  is  not 
tlicn  in  the  cosmos,  is  neither  in  the  first  cycle  nor  the  sec- 
ond cycle,  if  we  take  the  word  cosmos  in  its  proper  sense. 
It  includes  the  cosmos,  if  you  will,  for  all  nature  was 
redeemed  by  the  WoivJ  made  flesh,  and  is  glorified  in  the 
glorification  of  Christ,  but  is  itself  suijcr-cosmic,  siipramnn- 
dane.  Certainly  the  supernatural  has  God  for  its  fij'st  and 
lust  cause,  and  therefore,  like  the  cosmos  or  natnnd  order,  a 
motion  from  God  as  its  first  cause,  and  a  motion  to  him 
as  its  final  cause ;  liut  the  creative  act  on  which  it  de- 
pends is  distinguishable  from  tlie  creative  act  on  which 
nature  or  the  cosmos  depends.  We  know  God  is  one, 
and  all  hia  acts  intrinsically  considered,  or  considered  in 
relation  to  their  origin  in  his  own  unity,  are  one  ;  but  e.xtrin- 
eieully  considered,  as  acts  cxtrinsecatcd,  tiiat  is,  in  what 
tlie  author  calls  the  mcthcxis,  or  as  placing  genera  and 
'  BDOcies,  they  are  not  necessarily  one,  and  mny  be  dis- 
I  tinguielied  with  something  more  than  dialectical  distinction, 
1  or  distinctio  rationia.  >io  douht-whon  God  decreed  to  ere- 
tc  man,  he  decreed  also  to  found  the  orilcr  of  grace,  because 
a  regards  hiniself  there  is  no  chronulogicul  priority  or  sub- 
eci|uenco;  but  not  thoreforo  are  wo  to  coneludo  tliat  thn 
lucaruation  of  the  Woi-d  was  decreed  in  the  decree  to  ere- 
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ate  man,  or  to  create  tlie  cosmos.  Indeed,  theologians  are 
not  agreed  as  to  tlie  question  whether  if  man  had  not  sinned 
— and  ho  need  not  liave  sinned — the  Word  would  ha^e 
become  Incarnate  or  not.  The  Word  is  eternal,  beffotten 
before  all  worlds;  but  our  Lord  or  the  Word  made  nesh  is 
only  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  Incarnation  in  the  Divine  mind  would  then  seem  to  be 
logically  subsequent  to  creation. 

What  we  call  the  supernatural  is  the  new  order  which 
springs  from  God  made  man,  from  the  Incarnation,  and  of 
which  our  Lord  is  the  progenitor,  as  Adam  was  the  progen- 
itor of  the  human  race  in  the  natural  order.  Our  Lord  is 
the  second  Adam,  and  stands  to  the  palingenesiac  order  as 
the  first  Adam  to  the  genesiac  or  cosmic.  Adam  is  the  lirst 
parent  in  the  order  of  generation,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
order  of  regeneration,  which  is  the  order  of  grace.  The  two 
orders,  then,  differ  with  all  the  difference  between  the  first 
Adam  and  the  second.  This,  according  to  the  author,  is 
only  the  difference  between  initial  and  completed  creation. 
He  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "  Christ  is  God-Man,  because 
he  is  perfect  man,  which  supposes  the  complete  insidence 
of  the  creative  act.  This  insidence  [tnside?i2a]  is  Thean- 
dria."  He  says  (p.  307) :  "  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  is  a  God  that  begins,  an  inchoate  God,  because 
methexical  and  crescent  to  infinity."  If  this  means  any 
thing,  it  means  that  man  perfected,  completed,  or  brought  to 
the  term  of  his  progress,  is  God,  or  that  man  grows  into 
God ;  that  is,  again,  creation  completed,  fulfilled,  is  God — a 
doctrine  which  the  Transcendentalists  had  made  us  quite 
familiar  with  lon^  before  the  name  of  Gioberti  ever  reached 
our  ears.  Yet  this  doctrine  cannot,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be 
reconciled  with  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  the  author  pro- 
fesses to  hold  ;  for  the  god  thus  attained  to  would  be  after 
all  only  a  created  god,  and  instead  of  embracing  and  uniting 
the  two  extremes  of  the  formula,  V Eiiie  and  Pesistente^ 
would  fall  under  the  head  of  resistentey — the  contingent, 
and  united  with  V Ente^  or  Bein<y,  only  by  the  creative  act, 
like  every  other  creature.  Christ,  then,  would  be  Thean- 
dric  only  in  a  secondary  sense — only  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  other  man  is  Theandric  The  difference  between  him 
and  other  men  would  be  a  difference  only  in  degree — a  dif- 
ference of  more  or  less.  Hence,  in  his  Gesuitu  ModernOy  the 
author  places  Christ  in  the  same  category  with  Moses,  David, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Confucius,  and  other  extraordi- 
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nary  men ;  and,  therefore,  places  him  in  tlie  line  of  what 
Pierre  Leroux  calls  "  providential  men."  The  author  does 
well  to  say  (p.  311),  his  view  of  the  Incarnation  differs  from 
the  scholastic  view.  It  differs  not  only  from  scholasticism, 
but,  as  we  understand  it,  from  the  Fathers  and  from  the 
Church. 

Clirist,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  is  not  God-Man, 
because  perfect  man,  that  is,  because  he  is  man  completed, 
whether  completed  by  the  mediate  or  immediate  act  of 
God  ;  for  he  is  at  once  both  perfect  God  and  perfect  man — 
two  natures  hypostatically  united  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Person.  The  God  that  thus  unites  human  nature  to  him- 
self, and  makes  it  his  own  human  nature,  is  not  the  creative 
act  perfected,  nor  God  mediante  the  creative  act,  for  the 
Word  was  begotten  not  made, — genitum  non  factum^ — but 
the  infinite  and  eternal  God  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  real 
and  necessary  being.  The  Apostle  does  not  say  that  in 
him  was  the  complete  insidence  of  the  creative  act,  or  that 
in  him  the  creative  act  had  reached  its  summit,  its  apex, 
but  "in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."— Col.  ii.  9. 

This  Divine  fulness  is  not  the  fulness  of  the  creative  act, 
or  the  creative  act  fulfilled,  but  the  fulness  of  Being. 
Hence  God  with  whom  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is. 
hypostatically  united  is  not  creation  nor  the  creative  act,  but 
is  literally,  in  the  fullest,  and  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
God  himself  in  his  own  divine  nature.  The  author,  we 
fear,  in  his  desire  to  find  the  law  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to 
understand  it  generically,  has  missed  the  dogma,  the  real 
mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  resolved  it  into  the 
mystery  of  flesh  made  Word,  man  made  God.  Thus 
he  writes : 

"The  theory  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  complement  of  the  theory  of  Oe- 
fttion.  In  Christ  are  united  the  human  and  the  Divine  natures  in  the 
Divine  Hypostasis.  Now  human  nature  is  the  universal  methexis  of  the 
human  species,  joined,  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  to  the  methexis  of  the 
Universe.  Tht  Dmiie  HypodasU  is  the  creative  act.  Therefore  the 
Incarnation  is  the  union  of  Bcmg  and  Existence,  deW  Ente  e  deW  e^istente, 
in  the  substance,  nella  sussutenza,  of  the  creative  act,  that  is,  Christ.  It 
is  the  ideal  formula  completed,  individuated.  Thus  are  explained  the 
effects  of  the  incarnation,  as  redemption,  infinite  merit,  expiation,  &c., 
for  these  spring  from  the  Divine  creative  act  united  to  the  created  (existence). 
Thus  is  explained  the  communication  of  idioms.  This  theory  of  the 
Incarnation  is  dialectically  midway  between  pantheism  and  dualism,  and 
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contains  the  truth  of  both  systems  free  from  their  errors.  DinJecticisnK 
is  expressed  by  the  Cutholic  formula:  Union  not  sepanition  of  natures, 
the  unity  of  person  against  Ncstorius;  distinction  not  confusion  of 
natures  against  Eutycbes  and  tlie  Monothelitcs.  Here  we  see  the 
distinction  and  harmony  of  tlie  two  extremes  proper  to  the  Ideal  formula 
— VEnteereaVemtente.  This  theory  of  the  Incarnation  is  as  fur  from 
scholasticism  as  from  rationalism.  Tbe  Scbolastics  consider  in  the 
Incarnation  only  the  individual  clement  and  assert  a  supematuralism 
built  in  the  air,  uitraniystcrious,  inefficacious  in  practice,  and  inconceiv- 
able in  speculation.  Rationalism  considers  only  tbe  general  without  tlie 
particular,  and  takes  from  Christianity  its  historical  efTlcacy  and  signifi- 
cance, and  induces  superficial  ism.  Our  theory,  (scented  by  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,)  avoids  both  extremes,  conjoins  the  general  (potential  and  generic 
hicarnation  of  universal  existence)  with  the  particular  (actual  and  indi- 
vidual incarnation  only  in  Christ),  mystery  with  evidence,  and  maices  of 
the  Incarnation  at  the  same  time  a  philosophicid  and  a  theological 
theorem.  Redemption  is  the  exaltation  of  creation  to  infinite  power. 
It  is  the  complement  of  the  second  creative  cycle,— the  teleology  and  the 
palingenesia  of  the  created.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  Incarnation  and 
Glorification.  The  Incitrnation  is  the  creative  act  {the  Word)  individu- 
ated in  Christ;  Qlorification  is  the  creative  act  concreted  in  the  species. 
Chrlstuinity,  therefore,  pertains  to  the  teleology  and  the  palingenesia  of 
the  world,  of  which  it  is  the  principle,  the  potentiality,  the  effort,  the 
preparation,  and  the  anticipation.  On  this  rock  rationalism  alwaya 
-splits,  severing  from  Christianity  its  divinity,  or  confounding  it  with 
other  worships,  taking  it  as  a  simple  symbol  of  the  general,  despoiling  it 
of  all  supernatural  and  creative  individuality.  It  denies  the  teleology  of 
the  world,  as  through  the  medium  of  pantheism  it  denies  its  true  cos- 
mogony. Pantheism  denies  creation  and  palingenesia,  and  is  consistent 
with  itself.  Rjitionalism,  unless  pantheistic,  admits  creation,  and  denies 
palingenesia.  and  is  illogical." — pp.  310-313. 

We  tliink  we  understand  this  theory  of  tlio  Incarnation, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  substantially  tlie  theory  we 
ourselves  broached,  thouj^h  we  did  not  develop  it,  in  the 
Letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Clianning  already  referrdd  to.  The 
aim  of  Globerti,  as  was  ours,  is  to  bring  the  Incarnation 
within  the  general  law  of  cosmic  life,  and  to  make  of  it 
both  a  phil()so|)hical  and  a  theological  theorem,  so  as  to 
reduce  all  orders  of  our  knowledge  to  the  scientific  unity,  or 
synthesis  rather,  of  the  formula.  We  attempted  it  in  what 
we  Ciilled  Llfe^  he  attempts  it  in  what  he  calls  the  creative 
act^  the  sole  copula  between  Heing  and  existences.  With 
us  Christ  Wiis  the  life,  or  union  without  confusion  of  the 
two  opposites  or  extremes,  and  therefore  univei*s<il  mediator 
and  conciliator.     Christ  was  again,  the  union  of  the  natural 
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and  enpernatnral,  because  living  iintnediatelj  the  life  of 
God  in  conjiiTiction  witli  t!ie  life  of  the  creature,  and  there- 
fore a  thcandric  life.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Incarna- 
tion cannot  bo  brought  nnder  the  general  law  of  cosmic 
life.  It  is  its  own  law.  and  the  law,  as  it  ia  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  of  the  paiingeneaia.  The  humanity  m 
Christ,  distinctly  taken,  is  under  the  universal  law  of  created 
life,  but  neither  the  Divinity  nor  the  hypostatic  Union, 
The  act  of  God  aesuming  human  nature  to  be  his  own 
nature  is  not  the  creative  act  which  creates  human  nature 
itself,  nor  is  the  hypostatic  union  the  copula  of  the  ideal 
formula  or  ideal  judgment,  En»  creat  extsteniins,  for  that 
would  identify  Incarnation  and  creation,  and  all  life  would 
be  the  pai'tici  patio n  of  Being  and  existences  liypostntically 
united,  which  would  imply,  if  not  pantheism,  diialism, 
which  is  no  .better.  The  liypostatical  Union  is  the  union  ot 
two  logically  pre-existing  terms,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  creative  act  wliieh  does  not  presuppose  two  terms,  but 
produces  by  the  first  term,  the  second  term  from  notliing.' 
We  know  not,  of  course,  the  precise  nature  of  the  union,  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  not  the  union  expressed  by  the 
copula,  nor  the  completion  or  fulfilment  of  that  union,  for 
that  is  fulfilled  in  genesis  or  the  cosmos.  The  creative  act 
is  an  act,  actual,  not  power  or  potential  only.  The  retnrn 
of  existences  to  God  as  their  final  cause  is  not  the  com- 
pletion or  fulfilment  of  genesis  or  the  act  of  creation,  but 
tlio  completion  or  fnltilmont  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  that 
act ;  cosmogony  is  the  complete  production  of  existences. 

"The  Hypostasis,"  the  author  says,  "is  the  creative  act," 
"the  creative  act  is  the  Word,  Verhum."  The  Word  is 
the  second  Hypostasis  or  Person  of  the  Godhead :  if  that 
be  creative  act,  what  are  the  Hypostasis  called  the  Father, 
and  the  Hypostasis  called  the  Holy  Ghost?  If  hypostasis 
i»  creative  act,  it  nmst  be  so  in  each  of  tho  Divine  Persons, 
&nd  then  we  lose  the  distinction  of  persons  and  therefore 
tlie  Trinity.  That  there  is  a  procession  in  the  Divine  Being, 
whence  the  distinction  of  persons,  we  of  course  hold,  but 
wo  have  never  supposed  this  procession  is  the  creative  act, 
or  that  the  (iiBtinction  of  persons  is  the  distinction  between 
Being  and  its  creative  act.  Neoplatonism  or  the  Alexan- 
drian school  did  not  fall  as  low  as  that.  The  distinction  of 
Persons  (the  gcnenitiou  of  the  word  and  the  prooeasion  of 
the  Holy  Gliost)  is  ad  intra,  eternal,  and  necessary ;  the 
creative  act  is  ad  extra,  a  free  act,  contingent  on  the  will  of 
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God.  God  is  free  to  create  or  not,  as  Gioberti  himself 
maintains,  but  he  is  not  free  to  be  or  not  to  be  three  co-eqnal 
and  eternal  Persons  in  one  Divine,  eternal,  and  immutable 
being  or  essence ;  for,  though  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but 
one  God  only,  each  of  the  three  Persons  or  Hypostases  i» 
God  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the  term.  We 
cannot  then  call  the  creative  act  the  Word,  or  make  it  a 
Divine  Person,  Hypost^isis,  or  subsistence,  without  falling 
undeniably  into  pantheism.  The  creative  act  regarded  in 
God  and  not  externated  is  the  Divine  power  to  create,  and 
identical  with  the  being  or  essence  of  God,  that  is,  God 
himself.  Regarded  as  externated,  it  is  what  the  author  call* 
initial  methexis,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  mortals,  genera 
and  species,  not  yet  individuated,  or  as  that  which  in  indi- 
viduals is  determined,  individuated,  or  concreted.  The 
methexis  is  participated  idea,  the  Universal  of  the  school- 
men, which  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Word,  because 
Verhum  genitum  non  factum^  is  generated  not  created,  and 
participated  idea,  genera,  species,  universals,  are  existences, 
and  are  God  only  inediante  his  creative  act.  Were  we  so  to 
identify  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to  regard  the  Word,  since 
the  Word  is  God,  as  the  potential  or  initial  creation,  and 
creation  or  the  cosmos  as  the  completion,  fulfilment,  or  actual- 
ization of  God,  an  Hegelian  error  and  the  seminal  error  of 
Buddiiism,  if  not  indeed  of  Brahminism.  It  is  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  Pierre  Leroiix  in  his  Ilamanite.  The  Word 
is  not  the  creative  act,  but  the  creator,  ''AH  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  made  nothing  tliat  wa^ 
made." 

Moreover,  if  the  Hypostasis  be  taken  as  the  creative  act^ 
its  assumption  of  flesh  can  mean  only  the  creation  of  man, 
and  the  life  of  Christ  would  be  theandric  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  all  human  life  is  theandric.  The  human  nature, 
like  all  created  nature,  would  be  united  to  God  only  medi- 
ante  the  creative ;  that  is,  only  as  the  creature  of  God,  not 
immediately  as  in  the  hypostatic  union.  Christ  then  would 
be  man,  but  not  God.  He  might  be  \hQ  most  perfect  of 
creatures,  but  he  would  be  a  creature  and  a  creature  only. 
We  can  conceive,  then,  no  sense  in  which  the  author's  doc- 
trine can  be  so  explained  as  to  recognize  the  God-Man  of 
Christian  theology.  Indeed,  his  whole  system,  as  far  as  we 
can  collect  it,  seems  to  exclude  the  orthodox  Christology, 
and  to  require  him  to  deny  that  Christ  is  God-Man,  or  any 
thing  more  than  a  divinely  created  man.     We  agree  with 
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Mm  that  Christ,  the  Author  iiiid  Finisher  of  our  faith,  ia  the 
bcginuing  and  end  of  tlie  palingenesia,  whicli  inclnilea  Incar- 
nation and  Gljriticatiou ;  but  as  he  makes  tlie  pitlingeneeia 
the  second  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  he  can  include  id  it  only 
what  was  potential  and  initial  in  cosmogony.  Thu  principle 
and  type,  then,'of  the  Incarnation  must  be  in  the  cosmogony, 
and  consequently  the  Incarnation  can  only  complete  the 
first  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  as  Glorification  completes  the 
eecond.  Hence  ho  matjcs  the  Incarnation  the  complete 
actualization  or  perfection  of  the  initial  creative  act,  as 
Glorification  is  tne  complete,  perfect  actnalization  of  the 
final  creative  act  In  all  creatures,  then,  in  that  they  are 
oreatares,  must  be  the  type  and  beginning  of  all  tliat  is  actual 
and  complete  in  Glorification ;  so  that  Glorification  is  the 
perfect  actualization  of  tlie  potentiality  of  the  Divine  crea- 
tive act  Tiiere  must  be,  in  every  man,  the  type  and  begin- 
nin";  o£  the  Incarnation,  and  our  Loi-d  can  he  Tiieandric  only 
in  tue  same  sense,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  every  other 
man  is  tbeandric,  jind  can  differ  from  other  men  only  in 
degree,  only  in  the  fact  that  in  him  is  actually  completed, 
perfected,  or  fulfilled,  what  is  potential,  inchoate,  or 
uioomplete  in  them.  This  is  all  lie  can  say  on  liis  sys- 
tem. To  make  Ciirist  any  thing  more,  would  be  to  make 
tiie  Incarnation,  and  therefore  palingenesia,  iiot  cosmic 
bot  SQpernatural ;  to  withdraw  it  from  the  nnivcrsal  law  of 
cosmic  life,  and  declare  it,  as  we  do,  supernatural,  and  eupor^ 
oosmio  not  only  in  relation  to  our  own  cognition,  but  super- 
natural in  the  order  of  reality.  This  shows  wherefore  we  so 
earuestly  object  to  the  position  that  palingenesia  is  the  sec- 
ond cycle  of  the  cosmos. 
_  It  is  very  true,  that  carelessly  following  Oioberti,  we  have 
in  this  Review  occasionally  spoken  of  the  palingenesia  as 
t!te  second  cosmic  cyt^le,  but  it  was  only  because  the  final 
Christian  end,  to  which  through  <  rod's  grace  we  aspire,  is 
saperuatnnil  and  uot  in  the  plane  of  the  natural.  We 
iiave  called  the  second  cycle  palingenesia,  not  because  wo 
have  denied  the  possibility  of  a  natural  beatitude,  but 
becHUsc  (jod  through  the  Incarnation,  enables  ns  to  aspire 
to  a  anpernatural  destiny,  in  which  the  natural  destiny  ts 
ibeorbed  in  some  sonee,  as  the  personality  of  the  luimau 
oature  nasumed  by  our  Lord  was  abeurbod  by  the  Divine 
poiuonality.  Id  the  human  nature  assumed,  the  human 
pereonality  remains  virtual  in  the  Divine  which  takes  its 
place ;  so  the  natural  beatitude  is  virtual  in  tlie  supernatural 
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whicli  is  provided  Id  its  stead.  In  this  sense  palingenesia 
may  be  termed  the  second  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  not  as  some- 
thing having  its  type  and  beginning  in  cosmogony,  but  as 
superadded,  in  which  the  cosmic  may  not  only  be  completed 
in  regard  to  its  end,  but  more  than  completed,  elevated  to  a 
higher  plane,  above  the  cosmic  line.  In  this  Sense,  in  which 
we  supposed  Gioberti  himself  was  to  be  understood  till 
reading  the  volume  before  us,  we  spoke.  But  Gioberti 
does  not  mean  that  man,  in  fact,  has  his  natural  only  in  his 
supernatural  destiny,  thus  simply  denying  the  atatv^naturm 
purcB^  which  he  pronounces  an  untenable  fiction ;  but  he 
means  that  cosmogony  can  be  completed,  fulfilled,  actual- 
ized only  in  palingenesia,  and  that  the  palingenesia  is  natural 
or  supernatural  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  explicable  by  our 
cognition.  In  this  sense  we  have  never  used  the  expression, 
and  as  it  may  be  taken  in  this  sense,  the  expression  is  not 
exact  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

Nothing  here  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  militates  in  the 
least  against  the  validity  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  ideal 
formula.  Ens  creat  exiHtentiaa^  as  we  have  heretofore  under- 
stood and  defended  it ;  for,  as  we  have  shown,  all  reality 
is  reducible  to  one  or  another  of  the  terms  of  the  judgment, 
and  is  either  subject,  or  predicate,  or  copula.  But  we  deny 
that  it  follows  from  this  that  the  union  of  God  with  createa 
existence  in  the  Incarnation  is  that  expressed  by  the  copula, 
for  it  is  immediate  union  with  human  nature  already  exist- 
ing ;  otherwise  our  Lord  could  not  have  been  called  the  Son 
of  Mary,  nor  Mary  Dei  para,  or  Mother  of  God.  The 
existence  assumed,  in  relation  to  the  assumption,  was  already 
created,  for  human  nature  was  created  and  existed  before  its 
assumption,  and  therefore  was  not  created  by  the  assumption. 
All  existences  are  united  to  God  by  the  creative  act  All 
union  between  God  and  man  presupposes  that  act ;  but  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  all  union  between  God  and 
man  is  expressed  by  that  act  The  formula  may  be  true, 
and  yet  God  may  sustain  another  than  a  creative  union  with 
creature,  and  we  know  from  revelation  that  he  does,  namely, 
the  hypostatic  union.  The  error  of  the  author  is  not  in  the 
assertion  of  the  iormyxlv^  ?^  i\\G  prim^im  philosophicum^  hxxt 
in  assuming  that  all  truth  is  philosophical,  or  that  every  one 
of  the  mysteries  is  reducible  to  a  pliilosophical  theorem;  or 
in  denying  the  real  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural.  The  cosmos  proceeds  from  God  as  the  first 
cause,  and  has  a  motion   of  return   to  him  as  final  cause. 
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God  mediante  the  creative  act  is  the  principle  and  end  of  the 
costnoa.  So  also  Is  Goii  mailinnle  his  creative  act  the  princi- 
ple and  end  of  the  palingenesia;  but  in  the  palingenesia  it 
istlie  God-Mau,  God  Incarnate,  that  is  Creator,  Author,  and 
Finisiier.  As  the  Incarnation  or  hypostatic  Union  is  not  by 
virtue  of  tho  creative  act,  it  is  not  natural  butsnpcrnatura). 
The  snpernatnrality  ianot  in  the  fact  that  this  union  is  a 
mystery  inexplicjible  to  our  cognition,  for  that  may  be  said 
of  creation;  nor  in  the  facttliat  it  is  immediately  revealed 
by  God  himself,  but  in  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  siipercoEniic 
union — a  supcrcreative  union  of  two  forever  distinct  natures 
in  one  Divine  Person,  as  all  Catholic  tlieology  teaches.  Tho 
palingenesia  having  its  first  and  last  cause,  as  palingenesia, 
in  the  locamation  is  strictly  supercosmic,  supernatund, 
thon^h  it  presupposes  the  natural,  and  like  the  cosmos  Las 
God  for  its  first  and  last  cause. 

The  point  we  insist  on  is  that  cosmogony  is  not  potential,  or 
initial  palingenesia,  or  that  palingenceia  istlie  completion,  ful- 
filment, or  actualization  of  cosmogony,  for  palingenesia  and 
cosmogony  are  not  of  tho  same  genus.  The  type  palingenesia 
actualizes  is  a  new  type,  a  new  generic  principle  not  found  ini- 
tially or  finally  in  the  cosmos.  This  new  prmciplc — new  as  a 
^neric  principle— is  the  theandric  principle  originating  in  tlie 
Incarnation,  and  becoming  the  generic  principle,  so  to  speak, 
of  ft  new  mankind,  the  elect  mankind,  of  a  new  life,  into  which 
individuals  enter  by  the  rebirth  or  birth  of  grace,  as  they  enter 
into  the  cosmic  life  by  genesis  or  natural  generation,  as  the 
author  himself  seems  to  us  to  teach  in  Chapter  III.  of  his/niz-o- 
dusione  alio  studio  della  Filosojla.  We  admit,  if  you  will, 
that  cosmogony,  as  a  fact,  is  completed  in  palingenesia,  but 
there  is  more  in  palingenesia  than  tho  falfilment  or  comple- 
tion of  the  cosmic  type.  There  is  superadded  the  fulfilment, 
actualization,  or  completion  of  the  theandric  type,  which  has 
its  archetype  only  in  tlie  Incarnation.  Gioberti  makes  man 
a  God  that  begins,  che  inoomlncia,  an  inchoate  God,  because 
capable  of  infinite  ^av/th—pej^eke  i  meteasico  e  oresvente  aW 
injimto.  Finished,  fulfilled,  or  completed,  then,  man  is 
God.  This  completion  may  be  successive  or  simultaneous, 
tnediate  or  immediate,  the  completion  is  aa  to  itself  the 
eame;  so  that  it  is  man  that  becojncs  God  by  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  his  generic  principle.  Therefore  says  the 
aotlior,  Capiee  deWuHo  creativo  e  la  tea^dria.  But  this 
implies  that  in  the  Incarnation  it  is  the  human  that  assumes 
the  Divine,  man  that  becomes  God,  not  the  Divine  that 
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descends  to  man — the  precise  uontrary  of  what  wc  have 
understood  to  bo  tlie  teaching  of  tho  Chnrcb: — "Tlie  Word 
wiis  made  flesh."  It  is  not  man  tlutt  is  incnrnatcd,  but  Ood. 
The  IncarnHtion  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  tlie  deification  of 
liiiinan  nature,  nor  ita  esaitation  to  infiiiit*  power;  bnt  it 
God  who  condesceiids  to  take  npon  liimself  our  infirm  and') 
finite  nature, — semfiijiaum  exmaji-ivii.  Tlie  type,  then, 
t!ie  pa]ingenesiaa  life — if  tlie  Incarnation  means  any  thing, 
once  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  principle  and  end  of  the  palin- 
genesiac  life — is  not  in  cosmogony,  and  therefore  patin- 
genesia  ie  not  the  second  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  completing 
(sjsniogony,  bnt  a  snper-cosinie  order,  differing  generically 
from  tlie  natural  order. 

Asserting  die  palingcneaia  as  the  completion  of  cosmo|, 
ony,  or  the  fullihnent  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  or 
tlie  actualization  of  the  potentiality  of  the  cosmos,  the  real- 
ization of  what  is  generic  in  the  natnral  order,  the  anthor  ia 
unable  to  retain  the  dogma  of  original  sin,  and  seenia  to  us 
to  favor  tJie  error  on  tiiis  point  of  Lutlier,  Culvin,  Bains, 
and  Jansenins,  by  resolving  it  into  the  simple  degeneracy 
of  the  human  race,  or  positive  comiption  of  liuman  nature, 
as  we  think  will  be  evident  from  wliat  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  translate  entire  his  section  on  Onqinal  Sin,  ia. 
which  we  remark,  however,  the  reader  will  find  rauctij 
WDilhy  of  his  serious  consideration,  and  not  to  bo  hastib 
rejected : 

"  Adam  Snnoceot  is  the  primitive  tjpcof  man,  asEdi'ti  U  tbeprimili 
lypc  of  puru  carlb.     Eden  is  Ilie  metJicxic  earlh  according  to  Ibe  gmdi 
of  incbonte  p«rfc-ciioD.    Cbribtiunilf,  Ibnt  is,  redemption,  is  llie  r 
tion  of  Ibe  primitive  type  in  the  cose  of  man.  and  its  fultHment 
flnni  type.    The  difference  between  the  primitive  and  finnl  lypca  ia  lUe 
diffci'coco  between  Ibc  ovary  and  tlie  fruit  in  plants.    The  union  ol  tlie 
two  typm  in  the  immanencu  wilU  tbe  wbolu  Buccesalve  scries  of  their 
progress,  ia  Iho  non-temporal  type,  that  is.  the  metboxis  fulDllcd,    Bo^ 
any  and  nil  nuluntj  kislory  prove  ori^-innl  sin.     Isolation  ia  tbe  order  of 
reality  as  in  ibal  of  llie  cognosciblc  dUtif^rcs,  Impuira,  di-inatiirui.  staya, 
and  annuls  things,  for  trutbaod  life  consist  in  reliLlion.    Pbyaicol, 
nslheiic,  and  inlellocCoal  evil,  nullity  is  the  defect  of  relation.    Would' 
you  destroy  a  thing,  annihilab:  itf    Take  from  it  all  relation  with  Other, 
things,  corapli'tety  iBolul«  it.    Existcnue  in  universal  is  relation  (alnoli 
isolation  is  a  Diillity);  it  combines  with  tbe  identity  of  being  and  ci 
tiOQ.  since  creation  ia  rcjalion.    The  Isolation  of  tbe  living  from  natal 
is  duatb;  uommunion  wllb  nature  (of  Ibu  individual  tviih  tlw  species, 
mimeHis  with  the  metliexis)  is  life.     TlUa  denies  not  that  life  ia  iaUri 
for  the  internal  ulso  i^  in  Iho  relation  wliicU  constitulfj  (be 
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BlfifTOWof  things.  It  rccoiicil<?s  Ihe  cod  flic  ting  theories  of  the  Hippo- 
cnilbts  and  [he  BniDoniiuia.  Isolntinn  h  sopliistioal.  for  the  sophisiical 
Is  the  tendency  of  opposiiea  to  destroy  each  other,  end  to  impede  tbr* 
uolon.  the  concord,  the  relation  of  dialectic  Ism.  DinlcetlcB  is  relation. 
In  tlie  ideal  orders  isolution  in  the  false.  Hence  the  great  guilt  of  heresy 
and  schiBm  in  religion,  and  the  high  signlficHncc  of  unity  in  the  dogmn 
and  the  bicTarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Would  you  render  fnlae  the 
truest  opinion?  Separata  it  from  others.  It  will  at  first  become  exag- 
gerated, for  exag«eralion  iti  precisely  isolation;  it  will  then  become 
excludTo,  and  lose  its  essence  which  consiBiB  in  relation.  For  this  rea- 
■on  analyBis  alone  ia  a  falsifying  chemistry,  a  tolse  mctliod:  because  It 
diHjoios  objects  without  reuniting  them,  and  does  not  consider  their 
KlatloDS.  Sophistry,  negative  criticism,  all  systems  of  misbelief  conslBt 
In  tnhiag  trullis  out  of  their  natural  relations,  by  isolating  ttiem  from 
one  another.  And  what  wonder  that  truth  consists  in  relation,  ^uce  it 
is  solely  in  Yirtuo  of  this  that  partial  truths  are  united  together,  and 
make  one  only  truth,  reiponding  lo  the  objective  unity  of  the  Logos? 

''The  tlieory  of  relation  explains  original  ^:  for  the  great  dilliculty 
ivhfch  militates  against  ori^nal  sin  is,  (setting  aside  the  pre-esialence  of 
aoule.  which,  understood  as  it  necessarily  would  be  as  a  perfect  and 
personal  existence,  is  loo  foreign  from  the  analogy  of  nature  to  be  main- 
tained,) how  can  each  one  of  us  participate  in  a  fall  which  occurred 
before  we  existed?  But  assumed  that  relalion  is  not  sonielhing  abittract 
snd  mental,  but  a  concrete  thing,  real  ami  substantinl,  Ihe  difficulty 
TUiisbes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  an  intimate  relation  between 
tlio  trunk  of  the  human  race  and  all  its  branchea,  whatever  the  interval 
of  time  and  space  that  divides  them, 

"Original  bIu  is  simply  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  xtock.  originat- 
ing in  a  dialectic  defect.  Man  may  degenerate  as  plants,  as  animals,  as 
every  thing  finite.  Degeneracy  usually  origlantes  in  the  refusal  of 
matter  lo  respond  to  Ihu  intention  of  the  artist.  In  man,  therefore,  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  finite  will,  The  formation  of  degenerate  «1oek»  (stirpi), 
OS  the  Yellow,  the  American  (native  Indinn),  the  Malayan,  the  Finnic, 
tnd  the  Ethiopian,  gives  us  Ave  examples  of  a  degeuerncy  gradually 
dcecending  till  reaching  iti  lowest  point  in  the  Negiv.    Now  original  sin 

I  Is  for  the  soul  what  physical  degeneracy  Is  for  bodies.  Nay.  the  physio- 
logical  degeneration  of  the  body  implying  corresponding  defects  in  the 
■plritnnl  faculties  (wherefore  the  more  dc^neratc  slocks  are  the  mora 
Herocioui,  voluplnoua.  and  less  apt  to  civilization),  is  only  an  effect  of 
original  ein.  Whence  in  this  respect  original  un,  esseJitially  one  in  all 
'     'i  its  accidents  according  to  zones  and  countries.     In  this 

f  ucidental  respect  the  least  infected  race  is  the  While,  the  most  is  tha 

(  JXtgn.  Mow  what  is  this  degeneracy  but  a  defect  of  lopo  I  Thereforo 
1  geograpliicnlly.  the  further  a  stock  is  removed  from  the  lellurio 
■"     1,  and  esieuds  toward  the  extremes,  the  more  it  departs  from  the 

'   temperate  zones  ond 'approaches  the  e.^ccasive,  the  fiirthei'  does  it  deviate 
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from  the  oii^nal  type.  Tlitis  Eui'opii  luid  lluit  purt  o[  Amu  curreapond- 1 
ing  to  it  arc  peopkil  bj  Wliiiui :  Uie  Ncgrous  liitve  Atricn,  llic  h 
melliexic  region  of  the  glolic;  tbc  Finns  and  Negroes,  tha  two  nUMt.l 
dcgcnerAte  line-ages,  dirldti  betwoeo  tliein  the  two  extremps.  the  ArcliO  J 
anil  llie  Bquulor.  America  and  Oceania,  inferior  to  Euroiie  and  Asia,  J 
nro  inhabited  hj  reddish  and  broDzed  Caniilies.  inferior  to  ihc  White  and  1 
tbo  Yellow.  The  geography  of  human  degeneracy,  thai  is,  of  original  J 
Bin.  would  be  Tciy  curious. 

"  It  is  m-eeasary  to  distinguish  in  the  origimil  corruption  of  our  nature, 
ilie  (unit  from  its  development.  The  fault  {ealiia)  h  n  certain  morbid 
force  whicli  Is  Ihc  «aine  in  all  men,  and  in  all  times;  the  developmeDt 
depends  on  exloi'nnl  and  physical  couiiitions,  and  must  vary  from  e 
lo  man,  and  from  ago  to  s^'o.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  c(»- 
mplion,  OS  in  every  dynamiu  principle,  an  exterior  progress  or  regreM 
which  should  engage  lite  attention  of  ibe  philosopher  of  history.  Tliat 
procees  regards  not  alone  tlic  morality  of  man,  aliliough  it  resides  essen- 
tially in  that,  but  all  the  parts  of  Ituman  nature,  as  those  in  which  it  i« 
more  or  less  roQocted  or  reprodnced.  Indeed,  error  in  science,  bod  tatto 
in  art  and  literature,  diseases  of  the  body,  barbarism  in  society,  Ac,  am 
ODiy  branches  of  original  sin  in  its  development.  A  kittory.  llUrtfoiv,  of 
trriginal  ai'it  la  a  most  essential  part  of  the  history  of  human  nature. 

"Original    sin    and    redemption    correspond    to    tlie    two    dialectic 
moments  of  the  battle  of  opposites.  and  of  Ihetr  harmony.    They  are, 
therefore,  supremely  inlional,  and  expi'cas  a  cosmic  law.     Their  myslcri- 
tniB  element  is  founded  in  reason.    It  is  bom  from  the  mcthatis.    Ths  J 
transmis^on  of  sin  in  all  men  is  by  virtue  of  the  mcthexic  unity  of  tliO'  1 
species.    Tlie  redemption  of  all  by  way  of  Christ  is  an  effect  of  a  Uka.l 
unity.      In   both  intervenes  a   supernatural  element ;   in   original  sin  f 
ealnno])hany,  and  in  redemption  Uieandria.    But  even  here  there  ia  I 
nnalogy  with  renaon.  for  satQuophany  and  tlieandria  represent  itic  two  1 
extreme  links  of  cnmtiou.    In  salanophany  tbo  human  race  touches  ths  I 
lowest  grade,  moral   nullity,  fallen  beings,  degradud  (Satan)   from  an  J 
anterior  cosmoH  {the  aogolic).     In  iheandria  the  human  race  commuiii- 
calea  wiihbeingB  of  thehlgliestgrade.  witbQod,  wiLhBoiug  itself,  with  I 
the  future  cosmogony,  with  tlie  palingcnesui.  with  tlie  methexis  com-  f 
pleted,  with  the  Idea. 

"The  individual  participates  of  nature,  that  is,  the  species,  but  does  I 
not  contain  it,  for  it  is  contained  in  it.     In  the  human  species  only  li 
individuals  have  contained  the  species,  Adam  and  Chnttt;  the  one  as  t 
beginning,  the  other  as  tlie  summit ;  the  one  as  pi'Otological  and  cosmog- 
onic.  the  other  as  tetoologic  and  palingenetilac.    This  explains  original 
•in  and  redemption. 

"  Origioat  sin  and  the  Incarnation  si's  the  two  extremes;  the  one  Is  ttie 
greatest  discord  of  opposites,  the  other  their  gi'enlcsl  concord.  By  tlio 
former  man  is  sequestered  from  Ood  (in  which  con^ls  moral  evil)  and 
tbe  inflnile;  in  the  latter  he  is  pcrsoniSed  in  Qod  and  joined  in  the  great- 
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est  possible  inUmaey  to  ilie  inSDiU!.  Originol  sin  is  tlie  initial  disorder 
of  tlie  species,  of  tlie  polcutlHl  wliich  Isbndly  actualized;  tlio  IncarQatioa 
la  ils  mosl  pcrfMrt  and  niosi  e.TC(!llont  aclimliziiijon.  Tlie  former  per- 
tnins  to  Uic  aiimcsis.  Ilic  lutlcr  lo  tlic  mciiicxla. 

"Tlic  sin  at  llic  tlrst  man.  as  ilmi  of  tlio  no^la,  was  pride.  Pride  is 
the  effort  of  a  Bailc  being  lo  become  inflolI«.  All  eId  ia  such,  tinviog  ila 
root  in  prido.  All  sin  is  liie  BllcmpI  of  tlie  finite  to  usurp  Ibe  tliroiic  of 
the  Infinite:  erila  sieut  dii.  All  sin  is,  tlicreforc,  pantheistic  in  Its 
essence,  as  is  nil  error.  The  effort  of  the  fluiie  lo  boeome  llie  iiiflnile  is 
not  in  itself  culpable,  for  it  originates  in  the  instinct  of  Ihe  creuturo 
panting  to  join  itself  with  the  Creator  as  lu  lost  end.  and  to  fuini  the 
second  creative  cycle.  BlimvsLs  tends  nntumlly  to  become  mcthesis. 
TliQ  methcsia  is  the  finite  reduced  to  puro  moolality  and  Uicnce  con- 
joined lo  the  tnflnite.  Hence  we  guthcr  that  the  essence  of  sin  consistA 
alone  in  the  iHtd  application  of  h  natural  priociplc.  The  union  of  the 
finite  with  the  inflnito,  the  Iransformalion  of  mimesis  into  mclhcxis  is  la 
Itself  naturally  ^od.  It  is  oot  by  itself  sinful. but  Is  even  Iho  essence  of 
virtue,  and  its  fulfilment  mediaate  bculitude.  In  what  then  consists  tlie 
evil  f  Precisely  Id  willing  to  obtain  the  end  in  an  undue  mode;  in  will- 
ing lo  attain  to  it  before  llie  time,  without  merits,  and  by  one's  own 
(trengih;  in  confouoding  the  reasons  of  time  with  those  of  eternity,  the 
mtmdune  state  of  probation  with  the  ultramundane  slate  of  reward. 
MoriLl  evil  Is  always  the  good  misplaced,  thrown  out  of  order,  out  of 
place.  All  action  is  good  if  il  propet.  The  desire  of  Lucifer  and  Adam 
to  bo  lilLeQod,  and  to  know  good  and  evil,  was  excellent;  the  evil  wa.s 
Id  willing  to  satisfy  it  unseasonably  and  by  inopportune  means.  Errors, 
M  moral  evils,  are  pantheistic,  and  pantheism  is  the  principle  of  creatioD 
abwKd  and  misapplied. 

"The  original  fall,  the  formation  of  races,  the  division  of  languages, 
and  llie  dispersion  of  the  human  family,  are  (he  flnit  four  sophistical  and 
logical  facts  of  liumim  lilslory.  They  are  sopliistical  in  tlictnselves  aud 
tm  a  transient  mode;  logical  us  they  open  the  wiiy  lo  ulterior  harmony. 
In  each  of  these  facts  Ilio  polentinl  unity  branches  out  into  a  multiplicity. 
more  or  less  actual,  of  opposltcs.  disputing  among  themitelvcs. 

"Such  bninchiiig  out  is  Iwlh  sopliisticul  and  logical.  The  original 
fall  bus  for  its  logical  elements;  1.  the  use  of  reason  (knowledge  of  good 
Mil  evil),  the  oppojjites  are  good  and  evil,  tlie  true  and  the  fulao,  &c, 
which  man  knows  only  on  arriving  at  the  use  of  reason;  3,  sexual  love. 

gcnci'atlon,  Ac the  opposltcs  are  iho  two  sexes  and  their  offspring. 

Cain  and  Abel,  families,  tribes,  nations,  &c. ;  8,  the  introduction  of  civ- 
illuttioa,  that  is.  the  Hrst  acluallzntion  of  human  power,  the  invention  of 
■cicncos,  foundation  of  the  primitive  arts,  and  the  building  of  cities— 
Enochin,  Julial.  Tubal  Calu;  the  agriculture  of  Cnin.  Ihe  pasturage  of 
I  Abul.    The  ancieois  with  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  and  among  the  niod- 

la  Roiuseuu  and  Leopardi.  lire  thei'efore  riglit  in  attributing  the  origin 
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of  culture  to  a  primitive  fault;  but  this  fault  was  also  a  virtue  (/Mi  culpa); 
and  it  is  as  a  virtue,  not  as  a  fault,  tliat  it  produces  civilization. 

"The  sophistical  elements  of  the  original  fall  are  the  excesses  which 
occasionally  perfect  and  accompany  the  logical  elements.  The  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  produces  sin,  of  truth  and  falsehood  sophistry  and 
«rror.  Civilization  gives  place  to  a  thousand  disorders.  &o.  Original 
actualization  or  puberty  was  therefore,  in  some  respects  a  virtue,  in 
others  a  fault;  under  one  aspect  a  rise,  under  another  a  fall.  The  three 
divisive  facts,  that  is,  the  division  of  races,  languages,  nations  (all  related 
in  Genesis),  were  virtues  or  faults;  a  rise  or  a  fall,  amelioration  or  the 
reverse,  sophistry  or  logic,  according  to  the  respect  in  which  they  are 
taken.  Thus  considered  original  sin  is  a  profoundly  philosophical  truth, 
evident,  and  connected  with  the  universal  order." — pp.  278-285. 

To  be  consistent  with  himself  the  author  should  not  say 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  produces  sin,  but  that  sin 
gives  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  not  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  and  error  leads  to  error,  but  tliat  error  leads 
to  the  knowledo^e  of  truth  and  error.  That  is,  sin  is  the 
road  to  good  anci  error  to  truth ;  or,  as  we  used  to  express 
it  in  our  rough  way  when  before  our  conversion  we  held 
the  author's  doctrine,  the  road  to  heaven  nms  through 
the  devil's  territory,  and  to  s^rve  God  we  must  begin  by 
serving  Satan.  In  this  case  sin  is  a  necessity  in  God  s  uni- 
verse, and  Satan  a  loyal  servant  of  God,  and  the  true  friend 
of  man,  as  sings  in  more  than  tolerable  verse  the  author  of 
Festus.  It  is  so  the  author  understands  the  O  Felix  Culpa 
which  the  Church  sings  in  her  exultation  on  Holy  Saturday. 
We  in  our  stupidity  had  not  so  understood  the  words  in 
which  she  breaks  forth  with  almost  wild  joy  in  view  of  the 
approaching  dawn  when  her  Lord  shall  rise  again,  triumph- 
ant over  sin,  death,  and  hell.  We  had  not  understood  iier 
to  exclaim,  O  happy  fault!  to  call  the  sin  of  Adam  a  felix 
culpa  because  it  brings  man  to  the  use  of  reason,  by  its  own 
virtue  introduces  art  and  science,  builds  cities,  and  founds 
civilization,  and  prepares  the  human  race  to  rise  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  creation;  but  because  exulting  in  the  won- 
drous wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  which  by  providiYig  such 
and  so  great  a  Redeemer,  has  made  it  the  occasion  of  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  destiny.  O  Felix  culpa^  qum 
ialem  ac  tantuDi  meruit  habere  fierlemptorem  /  It  was  not 
a  happy  fault  in  itself,  it  was  not  a  happy  fault  in  its  natural 
consc(juences,  but  was  made  so  by  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God  that  in  so  great  and  so  glorious  a  manner  redeemed  it 
and  overcame  it  with  good.     It  is  not  the  sin,  but  the  grace 
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and  bounty  of  Goil,  ao  greHt  that  it  covers  over  the  sinful- 
nc33  of  sin,  or  wrests  from  Bin  its  victory,  in  wliidi  sbe 
exults,  and  goos  almost  wihl  with  her  gratitude  and  joy. 

The  author  rightly  phiees  the  root  of  all  ein  in  pride, 
and  riglitly  defiucs  pride  to  ho  the  effort  of  the  finite  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  ttie  infinite.  "Ye  shall  bo  as  gods," 
was  the  temptation.  Uiit  wlien,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
logical  side  of  pride  and  to  defend  it.  he  makes  pride  essen- 
tially the  instinctive  desire  of  the  finite  to  unite  itaolf  with 
the  infinite,  or  to  attain  to  God  as  its  coinpleioent  and  final 
cause,  he  is  in  another  order  of  ideas,  and  is  speaking  not 
of  pride,  but  of  love,  in  fact  of  humility,  the  root  of  all 
love  in  the  creature,  for  all  love  in  the  oreatnre  originatca 
in  the  sense  of  its  own  inanlficiency  and  the  worth  of  the 
beloved.  Pride  seeks  to  be  as  Ood,  love  socks  to  be  united 
to  God,  and  to  lose  itself  in  God.  Pride  would  be  God, 
love  would  be  God's,  and  have  God  all  in  all.  The  author, 
when  he  siiys  pride  would  usurp  the  tlirone  of  the  infinite, 
gives  its  true  nn,ture;  but  wlieu  he  says  it  is  essentially  the 
aspiration  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  as  its  complement,  or 
as  its  final  cause,  he  changes  its  nature  and  confounds  it 
with  love  or  humility,  the  root  of  all  virtue.  We  eunnot 
then  agree  that  original  sin  originated  in  the  desire  of  ful- 
filling our  destiny,  and  of  attaining  to  God  as  our  last  end, 
as  our  supreme  Good,  as  well  as  tlie  supreme  Good  in  itself, 
and  that  its  sinfulness  or  fault  consists  only  in  willing  it 
nnseiisonahly  and  mal  d  prapos,  before  its  time,  and  out  of 
its  pliice.  We  prefer  rather  to  say,  with  all  ourtlieologians, 
tlmt  sin  is  an  abuse  of  free  will,  and  consists  in  turuing  from 
God  to  the  creature,  and  seeking  onr  beatitude  in  tlie  cre- 
ated instead  of  the  Creator.  The  desire  of  Aduin  could  not 
have  been  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  for  he  already 
had  that  knowledge  or  iie  conld  not  have  sinned,  but  to 
know  good  and  evil  independently,  or  from  himself  as  God 
kuows  them,  not  as  tiiiiglit  tliem  iu  the  law  of  a  superior,  or 
as  teaming  them  fi-om  a  in;ister.  It  was  the  master  tliat  he 
would  got  rid  of,  and  it  was  the  law  imoosed  by  a  superior 
from  which  he  would  emancipate  himself. 

The  author  says,  "Original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the 
degeneracy  of  the  raca"  We  should  call  the  degeneracy  of 
tlio  race  the  effect  and  penalty  of  original  sin,  rather  tliati 
original  sin  itself.  No  donlit  man  by  the  fall  became  dete- 
riorated in  biitli  body  and  niiud.  The  author  explains  \Qry 
Vtill  tlto  principle  ou  which  original  sin  is  propagated  ol 
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transmittod  to  all  tlia  posterity  of  Adam,  namely,  the  unii^ 
of  tlio  race,  tlio  inetliexic  or  generic  identify  of  all  men,  atii 
tlie  life  of  indiviilnalB  by  coriiincrce  witii  t'le  species,  a  pri " 
cipio  wliicli  is  denied  by  the  ConceptiLiHsCs  and  Noniim 
ista.    But  lie  docs  not  explain  to  iib  in  what  original  a 
consisted,  or  what  it  was  from  which  man  in  it  fell,    "Adni 
irmocent  whs  the  typo  of  tlte  primitive  man."     This,  if  il 
menus  nny  tiling,  means  not  tliat  Adam  was  the  primitive^ 
ni:in,  but  tlint  he  wus  man  in  the  priinitive  state  of  liumao 
nature.     Now  it  is  precisely  that  primitive  state  we  would 
Liivc  defined.     Tlio   Council   of   Trent  says,  man  lost  by 
original  eiii  tlio  justice  and  sanctity  in  whieh  he  was  consti- 
tuted, and  became  deteriorated  in  Iwtli   mind   and  body. 
"Whs  that  original  righteousness  In  the  order  of  nature,  and 
was  the  fall,  the  dctoriuration,  tiio  corruption,  or  tho  loss  of 
our  natural  spiritual  faculties  to  attain  to  or  to  live  it?     S) 
sny   I.nther,  Calvin,  Bains,  and  the  Jansenists,  and  so  tb 
author  himself  would  seem  to  say,  for  though  he  admits  tli 
su|K:niatnral,  it  is  only  as  to  the  means,  not  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple or  end.     Satanic  intervention  is  admitted  as  tempting 
man  to  sin,  and  the  intervention  of  Christ  is  also  adiuitteu, 
but  only  to  redeem  from  sin,  and  both  satanophany  and  tho- 
andria  arc  resolved  into  rational  truths,  the  one  into  thecnl- 
tuination  of  discord,  the  other  into  tho  culmination  of  con- 
cord.   Original  sin,  then,  can  be  only  a  simple  degeneracy 
or  corruption  of  human  nature,  whicli,  as  we  understand  it^ 
is  by  implication  condemned  in  the  condeinnalton  of  tlu" 
65th  pro jHisIt ion  of  Balus:  "(iod  could  not  have  creal 
man  tnmi  the  first  such  as  bo  is  now  bom," — the  fuiidamenl 
pro|x>Bition   of   the   Lutherans,  Calvlnists,  and  Jansonisii 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  theologians,  as  we  hi 
supposed  of  the  Catholic  Clmreii  hisrself,  original  sin  coi.^ 
sistBessentiullv  in  the  loseof  original  righteousness,  in  wlitch.^ 
man  before  his  full   was  constituted,  and  certain  gifts  or 
endowments  which,  tliough  in  the  natural  order,  ana  essen- 
tial to  what  is  called  integral  natnre,  arc  not  essential  or  due 
to  pure  nature,  and  are  therefore  called  indebltfi.     Tlieeoii- 
Bcniicnecs  of  the  fall  consist  in  being  despoiled  of  the  oi^- 
tiid  righteousness,  and  stript  of  these  gifts  OTindebila.    TTie 
original  righteousness  is  not  in  the  natural  but  In  the  super- 
satiiriil,  and  man  being  constituted  in  it  was  raised  to  the 
plane  of  a  destiny  that  could  nut  be  attained  to  by  the  full 
and  normal  deveiopmcntand  useof  his  natural  faculties, 
Iicuco  constituted  iu  that  state  Lis  nature  is  called  elev 
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nature — natura  elevata,  Adam  by  his  prevarication  was 
despoiled  of  this  original  supernatural  righteousness,  and,  as 
he  was  both  the  generic  and  federal  head  in  the  order  of 
genesis  of  mankind,  all  men  were  despoiled  of  it  in  him. 
The  deterioration  of  nature  which  followed  the  loss  of  the 
supernatural  righteousness  was  the  loss  of  integral  nature, 
or  the  indebita ;  that  is,  of  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
body  to  the  mind,  the  inferior  soul  to  the  higher,  the  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  senses  to  reason,  and  reason  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  exemption  from  pain,  sickness,  and  death  of 
the  body,  whence  follow  all  the  moral  and  physical  dis- 
eases and  disorders  which  afflict  our  race,  and  nnder 
which  the  creation  groaneth  in  pain,  sighing  for  deliver- 
ance. This  is  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  has  been  taught  to 
ns.  According  to  this  the  loss  by  original  sin  was  the 
loss  of  supernatural  justice  and  holiness,  together  with  inte- 
gral nature,  and  only  a  negative  deterioration  of  nature 
regarded  as  pure  nature.  But  the  author  makes  no  account 
of  this  original  justice,  denies  by  implication  that  man  either 
had  in  innocence  supernatural  righteousness,  or  by  sin  lost 
any  righteousness  above  nature,  and  defines  original  sin  to 
be  notning  else  than  a  degeneracy  of  human  nature.  As 
he  makes  redemption  the  simple  restoration  of  man  to 
integral  nature,  theandria  the  simple  fulfilment  of  his 
nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  recognizes  no  real  distinction  of 
orders  between  the  natural  and  supernatural.  The  super- 
natural is  simply  in  our  ignorance,  as  the  superintelligible  is 
in  our  impotence  to  know.  If  this  is  not  pure  naturalism 
and  rationalism  we  know  not  what  would  be. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  witli  the  author's  doctrine 
as  to  the  dialectic  character  of  original  sin.  Dialectics  or 
logic,  according  to  tlie  author,  has  its  type  and  model  in  the 
ideal  judgment,  Etis  creat  existentias,  m  which  the  creative 
act  is  the  copula  or  middle  term  uniting  the  two  extremes^ 
ejis  and  existentiaa.  The  archetype  or  prototype  is  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  whence  the  Verhum  or  Word  is  the  copula  or 
middle  term  uniting  the  two  extremes,  Father  and  Holy 
Ghost,  asserted  in  the  Filioque^  or  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  as  the  Greeks 
perhaps  with  more  philosophical  precision  express  it,  "  from 
the  lather  through  the  Son,"  meaning  thereby  to  deny 
what  they  supposed  the  Latins  asserted,  tliat  the  Iloly  Ghost 
proceeds  from  two  principles,  and  to  assert  that  he  proceeds 
irom  one  principle  only,  which  is  true,  if  we  understand  by 
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principle  as  the  Greeks  do,  principle  in  its  strict  sense,  as 
primordial  or  first  principle.  But  this  placin«^  the  proto- 
type of  lop^ic  in  the  union  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
tlirough  tlie  medium  of  the  Lotjos  or  second  term  is  going 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  investigation,  and  plunging  deeper 
into  the  superintelligible  essence  of  God  tlian  we  dare  ven- 
ture. Logic  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  Lo<jos  {k6yoz\  and 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Logos  or  the  second  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity,  we  concede,  for  the  Logos  is  the  tnie 
liffht  wliich  enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world. 
That  the  archetype  of  all  creation  is  in  the  Divine  Being, 
which  is  essential  unity  in  three  Persons,  we  firmly  liold, 
but  that  the  Logos  is  the  creative  act,  and  the  middle  term 
uniting  two  extremes,  whence  logic  or  dialectics,  is  more 
than  we  are  prepared  to  assert,  for  as  we  have  shown  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Divine  essence  and  the  creative  act  is 
not  the  distinction  or  principle  of  tlie  distinction  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  In  tlie  creation,  the  whole  Trinity  acts  in 
the  unity  of  essence,  as  is  asserted  in  the  ideal  formula. 
That  God  is,  as  St.  Thomsis  says^siinilitudorerumomniumy 
we  hold,  and  must  hold,  so  long  as  we  maintain  that  in  him 
is  the  idea  exemplar i^  of  every  thing  he  creates,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  to  trace  the  similitude 
in  all  things. 

Leaving  all  speculations  in  this  superintelligible  region, 
we  are  willing  to  t^ike  the  ideal  formula  as  the  universal 
dialectic  type.  But  in  this  formula  the  copula  does  not 
simply  unite  the  two  extremes,  is  not  the  middle  term  bring- 
ing two  opposites  or  contraries  into  harmony,  and  it  is  not 
just  to  say  that  God  and  existences  are  t«'o  extremes,  or  two 
opposites  united,  conciliated,  and  brought  into  harmony  by 
the  creative  act,  as  we  told  the  author  some  years  ago,  during 
his  lifetime,  for  the  <?;i«l)y  the  creative  act  places  existential^ 
and  so  far  from  the  creative  act  bringing  existences  into 
harmony  and  union  with  ens^  they  are  themselves  that  act 
itself  in  its  extrinsic  terminus,  Gioberti  himself  defines 
in  a  previous  work  existence  or  creation  "the  extrinsecation 
of  the  creative  act."  The  creative  act  does  not  simply  unite 
the  predicate  to  the  subject,  but  by  it  the  subject  produces 
the  predicate.  The  author  falls,  we  fear,  in  applying  his 
formula,  into  the  very  pantheism  the  formula  itself  refutes. 
Indeed  in  this  posthumous  work  he  half  frightens  us. 
Identifying  as  he  does  the  creative  act  with  the  Word  or 
Hypostasis,  thus  making  it  immanent  in  the  divine  £ssencO| 
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and  asserting  it  as  the  middle  terra  uniting  being  and  exist- 
ences as  two  extremes,  as  two  opposites,  or  contraries,  we  see 
not  how  it  is  possible  for  liim  to  escape  the  pantheism 
charged  against  him;  for  if  the  act  is  immanent  in  being  so 
must  be  the  effect,  and  then  the  procession  of  existences  is 
in  being,  not  from  being,  and  the  opposites  reconciled  are 
the  contrarieties  of  being  itself.  So  interpreted  the  Jesuit 
fathers  at  Rome  have  been  right  in  rejecting  his  formula  iis 
pantheistic.  The  archetype  of  the  creative  act  is  immanent 
in  God  as  are  all  archetypes,  but  not  the  act,  for  if  it  were 
the  distinction  between  being  and  existences  would  be  the 
immanent  distinction  or  procession  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head. The  author  shoula  have  studied  Schleiermacher  and 
the  Orientals  less,  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  St 
Thomas,  and  the  definitions  of  the  Church  more. 

If  we  take  the  ideal  formula  as  the  model  of  the  logical 
judgment,  we  must  understand  that  the  subject  creates  or 
produces  the  predicate  either  really  in  the  order  of  being,  or 
intelligibly  in  the  order  of  science.  We  cannot  say  then 
with  the  author  that  truth  and  life  are  in  relation — la  ver- 
itd  e  la  vita  versano  nella  relaziime^  that  is,  the  reality  is 
in  the  relation,  not  in  the  related, — a  doctrine  wo  thought 
ho  had  forever  exploded  in  his  Introduzione  alio  Stuflio 
deUa  Filosojia^  especially  in  his  Degli  Errori  di  liosminL 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  take  the  volume  before  us  as  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  his  doctrine,  we  have  been  most  egre- 
giously  deceived,  and  have  given  him  credit  for  a  philoso- 
phy which  he  has  never  defended,  and  which  was  ours 
rather  than  his.  He  speaks  in  this  volume  of  concrete, 
real,  substintial  relations,  and  resolves  the  essence  of  being 
into  relation.  If  the  essence  of  things  be  relation,  pray,  teU 
us  what  is  related  ?  Being  is  not  relation,  for  it  is  independ- 
ent, self-existent,  real,  necessary,  absolute,  as  Gioberti  has 
maintained  in  his  criticism  on  the  e)i8  in  genere  of  Rosmini. 
There  are  real  relations  in  the  sense  that  real  things  are 
really  related,  but  the  relation  considered  in  itself,  as  pro- 
ficinded  from  the  related^  is  a  mere  abstniction  and  therefore 
a  nullity.  Things  are  really  rehited  to  God  their  Creator, 
and  are  nothing  out  of  that  relation,  that  is,  out  of  or  sev- 
ered from  the  creative  act  that  produces  them,  but  the  con- 
trary is  not  true.  God  is  not  only  in  relation  to  creatures, 
or  only  in  relation  to  his  creative  act.  He  was  under  no 
necessity,  external  or  internal  to  create,  and  creation  pro- 
duces no  change  in  him.     To  be  is  not  in  to  do,  as  our  old 
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Transcendentalist  friends  maintained,  nor  is  God  bein^jj  only 
in  creating,  nor  does  lie  actualize  his  possibility  in  creating^ 
existences.  Creation  is  not  infinite  abyss  or  void  become 
pleronia  or  plenurny  God  is  not  possible  being,  but  actual 
Deing,  actus  purism?nu8,  as  say  the  schoolmen  after 
Aristotle. 

According  to  the  anther's  doctrine  ens  sirnpliciter  wonld 
be  the  most  sophistical  of  all  possible  conceptions,  and  yet 
he  had  in  a  former  work  told  us  VEnte  can  stand  alone, 
and  that  VEnte  e.  Being  is,  is  a  true  judgment.  The  sophist- 
ical is  talking  the  extremes  without  their  middle  term, 
out  of  their  relations.  If  all  truth  and  life  are.  in  relation, 
how  can  being  is  be  a  true  judgment,  since  being  is,  says  no 
more  nor  less  than  ens  sirnpliciter^  at  least  expresses  no- 
relation,  for  ens  and  est  are  iaeutical  ?  Hence,  God  reveals 
his  name  to  Moses,  as  I  am.  Sum  Qui  Sum.  The  relation 
between  being  and  existence  is  not  reciprocal  or  mutual. 
To  conceive  of  God  as  existing  apart  from  his  works,  or  aa 
not  crcator,  would  be  sophistical,  and  consequently  false. 
Therefore  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  necessarily  creator, 
and  therefore  of  creation  as  necessary,  which  conducts  us  to- 
pantheism. 

But  in  the  application  of  dialectics,  the  author  forgets 
that  the  type  of  dialectics  is  in  the  ideal  formula,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  subject  produces  the  predicate.  The  medius 
terminus  unites  the  subject  and  predicate  not  as  two  extremes 
and  two  opposite?,  for  tlie  opposite  of  being  is  not  existence, 
but  nothing,  which  since  it  is  nothing  cannot  be  united,  and 
the  author  is  not  to  be  followed  when  lie  defines  existence 
the  union  of  being  and  nothing,  mediante  the  creative 
act,  or  the  medium  between  being  and  nothing,  for 
between  being  and  nothing  there  is  no  medium,  and  exist- 
ence in  that  it  is  something  is  not  nothing.  But  in  his 
application  ho  conceives  the  subject  not  as  creating  the 
predicate,  but  the  subject  and  predicate  as  the  two  opposite^ 
or  extremes.  Thus  the  Negroes  and  Finns  or  Lapps  are 
sophistical  because  they  dwell  at  tlie  two  extremes,  one  at 
the  extreme  north,  the  other  at  the  equator.  Africa  is  the 
most  sophistical  quarter  of  the  globe,  because  it  is  the  most 
exposed  to  the  extreme  heat.  The  wiiite  races  are  the  most 
dialectic,  the  most  logical,  because  they  inhabit  the  medium, 
the  temperate  zones.  Hence  we  suppose  is  to  be  explained 
•  the  fact  that  in  our  country  the  extreme  abolitionists 
are  at  the  extreme  north,  and  tlie  extreme  fire-eaters  are  at 
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the  extreme  south.  As  our  continent  is  less  methexic,  less 
dialectic  than  Europe  and  Asia,  though  we  see  not  why, 
since  it  lies  within  tlie  same  zones,  the  Europeans  settled 
here  will  in  time  fall  below  the  white  races  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  below  the  yellow  race,  Ciiinese  and  Tartars,  and 
become  of  a  reddish  and  bronzed  complexion  like  the 
aborigines. 

The  dialectic  effects  of*  original  sin,  we  cannot  accept. 
One  of  tiiese  the  author  tells  us  is  the  use  of  reason  or 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  how  can  a  man  who 
has  not  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  and  who  does  not 
inherit  sin,  commit  sin  ?  If  Adam,  before  he  sinned,  had 
not  tlie  use  of  reason,  knew  not  good  and  evil,  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  sin  ?  Moreover,  to  suppose  it,  would  be 
to  suppose  he  was  created  an  infant,  not  an  adult  man,  con- 
trary to  common  sense,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  the- 
ologians, and  contrary  to  what  the  author  himself  says,  who 
maKes  Adam  one  of  the  two  individuals  in  which  the  human 
species  is  completelv  actualized  and  individuated.  What  is 
his  middle  term  uniting  these  two  extremes  or  opposites  ? 
That  sin,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  overruled  and  made 
the  occasion  of  good,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  we  do  deny  that 
the  good  is  ever  the  product  of  the  sin,  sin  original  or  actual 
is  always  sophistical,  always  evil,  and  in  no  sense  can  error 
be  dialectical  and  good.  The  good  either  exists  in  spite  of 
it,  or  is  due  to  the  operation  of  another  cause  than  the  sin 
itself.  We  shall  therefore  never  admit  th^t  original  sin 
under  any  aspect,  or  in  any  respect,  is  logical,  in  accordance 
with  the  logic  of  things,  or  a  profoundly  philosophical 
truth,  evident,  connected  with  the  universal  order  of  things. 
It  is  a  fact  to  wliich  all  nature  and  all  history  bear  witness, 
we  grant  and  deplore,  but  it  is  not  a  trutli,  but  like  all 
sin  a  falsehood  in  the  intellectual  and  an  evil  in  the  moral 
order. 

It  is  thus  we  understand  Gioberti'S  doctrine  as  contained 
in  the  extracts  we  have  made,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
their  plain,  natural,  and  obvious  sense.  It  is  possible,  how- 
tiver,  that  his  friends  may  insist  that  his  language  admits 
of  a  different  interpretation,  one,  if  not  in  consonance 
with  scholastic  theology,  at  least  in  consonance  with  Cath- 
olic faith.  We  by  no  means  pretend  that  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  in  all  things  the  form  of  scholastic  theology, 
or  that  every  departure  from  it  is  a  departure  from  ortho- 
doxy.    We  have  given  as  far  as  we  have  gone  Gioberti's 
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doctrine  as  we  understand  it,  and  we  have  offered  such 
criticisms  on  the  propositions  cited  as  have  seemed  to  us 
just  and  called  for.  We  however  have  not  .yet  done  with 
the  author ;  for  the  present  we  break  off,  but  with  our 
exposition  incomplete.  We  have  much  more  to  say,  and 
sometliing  to  say  in  liis  favor  as  well  as  against  him.  We 
have  thus  far  done  little  more  than  point  out  what  we  regard 
as  his  errors;  we  intend  in  one  or  two  future  articles  to 
indicate  his  trutli  and  to  develop  the  real  contributions  he  has 
made  to  theological  and  philosophical  science.  But  the  pres- 
ent article,  though  incomplete,  and  doing  but  scant  justice 
to  the  work  before  us,  is  perhaps  enough  for  our  readers, 
and  more  than  they  will  be  willing  to  read  and  inwardly 
digest  during  these  hot  summer  days,  and  in  these  times 
when  their  minds  are  engrossed  with  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 


ARTICLE  III. 

« 

PniLOSOPUY    OF   BELIOION. 
IFtom  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  l*«n.l 

A  Western  editor,  who  has  little  occasion  to  put  up  the 
Scotchman's  prayer,  "O  Laird!  gie  us  a  gude  conceit  o^ 
oursels,"  attempts  to  be  witty  and  merry  over  our  advocacy 
of  the  synthetic  method  ;  and  others  have  been  at  some  loss 
to  understand  what  is  the  precise  difference  between  the 
synthetic  and  analytic  methods  we  recognize.  To  our 
merry  critic  we  probably  have  no  answer  to  give  that  would 
be  intelligible ;  to  the  others  who  ask  rather  than  seek  to 
give  information,  and  who  experience  a  real  difficulty  on  the 
subject,  we  may  reply  that  analysis  considers  a  subject  in  its 
several  parts  and  these  several  parts  abstractedly  or  as  isolated, 
while  synthesis  considers  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  the 
several  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  or  as  integrated 
in  it.  In  all  philosophizing,  as  in  all  reasoning,  there  ^ust 
be  both  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  we  do  not  understand, 
and  never  have  understood  by  the  synthetic  method  the 
exclusion  of  analysis.  In  the  synthetic  method  synthesis 
predominates  and  controls  the  analysis ;  in  the  analytic 
method  analysis  predominates  and  controls  the  synthesis.  In 
the  synthetic  method  we  use  analysis  to  fiml  the  synthesis ; 
in  the  analytic  method  we  use  analysis  in  order  to  constmrt 
a  svnthesiflL 
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We  call  the  Scholastic  method  the  analytic  method,  not  be- 
cause it  does  not  aim  at  synthesis,  but  because  it  aims  at  a 
logical  synthesis,  which  is  a  mere  abstract  synthesis,  not 
at  tlie  real  synthesis  of  tinners.  It  constructs,  it  does  not 
find  a  synthesis ;  and  hence  its  synthesis  is  not  a  real  syn- 
thesis but  a  simple  sum  or  summary.  By  it  we  attain 
to  abstract  conceptions,  we  see  or  study  truth  in  detail,  in 
its  separate  or  detached  parts,  not  in  its  real  relations  as  a 
living  and  organic  whole.  There  is,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
question,  back  of  the  Summa  2'heologica  of  St.  Thomas  a 
real,  a  living  synthesis,  as  there  is  back  of  all  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Church  the  living  synthesis  proceeding  from 
the  creative  act  of  God  and  revealed  by  the  Gospel,  in 
which  every  definition  of  the  Church,  every  special  doc- 
trine of  the  Summa  is  integral,  and  may  be  seen  to  be  so 
by  an  intellect  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole,  and  every 
part  in  its  real  relation  to  the  wnole ;  but  this  real  and  liv- 
ing synthesis  is  not  continually  kept  in  view,  is  not  clearly 
and  distinctly  brought  out,  and  by  ordinary  minds  is  neither 
discovered  nor  suspected ;  each  proposition  stands,  as  it  were, 
alone,  as  an  independent  proposition,  not  as  a  part  bearing 
a  relation  to  the  whole,  and  liaving  its  truth  and  signifi- 
cance only  in  that  relation.  All  minds  of  the  first  order 
are  synthetic^  and  comprehend  the  parts  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  while  minds  of  the  second,  or  an  inferior 
order  are  analytic,  and  are  capable  of  comprehending:  the 
whole  only  in  its  parts,  and  lose  themselves  m  particulars.* 
Hence  it  is  that  our  later  philosophers  and  theologi- 
ans who  profess  to  follow  the  mediaeval  masters  give  us  in 
either  theology  or  philosophy  at  best  only  a  summary  of 
particulars  united  by  no  common  bond,  integrated  in  no 
common  principle  that  unites  and  vivifies  the  whole ;  hence 

*It  is  excceclini^ly  interesting  to  follow  out  the  thought  here  merely 
indicated.  St.  Tliomns  teaches  that  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  of  a 
higher  order,  it  understands  by  fewer  ideas,  until  we  ascend  to  God  who 
understands  by  one  only  idea.  .  See  Sura  2'he^4,  p.  1,  Qu.  55,  Art.  3  and 
Qu.  89,  Art.  1,  and  Quodlib.  7,  Art.  3.  Balmes  in  his  Fundamental 
Philomphy  denotes  the  fourth  clmpter  of  his  first  book  to  this  subject, 
and  he  savs  (vol.  1,  p.  81):  '*  Men  of  true  genius  are  distinguished  by  the 
unity  an<l  extent  of  their  conceptions.  If  Ihey  treat  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated question,  they  simplify  it,  consider  it  from  a  high  point  of  view, 
and  determine  one  general  idea  which  sheds  light  upon  all  the  others. 
If  they  have  a  difficulty  to  solve,  they  show  the  root  of  the  error,  and 
with  a  word  dispel  all  the  illusion  of  sophistry.  If  they  use  synthesis, 
they  first  establish  the  principle  which  is  to  serve  as  its  basis,  and  with 
one  dash  trace  the  road  to  be  followed  in  order  to  reach  the  wished-for 
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modern  oflScial  philosophy  is  a  hortus  sicGus^  and  theology 
a  caput  mortuum^  or  rather  a  cabinet  of  specimens,  where 
each  specimen  is  properly  labelled  and  numbered.  To  be  a 
first-class  philosopher  or  a  first-class  theologian  now-a-days 
demands  only  a  good  memory,  or  readiness  in  reading  or 
deciphering  the  labels  and  numbers. 

Synthesis,  rightly  understood,  is  not  something  we  attain 
to  or  construct  by  our  logical  analyses,  but  is  the  re{\l  rela- 
tion in  which  things  actually  exist,  and  to  find  it,  we  must 
study  things  as  they  really  are,  and  see  them  in  their  real 
relation  to  their  first  cause  and  to  their  final  cause.  In  fol- 
lowing the  synthetic  method  we  start  from  the  original  syn- 
thesis of  things,  intuitively  given,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  real  as  of  all  the  knowable,  and  study  to  bring  back  to 
this  synthesis  and  integrate  in  it  the  several  particular 
things  we  observe  and  analyze,  for  these  things  have  no 
meaning,  no  reality  even,  out  of  this  synthesis,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  their  synthetic  relation.  Thus,  if  you  dissolve 
the  synthesis  and  take  either  of  its  terms  as  isolated,  you 
attain  not  to  tnitli,  but  either  to  pantheism  or  to  nullism. 
The  creative  act  is  a  nullity  if  isolated  from  Eiis  or  Being 
whose  act  it  is,  as  creatures  or  existences  are  nullities  if  iso- 
lated from  the  creative  act  on  which  they  are  absolutely 
dependent.  Dissolve  the  synthesis  and  take  the  first  term, 
l^eing,  and  proceed  analytically  from  the  idea  of  Being  to 
the  idea  of  creation,  and  the  only  idea  of  creation  you  can 
attain  to  is  that  of  a  necessary  creation,  or  the  pantheism  of 
Cousin,  bec•au^i{'  analytic  judgments  merely  bring  out  the 
contents  of  the  subject  analyzed,  and  in  them  subject  and 
predicate  are  identical,  and  the  predicate  adds  nothing  to 
the  subje(*t.  If  the  subject  is  real,  necessary,  and  eternal 
Being,  creation,  as  analytically  deducible  therefrom,  must 
be  itself  real,  eternal,  and  necessary  Being,  and  therefore 
no  creation  at  all ;  Ciod  and  the  universe  would  be  identical. 


result.  If  tli(*y  make  use  of  analysis  they  strike  in  its  secret  resort  the 
l>oint  where  (h^eoinposition  is  to  couinience,  they  at  once  open  the  object 
and  reveal  to  us  its  most  obscure  mysteries.  If  there  is  question  of  a  dis- 
covery, while  others  an;  seeking  here  and  there,  they  strike  the  ground 
with  their  foot  and  e.xclaim,   *'  the  treasure  is  here." 

**No  doubt  there  is  in  the  intellectual  order  a  simple  truth  from  which 
all  other  truths  emanate,  one  idea  which  includes  all  other  idejis.  This 
philosoi)hy  teaches,  and  the  efforts,  the  natural  and  instinctive  tenden- 
cies of  every  intelligence  toiling  after  Himi)licity  and  unity  show  it;  such 
also  is  the  dictate  ot  conmion  sen.se,  which  considers  that  thought  the 
high(\st  and  noblest  which  is  the  mast  comprr»hensive  and  the  most 
simple."  Ed. 
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Exclude  the  subject  and  proceed  to  deduce  the  idea  of  Cre- 
ator from  tlie  simple  analysis  of  existence,  you  would 
equally  fail  to  attain  to  the  idea  of  God,  since,  as  we  have 
said,  analytic  judgments  add  no  predicate  to  the  subject, 
and  can  bring  out  only  what  is  already  contained  in  it, 
though  before  analysis  not  apprehended. 

The  illusion  of  our  philosophers  and  some  of  our  theolo- 
gians on  this  point  is  in  the  fact  that  they  unconsciously  in 
analyzing  existence  or  the  contingent,  do  recognize  and 
assert  the  necessary  and  real  as  creating  it.  The  contingent 
is  dependent  and  therefore  cannot  stand  alone  on  its  own 
basis,  and  is  inconceivable  without  that  which  is  not  con- 
tingent on  which  it  depends  for  existence.  In  itself,  isolated 
from  God,  it  is  simply  nothing.  The  analysis  of  nothing 
gives  nothing ;  from  nothing,  nothing  comes.  Therefore 
analysis  of  the  simple  idea  of  existence,  or  existence  by  itself 
alone,  conducts  directly  and  immediately  to  nuUism.  Here 
are  the  two  rocks  on  which  modern  philosophy  splits. 
German  philosophy,  starting  from  Being,  or  what  it  calls 
the  Absolute,  remains  forever  in  Being  or  the  Absolute,  and 
<5an  never  assert  the  contingent  or  relative.  Cartesianism, 
or  the  prevailing  French  philosophy,  starting  from  personal 
existence,  or  the  contingent,  remains  forever  in  it,  and  can 
never  get  beyond  subjectivism,  to  the  assertion  of  real  and 
necessary  Being,  that  is  to  say,  is  doomed  to  end  in  simple 
nihilism.  This  too  was  the  case  with  all  ancient  Pagan 
philosophy,  for  that  dissolved  the  original  synthesis  by  leav- 
ing out  the  copula,  and  turned  forever  in  the  subject,  real 
and  necessary  Being,  or  in  the  predicate,  contingent  and 
dependent  existence. 

We  avoid  either  error  only  by  recognizing  the  original 
synthesis,  or  divine  synthetic  judgment  intuitively  affirmed 
to  us.  Being  creates  existences.  Having  in  this  judgment 
the  three  terms  which  embrace  all  reality,  analysis  of  any 
one  of  the  terms  is  subordinated  to  it,  and  enlightened  and 
directed  by  it.  Analysis  is,  then,  obliged  to  study  things 
not  merely  in  themselves  but  in  their  relations,  and  thus 
remains  within  the  region  of  reality.  In  this  original  syn- 
thetic? judgment  there  are  tlie  three  terms  of  a  judgment 
proper,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  and  these  three  terms 
are  not  only  the  basis  or  foundation  of  all  reality,  but  they 
run  through  it  and  are  preserved  through  all  the  range  of 
secondary  causes  and  effects;  so  that  following' the  syn- 
thetic method,  analysis  cannot  isolate  or  take  things  out 
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of  tlie  rulations  implied  or  asserted  in  tliis  jndp:ment. 
proper  enbjoct  of  analysis  becomca  nndcr  tlie  Byntlietio 
metliod  not  particular  things  in  tlieir  isolation,  bnt  prticD- 
hirs  in  tlieir  relations  to  the  ^ncml  or  tlio  whole;  i( 
becomce  simply  an  instniment  of  synthesis,  and  serves  onl 
to  render  more  apparent  or  more  striking  the  real  Byiithesi 
wliicli  embraces  all  things,  Being  and  existences  in  thei 
actual  relatione. 

Alt  plnlosophy  deserving  that  name  is  necessarily  b; 
tlietic;   it  is  really  the  coil-ta  of  the  Greeks,  the  sapi 
of  the  Latins,  and  is  properly  defined,  tlie  science  and  appl 
cation  of  principles.     Its  aim  is  to  ascertain  and  to  compi 
liend  the  real  principies  of  things,  causm  cfiumrdtn,  undi 
stood  both  as  nrst  principles  and  last  principles,  or  as  fii 
cause  and  final  cause,  and  tlieir  application  in  the  order 
pi-oduction  and  in  the  order  of  consnmination,  or  in  fl 
first  and  second  cosmic  cycles — ae  Gioberti  wonid  say, 
genesis  and  palingenesis  or  palingeneeia.     Sucli  being  til 
uatiire  and  aim  of  pliilosopjiy,  it  is  only  sad  merriment  tin 
sneers  at  our  preference  of  the  synthetic  to  the  annlytii 
method,  and  a  merriment  which  proves  that  he  who  indulgeu 
it  has  yet  to  obtain  the  first  philosophic  conception;   and 
that  how  much  soever  he  may  liave  read  lu  philosophical 
works,  how  much  soever  he  may  have  studied  Dmowski, 
Libeniture,  Bunvier,  or  the  Lugdunensie,  he  lias  not  entered 
■  even  the  vestibule  of  the  teuiplc  of  philosophy,  far  less 
adytum. 

This  being  premised,  we  ran  understand  what  should 
meant  by  tlie  Pliilosophy  of  Itevclation.     By  revelation 
understand  the  making  known,  or  the  communication  to  mai 
in  &  snpeniiitunil  manner,  of  an  order  of  truth  above  tli 
natural  oi-dcr  or  tlmt  which  comes  within  the  range,  by  il 
own   unaesiett^l   powers,  of  our  natural   reason.      By  the 
philosophy  of  revelation  is  to  be  understood  the  truths  eo 
made  known  or  communicated,  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  natural,  or  what  we  may  term  tlie  rational  order,  or 
tlie  comprehension  of  both  orders  of  truth  in  tlieir  real  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  or  their  real  syntliesis,  and  in  their 
relation  in  common  to  God  the  eolirce  of  all  truth,  thS  first 
cause,  and  to  God  the  end  of  all  existence,  or  univei 
final  cause.     Tlie  propriety  of  a  Philosophy  of  Revelatit 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  real  relation,  ind< 
pendent  of  our  thought,  which  onr  thought  does  not  ci-eat 
out  simply  discovere  or  appruhende,  between  the  two  ordei 
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of  truth,  that  they  are  not  two  mutually  independent  orders, 
but  mutually  touch  and  complete  each  other,  and  are  both 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  when  seeking  to  explain  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  either.  Neither  order 
Btands  by  itself  alone  or  is  for  itself  alone,  but  each  is  for 
tlie  other;  and  neither  in  the  most  general  and  ultimate 
end  of  man  is  completed  without  the  other,  or  the  desiffn 
of  Providence  in  regard  to  man  and  the  universe  fully 
accomplished.  To  explain  this  relation,  to  show  the  mutual 
harmony  of  the  two  orders,  the  unity  of  their  origin,  the  one 
common  law  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  their  final 
integration  in  union  with  God  as  the  universal  final  cause, 
was  the  purpose  of  Gioberti  in  the  work  some  fragments 
of  which  he  had  only  written  when  death  overtook  him. 
Whether  his  work,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  have 
been  all  that  could  be  desired  on  the  subject,  may  well  be 
doubted;  but  that  it  would  have  thrown  great  light  on 
many  of  the  highest,  most  important,  and  most  di^cult 
problems  with  which  the  human  mind  grapples  or  can 
grapple,  no  one  who  has  made  himself  at  all  acquainted 
witti  the  philosophical  genius  and  vast  erudition  of  this 
remarkable  man  can  for  one  moment  question.  The  frag- 
ments which  his  friend  has  collected  and  here  published 
are  so  many  Torsos  for  the  study  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian.  Much  is  wanting ;  but  what  we  have  are 
master-pieces  in  their  way. 

In  our  last  Review  we  criticised  unsparingly  what  we 
regarded  as  the  errors  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 
These  errors  are:  1.  Confounding  the  natural  and  super- 
natural, or  virtually  denying  all  real  distinction  between 
them  ;  2.  Identifying  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  with 
the  creative  act;  3.  Representing  the  Incarnation  as  the 
completion  of  the  act  of  creation,  and  each  man  as  an 
inchoate  God,  or  a  God  that  begins ;  4.  Representing  original 
sin  as  dialectical/as  well  as  sophistical ;  and  5.  Asserting  that 
all  truth  and  life  consist  in  relation.  Some  of  our  merry 
critics,  who  come  under  the  description  of  what  the  late 
Daniel  Webster  called  captores  verborum^  whether  in  good 
Latin  or  not,  would  add  a  sixth,  namely,  that  he  uses  the 
terms  methexis  and  mimesis^  or  in  Italian,  la  metessi  and 
la  mimesi ,'  terms  which  they  probably  are  not  familiar 
with,  or  at  least  aflfect  not  to  understand. 

In  a  reply  to  these  merry  critics,  we  may  say  the  words 
are  not  uncommon  in  contemporary  Italian,  and  the  genius 
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of  our  la n^ruage  admits  the  iticorporatioa  of  citUer  Greek  i 
Latin  words  iii  scientifio  writing,  when  needed.     The  tern 
in  question  are  very  convenient,  and  bavo  no  eqnivaleiits  | 
Anglo-Saxon.      Tliey   eaiinot    lie    traiisliited    htcvally  av 
exactly  by  any  tenne  we  are  acqnaiiited  iritli  in  English  | 
in  Latin,  and  therefore  iu  tiauslpting  we  transfer  tnem  f 
their  Gi-eek.  not  in  tlieir  Itutiauized  form.     They  ai-e  goQ 
Greek,  and  are  need  hy  Plato  and  by  Clemens  Aloxandnnd 
substantially  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  nsed  hy  Giobertr 
and  pertain  to  n  deeper  mid  truer  piiiiosophy  than  they  wlj 
object  to  them  appear  to  have  mastered.     Amongst  lati 
authors,  St.   Augustine   is   tlie   only   one  wo   have  foius 
thorougldy  itc<jii»inted  with  the  philosophy  to  which  tliflf 
terms  pertain.    He  uses  in  tiioir  place  intfUtglhle  and  vhibU 
but  though  the  best  terms  Le  hod  in  Lutln.  they  are  not  theff 
oxact  ei|uivaleutB.     The  nietliexis  is  indeed  the  intelligible, 
but  it  is  the  created  intelligible ;  the  mimesis  is  tlie  visible, 
bat  it  i^  the  visible  that  irnilAtee  or  symbolizes  tlie  created 
intelligible.     Froperly  speaking,  however,   the  intelligible 
is  not  created,  and  tlierefore  its  substitution  for  the  mctliexis 
is  liable  to  lead  t«  a  very  important,  a  \ery  mischievous 
urror,  traces  of  which  we  tmd  in  some  Scholastics  and  e 
ciully  in  our  modern  German  rationalists. 

Metitexis  is  the  ijenits,  the  vniverml  of  the  Schoolmei 
but  it  defines  what  neither  genus  nor  univeraal  does,  a 
avoids  tlie  error  alike  of  the  Bealists,  Conceptualists,  a 
Kominalifits.     ^Vhat    arc    univermiaf   what   are  generam 
ask  tlie  Schoolmen.     Some  answer,  they  are  mere  word" 
others  that  they  are  mental  coiieeptions ;  others  that  tlu 
ai-e  entities.     Tlie  last  were  called  Kealists;  but,  if  yon  a 
■universale  or  genera  are  entities,  then  you  can  have  m 
without  men.     The  hrst  were  called  Nomiimliets;  and  if  yfli 
say  with  them  univeraala  or  genera  are  mere  words  win 
nothing  corre-sponding  to  them  existing  a  pa/rte  rei^  tha 
you  have  men  without  man,  and  the  generation  of  indivia 
uals  is  inexplicable  and  inconceivable.     If  yon  say  witli  t* 
eecond,  or  Couceptualists,  that  they  are  mere  mental  eonce^ 
tions,  you  escape  no  difficulty  of  the  Nominalists.     Lat2 
writers  call  them  ideas,  and  understand  by  ideas  esMntm^ 
rerum  metapfiyitii-m,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  types  or  exemplars  01 
thuigs  in  the  divine  mind,  and  tlierefore  indistingnishablo 
from  the  divine  essence  itself,  which  is  either  nominalism  or 
pantheism,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  tiie  interpretor. . 
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The  word  meihexisy  which  implies  participation,  expresses 
accurately  the  truth  which  the  Schoolmen  failed  to  discover, 
or  at  least  to  express.  Genera,  according  to  the  philosophy 
to  which  this  word  pertains,  are  not  merely  participatea  by 
individuals,  whence  generation,  but  themselves  participate 
of  Being ;  so  that  the  methexis  participates  of  Being  through 
the  act  of  creation,  like  every  creature,  and  is  participated 
of  by  the  individuals  of  the  race,  and  expresses  precisely 
tlie  relation  of  the  genus  to  the  Creator  ana  to  the  creature, 
subsisting  never  without  either.  The  methexis  is  never 
without  the  mhnesis,  or  the  mimesis  without  the  methexis — 
tlie  race  without  the  individual,  or  the  individual  without 
the  race,  which  it  individuates,  imitates,  and  symbolizes. 

We  shall  understand  this  better  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
God  created  all  things,  and  caused  all  things  created  to  bring 
forth  f niit  af t<3r  their  kind.  Thus  there  is  to  be  considered, 
first,  creation;  second,  generation,  production,  not  repro- 
duction, as  too  often  improperly  asserted.  The  methexis  of 
the  universe  is  creat<3d,  and  is,  m  Gioberti's  philosophy,  the 
creative  act  extrinsecated,  or  the  extrinsecation  of  the  Ver- 
hum.,  the  Word,  extrinsecated  in  an  individual  male  and 
female,  of  each  kind  or  species.  If  we  speak  of  man,  the 
methexis  was  immediately  created  and  individualized  in 
Adam,  in  whom  there  is  the  perfect  union  of  the 
methexis  and  the  mimesis,  or  the  completion  of  the 
methexis  with  the  mimesis.  But  from  Adam,  from  whose 
side  Eve  was  taken,  or  who  was,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  it  is  said,  created  male  and  female,  the  individual 
tion  of  the  methexis  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  same  order  is  constituted  in  principle  through  all  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  universe.  The  methexis  is  actual 
m  relation  to  the  Creator,  potential  in  relation  to  individuals. 
But  the  methexis  has  and  may  have  other  applications,  for 
the  analogy  of  generation  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
Creator's  works,  and  in  all  created  things  which  can  be  objects 
of  our  thouojht,  we  may  discover  the  methexic  and  mimetic 
elements,  often  expressed  by  the  terms  substance  and  form, 
the  real  and  the  apparent,  the  thinff  and  its  symbol,  the 
type  and  its  fulfilment.  When  the  bcriptures  say,  God  is 
angry,  or  he  repents,  they  speak  mimetically,  symbolically, 
and  the  methexic  truth  is  what  is  really  intended  by  these 
forms  of  expression.  All  language  is  either  methexic  or 
mimetic  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
considered;  mimetic  as  to  the  form,  methexic  as  to  the 
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noetic  truth  expressed  ;  mimetic  as  a  sign,  methexic  in  that 
wliich  is  signified  to  the  understanding.  The  temis  may 
thus  he  universally  applied,  and  their  application  is  war- 
ranted by  that  great  principle  which  St.  Thomas,  after 
Plato  and  St.  Augustine,  lays  down,  that  God  is  aimilitudo 
rerum  omnium^  or  that  all  things,  in  their  order  and  accord- 
ing to  their  kind  and  species,  copy  or  imitate  him  as  their 
grand  archetype  or  prototype.  All  orders  of  the  cosmos  or 
visible  universe  exist  methexically  and  mimetically,  the 
methexic  manifesting  itself  continually  in  the  mimetic,  and 
the  mimetic  struggling  eternally  to  become  methexic.  In 
this  way  the  life,  the  discord,  and  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse are  produced  and  perpetuated. 

Since  writing  our  previous  article  on  Gioberti,  a  learned 
friend,  far  better  versed  in  the  language  and  thought  of 
Gioberti  than  we  are,  has  suggested  to  us  that  most  of  our 
criticisms  arc  mistakes,  and  rest  either  on  our  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  real  meaning  of  the  author,  or  on  our  having 
taken  the  opinions  of  a  particular  school  of  theologians  for 
Catholic  doctrine  itself.  We  charged  Gioberti  with  con- 
founding the  natural  and  supernatural,  or  with  recognizing 
no  real  distinction  between  them,  or  with  virtually  denying 
all  sui>ernatural  ordei*  as  distinct  from  the  natural  and  above 
it.  Ihis  his  friend  says,  is  hot  true,  for  the  author  asserts 
most  positively  such  order,  and  his  whole  philosophy  of 
revelation  demands  it,  only  what  we  call  the  supernatural 
he  ciills  palingenesia,  and  places  in  the  second  cycle,  or  the 
return  of  man  to  God,  as  his  final  Cause.  The  whole 
Christian  order  originates  in  and  depends  on  the  Incarna- 
tion indeed,  but  it  is  ordered  in  relation  to  man's  destiny, 
or  return  to  God  as  his  supreme  Good,  not  to  his  origin  in 
God  as  his  first  cause,  and,  therefore,  though  it  may  have, 
since  it  proceeds  from  God,  within  itself  the  two  motions, 
it  must  necessarily,  when  taken  in  its  cosmic  relation,  per- 
tiiin  to  the  second  cycle,  as  Gioberti  asserts.  It  is  a  new 
creation,  indeed,  for  it  originates  in  the  immediate  creative 
act  of  (4od,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  original  creation 
throughout,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  palingenesia,  r<?<7c;i<?ra- 
tiouy  or  a  new  birth.  It  has  reference  to  generation,  and  re- 
news it  by  grace. 

The  friend  of  Gioberti  continues  :  '*  The  doctrine  you  oppose  to  the 
author  is  unteniible,  for  it  makes  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  two  dis- 
tinct, independent,  and  disconnected  creations,  with  only  an  arbitrary 
and  unreul  relation  between  them.     Neither  has  any  reason  hi  the  other. 
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On  your  doctrine  nature  might  easily  sufTleo  for  itself,  and  complete  itself 
in  its  own  order.  Man,  if  he  had  been  left  to  nature  alone,  even  as  hia 
nature  now  subsists,  could  have  had  not  only  no  conception  of  any  thing 
above  nature,  but  no  aspiration  even  to  any  good  above  natural  beati- 
tude, above  the  limited,  the  finite,  and,  consequently,  no  aspiration  to 
possess  an  infinite  and  unbounded  good,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  Great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  especially  St.  Thomas.  Man, 
on  the  theory  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  you  have  adopted  and  re- 
fined upon,  is  not  even  in  potentia  to  the  supernatural.  How  then  do 
you  bring  the  supernatural  to  him.  or  bring  him  to  the  supernatural,  and 
Bupernaturalize  your  natural  man  ?  On  your  theory  you  do  not  harmo- 
nize nature  and  grace,  the  natural  and  supernatural ;  and.  in  spite  of  all 
your  cflorts.  run  into  an  absurd  dualism.  There  is  and  can  be  on  tlie 
supposition  of  the  ftiata$  ruUurapura  no  commerce  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  and  can  at  best  be  only  a  sort  of  pre-established  har- 
mony, like  that  which  Leibnitz  imagined  to  explain  the  relation  l)etween 
Boul  and  body.  You  fall  into  the  very  analytical  errors  you  seek  to 
avoid,  and  instead  of  being  a  syntlietist,  are  a  dualist. 

"You  complain  of  Gioberti  that  he  denies  the  status  ruUurm  purm 
imagined  by  theologians,  and  undertake  to  prove  that  such  state  cannot 
be  denied  without  contradicting  the  definitions  of  tlie  Church,  especially 
the  definition  given  in  the  condemnation  of  the  fifty-fifth  proposition  of 
Baius:  Deits  non  potuUsei  ab  initio  talem  ereare  hominem,  gnalis  nunc 
nandtur.  This  and  the  other  propositions  of  Baius  condemned  by  St. 
Pius  v.,  you  should  bear  in  mind,  were  not  condemned  as  in  no  sense 
true,  but  as  false  and  heretical  in  the  sense  of  the  (v^serterH,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  maintained  by  Baius  and  his  adherents.  They 
maintain  that  God  must  have  originally  created  and  endowed  man  with 
the  natural  powers  and  faculties  necessary  to  attain  his  destiny;  but  as 
man,  as  he  is  now  born,  evidently  has  not  those  powers  and  faculties,  he 
<;ouId  not  liave  created  him  from  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now  born. 
In  this  sense  tlie  proposition  is  condemned,  and  what  is  really  asserted 
by  the  condemnation  is  not  that  God  could  have  created  man  such  as 
he  is  now  born,  but  that  he  couhl  have  created  man  without  the  natural 
powers  and  faculties  necessary  to  atUiin  to  final  beatitude.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Bull  of  the  Holy  Pontiff,  and  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Berti,  the  theologian  of  Benwlict  XIV..  and  is  confirmed,  in  some  sense, 
by  the  refusal  of  Benedict  XIV.,  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Berti  which  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  solicited.  *  Berti,*  aiys 
.Pire  Gratry  in  a  note  to  his  Connaiaaunee  de  Dieu,  '  maintains  the  exist- 
ence of  a  natural,  innate  desire  in  man  of  the  intuitive  vision.  He  has 
for  him  the  whole  Scotist  school,  before  and  after  Baius.  He  has  for 
him  St.  Thomjis  in  the  two  Sums,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Thomiats, 
especially  Durandus  and  Soto.  Molina  and  Estius.  though  not  admitting 
the  existence  of  this  natural  desire,  agree  that  it  is  permitted  to  hold  it. 
and  Uiat  it  is  even  the  common  opinion  of  the  Scholastics,  whose  doctrine 
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Molina  suina  up  in  the  sentence:  Beatiiudinem  in  partieulari  «tw  finem 
nostrum  naiuralem,  non  quoad  asHcuUonem,  aed  quoad  appetitum  et  poten^ 
Uam  passivam,  Suarez  mokes  the  same  avowal.  But  Bcllarmin  (de 
Oratia  Pnmi  HorrUrUs,  I.  cap.  7)  is  remarkably  explicit  on  this  point, 
and  full  of  the  Augustinian  sense.  He  asserts,  after  remarking  that  non 
parva  qusestio  est  sitne  sempiterna  bcatitudo,  quoe  in  visione  Dei  sila  est, 
tinis  hominis  naturalis  aut  supernatural  is,  Beatitudinem  firum  hominit^ 
naturalem  CMC  quoad  appetitum,  non  quoad  assecutionem  ;  and  adds:  Non 
e&t  autem  natura  humana  indignum,  aed  contra  poUiis  ad  maximam  ^u$ 
pertinet  dignitatem,  quod  ad  sulflimiorem  finem  eondita  nt,  quam  ut  eum 
aolie  natura  sua  viribus  atUngere  possii.* 

'*  As  it  is  allowable  to  assert  the  existence  in  man  of  the  natural  innate 
desire  of  beatitude  possible  only  in  glorification,  or  tisio  Dei  tntuitiva, 
and  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  desire  cannot  be  naturally  ful- 
filled, it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  Gk)d  could  have  created  man  in  the 
beginning  such  as  he  is  now  born,  that  is,  with  the  innate  natural  desire 
of  a  good,  or  beatitude,  without  the  natural  ability  to  attain  to  it.  In 
other  words,  you  cannot  conclude  from  the  existence  of  the  desire  the 
natural  ability  to  attain  its  satisfaction,  because  it  may  have  entered  into 
the  designs  of  Providence  to  satisfy  it  by  supernatural  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  absence  of  the  ability,  the  non- 
existence of  the  desire. 

'*  The  existence  of  this  desire  of  beatitude,  without  the  natural  ability 
to  fulfil  it,  or  to  attain  its  satisfaction,  that  is,  to  see  €k>d  in  the  beatific 
vision,  is  a  proof  that  God  could  not  have  created  and  le{t  man  in  a  state 
of  pure  nature,  for  it  is  repugnant  to  his  goodness,  or  even  justice,  to 
suppose  him  to  have  created  man,  and  implanted  in  his  natui*e  desires 
for  which  he  provides  no  means  of  satisfaction.  This  principle  is  recog- 
nized by  all  our  theologians  in  their  arguments  from  reason  and  nature 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  desire,  if  natural,  and  placed  in 
the  heart  by  the  Creator  him^^elf,  is  a  pledge  or  promise  on  the  part  of 
God  of  the  means  of  its  fulfilment.  In  giving  the  desire,  he  promises  to 
render  the  end  attainable.  But  as  the  end  is  not  and  cannot  be  attain- 
able by  any  natural  faculty,  God  gives,  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  a 
pledge  or  promise  of  the  supernatural,  and,  therefore,  the  status  natura 
pura  is  not  only  not  a  real  state,  but  an  impossible  state.  This  desira 
is  for  an  infinite  and  unbounded  good,  which  is  and  can  be  only  God, 
the  Supreme  Good  itself.  This  good  is  not  attainable  by  any  of  the 
powers  conceded  to  man  in  the  status  natura  pura;  and  as  the  only 
good  to  which  that  nature,  supposing  it  to  be  possible,  can  attain,  is 
only  an  imperfect,  a  limited  good,  it  can  never  satisfy  our  natural 
desire,  and  therefore  can  never  be  natural  beatitude,  or  that  in  which 
the  so  il  can  repose  in  peace.  The  notion,  then,  of  a  natural  beatitude, 
therefore  of  the  statics  natura  pura,  is  untenable,  and  must  be  given  up. 

"  Lr  contending  for  the  state  of  pure  nature,  you  have  followed,  indeed,. 
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the  theologians  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  you  have  departed  from  the 
great  current  of  Catholic  theology,  and  are  yourself  more  exposed  to- 
cenBure  from  maintaining  it,  than  Gioberti  is  for  denying  it.  You 
should  have  remembered,  in  arguing  against  him,  that  you  were  opposing 
to  him  only  a  modern  theological  opinion,  not  the  generally  received 
doctrine  of  Catholic  fathers  and  theologians  in  all  ages.  You  should  have 
remembered  that  Gioberti  has  with  him  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Thomists,  all  the  Scotists,  and  especially  the  Augiis- 
tinians  ;  and  as  these  have  never  been  condemned  or  censured  by  the 
Church  on  this  point,  he  is,  at  least,  as  safe  in  agreeing  with  them  as  you 
are  in  agreeing  with  the  Jesuits.  Besides,  his  view  belongs  to  a  much 
deeper,  a  more  philosophical,  and  less  superficial  theology  than  that  which 
I  must  believe  you  have  quite  too  hastily  adopted.  You  started  right  m 
your  Admonitions  to  Protestants,  commenced  some  years  ago,  but  as  yel 
left  incomplete,  apparently  because  you  hesitated  to  follow  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  you  had  proceeded,  that  nature  does  not  suffice  for  itself, 
and  has  not,  and  cannot  have  its  beatitude  in  its  own  order.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  you  abandoned  this  sound  Augustinian  principle,  and 
became  entangled  in  the  specious,  but  superficial  sophisms  of  a  school  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  which  has  exerted  a  pernicious  infiuence 
on  modem  theologicaPand  philosophical  studies. 

"  Even  they  who  assert  the  possibility  of  the  status  'natures  puras,  are 
obliged  to  concede,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  man  has  his  destiny  in  the 
supernatural  order,  or,  as  Gioberti  would  say,  ultra-natural,  an  order 
lying  beyond  nature,  not  included  in  the  cosmos,  but  necessary  to  its 
completion  or  fulfilment.  Perhaps  a  deeper  philosophy,  and  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject,  would  lead  them  a  little  farther,  and  show  that 
God,  having  given  to  man  the  natural  desire  for  beatitude  attainable  only 
in  glorification,  this  supernatural  order  was  thereby  rendered  necessary, 
that  notiiing  short  of  a  supernatural  union  with  himself,  through  the 
Incarnation,  could  possibly  secure  beatitude.  Beatitude  demands  the 
complete  and  perfect  satisfaction  of  desire,  its  complete  and  perfect  fulfil- 
ment ;  but  the  desire,  as  we  find  it  in  man,  can  be  satisfied  or  fulfilled 
with  nothing  short  of  glorification.  God  might,  perhaps,  have  created 
man  without  this  desire  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might  have  created  him  a  pure 
animal  ;  but  then  he  would  have  been  no  longer  man,  or  endowed  with 
a  rational  soul.  Having  determined  to  create  man  or  rational  soul,  he 
could  not  give  him  beatitude  in  a  created  order,  for  no  rational  soul  can 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  infinite,  and  not  even  Qod  can 
'create  the  infinite.  The  only  possible  beatitude  for  a  rational  soul  is  in 
the  possession  of  God  himself  ;  and  as  no  created  nature  can,  by  its  own 
powers,  however  high  you  exalt  them,  attain  to  this  possession,  beati- 
tude can  never  be  naturally  attainable,  and  can  be  attainable  only  by 
supernatural  means,  aids,  or  assistance.     The  supernatural,  in  your  sense 

of  the  word,  then,  must  have  entered  into  the  original  design  of  tiie 
Vol.  n.— 18 
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Creator  in  creating  man,  and  be  assumed  as  necessarj  to  complete  or 
fulfll  it. 

"  Your  objection,  then,  to  Globerti,  that  ho  represents  the  paliD^nesia 
as  the  second  cycle,  and  asnerts  it  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  flrsl 
cycle,  or  what  is  initial  and  inchoate  in  genesis,  rests  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion. It  Is  founded  in  a  mistake  on  your  part,  and  shows  tlie  inade- 
quacy of  your  theology,  and  not  the  unsoundness  of  his.  For  what  else 
can  it  be  than  what  ho  represents  it,  if  it  is  any  thing  ?  You  seem  to 
suppose  that  making  it  tlie  complement  of  what  is  initial  in  nature  is 
to  confound  it  with  nature,  and  to  deny  all  real  distinction  between  the 
natural*  and  the  supernatural.  But  this  is  not  so.  Gioberti  defines  the 
8Ui)ernatural  to  be  the  immodiate  act  of  Gol,  or  that  which  God  does 
immediately,  not  through  the  medium  of  second  cau.ses,  and  therefore  he 
terms  it  the  inexplicable,  not  because  it  is  without  law,  for  every  act  of 
God  is  law,  but  because  it  is  explicable  by  no  natural  law,  or  laws  inher- 
ent in  the  cosmos.  Here  is  a  very  intelligible  distinction  between  tho 
natural  and  supernatural.  Moreover,  your  insinuation  that  he  confounds 
tlie  supernatural  with  thesupcrintelligible.  is  unjust.  The  superintelligil>le 
is  that  which  exceeds  our  capacity  to  know,  as  the  essences  of  things,  but 
may  still  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  an  intelligence  capable  of  tak- 
ing in  the  whole  of  nature,  explicable  by  natural  laws.  The  supernatural 
is  not  superintclligible  regai*ded  as  the  immediate  act  of  God  ;  a  miracle 
is  a  supernatural  act,  but  not  superintelligible  ;  it  is  simply  inexplicable 
by  any  natural  law,  and  therefore  is  called  supernatural,  and  referred  to 
God  as  its  immediate  author.  What  lias  misled  you,  was  your  feeling 
that  Catholic  faith  obliges  us  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  natunil 
bt^atitude,  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  completed  in  her  own  order 
without  supernatural  assistance,  or  its  elevation  to  a  higher  order, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  desire  for  the  infinite,  innate  in  man  and 
inseparable  from  his  nature,  can  be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the 
finite,  the  creature,  or  mere  created  good.  If  you  had  seen  that  natural 
beatitude  is  impossible,  and  that  the  cosmos  must  be  completed  in  palin- 
gcnesia,  or  not  completed  at  all,  and  man  fail  to  return  to  God  as  final 
cause,  you  would  have  seen  that  the  assertion  of  Gioberti  by  no  means 
confounds  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  obscures  the  distinction 
between  them. 

*•  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  overlooked  in  all  your  criticisms  on 
Gioberti  what  he  calls  the  faculty  of  soonnfeUif/enza,  which  lies  at  tho 
basis  of  his  whole  theory  of  the  sunernatural.  You  may  dispute  whether 
what  he  dcKcribos  should  be  called  a  faculty  or  not,  but  you  ciumot  deny 
and  must  assert  in  the  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  own  insufficiency,  and  its 
aptitude  for  a  knowledge  which  it  has  not,  and  cannot  attain  to  by  its 
own  natural  ability.  He  defines  it  the  souPs  consciousness,  or  sense  of 
its  own  potentiality.  It  is  this  faculty  In  the  soul,  not  of  knowing  the 
superintclligible  indeed,  but  of  knowing  its  own  impotence,  that  renders 
it  capable  of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the  superintelligible,  and  under- 
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Standing  the  necessity  of  the  palingencsia  to  reduce  its  potcntinlity  to 
act,  and  to  complete  in  glorification  what  is  now  initial  in  its  existence. 
The  soul  has  an  interaal  sense  of  its  innate  capacity  for  the  infinite,  for 
an  unbounded  good,  for  glorification  in  union  with  God  as  its  final  cause, 
and  it  is  from  this  internal  sense  that  springs  that  unl)Oundcd  desire  that 
can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  possessing  the  infinite.     Some  little 
attention  to  tliis  part  of  OiolHsrti'sphHosophy  would  enable  you  to  under- 
stand how  the  supernatural  may  at  once  be  natural  or  supernatural, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  considered;  supernatural 
considered  in  its  origin  and  end,  and  as  a  means  or  medium  to  an  end; 
natural  when  considered  as  fulfilling  the  natural  desire  of  the  heart,  and 
supplying    man's  natural    impotence,  or  actualizing  his  potentiality. 
Ciirislianity,  I  need  not  tell  you,  while  it  reveals  the  origin,  is  the  religion 
of  the  means  and  the  end,  and,  therefore,  if  it  have  reference  to  man  at 
all,  must  be  the  completion  of  man's  second  cycle  or  return,  without  loss 
of  individuality,  to  God  as  his  final  cause  or  last  end.    In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  regeneration,  as  it  presupposes  genesis  or  generation, 
cannot  be  in  the  firat  cycle,  but  must  be  in  the  second,  and  pertain  to 
man's  return  to  God,  and  not  to  his  procession,  by  way  of  creation,  from 
God.     It,  as  supernatural  and  therefore  depending  on  his  immediate  act, 
no  doubt  proceeds  from  God,  but  it  is  not  a  procession  of  existences 
from  God,  for  the  existences  it  concerns  have  already  proceeded  from 
Ood  as  their  Creator,  and  are  presupposed  in  genesis.     The  creation  in 
the  case  is  not  the  creation  of  new  existences,  but  the  creation  of  new  or 
additional  means  by  which  men  alread}*^  created  may  attain  to  their  true 
end.     Creation  as  the  medium  or  means  to  the  end.  or  the  motion  of  the 
means  from  God,  Gioberti,  of  course,  concedes,  and,  in  this  sense,  what 
you  assert  with  regard  to  the  two  cycles  in  the  palingencsia  may  be  con- 
ceded; but  it  makes  nothing  to  your  purpose,  for,  to  be  any  thing  to  your 
purpose,  there  must  be  created  originally  a  palingenesiac  order  of  exist- 
ences superior  to  and  distinct  from  the  cosmic,  and  then  the  palingen- 
esiac return  of  existences  to  God  would  not  be  the  return  and  glorifica- 
tion of  men,  but  of  this  new  palingenesiac  oixler  of  existences.     In  your 
endeavor  to  maintain  two  corresponding  cycles  in  two  orders,  you  have 
really  separated  those  orders,  disjoined  them  one  from  another,  and 
failed  to  connect  in  any  way  or  manner  the  cosmic  with  the  palingen- 
esiac order,  and  to  provide  for  the  i-edemption,  elevation,  or  glorification 
of  men.     You  have  dis-humanized  Christianity,  and  therefore  in  prin- 
ciple denied  the  Incarnation,  or  tlmt  the  Word  was  made  fiesli.     Not 
your  philosophy,  but  your  theology  has  misled  you,  as  it  has  misled 
many  others,  and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  show  any  synthetio 
relation  belwt^en  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  between  the  Incarna- 
tion and  tlie  salvation  and  glorification  of  men.     But  connecting  the 
supernatural  order  synthetically  with  the  supernatural,  and  understand- 
ing the  palingencsia  not  as  a  new  creation,  save  as  to'  the  medium,  as 
regeneration  and  not  as  generation,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
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acccptintr  Olobertl's  doctrine,  that  the  wcond  rjcte  is  palingenw 
cAQiplcting  iinLuro.  or  wlmt  la  inchoate  or  iDJiinl  id  Ibe  cosmoi.    1 
oaly  in  Ibis  way  tlml  ^ou  can  r&UI;  assert  Chrutknllj'  as  medialoriivl  I 
and  Ideological,  and  counratt^d  io  tmy  wajr  with  tlie  humiui  race. 

"Younliject.  iaUie  Bocond  place,  that  Oiobvrtl  ideatiflcs  I  lie  Second  I 
Pereou  of  iLe  Trinity  «'i[li  the  creative  act.  Tou  miimpprclumd  Uni,  | 
or.  at  least,  do  not  fully  comprelttnd  what  lie  uivuiu.  Ho  Idemtiflf*  I 
indued  Uie  Word.  Vfi'bum.  with  the  crenlive  act  of  Ood,  but  only  in 
ei-uae  of  llie  Greeks,  wbo  Icrm  the  Word  the  milmtauliftl  Act  by  wllicli  I 
God  creates  all  tbingsas  says  St.  John:  IJayra  Si  avroO  tyeriTO  . 
X^fiif  avcox)  lyivtto  ov6C  7r,  o  yiyovtr.  Omnia  per  ipmm  fada  1 
tunl:  etnn<ip»  fachaatttnihit,  qvodfacium  wt.  It  was  not,  of  rainm,  f 
Olobertl's  intention  to  assert  Uint  the  Word  ib  the  cmtlJTe  act  of  Ood  ad  , 
ertrti,  and  therefore  lo  identify  the  /luyo?  wiih  creiiturcii.  or  the  cxt^nial  | 
act;  but,  uqIuis  we  would  quarrel  with  Hi,  John,  lie  is  the  internal  ot 
liy  or  tlirougli  which  all  Gitcmul  ucis  are  performed.  This  sufficiently  ' 
disposes  of  oJt  you  sny  under  this  bend. 

"  You  object  in  the  Ihird  place,  that  Globertl  repreaenta  the  IncartW' 
tion  ua  Iho  comploiion  of  the  act  of  creation,  and  ench  man  ns  an 
inchoate  God.  or  a  Ood  that  begins.  What  else  should  he  represent  the 
Incarnation  lo  bo,  excepi  tjie  completion  of  Ihnl  act  1  That  act  is  not 
completed  without  the  return  ot  exisiencm  to  their  llnal  caiiac.  and  that 
return  Is  only  En  the  lucnruation.  through  which  ninn  attains  to  glorifica- 
tion. You  object  to  Miying  that  num  is  an  inchoate  God,  or  a  God  lltat 
begins  :  but  it  is  not  intuniled  by  Ihia  that  man  grows  lo  be  literally  and 
idcnlicatty  God.  but  that  be  is  progreswrcaod  crescent  ad  infinihim.  and 
that  the  only  term  of  hia  deToIopment  and  growth  is  Ood,  for  Ood  alons 
isiunnii^i  but  Globcrti  Lakes  cnre  to  state  particularly  that  tnan  remaina 
alwuye,  though  united  with  God.  individually  distinct  from  him.  Aa 
to  his  InUnite  growth  and  progrexs  in  Iho  palingcuesia,  you  iniul  con- 
code  it.  for  it  la  nsserlttd  lo  assexting  that  man  desires  Ihn  inUnltc,  and  can 
Und  beatitude  only  in  possnuing  it.  As  to  your  objccilooa  to  the  Mser- 
tioQ  that  Christ  la  God,  because  perfect  mon,  they  spring  from  your  not 
considering  that  man  is  completed,  perfected  only  in  God. 

"  You  object  lo  Gioljerli  thut  '  he  represents  onginat  un  as  dialectic  aa 
well  as  sophiHticul. '  Yet  you  must  admit  yourself  that  sin  is  permitlod 
by  God  himself,  and  therefore  thai  it  must  spring  not  from  a  defect  in 
the  Creator's  works,  but  from  what  in  them  la  good  and  excellent,  and 
also  that  it  muiil  serve  in  his  design  some  good  and  cio-llent  purpoac. 
otherwise  he  would  not  bare  permitted  it,  or  the  Church  sing.  0  J'tlii 
evlpa/  Only  a  noble  and  rational  nature  can  sin.  Brutes  cannot  ain.  nor 
even  cliildren  before  they  come  to  ibe  use  of  reafion,  The  higher  and 
nobler  the  nature,  the  greater  the  ain.  Aa  it  springs  from  reason  or 
rational  nature,  it  ia  dialectic,  and  as  it  is  an  ubuHoof  tliat  nalurr.,  umis- 
nae  of  human  freedom,  our  crcniive  power  as  second  cause,  it  is  sophisti- 
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cal.    But  as  it  tends  through  discord  and  the  battle  of  opposites  to  the 
realization  of  harmony  and  union,  it  is  also  dialectic. 

"  In  the  fifth  place,  you  find  fault  with  Giobcrti  for  saying  that  'all 
truth  and  life  are  in  relation — versano  in  reUmone,*  But  you  yourself 
maintain  that  all  life  is  in  relation,  and  maintain  that  things  out  of  their 
real  relations  are  dead,  abstractions,  nullities.  Truth  is,  as  St.  Thomas 
maintains,  in  relation  to  some  intelligence,  and  is  affirmed  of  the  object 
a  parte  rei,  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  related  to  a  knowing  mind,  either 
divine  or  human.  It  is  the  adequate  object  of  intelligence,  say  the 
Schoolmen.  It  is  then  in  relation.  Moreover,  if  you  identify  it,  as  you 
do,  with  reality,  real  and  necessary  being,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
being,  the  very  essence  of  €k)d,  is  in  relation,  for  God  is  in  his  essence 
triune,  essentially  the  three  relations  expressed  by  the  terms  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  all  your  objections  are  futile,  unfoimded,  or 
founded  in  your  own  errors  and  misapprehensions,  and  you  seem  to  me 
to  have  treated  Gioberti  very  much  as  your  picayune  critics  treat  you, 
ascribing  to  him  your  own  prejudices,  errors,  and  narrow  conceptions, 
instead  of  rising  to  the  dignity  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  doctrine." 

We  cannot  say  that  these  explanations,  offered  or  sug- 
gested by  Gioberti's  friend,  completely  satisfy  us ;  but  tliey 
certainly  relieve  Gioberti's  doctrine  from  the  principal 
objections  we  brought  against  it.  His  friend  is  rather 
severe  upon  us,  but  we  never  complain  of  severity  if  backed 
by  intelligence,  which  in  this  case  is  the  fact.  Our 
readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  we  criticised  Gioberti's  doc- 
trine simply  as  we  understood  it.  But  we  conceded,  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  article,  that  "  it  is  possible  that  his  friends 
may  insist  that  his  language  admits  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation, one,  if  not  in  consonance  with  scholastic  theology, 
at  least  in  consonance  witli  Catholic  faith."  The  fact  is, 
we  had  some  misgivings  on  the  point,  and,  had  we  not  lost 
temporarily  the  use  of  our  eyes,  and  been  pressed  for 
time,  we  snould  have  further  examined  it,  and  rewritten 
our  article   before  printing   it.     But   what   is  printed,  is 

Srinted,  and  must  remain.  Some  of  our  criticisms  are  evi- 
ently  unfounded  and  unjust.  The  answer  of  Gioberti's 
friend  to  our  fifth  objection,  that  truth  and  life  are  in  rela- 
tion, is  to  us  satisiaotory  and  conclusive,  and  wholly 
relieves  Gioberti's  doctrine  from  the  charge  of  pantheism, 
which  we  brought  against  it.  It  proves  tliat  the  creative  act 
may  be  actus  ad  extra,  and  not,  as  we  supposed  Gioberti 
must  hold,  an  act  simply  immanent  in  the  actor,  that  is  to 
say,  in  God  himself.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  word  ti'^uth  in  the  sense  in  which  Gioberti, 
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after  St.  Thomas,  uses  it,  or  is  said  to  use  it,  by  his  friend. 
We  use  it  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is,. and  tlierefore  a» 
identical  with  real  or  necessary  being,  or  God,  as  existing^ 
independently,  without  any  reference  to  its  l)eing  the  object 
of  intelligence.  In  this  sense  it  would  obviously  be  improper 
to  say  that  truth  consists  in  relation;  for  although  the  dis- 
tinction of  three  Persons  in. God  implies  three  essential 
relations  in  Being,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  imply  that 
Being  itself  is  in  relation.  There  are  the  three  relations  in 
Being,  but  the  Being  is  essentially  one,  for  we  are  obliged 
to  assert,  while  asserting  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
unity  of  essence.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  of  the  three 
essential  relations  of  the  Godiiead,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
prove  that  all  truth  is  in  relation.  Gioberti's  doctrine, 
nowever,  is  relieved  from  the  charge  we  brought  against  it, 
by  supposing  him  to  adopt  St.  Thomas's  definition  of  tnitlf, 
and  considering  truth  as  consisting  in  the  object  regarded 
in  relation  to  the  intelligent  subject.  This  is  sufficient,  and 
saves  iiis  doctrine  from  the  error  of  the  Hegelians  and  the 
Buddiiists,  wliich  we  supposed  it  to  involve. 

The  answer  to  our  strictures  on  Gioberti's  doctrine  in 
regard  to  original  sin,  is  less  satisfactory,  and,  as  at  present 
informed,  we  cimuot  see  how  sin,  which  is  sophistical  in  its 
nature,  can  ever  be  dialectic.  All  sin  is  founded  in  pride, 
and  is  sophistical  in  that  it  denies  tiie  copula  of  the  ideal, 
or  divine  judgment.  Ens  creat  existentiasj  and  assumes  that 
existence  is  God,  which  it  is  not,  save  mediante  the  ci'eative 
act.  All  sin,  as  all  error,  is  i)antheistic,  virtually  panthe- 
ism, the  supreme  sophism;  because  dialectics,  or  every  log- 
ical judgment,  requires  the  three  terms,  subject,  predicate, 
and  copula.  80  far  we  understand  and  agree  with  Gioberti, 
that  sin  is  sophistical.  But  how  sophistry  can  have  its 
dialectic  side,  we  do  not  understand,  for  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  denial  of  any  one  of  the  three  terms,  on 
w^liich  all  dialectics  depends,  can  of  itself  induce  the  asser- 
tion of  the  term  denied.  We  understand  perfectly  well 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute;  that  it  is  better 
for  a  creature  to  be  created  with  a  noble  and  rational  soul, 
and  endowed  with  free  will,  though  he  may  abuse  his 
freedom,  than  it  would  be  to  be  created  without  such  soul  or 
such  endowment.  But  we  cannot  understand  liow  the  abuse 
of  the  freedom  can  of  itself  work  any  good,  any  more  than 
we  can  understand  how  neo:ation  Cim  make  itself  affirmation. 
That  the  nature  from  which  sin  springs  is  dialectic,  therefore 
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good,  and  tends  to  good  in  spite  of  the  sin,  and  even  that 
sin  may  be  the  occasion  of  good,  of  even  a  higher  good  than 
might  otherwise  liave  been  attained  to,  and  therefore  the 
goodness  of  God  not  only  stand  unimpeached,  but  be  made 
even  more  manifest  by  permitting  it,  we  can  very  well 
understand  and  do  most  fully  believe;  but  that  the  sin,  as 
an  efiieient  cause,  contributes  to  this  and,  we  do  not  and 
cannot  believe.  We  must  stand  by  what  we  said  on  this 
point  in  our  previous  article,  at  least  till  we  receive  further 
cxpknations  than  any  that  have  yet  been  offered  us. 

Indeed,  we  see  not  how  Gioberti  himself  can,  consistently 
with  what  he  concedes  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  man, 
really  maintain  that  sin  has  its  dialectic  side.  He  defines 
sin  as  a  fault  of  dialectics,  which,  according  to  his  doctrine 
of  the  dialectic  constitution  of  things,  is  correct.  A  fault 
may  be  the  occasion  of  iniprovcinent,  because  its  conse- 
quences may  lead  us  to  efforts  which  attain  to  a  better 
understanding  of  principles  and  a  more  faithful  adherence 
to  them,  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  A  man 
who  has  committed  a  fault  and  repaired  it,  in  manv  respects 
stands  higher  than  one  who  has  committed  no  fault,  that  is, 
taking  man  as  ho  is  now  constituted,  and  in  the  i*elations  we 
are  obliged  to  consider  him ;  but  then  the  fault  must  be 
repairea  before  any  advantage  is  derived,  or  even  derivable 
from  it.  Say  the  redeemed  and  the  beatified  may  sing  O 
Felix  Culpa^  certainly  the  unredeemed  and  the  danmed 
cannot  so  sing.  Now,  according  to  Gioberti  himself,  the 
sin,  though  repaired  in  the  methexis,  or  the  race,  is  not  uni- 
versally repaired  in  the  mimesis,  or  individuals;  and  to  us, 
as  individuals,  it  is  nothing  that  the  race  is  redeemed  and 
beatified,  if  we  remain  in  sin,  and  suffer  eternally  in  hell  its 
cons<^quences,  without  hope,  or  possibility  of  redemption  or 
beatification.  In  the  palingcnesia  there  is,  indeed,  the 
methexis,  as  well  as  in  generation ;  but  the  methexic  prin- 
ciple in  palingcnesia  is  grace,  and,  in  relation  to  it,  those  not 
regenerated  by  grace  are  as  the  unborn  in  the  order/of 
generation.  The  unregenerate  remain  forever  in  a  sophist- 
ical state,  and  never  attain  to  dialectic  union  and  harmony; 
for  them  there  is  always  a  term  wanting,  and  no  logical  con- 
clusion is  possible.  IIow,  then,  in  regard  to  these,  can  you 
say  sin  has  its  dialectic  side,  or  that  in  them  sin  has  been 
the  occasion  even,  of  any  good  ?  Are  not  those  who  die 
in  actual  sin  even  worse  off  than  those  who  die  with  only 
original  sin?     Do  they  not  suffer  a  greater,  a  severer  pun- 
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iBkment?     In  these  yon  see  the  natural  (ytnaequencee  and 
tile  fnll  efEeets  of  sin,  and   these  are  evidently  extremely   , 
sopUlBticnl.     Where  in  these  is  your- dialectic  side  of  wnt  ' 
Even  if  you  sujipoae  the  pnnishraent  of  sin  ie  expiative,  ' 
und  tends  to  tlie  melioration  of  the  damned,  it  is  not  the   i 
siu,  bnt   the   penalty,  that   works  the   melioration.     And 
besides,  tlie   melioration,  though  eternally  goinw  on,  can   I 
never  overcome  the  ftriginid  6o]ihiRni,  ;md  re-establish  diale&  i 
tie  union  and  harmony,  that  is,  tlieir  (rtnrn  to  God,  or  nnion 
with  him  aa  their  final  cnnse.     If,  in  the  race  and  individ- 
uals saved,  the  sin  has  been  overcome,  the  fault  repaired, 
and  a  higlicr  good  obtained,  it  has  not  been  the  sin  that  has   | 
done  it,  but  grace,  the  methexic  principle  of  tlie  palinfrenesia. 
Nor  is  it  necessHry,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  pemiission  of 
evil  with  the  provldenee  of  God.  to  assert  a  dialectic  side 
for  sin ;  it  snmces  for  this  to  maintain  with  St.  Augustine, 
tliat  simple  existence  is  itself  good,  and  tliat  it  is  better  for 
the  damned,  even  though  lliey  iiave  thrown  away  the  oppoV- 
tnnity  and  means  of  beatitude^  to  exist  than  not  to  exist. 
God  has  done  thctu  no  wrong;   he  has  even  done  them  a 
good  in  creating  them,  and  still  does  thera  good  in  contiim- 
ing  tliein  in  exist<:ncp.     It  is  no  objection  to  Divine  Provi-   | 
deuce  or  Divine  Goodness  to  say,  that  the  Good  they  receive 
is  imperfect  good,  inferior  to  that  of  the  bleseed  in  heaven ; 
for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  eoually  an  objection  to  there 
being  different  degrees  in  inteiligcnce  and  happiness,  or  in 
glory,  of  the  sainbi,  and  to  the  whole  hierarelucal  order  of 
the  lieavcns,  as  well  as  of  the  earth.     To  vindicate  tlie  ways 
of  <iod,  it  is  only  necessary  bi  show  that  all  he  does  is  good, 
and  that  existence   is  alwaj's   better  than   non-existence; 
otherwise  yon  would  Ix;  obliged  to  maintain  that  God  must 
create  every  existence  possible  for  him  to  create,  and  exhauat 
on  each  creature  his  wliole  creative  energy,  which,  if  it  conld 
be  exhausted,  would  not  be  infinite,  and  would  therefore 
imply  that  God  himself  is  not  infinite. 

"  Tte  exiilunations  offered  in  reply  to  our  second  and  third 
Objections  are  upon  the  whole  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go, 
ana  enable  us  to  see  that  Gioberti's  theory  of  the  Incarna- 
tion may  have  an  orthodox  sense.  Gioherti  considers  the 
Trinity  as  tbe  arehetypc  of  creation,  and  that  God  being 
efisenttally  three  diPtiiict  Pei-sons  in  one  essence,  impresses 
this  original  type  on  al!  his  works;  hence  iliey  are  all  dia- 
lectic, as  repixsi'iited  in  the  idejU  fornnila.  The  Wordj 
i1)ij-oi;,  or  Second  Person,  may  be  regai-ded  as  the  copula  of 
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the  divine  Beisg,  according  to  the  Greek  doctrine  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  as 
creation  proceeds  from  God  through  the  Word,  the  substan- 
tial Word  externated  in  the  creative  act.  The  Incarnation 
is  the  summit  or  perfection  of  the  creative  act,  in  which  the 
created  is  united  or  made  one  with  the  Creator,  and  surelj 
creation  can  go  no  further,  rise  no  higher.  The  point  we 
overlooked  here,  is  that  the  assumption  of  human  nature  in 
the  Incarnation  is  in  reference  to  the  second  cycle,  and  not 
to  the  first,  not  U  new  creation,  but  the  completion  or  fulfil- 
ment of  creation.  This  assumption  founds,  if  you  will,  a 
new  order  in  relation  to  the  means  and  the  end,  but  not  in 
relation  to  the  origin.  It  is  supernatural,  because  immedi- 
ately effected  by  &od,  and  not,  as  the  rationalists  pretend, 
through  the  operations  of  nature  or  second  causes.  It  is 
first  effected,  completed  in  the  individual,  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  successively  effected  or  completed  in  the  race,  for 
Christ  becomes  the  father  of  mankind  in  the  palingenesia, 
as  Adam  was  the  father  of  mankind  in  the  order  of  genesis. 
^'He  is  God,  because  he  is  perfect  man,"  does  not  mean 
that  God  is  rendered  actual  by  the  perfection  of  man,  but 
that  man  perfected,  raised  to  the  highest  power,  is  God  in 
the  sense  m  which  we  say  Christ  is  God,  not  God  by  the 
conversion  of  the  human  into  the  divine,  but  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  human  by  the  divine,  and  its  elevation  to  be  not 
the  divine  but  the  human  nature  of  God,  and,  in  this  sense, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  rationalists,  we  must  understand  the 
expression,  man  is  an  inchoate  God,  or  a  God  that  begins,  or 
in  other  words,  that  man  completed,  or  what  is  initial  in 
man  fulfilled  and  realized  in  the  palingenesia,  is  union  or 
oneness  with  the  infinite,  God.  We  shrunk  from  the 
phraseology,  because  we  took  it  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
had  long  lound  it  taken  by  the  rationalists  and  transcen- 
dentalists,  and  supposed  that  Gioberti  used  it  in  the  same 
sense.  Gioberti  really  means  by  it  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  man,  through  grace,  is  infinitely  progressive  and 
crescent,  or  that  his  progress  has  for  its  term  the  infinite, 
that  is  to  say,  God  himself. 

In  the  Incarnation  the  human  is  iissumed  by  the  divine, 
and  man  becomes  God  throujjh  the  Divine  Person  who  has 
assumed  it.  This  union  is  fiill  and  complete,  and  raises  man 
to  infinite  power.  It  is  in  him  individual,  but  the  individ- 
ual is,  so  to  speak,  methexic,  as  was  Adam.  In  Adam  was 
contained  methexically  the  whole  human  race  in  the  order 
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of  £;ene8is  ;  in  Oirist  was  contained  the  whojlp  human  racer 
in  tTic  order  of  palingcnes'a,  and  tlie  regenerated,  thoBoboml 
of  grace  tlirongh  him,  bear  a  like  relation  to  him  to  ihat! 
borne  by  individuals  in  the  order  of  genesis  to  Adam. 
Hence  completed  or  attained  to  tlie  term  of  rebirth,  they 
become  Christs,  as  individuals  in  the  order  of  genesis 
become  men ;  they  become  one  with  Christ,  are  methex- 
ically  Christ,  and,  as  Christ  is  God,  they  become  God. 
But  as  individuals  do  not  lose  their  individuality  in 
beconn'ng  Adam,  so  the  regenerate  do  not  lose  their  indi- 
viduality in  becoming  Christ  any  more  than  the  human 
nature  assumed  by  Christ  loses  its  distinctively  human 
character  and  becomes  identically  the  divine  nature. 
This  point  Gioberti  is  careful  to  mark,  and,  while  he  pre- 
serves in  the  Incarnation  the  distinction  of  two  natures  united 
in  one  Person,  he  retains  in  the  deification  of  the  race 
tlie  distinct  human  individuality,  and  avoids  thus  the  prom- 
inent errors  of  modern  rationalists  and  pantheists.  So  it  i& 
suggested  to  us  Gioherti  should  be  understood,  and,  so  under- 
stood, there  is  nothing,  it  strikes  us,  in  hife  doctrine  of  Incar- 
nation incompatible  with  ri^id  orthodoxy,  the  definitions  of 
the  Church,  tlie  teachings  of  the  Fathers,  or  the  great  mediae- 
val Doctors. 

The  answer  of  Gioberti's  friend  to  the  first  objection  wo 
raised,  founded  on  the  denial  of  the  status  naturce  purm^ 
or  natural  beatitude,  is,  perhaps,  sufiicient  to  prove  that  our 
objection  was  not  well  taken,  and  is  not,  at  least  in  all  ita 
parts,  tenable.  We  reasoned  from  theology  as  we  had  been 
tiiught  it,  in  accordance,  a-^  we  supposed,  with  what  was  the 
generally  received  do(*triue  of  theologians.  It  is  tnie  that 
we  originally  held  and  proceeded  in  all  our  reasoning  on  the 
assumption  that  man  has  no  natural  beatitude,  that  his  beati- 
tude is  and  must  be  in  the  supernatural  order.  On  this 
assumption,  which  accorded  with  all  tiie  ])rincij)les  and  rea- 
sonings that  had  brought  us  into  the  Church,  we  commenced 
the  series  of  Essjiys  wliieli  we  cjilled  AdinonHUmH  to  ProU 
estant^^  and  in  which  we  intended  to  accoiiiplisha  work  not 
dissimilar  in  its  design  to  the  work  GiohiTti  has  sketched 
out,  but  not  completed,  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  stopped 
almost  at  the  beginning,  because  we  were  told  by  a  learned 
Jesuit  Father  that  the  line  of  ar<rument  we  were  pursuing 
rested  upon  assumptions  which  the  Church  had  con- 
demned, lie  assured  us  that  the  Church  had  defined  that 
God  could  have  created  man  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  now 
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bom,  sin  excepted,  consequently  in  a  state  of  pure  nature^ 
therefore  witli  simple  natural  beatitnde.  He  cited  in  proof 
the  condemnation  of  the  55th  Proposition  of  Baius,  already 
cited,  Deu8  non  potuisset  ah  initio  tal^m  creare  hominem^ 
qualis  nunc  ncLScitur^  and  referred  to  what  he  assured  u& 
was  the  common  doctrine  of  theologians,  that  infants  dyinff 
unbaptized,  not  only  do  not  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned, 
but  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  natural  beatitude.  We  found 
the  Jesuits,  who  have  in  modern  times  been  the  leading 
theologians  of  the  Church,  very  generally  holding  and  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  2i  status  natu/w purcB^  and  we  supposed, 
that  if  we  did  not  accept  it,  we  were  at  least  not  at  liberty 
to  deny  it.  We  knew,  however,  that  we  were  permitted  to 
hold  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  and  to  maintain  that  man 
has  his  beatitude  only  in  the  supernatural  order ;  but,  engaged 
in  a  war  against  Jansenism,  anxious  to  save  nature,  to  assert 
the  natural  order,  and  maintain  human  freedom,  we  slid 
insensibly,  we  hardly  know  how,  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  have  latterly  followed  it  in  all  our 
theological  discussions,  whether  with  Catholics  or  non-Cath- 
olics. Without  attempting  here  to  decide  between  the  two 
schools,  it  is  certain  that.  Gioberti  has  a  right  to  follow  the 
Augustinian  school,  and  may  therefore  present  the  palin- 
genesia  as  the  completion  or  fultilmcnt  of  the  cosmos  in  the 
sense  suggested  by  his  friend. 

Assuming  that  the  status  natu7W  purm  was  possible,  we 
naturally  concluded  that  it  had  its  complement  in  it^  own 
order,  and  therefore  could  be  fulfilled  or  attain  to  beatitude 
in  the  order  of  nature  itself,  consequently  that  the  supernat- 
ural, or  the  palingencsia,  was  necessary  only  in  the  oounty 
of  God,  which  would  confer  on  mankind  an  infinitely 
higher  beatitude.  We  therefore  represented  the  two  orders, 
natural  and  supernatural,  as  two  parallel  orders,  and  con- 
ceived each  order  as  having  its  own  principle,  medium,  and 
end,  and  when,  therefore,  wo  found  Gioberti  presenting  the 
palingencsia  as  the  second  cycle  completing  the  cosmos, 
or  what  was  initial  in  genesis,  we  conceived  him  to  be 
confounding  the  two  orders,  and  denying  all  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  for  our  view 
was  that  the  supernatural  could  complete  only  what  was 
initial  in  the  supernatural.  The  desire  common  to  all  men 
of  beatitude,  and  which  can  be  only  supernaturally  fulfilled, 
we  explained  not  as  innate  in  man,  but  as  the  result  of  his 
original  supernatural  elevation  from  which  he  fell,  and  of 
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the  original  revelation  of  a  supernatural  end  made  to  our 
First  Parents  in  the  Garden,  and  continued,  in  some  form 
and  some  measure,  among  all  nations  by  tradition  down  to 
our  own  times.  But  the  Fathers  and  the  great  mediieval 
Doctors,  and  nearly  all  modern  theologians,  if  we  except 
the  theologians  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  except  all  of  tliem,  hold  that  this  desire  is  natural, 
is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  rational  soul,  and  there- 
fore may  with  strict  propriety  be  called  natural.  Without 
the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  there  is  and  can  be  no  beati- 
tude, and,  as  this  desire  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  natural 
or  created  good  or  without  the  possession  of  the  infinite,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  man  can  have  his  beatitude  only  in 
the  supernatural  order,  and  we  may  maintain  wuth  Gioberti 
that  palingenesia  completes  the  cosmos  or  what  is  initial  in 
genesis. 

The  objection  of  Gioberti's  friend  to  our  view  that  the 
two  orders  are  parallel,  not  the  supernatural  the  completion 
of  the  natural,  is  well  put ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Christianity 
is  tlie  religion  of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  mediatorial  and 
teleological,  and  must  therefore  presuppose  nature  and  be 
designed  to  raise  and  conduct  it  to  beatitude.  This,  after 
all,  is  what  and  all  we  really  meant,  and  Gioberti's  doctrine 
better  expresses  our  meaning  than  we  had  expressed  it  our- 
selves. His  doctrine,  after  all,  is  only  what  we  had  been 
trying  to  bring  out  in  our  various  essays  intended  to  explain 
and  T)ring  out  the  theological  maxim  Gratia  supponit 
"naturani.  Furthermore,  the  question — if  we  assume  that 
the  two  orders  are  parallel  and  not  the  one  the  completion 
of  the  other — how  we  connect  them  one  with  the  other  and 
show  a  synthetic  relation  between  them,  is  very  pertinent, 
and  very  difficult  to  answer,  if  indeed  it  be  not  unanswer- 
able. This  explanation  may  therefore  be  accepted.  Per- 
haps, in  point  of  fact,  it  was  we  and  not  Gioberti  that  was 
denying  that  "  God  could  have  created  man  in  the  begin- 
ning such  as  he  is  now  born,"  for  we  are  not  sure  but  the 
doctrine  we  accepted  denies  that  God  can  create  man  with 
any  natural  desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  natural 
order. 

The  heresy  of  Jansenism,  which  we  had  been  told  over 
and  over  again  was  only  a  logical  conclusion  from  Augus- 
tinian  premises,  can  be  avoided,  and  nature  asserted  and 
vindicated  on  Gioberti's  doctrine  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
Jesuits.     The  essential  error  of  Jansenism  is,  as  we  have 
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often  expressed  it,  in  asserting  the  nullity  of  nature  in  order 
to  assert  the  efficiency  of  grace ;  but  the  assertion  of  the 
palin^enesia  as  the  second  cycle  or  fulfilment  of  what  is 
initial  in  genesis,  does  not  lessen  nature  or  displace  it  in 
order  to  make  way  for  grace.  It  presupposes  Und  accepts 
nature,  and  completes  it,  fulfils  what  is  initial  in  it,  and 
enables  it  to  repose  in  the  infinite,  where,  and  where  alone 
is  beatitude  for  a  rational  soul.  It  destroys  or  changes 
none  of  our  natural  faculties;  it  restricts  in  no  respect  tlie 
sphere  of  natural  reason,  for  the  man  elevated  to  the  palin- 
genesiac  order  by  regeneration  remains  man  as  fully  as  he  was 
in  tlie  order  of  genesis;  he  may  be  more,  in  fact  is  more  in 
relation  to  his  final  end;  but  is  not  and  cannot  be  less. 
Nature  is  retained,  for  it  is  nature  that  is  to  be  completed, 
fulfilled  in  the  infinite,  in  glorification,  which  is  what  we 
have  been  so  long  labormg  to  establish  and  maintain 
against  those  who  are  constantly  decrying  nature,  and  rep- 
resenting reason  as  a  false  and  illusory  light.  This  is  enough, 
and  whether  we  come  to  it  bv  the  theology  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  school  or  that  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  it 
makes,  it  seems  to  us,  no  difference. 

These  explanations  and  remarks  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  criticisms,  Gioberti  on  the  points  to  which  we 
objected  may  be  explained,  and  should  be  explained,  in  an 
orthodox  sense.  We  are  the  better  pleased  with  this  con- 
clusion to  wliich  his  friend  has  helped  us,  than  we  are  with 
the  one  to  wliich  we  ourselves  came.  There  is  always 
pleasure  to  a  generous  mind  in  the  rehabilitation  of  char- 
acters that  have  been  very  generally  assailed,  especially 
when  they  were  men  eminent  for  their  rich  and  original 
genius,  and  for  their  vast  and  profound  erudition.  To  com- 
pletely rehabilitate  the  character  of  Gioberti,  and  to  prove 
his  strict  orthodoxy  throughout,  may  be  impossible,  and  we 
think  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  or  can 
be  said,  in  his  favor,  he  has  fallen  into  some  very  grave 
errors.  But  h6  was  certainly  one  of  those  men  whom  we 
would  not  lose  to  the  Church,  or  to  humanity.  No  man  has 
lived  in  our  day  who  has  treated  the  highest  and  most 
diflicult  problems  which  concern  the  human  race,  with 
more  earnestness,  with  more  real  learning,  or  with  greater 
science,  clearness,  and  depth.  There  are  points,  and  those 
of  grave  import,  in  the  volume  before  us,  not  yet  touched 
upon,  where,  as  at  present  informed,  we  cannot  by  any 
means  go  with  him,  but  the  example  of  such  a  mind  m  this 
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SicayiiTie  age  of  meticnlons  orthodoxy,  surveying  with  free- 
oin  and  profound  intelligence  the  whole  iield  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  of  society,  government,  and  monils,  and 
fearlessly,  in  bold,  manly,  and  diffnitied  tones,  expressing 
his  honest  and  earnest  convict  ons,  is  of  the  highest  utility, 
and  in  the  energy  and  activity  it  gives  to  thought  and  intel- 
ligence, the  noble  ardor  with  which  it  inspires  lofty  minds 
and  generous  hearts,  far  more  than  atones  for  all  the  errors 
into  which  it  may  have  fallen.  Every  age  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar character,  and  its  own  peculiar  wants,  and  the  great 
want  of  our  age  is  of  great  men,  men  who  have  force  of 
character,  patience  and  industry  in  study,  strength  and  cour- 
age to  break  through  the  narrow  and  narrowing  convention- 
alisms which  cramp,  belittle,  and  nullify  the  great  majority 
€ven  of  those  who  pass  for  learned,  intelligjnt,  and  tliiuking 
men. 

Our  old  form  of  civilization  is  passing  away,  and  there 
<;ome8  a  fearful  crisis  in  human  affairs;  a  new  order  of  civil- 
ization is  gradually  forming  under  the  old,  and  will  soon 
throw  it  ofif.  With  the  change  in  the  order  of  civilization 
will  come,  and  must  come,  changes  in  the  forms  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  civilized  life.  You  had  great  changes  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  society  itself  underwent  a  transforma- 
tion ;  so  did  theology,  science,  art,  and  literature.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  performed  no  inconsiderable  part  in  this 
transformation ;  it  aided  in  recasting  society ;  it  recast  theol- 
ogy, morals,  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  led"  them,  and 
controlled  them  for  two  hundred  years  and  over.  But  the 
world  they  formed  is  itself  now  p^issing  away,  or  undergoing 
a  new  transformation,  and  we  are  passing  through  a  crisis, 
though  ditferent  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  less 
grave,  or  likely  to  be  less  serious,  in  its  consequences. 
What  we  want  are  men  to  meet  this  crisis,  men  who  know 
the  present,  know  the  past,  and  are  able  to  foresee  the  future, 
— men  who  know  what  in  the  past  must  be  retained,  what 
in  the  present  cannot  bo  successfully,  and  ought  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  what  direction  the  future  ought  to  take,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  to  promote  civilization.  Such  men  we  cannot  have,  unless 
we  treat  them  in  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit,  unless  wo 
cherish  them  as  Providential  men,  show  ourselves  lenient 
toward  their  errors  and  short-comings,  and  grateful  for  every 
needed  and  opportune  word  they  may  utter,  though  a  word 
unfamiliar  to  our  ears,  and  bearing  even  the  marks  of  nov- 
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city.  "We  want  no  new  faith  ;  we  want  no  new  principles ; 
we  only  want  the  faith  of  the  past  renewed  in  the  present, 
and  the  great  and  glorious  principles  which  lie  richly  strown 
throngh  all  the  works  of  the  Fathers  and  great  Doctors, 
brought  out  anew  and  wisely  applied  to  the  new  wants  and 
new  circumstances  of  the  new  world  springing  into  exist* 
€nce. 

Starting  now  from  the  position  that  the  natural  is  com- 

Eleted  in  the  supernatural,  we  must  assert  a  real  relation 
etween  the  two  orders,  depending  on  the  creative  act 
itself;  for,  if  there  were  no  real  relation  between  them,  the 
supernatural,  though  it  might  be  substituted  for  the  natural, 
could  never  be  its  completion.  This  relation  must  bo,  not 
arbitrary,  factitious,  or  mechanical,  but  a  real,  a  living  rclar 
tiou,  and  enter  iuto  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Creator's 
works.  If  man  is  destined  to  a  supernatural  end,  ho  umst 
liave  a  natural  desire  for  that  end,  or  be  naturally  in  potenr 
tia  to  it,  and  therefore  have  in  himself  an  inherent  and  nat* 
uml  want,  which  only  the  supernatural  can  fill  uporsatisfy. 
This  natural  desire  or  want  tlirough  which  the  supernatural 
is  really  connected  with  or  joined  to  the  natural,  or  through 
which  a  living  union  is  effected  between  them,  is  called  by 
our  theologians  the  natural  and  innate  desire  of  beatitude, 
which  can  be  attained  to  only  in  the  possession  of  the  infi- 
nite, of  an  unbounded  good,  that  is  to  say,  of  God,  the 
Supreme  Good  in  itself.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of 
the  existence  in  man,  in  his  very  nature,  of  a  desire  for 
beatitude  not  attainable  in  the  natural  order,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion  becomes  practicable,  or  the  relation 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  between  reason 
and  revelation,  becomes  capable  of  a  scientific  exposition.  If 
we  suppose  in  man  nothing  corresponding  to  w.iat  Gioberti 
calls  the  faculty  of  sovrinteUi/jenzay  or  the  soul's  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  infinite  potentiality,  reason  and  revelation 
would  not  only  bo  distinct,  but  absolutely  dissonant  and 
their  harmony  be  inconceivable,  for  there  would  be  nothing 
in  common  between  them,  and  no  principle  on  which  they 
could  be  harmonized  ;  in  fact,  the  supernatural  could  never 
be  made  intelligible  to  man,  not  even  analogically,  and 
faith  in  the  revelation  of  the  superintelligible  would  be 
absolutely  impossible,  since  no  such  revelation  could  be  made 
even  by  Omnipotence  to  man.  We  say  not  merely  that  it 
could  not  be  proved,  but  wo  say  that  it  could  not  be  made, 
because  a  revelation,  whatever  the  matter  revealed,  can  be 
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made  only  to  reason,  and  it  can  be  made  to  reaeon  only  on 
the  Erronnd  tLat  reaeon  bits  tiie  facnlty  or  capacity  of  receiT- 

'.  ^'othing  is  more  certitia  with  regard  to  man  tlian  this 
fcculty,  as  Giolwrti  calls  it,  of  anpennteliigenee,  or  the  oon- 
sciouenese  of  tlie  soul  of  its  own  inability  to  snSice  for  itself 
and  its  need  of  attaining  to  that  vhich  transcends  its  natQT%l 
ability,  Kothine  is  more  certain  than  tliat  the  soul  is  con- 
Bcioua  of  capacities  not  fnltilted,  of  a  potential  knowledge 
not  yet  attained  to,  of  a  potential  happiness  not  yet  realized, 
of  the  capacity  of  eternal  progress  and  an  nnhonnded  good, 
lienci',  tiie  Bonl's  unrest,  its  diseatisfaction  with  its  present 
state,  and  hence  hope  and  effort. 

"  Rope  springs  ctema]  in  the  huinan  breast , 
Man  DL'Ver  la,  but  alwaja  to  be  blest." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  desire  of  beatitude 
of  which  our  theologians  speak,  is  indestructible  in  the  con- 
stitution of  haman  nature  as  it  now  actually  exists,  than 
ttiat  man  is  devoured  by  a  craving  for  what  he  has  not,  and 
tliat  his  soul  is  eternally  tending  upward  to  sometliin^ 
which  infinitely  transceuds  its  powers  of  attainment.  It  is 
from  the  secret  consciousness  wliidi  every  soul  bears  within 
itself  of  a  destiny  to  which  it  has  no  natural  ability  to  attain, 
and  of  which  it  comes  short  in  its  highest  and  betit  sustained 
efforts,  that  springs  all  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  that  low 
melodious  wail,  or  that  loud  and  deep  lament  wlucb  marks 
the  genuine  poetry  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

But  as  this  potentiality  of  the  soul  is  not  and  cannot  be 
actualized  in  tlie  natural  order,  we  may  say,  and  say  tnily, 
tliat  the  natural  has  a  presentiment  of  the  snpcrnaturul,  and 
hence  it  becomes  possible  by  supernatural  means  to  make 
known  to  man  the  superintelligible,  and  to  enable  him  to 
attain  tliat  beatitude  after  which  he  never  ceases  to  sigh 
and  yearn.  It  is  here  in  this  fact  of  the  soni's  constitution, 
that  tlie  natural  and  the  supernatural  touch  each  other  and 
come  into  dialectic  harmony  and  union.  This  point  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  and  estatilislied  by  Giolierti  as  the  basis 
of  his  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  than  by  any  other  theo- 
logical writer  we  are  acquainted  with;  and  nowhere  does 
his  rich  genius,  his  original  intelligence,  or  his  vast  erudition, 
stand  liiiu  In  better  stead,  than  in  showing  and  vindicating 
the  synthetic  relation  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
Probably  tho   most  important  of  his  various  publications. 
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was  one  of  the  earliest,  entitled  Teorica  del  Sonranaturale. 
His  theory  of  the  supernatural  is  very  profound,  and  is  not 
easily  mastered.  We  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  having  by 
any  means  fully  mastered  it ;  but  from  what  we  do  under- 
stand of  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  furnishes  the  principles 
of  a  real  harmony  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  the 
basis  of  a  solid  union  between  rationalism  and  supernatural- 
ism.  The  work  before  us  was  intended  to  be  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  this  theory,  showing  that  it  is  only 
in  Catholicity  that  the  various  fragments  of  truth  scattered 
through  all  other  religions  are  collected,  united  and  inte- 
grated in  one  ori«^inal,  symmeterical,  complete,  and  living 
body  of  truth.  Whether  he  has  really  succeeded  in  showing 
this  or  not,  this  is  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  save  our  age  from  pantheism  and  materalism,  from 
petty  rationalism  and  stolid  atheism,  and  to  recall  it  to  the 
life  and  vigor  of  a  reasonable,  a  sublime,  and  an  energetic 
faith.  Whoever  does  this  work  will  have  given  what  in  its 
fullest,  deepest,  and  highest  sense  is  to  be  understood  by  the 

PIIILOSOrnY  OF  rkligion. 

This  brief  statement  will  show  the  importance,  nay,  the 
necessity  of  those  researches,  discussions,  and  speculations 
to  which  many  excellent  and  saintly  men  are  and  alwavs 
have  been  opposed.  There  have  always  been  in  the 
Church  a  class  of  men  whom  we  may  call ' "  Literalists," 
who  attach  themselves  to  the  literal  statements  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  what  they  call  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and 
oppose  all  philosophical  efforts  to  bring  the  natural  and  the 
snpernatural  into  harmony.  Thus,  at  that  early  day,  we 
find  St.  Irenaeus  opposing  the  Christian  Philosophical 
School  of  Alexandria,  of  which  Clemens  and  Origen  were,, 
if  not  tlie  founders,  the  most  successful  continuators.  But  he 
did  not  succeed,  and  his  followers  have  not  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  great  Doctors  and  Theologians,  like 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  and  St.  Thomas,  from  laboring 
with  untiring  industry,  and  with  all  their  genius,  inteU 
Icctual  jKiwer  and  erudition,  to  show  the  harmony  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  the  real  synthetic  rela- 
tion there  is  between  theuh  The  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that,  if  it  acts  at  all,  it  must  reduce,  or  labor  to 
reduce,  all  branches  of  its  knowledge  and  belief  to  a  princi- 
ple in  which  they  are  seeji  to  be  consistent,  and  but  parts  of 
one  uniform  and  indissoluble  whole.  It  is  in  vain  we  war 
against  this  tendency  of  human  intelligence.     It  is  in  vain 
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WO  dwell  on  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  the  simple 
believer,  the  errors  and  absurdities  to  which  its  indulgence 
may  lead. "  We  cannot  suppress  this  tendency  without  sup- 
pressing the  human  mind  itself,  and  even  St.  Irenseus  himself 
is  obliged  to  follow  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  his  writ- 
ings against  heretics,  especially  those  philosophical  heretics, 
tlie  Gnostics,  so  often  reproduced  in  our  own  day  by  ration- 
alists and  transcendentalists.  Every  man,  if  he  thinks  at  all, 
if  he  really  be  a  man,  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  he  possesses 
as  a  rational  soul,  wishes  and  must  wish  to  render  himself  an 
account  of  his  own  faith,  whether  in  the  natural  or  the 
supernatural. 

Although  there  has  always  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
opposed  to  this  tendency,  and  therefore  to  all  philosophizing 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Church  has  never  sanctioned 
their  opposition,  but  has  accepted  and  availed  herself  of  the 
labors  ot  the  theologians  and  philosophers.  She  has  accepted 
human  intelligence ;  she  has  respected  human  reason,  and 
aided  and  blessed  its  cultivation.  She  has  canonized  St. 
Augustine;  she  has  canonized  St.  Anselm  ;  she  has  canon- 
izea  St.  Thomas ;  she  has  canonized  St.  Bonaventura,  and 
marked  her  high  appreciation  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon.  All 
who  engage  in  constructing  a  philosophy  of  religion  are 
liable,  no  doubt,  to  fall  into  many  errors ;  but  it  is  even 
better  to  err  than  never  to  think ;  it  is  better  sometimes  to 
be  wrong  than  never  to  be  right ;  and  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion.  All  that  can  be  asked  of  tnose  who  err  is 
humility,  docility  and  a  willingness  to  correct  their  errors 
when  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  compe- 
tent authority.  Even  the  errors  of  great  men  are  often  more 
instnictive  and  more  salutary  than  the  commonplace  truths 
of  little  men  ;  for  they  become  provocative  of  t nought  and 
inquiry,  and  the  occasion  of  the  attainment  to  higher  truths 
and  their  fuller  appreciation. 
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THE   OIOBEBTIAN    PHILOSOPHY.* 
[]BVom  Brown8on*8  Quarterly  Eerlew  for  18611 

We  have  for  some  time  meditated  laying  before  our  read- 
ers, in  a  series  of  articles,  a  fnller  and  m6re  connected 
account  of  tlie  Giobertian  Philosophy  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore given  or  than  is  accessible  to  the  simply  English-speak- 
ing public.  We  shall  draw  our  account  or  exposition  solely 
from  Gioberti's  own  writings,  without  reference  to  the  expo- 
sitions which  have  been  given  either  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies.  We  intended,  at  first,  to  precede  our  exposition 
by  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  but  nave  concluded  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  brief  notices,  as  we  have  not  as  yet 
received  the  very  full  and  elaborate  Biography  in  three  vol- 
umes octavo,  not  long  since  published  at  Turin. 

Vincenzo  Gioberti  was  bom  in  Turin  in  the  year  1801, 
and  was  educated  in  the  University  of  his  native  city.  His 
parents  were  respectable,  but  apparently  not  wealthy.  They 
brought  up  their  son  for  the  priesthood,  and  at  a  suitable 
age  he  received  orders,  and  became  otie  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  king,  Carlo  Alberto.  He  was  a  most  diligent  student, 
and  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  history,  and  literature,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  At  an  early  age,  whether  before  or  after  receiving 
oi*ders,  we  are  unable  to  say,  he  had  his  period  of  doubt,  as 
have  most  young  men  of  generous  minds  and  liberal  studies, 
with  sufficient  seriousness  ever  to  think  in  regard  to  the 
iO'ounds  of  their  faith,  and  was  induced  to  study  profoundly 
the  foundations  not  merely  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  whose 
communion  he  h'id  been  brought  up,  but  of  Christianity 
itself,  nay,  of  all  religion.  The  result  of  his  studies  was  a 
firm  and  unwavering  conviction,  which  never  deserted  him 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  not  of  the  truth  and  utility  of  all 
that  passes  for  religion  even  among  Catholics,  but  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  real  Catholic  dogmas. 

*  Teoriea  del  Sotnranaturdle  o  da  Diseono  suUe  Convenieme  deUa  lUU- 
qione  RittUUa  eoUa  Mente  umana,  e  col  ProgresM  civile  deUe  Nazioni.  Per 
YiNCExzo  Gioberti.  Edizionc  seconda,  ritoccata  deU'  Autore,  e  accre- 
flciuta  di  UN  DiscoRso  preliminars,  e  inedito,  intorno  corte  Calunnie  di 
un  Nuovo  Critico.    Torino.    1850. 
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He  studied  the  terrible  questions  raised  by  his  doubts  not 
professionally,  as  a  lawyer  studies  his  brief,  but  seriously, 
earnestly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tnith  for  himself,  for  his  owa 

{mind  and  his  own  conscience,  and  with  a  science,  an  ability, 
and  a  genius  for  grappling  with  the  profoundest  and  most 
abstnise  philosophical  and  theological  problems  never  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  since  St.  Augustine.  He  has  especially 
investigated  the  relation  of  reason  and  revelation,  faith  and 
science.  Church  and  state,  religion  and  civilization,  and 
attempted  to  determine  scicntilically  the  rciil  ground  on 
which  the  antagonism  existing  between  them  disappears  and 
their  dialectic  harmony  is  founded  and  practically  preserved. 

ij  I  llis  genius  as  well  as  his  learning  is  encyclopaedic,  and  hia 

works  may  be  studied  with  equal  ad  vantage  by  the  scholar, 

ri  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  and   tlie  culti- 

■£'  I  vators  of  the  so-called  exact  sciences. 

Giobcrti  was  a  patriot,  an  Italian,  and,  an  ardent  lover  of 
liberty,  though  not  precisely  in  the  sense  of  European  demo- 

n  [  crats.     He  had  the  indiscretion,  one  day,  to  say  in  presence 

*^  I  of  a  friend,  that  he  thought  "the  people  might,  without 

danger  to  the  State,  be  aclmitted  to  a  liberal  sliare  in  the 
government."  llis  words  were  reported  to  the  police,  and 
on  that  very  night  ho  was  ordered  to  leave,  within  twelve 
hours,  the  Sardinian  territory.  He  belonged  to  none  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  then  plotting  Italian  insurrec- 
tions, and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  political  rela- 
tions with  the  It^ilian  lievolutionists  of  the  time.  He  waa 
a  student,  and  an  exeni|)lary  priest,  not  at  all  mixed  up- 
with  political  affairs,  lint  he  had  in  private  conversation 
given  utterance  to  a  liberal  sentiment.  That  was  enough, 
and  he  was  exiled.  Exiled  from  his  native  country,  he 
thought  first  of  going  to  South  America,  but  was  induced  by 
a  friend  to  go  to  Paris.  He  found  himself  a  stranger  in  that 
centre  of  the  best  and  the  worst  influences  of  the  age,  poor, 
destitute  of  friends,  suspended  from  his  priestly  functions, 
and  without  means  of  support,  but  the  scanty  and  precarious- 
littatice  to  be  gained  from  ill-a|)preciated  literary  labors, 
le  remained  not  long  in  Paris,  but  soon  went  to  Belgium, 
and  took  uj)  his  residence  at  or  near  Brussels,  where  he 
remained  during  the  greater  part  of  his  exile,  finding 
employment  and  the  means  of  living  as  a  teacher  in  a  pri- 
vate literary  institution.  He  i)erfonned  faithfully  the 
duties  of  an  instructor,  lived  frugally,  gave  very  few  lioura 
to  sleep,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  nights  to  study 
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and  the  composition  of  liis  works,  which,  after  all,  he  has 
left  unfinished.  Here  he  composed  and  published  the 
greater  part  of  all  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime, 
while  living  in  comparative  obscurity,  loved  and  honored 
by  a  few  friends  with  whom  ho  kept  up  an  affectionate  cor- 
respondence, and  especially  the  poor,  wliose  wants  he  freely 
and  lovingly  relieved  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means.  His 
works  obtained  at  first  only  a  limited  circulation,  and, 
though  they  secured  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the 
few,  they  gained  him  but  little  public  consideration,  and 
failed  to  make  him  regarded  as  the  great  man  of  Italy.  The 
first  work  which  obtained  him  that  consideration  was  his 
Del  Prhnaio  Morale  e  Civile  degli  Italiani,  published, 
1843,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  a  second  edi- 
tion of  which,  published  at  Lausanne,  in  1846,  in  three  vol- 
umes octavo,  is  now  lying  before  us,  arid  is  the  edition  we 
use.  This  work  met  with  an  immense  success ;  its  publica- 
tion was  an  event  in  the  Italian  liisorgim^nto. 

In  this  work  Gioberti  maintains — which  not  every  one 
will  concede — that  the  moral  and  civil  primacy  of  the 
world  was  given  to  Italy  and  the  Pelasgic  or  Italo-Greek 
race,  and  belongs  to  the  modern  Italians  as  the  representa- 
tives of  that  race  and  the  old  Romans.  He  maintains  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  Pri- 
macy has  been  established  at  Rome,  and  hence  is  in  some 
sense  the  right  of  the  Roman  or  Italian  people.  The  moral 
and  civil  primacy  of  the  world  was  possessed  and  exerted  in 
the  interests  of  civilization  by  the  old  Romans,  under  both 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  by  their  successors  the 
modern  Italians,  through  the  Moderatorship  exercised  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  after  the  fall  of  the  old  Roman 
world,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  the  Papal  Moderatorship  and  the 
division  of  the  Peninsula  into  a  number  of  petty  States,  the 
most  of  them  dependencies  on  non-Italian  powers,  as  Spain, 
France,  and* Austria,  Italy,  having  in  herself  no  centre  of 
unity,  has  ceased  for  three  hundred  years  or  more  to  exer- 
cise the  moral  and  civil  primacy  which  belongs  to  her.  She 
must  now,  for  her  own  interest,  the  interest  of  both  religion 
and  civilization,  recover  it.  As  the  means  of  recovering  it, 
the  several  Italian  States  must  unite  and  form  an  Itiuian 
Confederacy  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Pope,  the  several 
States  retaining  their  respective  constitutions  and  independ- 
ence each  within  its  own  limits  and  in  regard  to  all  internal 
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^airs,  whilst  all  national  iiitcivi>U  must  he  mauaged  by  Uk? 
Federal  Cougrees  or  Qoveniment.  This  plan  was  adoptwl 
by  both  Frauce  and  Austria  at  the  Preliminary  Peace  of 
V  ilia  Franca,  but  its  execution  has  thus  far  been  defe-ateJ 
by  Piedniontese  nmhition,  and  the  monarchical  and  repub- 
lican Unitariane,  demanding  not  Italian  union,  but  Italian 
unit),  and  Bup]K>rted  by  Uritisii  diplomacy.  The  plan  was 
not  revolutionary  in  the  least,  and  would  navG  lioen  admir- 
able bad  it  not  been  impnicticable. 

But  whiftever  may  oe  thought  of  tbi-  plan  iteelf,  it 
appealed  to  Italian  patriotism,  Hattered  Italian  vanity,  and 
held  out  a  chance  for  the  assertion  of  Italian  riaticnality.  It 
addi'eesed  also  the  pnrest  and  beat  feelings  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  really  inaugurated  what  lias  l)een  called  the  liisnr- 
yinifnlo  tT  /(alia,  and  at  once  &tani|)cd  its  aiithoi'  aa  one  of 
tlie  leading  minds,  if  not  the  leading  loiod  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  election  of  Pius  IX.,  which  soon  followed,  a  friend  of 
Gioberti,  and  himself  an  Italian  patriot,  who  inatiaurated 
hie  reign  by  eeveral  bold  and  liberal  measnres,  looking  to 
Italian  resuscitation  and  independence,  gave  it  new  signifi- 
cance, and  the  introduction  of  Constitutional  Govvrumont 
into  Piedmont  by  Carlo  Alberto  seemed  to  open  the  way 
for  Italian  indei>endeace  and  a  confederated  Italy.  Gioberti 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  restored  to  his  native  conn- 
try.  He  visited  Rome  where  ho  was  coi'diully  ri'ceived  by 
tlie  Holy  Father,  who  gave  him  his  ble&siiig,  and  perniissioD 
to  celebrate  Mass,  and  where  he  was  honored  by  all  that 
was  distinguished  in  the  city.  His  journey  from  Gomo  to 
Turin  was  a  Bnce#ssiori  of  ovations.  In  his  native  city  he 
was  Jield  in  the  highest  esteem ;  andafterthedisiUitcrs  to  the 
Kiug  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  the  Lomhardo-Yeuetian  Kin;;- 
dom  from  Austria,  and  to  place  its  crown  on  his  own  head, 
he  was  made  prime  minister,  and  for  a  few  months  wielded 
the  Piedmonteee  government.  In  this  capacity  he  refused 
to  recognize  the  short-lived  Mazzinian  Republic  at  Rome, 
opposed  tlie  intt^rventioii  of  non-Italian  Power^  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Po]>e,  so  as  to  give  them  no  pitstext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  affaii-s  of  Italy,  and  urged  the  Italian  States 
tlicrnselves  to  unit«  and  i-cstoro  him  his  temporal  princi- 
pality. After  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Austria,  which 
he  opposed,  but  could  not  prevent,  and  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  Sardinians  at  Novara  by  old  Radetzki,  he  left  the 
ministry,  went  or  W;i^  hl-iiI  to  Paris, 
his  death  in  IS.VJ. 


)  Paris,  whore  he  remaine<l  till 
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As  a  practical  statesman,  Giobcrti  was  not  successful. 
He  failed,  for  he  was  guided  by  principle  rather  than 
expediency,  had  a  respect  for  vested  rights,  and  was  more 
Italian  than  Piedraoutese.  He  flattered  no  party,  and 
favored  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  no  class  or  faction.  He 
wished  to  retain  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  all  Italy  into  a  single 
unitarian  state,  whether  monarchical  or  republican.  His 
sympathies  were  Italian,  embracing  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  Peninsula,  but  he  was  no  revolutionist, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Italian  democrats,  save  in 
the  one  respect  of  rendering  Italy  independent  of  all  ultra- 
montane powers.  He  wished  Italy  to  be  independent  alike 
of  France  and  Austria,  and  to  enable  her  to  suffice  for  her- 
self. He  was,  therefore,  opposed  alike,  save  so  far  as  they 
hoped  to  use  him,  by  the  respective  adherents  of  France 
and  Austria,  by  both  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic 
Unitarians,  who  demanded  unity,  not  union.  He  had  for 
enemies  even  among  the  nationals  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and 
the  Carbonari  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  who,  like  Count 
Cavour  who  succeeded  him,  aimed  simply  at  making  Italy 
Piedmontese.  Lacking  the  usual  Italian  suppleness,  these  I 
proved  too  many  and  powerful  for  him,  and  his  failure  was 
inevitable.  It  is  not  as  a  practiciil  statesman  that  he  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  or  even  in  that  of  his  own 
countrymen.  A  statesman  as  well  as  the  commander  of  an 
army  to  be  remembered  must  succeed.  Him  who  fails  the 
world  always  holds  to  be  without  merit.  The  Piedmontese 
minister  is  even  now  forgotten,  though  not  oven  Cavour 
has  contributed  so  much  or  half  so  much  as  Gioberti  to  the 
uprising  and  renovation  of  Italy ;  and  if  he  had  had  his 
way,  Nice  and  Savoy  would  not  now  mak(^  a  part  of  France, 
giving  the  passes  of  the  Alps  to  the  perennial  enemy  of 
Italy.  He  must  live,  if  at  all,  as  the  thinker,  the  erudite 
scholar,  the  classic  writer,  the  profound  philosopher,  the 
acute  theologian,  the  bold  Catholic  reformer. 

After  his  retreat,  exile,  or  mission  to  Paris,  we  know 
not  wliich  to  call  it,  in  1849,  he  applied  himself  to  his  usual 
studies,  and  published,  1851,  his  Rinnovamento  Civile 
cPItijlia^  his  last  publication  during  his  lifetime.  In  this 
work  he  reviews,  in  part,  his  political  career,  points  out  the 
errors  committed  by  the  friends  of  the  civil  renovation  of 
Italy,  and  gives  his  views  of  the  course  that  should  be  taken 
in  futures  to  secun?  that  renovation.     The  work  is  really  his 
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ii|)ologj'  for  bis  political  doctrines  and  action.  In  it.  he 
ajiprojiL'IieB  more  nearlv  tlian  lie  liatl  before  done  to  the 
r.:publican  pnrty,  thoiigii  lie  gives  anioet  m.i6t«riy  refutation 
'if  the  false  democratic  theory  adopted  by  tlio  European 
democratic  pirty.  lie  had  attempted  tlie  renovation  of 
Italy  tlii-oiitih  the  Princes,  and  tiiey  had  fiiiled  iiini,  and 
henceforth  ho  must  look  to  tlio  people.  In  this  work,  also, 
he  has  ii  moat  hitter  cliapter  on  Pins  the  Nintli,  not  as 
Pope,  but  as  temporal  Prince,  in  which  he  accuses  him  of 
having  deceived  and  betrayed  the  hopes  of  Itaiv,  of  having 
proved  false  to  every  one  of  his  pledges;  wlio,  having  cotii- 
inenoed  as  a  liberal  Italian  Prince,  had  fallen  back  under 
the  Austrian  oscurantUmo,  and  used  all  his  power  and  infln- 
ence  to  defeat  Italian  indeiiendencc  and  the  progress  of 
liberty.  It  is  a  bitter  chapter,  in  which  very  little  of  tlie 
Ohristinn  or  the  philosopher  is  detected.  It  is  unjust. 
Pins  IX.,  if  not  a  great  man,  is  a  good  man ;  and  if  he  has 
deceived  otliers,  it  is  because  he  lii-fit  deceived  himself.  He 
is,  if  yon  will,  a  weak  man,  but  he  is  honest  and  kind- 
heiwted.  llis  mistake  as  Prince  was  in  raising  expecta- 
tions that  ho  coold  not  satisfy,  in  raising  a  storm  that  he 
had  not  the  power  tfl  control  or  to  direct.  He  miscalcu- 
lated his  own  strength,  or  the  power  in  our  times  of  the 
Papacy.  We  felt  it  at  the  time,  and  our  pages  hear  wit- 
ness to  our  fears  that  tlie  resnlt  would  be  disastrous.  We 
were  not  for  a  moment  dpceived.  Yet  there  was  something 
grand  iu  the  position  he  assumed  on  his  inauguration,  in 
placing  hirasflt  at  the  liead  of  the  modern  movement,  iu 
giving  it  the  siinction  of  his  high  office  and  sacred  charac- 
ter, and  in  attempting  to  direct,  as  the  Father  of  Cliristcn- 
doni,  that  movement  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
civilization.  The  applause  be  received  fron  tlie  non- 
Catholic  even  more  than  from  the  Catholic  world,  so  hearty, 
so  enthusiastic,  proved  that  it  was  not  the  Pontiif  tlie 
world  for  four  centuries  had  lieen  warring  against,  but  ttie 
defender  of  an  obsolete  phase  of  civilization  ;  and  that  the 
miiniciit  he  is  seen  marching  at  the  head  of  modern  society, 
all  nations  are  ready  to  own  his  authority  and  follow  his 
lead.  Uut  he  assumed  a  position  which  he  was  personally 
too  weak  to  maintain.  He  was  not  a  Gregory  VII.,  au 
Innocent  III,,  nor  even  a  Sixtna  Quintus.  He  was  unequal 
to  the  emergency  himself  had  created,  and,  instead  of  over- 
coming adverse  circumstances,  was  forced  to  yield  to  tliein, 
and  take  refuge  in  mere  passive  resistance,  in  the  non  posstt- 
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tnvs.  The  system  he  found  established  by  his  predecessors 
was  too  strong  for  Iiim,  and  he  succumbed,  and  suffered  the 
world  he  had  sought  to  guide,  but  could  not,  to  float  past 
him.  French  arms  restored  liim,  re-established  him  nomi- 
nally in  his  principah'ty ;  but  he  has  been,  ever  since  he 
returned  to  Rome,  virtually  a  prisoner  of  France  on  parole. 
Hence  we  heard  no  protest  irom  him  against  the  unpro- 
voked war  of  France  on  Russia  in  1854,  or  against  the 
infamous  Italian  Campaign  in  1859,  directed  against  him  as 
temporal  Prince  no  less  than  against  Austria.  He  is  the 
prisoner  and  the  pensioner  of  France,  and  there  is  no  power 
m  Europe  on  whom  ho  can  rely  to  set  him  free,  and  sustain 
his  independence.  This  might  have  been  foreseen,  and 
should  have  been,  and  therefore  he  should  not  have  ventured 
to  raise  the  storm  which  he  could  neither  allay  nor  direct. 
Still,  Gioberti  has  no  excuse  for  his  bitter  invectives  against 
him,  or  for  denying  his  moral  worth,  his  goodness  of  Leart, 
and  his  real  excellence  of  character. 

Gioberti,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  while  he  confined 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  theology  and  philosophy,  lAet 
with  no  serious  opposition  from  the  Jesuits — they  were  even 
disposed  to  applaud  him ;  but  after  the  publication  of  his 
Del  Primato^  and  his  Italian  and  political  tendencies  became 
manifest,  they  seem  to  have  attacked  iiim  with  great  sever- 
ity, not  avowedly,  indeed,  for  these  tendencies,  but  for  phil- 
osophical and  theological  views  which  they  had  previouslv 
commended.  This  Drought  out  his  most  terrible  work 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  reorganized  by  its  so-called 
Second  Founder,  the  celebrated  Aquaviva,  their  fourth 
General,  the  Geauita  Modemo^  in  five  volumes  octavo.  This 
work  we  have  glanced  over,  but  not  read,  and  can  speak  of 
its  character  only  by  report.  We  began  it,  but  we  were 
repelled  from  continuing  it  by  its  uncalled  for  severity,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  its  gross  injustice  to  an  illustrious  body 
of  men.  He  charges  the  Jesuits  with  having  perverted 
Catholic  theology,  and  with  having  introduced  another 
Christ  than  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Church.  He 
exposes  rudely  their  philosophy,  ridicules  their  style  as 
writers,  and  impeaches,  apparently  on  documentary  evi- 
dence, their  honesty  and  historical  veracity.  This  book 
sealed  his  fate.  No  Catholic  writer  can  afford  to  have  this 
illustrious  order  for  his  enemy,  or  can  survive  its  enmity. 
He  must  not  expect  to  hold  his  footing  in  the  Church  as  an 
author,  as  a  man,  hardly  as  a  Christian ;  and  if  he  is  not 
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driven  out  of  the  Church  into  heresy  and  scliism,  it  will  be 
through  no  forbearance  of  theirs.  From  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  his  Gesuita  Moderno^  Gioberti  lost  his  stand- 
ing with  the  dominant  portion  of  his  co-religionists,  and  it 
was  more  than  any  Catholic's  reputation  with  his  brethren 
was  worth  to  venture  to  speak  well  of  him  even  as  a  philos- 
opher. We  might  quote  Plato,  Aristotle,  Averrhoea,  or 
Avicenna,  any  Pagan  or  Mahometan  even,  with  respect,  but 
must  not  name  Gioberti  without  an  anathema.  More  disin- 
terested, more  self-denying  and  laborious  priests  than  the 
Jesuits  generally,  we  have  never  known,  and  never 
expect  to  find ;  but  like  all  religious  orders  and  congrega- 
tions in  the  Church,  they  are  apt  to  forget  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  that  they  have  only  a  human  origin,  and  to  proceed 
against  their  enemies  as  if  they  were  founded  immediately 
by  God  himself,  and  that  they  who  question  their  honor  aB 
a  Society  question  his.  Chiefly  through  their  exertions,  and 
those  under  their  direction,  Gioberti  has  been  widely 
regarded  by  Catholics  as  one  who  dishonored  the  priesthood, 
abandoned  his  faith,  and  died  under  the  excommunication 
of  the  Church.  His  works,  it  is  said,  have  been  placed  on 
the  Index,  and  we  certainly  cannot  cite  them  as  the  works 
of  an  approved  and  unsuspected  Catholic  author.  But  we 
say  frankly  that  we  have  never  found  them  maintaining  any 
proposition  censured  by  the  Church.  In  his  theology  he 
follows  the  Thomists  arid  the  Augustinians  much  more 
nearly  than  he  does  the  Jesuits ;  but  this  does  not  impeach 
his  orthodoxy,  though  it  may  his  judgment,  and,  still  more, 
his  prudence. 

The  circumstances  attending  Gioberti's  death  at  Paris,  at 
Hfty-one,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  the  full  vigor  of 
his  intellect,  while  engaged  in  completing  works  of  vast 
extent,  profounder  and  more  important  than  any  he  had 
published,  are  variously  related,  and  the  exact  truth  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  known,  or  if  known,  will  never  be 
acknowledged.  It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  a  fit  of  apoj)lexy,  brought  on  by  too  intense 
study  and  over  exercise  of  his  brain,  with  too  little  rest,  and 
too  little  sleep.  He  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  died  suddenly, 
alone  in  his  room,  and  without  the  last  Sacraments,  or  the 
presence  of  a  priest.  This  is  the  more  common  version. 
Others  report  that  he  so  far  revived  as  to  receive  the  visit 
of  his  confessor,  and  tlie  last  rites  of  his  Church ;  and  that 
ho  finally   expired  with  the  most  edifying  marks  of  firm 
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faith  and  tender  piety.  Which  is  the  true  account  we  know 
not,  although  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that  he  received 
Christian  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  the  more  favorable  account.  He  was  a  man  natur- 
ally of  strong  passions,  but  his  life  was  morally  irreproach- 
able ;  remarkable  for  his  temperance,  his  purity,  and  his 
charity  to  the  poor.  He  is  described  to  us  by  those  who 
knew  him  well,  to  have  been  a  very  handsome  man,  above 
the  medium  size,  with  head,  hair,  and  features  of  the 
English  rather  than  of  the  Italian  type.  From  a  bust 
executed  at  Home,  in  1847,  which  we  have  seen,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  a  capital  likeness,  we  could  not  say  that  the 
representations  of  his  character  by  his  enemies  are  necessa- 
rily false.  The  head  is  large,  the  features  are  regular,  classical^ 
and  finely  chiselled,  but  they  lack  that  open,  frank,  genial 
exi)ression  that  at  once  inspires  confidence  and  wins  the 
heart.  They  have  the  air  of  a  man  too  conscious  of  hi& 
own  superiority,  and  too  well  satisfied  with  himself.  It 
is  the  bust  of  a  strong  man,  but  of  one  against  whom  you 
feel  it  is  no  lack  of  charity  to  be  on  your  miard. 

Asa  writer,  (xioberti,  for  classic  purity,  elegance,  clearness, 
force,  and  dignity  of  style,  has  no  superior,  if  any  equal,  in 
the  Italian  language.  His  taste  is  correct  and  his  judgment 
sound,  his  diction  is  pure,  choice,  and  exact,  and  his  style 
noble,  grand,  majestic,  as  much  so  as  that  of  Bossuet ;  calm, 
equal,  natural,  and  graceful,  fitted  to  the  grand  and  lofty 
subjects  on  which  he  writes.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  his 
own  language,  and  knows  the  exact  value  of  every  word  he 
uses,  its  exact  meaning,  even  to  its  finest  and  most  delicate 
shade ;  and  you  cannot  change  a  single  word  in  any  sentence 
he  writes  without  changing  its  sense,  or  take  a  scnt^juce  out 
of  its  connection  without  impairing  its  meaning,  and  doing 
the  writer  great  injustice.  Yet  he  is  never  dry,  stiff,  or 
stilted ;  he  moves  with  an  easy,  natural  gra<;e,  and  passes  ou 
through  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  without  relaxing  his  gait,  without  tiie 
slightest  apparent  effort,  or  consciousness  that  he  is  not 
dealing  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  most  ordinary  topics. 
He  has  never  to  stop  and  take  breath,  is  never  labored, 
involved,  obscure,  or  difficult.  His  inarch  is  even,  easy,  and 
unrestrained,  and  if  you  cannot  follow  him  it  is  because  you 
have  no  genius  for  the  topics  he  discusses,  or  are  fettered  by 
your  false  training,  and  have  your  natural  understanding 
perverted  by  absurd  and  incomprehensible  systems.     He  is 
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,  always  iDaster  of  bis  language  and  of  his  subject,  and  the 
Itjilian  is  flexible  to  his  purpose,  and  proves  in  his  liands 
equal  to  the  expression  of  the  deepest  and  loftiest  thought, 
and  the  nicest  shades  of  meaning.  He  is  never  obligen  to 
,  force  it  into  any  unnatural  or  unusual  forms,  to  adopt  any 
unidiomatic  or  unfamiliar  locutions,  or  to  disfigure  it  by  the 
introduction  of  new  and  barbarous  terms,  as  the  scholastics 
were  in  their  use  of  Latin,  and  as  the  recent  English  and 
Scottish  writers  are,  or  imagine  they  are,  in  the  use  of  our 
own  language.  The  metapliysicians  of  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh write  in  a  sort  of  jargon  which  has  only  a  remote 
affinity  to  genuine,  idiomatic,  and  classical  English.  •  They 
arc  as  far  from  ])eing  masters  of  their  mother  tongue  as  they 
are  from  being  masters  of  true  philosophic  thouglit. 

Gioberti  may  not  have  the  fervid  eloquence  we  meet  in 
the  i)hilosophical  Leqona  of  our  old  master,  Victor  Cousin, 
nor  his  genial  warmth,  but  he  surpasses  him  in  depth  of 
thought,  in  ease,  in  sustained  elegance  and  dignity  of  expres- 
sion, and  nobility  and  grandeur  of  style.  IJe  is  master  of 
what  the  French  rhetoricians  call  the  "  gran^  style,"  which 
we  need  not  say  is  infinitely  remote  from  the  pompous,  met 
with  so  often  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Irish  writers  who 
affect  it,  and  fail  ridiculously.  Among  French  writers 
Bossuet  stands  first  and  almost  alone  as  master  of  the  grand 
or  majestic  style,  and  he  succeeds  only  by  sometimes  for- 
getting to  be  French.  Even  he  lacks  the  repose,  the  calm 
strength,  and  the  easy,  natural,  and  graceful  gait  of  Gioberti. 
We  sue,  as  in  his  Ulevation^^  or  Meditations^  on  the  Mys- 
lerieSy  that  he  does  not  rise  easily  and  by  his  native  strength 
to  the  height  he  aims  at,  and  is  obliged  to  work  himself  up, 
to  make  an  effort,  to  strain  and  tug,  as  if  in  need  of  help. 
Gioberti's  strengtli  is  always  equal  to  his  demands,  and  he 
rises  easily  and  without  effort  to  the  highest  possible  regions 
of  human  thought,  and  possesses  himself  of  the  sublimest 
truths  revealed  to  the  human  understanding.  Among  phi- 
losophers, Plato  is  the  only  one  with  whom,  in  this  respect, 
it  would  not  be  unjust  to  compare  him.  lie  is  clearer,  more 
distinct,  more  exact  in  his  thought  and  expression  than 
Plato,  equally  profound  and  sublime,  with  a  wider  field  of 
tnith,  and  a  tinner  grasp,  but  is  inferior  to  him  in  the  poetic 
charm  of  his  imagination.  He  is  as  witty  as  the  old  Greek, 
but  has  less  of  tliat  modification  of  wit  which  the  Latins 
called  urbanitas,  and  less  of  that  good  natured  raillery  which 
exposes  the  error  without  wounding  its  defender,  so  con- 
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spicuous  in  the  Athenian.  His  wit  is  apt  to  express  itself  in 
sarcasm,  is  a  little  bitter,  is  too  superb,  and  seldom  fails  to 
wound.  The  Athenian  laughs  at  you,  makes  you  confess 
yourself  a  fool,  but  without  oflFence,  or  forfeiting  your 
friendship ;  you  love  him  all  the  better  for  it.  But  if  in 
tliis  respect  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  Italian,  it  is  the 
only  advantage.  In  philosophic  genius,  in  intellectual 
strength,  in  the  wonderful  mastery  of  language,  the  Italian 
yields  nothing  to  the  Athenian,  while  in  grasp  of  thought, 
in  natural  grandeur,  in  science,  erudition,  penetration,  intu- 
ition, he  surpasses  him,  and  has  been  able  to  correct  and 
complete  his  philosophy. 

The  great  defect  in  Gioberti's  character  is  an  excessive 
pride,  and  a  manifest  lack  of  what  is  called  the  humility  of 
the  cross.  His  private  correspondence,  and  even  here  and 
there  a  passage  in  his  published  writing,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  his  friends,  prove  that  he  did  not  lack  tendemesa 
of  heart,  and  that  he  was  susceptible  of  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship.  But  in  his  finished  writings  his  air  is  too  superb, 
his  manner  towards  his  opponents  too  disdainful.  He  seema 
always  too  conscious  of  liis  own  immeasurable  superiority. 
But  in  all  this  we  may  misread  his  real  character  and  do 
him  great  injustice.  Genuine  humility  is  always  uncon- 
scious of  itself,  and  what  passes  under  its  name  is  often  only 
the  most  offensive  form  of  pride.  The  studious  effort  which 
many  writers  make  to  conceal  pride  always  betrays  its  exist- 
ence. There  is  often  less  egotism  in  using  than  in  avoiding 
the  pronoun  I.  We  know  irom  experience  that  authors  are 
accused  of  exorbitant  pride,  when  that  is  the  last  vice  with 
which  they  should  bo  charged.  Christian  humility  is  the 
root  of  every  Christian  virtue,  but  it  does  not  consist  in 
hanging  down  one's  head  like  a  bulrush,  or  in  proclamations 
of  one's  own  unworthiness.  It  has  no  relation  with  self- 
abasement  or  servility  of  spirit  or  manner.  It  is  compatible 
with  magnanimity,  nay,  is  the  very  basis  of  true  hiagnanim- 
ity  of  soul.  Its  manner  is  always  open,  frank,  manly..  The 
humble  man  docs  not  depreciate  himself  any  more  than  he 
depreciates  othei's;  he  simply  forgets  himself,  and  acts 
ingenuously,  naturally,  always  according  to  the  true  relations 
of  men  and  things.  The  humble  man  is  a  gentleman  from 
an  innate  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  from  good  feelin"j  and 
good  nature,  what  others  are  by  artificial  training.  Still,  we 
should  like  Gioberti  better  if  lie  was  more  human,  and  lesa 
bitter  and  sarc^istic ;  if  the  smile  on  his  lips  was  less  self- 
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complacent,  less  sardonic,  more  genial  and  warmer,  more 
evidently  a  smile  of  the  heart.  The  irony  of  Plato  charms 
us  and  binds  us  to  him  as  our  brother,  even  when  we  feel 
that  we  are  its  subject.  He  is  roguish,  but  not  malignant. 
His  wit  is  playful,  good  humored,  a  little  of  tlie  hon  aiabl-e, 
but  never  satanie.  But  Gioberti's  wit,  though  delicate  and 
keen,  is  felt,  and  the  victim  winces  under  the  operation,  and 
grows  indignant  at  the  wound  it  leaves.  Yet  he  may  be, 
after  all,  really  as  good  natured  as  tlie  old  Athenian,  but 
dimply  graver  and  more  in  earnest,  and  less  conscious  of  the 
wounds  he  inHiets,  or  the  pain  he  gives. 

Since  Gioberti's  death,  his  friends  have  published,  at 
Turin,  eight  volumes  in  octavo  of  unedited  manuscripts,  con- 
sisting of  treatises  blocked  out,  but  unfinished,  and  selections 
from  his  correspondence.  Of  these,  the  Protoloffm,  two 
volumes,  Del/u  FH^sqiia  dell-a  Rivelazioiie^  one  volume, 
Delia  Itiforma  Cattolica  della  Chiesa^  one  volume,  are 
all  that  we  have  studied.  They  were  left  indeed  unfin- 
ished, and  lack  the  developments  and  the  last  literary 
touches  of  the  author,  but  they  had  advanced  so  far 
towards  completion,  that  the  reader  familiar  with  his  sys- 
tem of  thought  as  contained  in  the  works  published  during 
his  life,  finds  little  to  regret  under  the  point  of  view  of 

Shilosophy  or  theology.  Their  general  system  of  thought 
armonizes  with  that  in  his  finished  productions,  but  there 
is  to  be  found  in  them,  here  and  there,  a  detached  proposi- 
tion which,  it  is  very  possible,  is  either  not  his,  or  if  his, 
would  have  been  modified  or  stricken  out  had  he  lived  to 
<x>mplete  and  publish  his  works  himself.  These  begun, 
but  unfinished  works,  which  we  feel  cannot  in  every  I'espect 
be  relied  on,  are  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
(xiobertian  philosophy,  and  they  indicate,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  more  extended  studies  and  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  his  finished  productions.  What  he  had  published  dur- 
ing his  life  was  only  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  only  the  prodrome  to  his  system  of  thought, 
and  these  were  intended,  when  completed,  to  be  the  system 
itself.  It  is  this  fact  that  renders  the  exposition  of  Gio- 
bertian  philosophy  so  difficult.  We  have  it  not  as  a  whole, 
nor  with  the  author's  last  developments.  It  lay  as  a  whole 
in  his  mind,  he  tells  us,  from  the  beginning,  but  we  have 
only  fragments  of  it.  What  he  has  left  is  a  magnificent 
torso,  which  we  are  obliged  to  re])air  or  complete  by  our 
own  genius,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the 
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artist.  To  do  justice  to  the  exposition,  one  must  be  in  some 
measure  competent  to  conceive  and  fill  up  the  original 
design  from  his  own  genius  and  philosophical  knowledfije. 
He  needs  to  be  the  twin  brother  of  Gioberti  himself.  We 
have  no  pretensions  of  this  sort ;  and  though  not  an  abso- 
lute stranger  to  the  subjects  he  treats,  or  the  order  of  thought 
in  which  he  moves,  we  are  for  from  being  able  to  do  more 
than  seize  the  bases  and  method  of  his  system,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  few  of  its  more  salient  points.  We  have  neither  the 
genius  nor  the  learning,  nor  even  the  books  at  our  command 
to  do  more,  were  we  rash  enough  to  attempt  more. 

The  works  Gioberti  published  during  his  life,  with  those 
published  in  his  name  by  his  friends  since  his\leath,  embrace 
all  science  in  its  principle,  method,  unity,  and  universality, 
whether  natural,  revealed,  metaphysical,  theological,  cosmo- 
logical,  political,  ethical,  physical,  or  festhetical.-  But  the 
outlines  of  his  whole  system,  or  sketch  of  the  whole  as  first 
conceived  in  his  mind,  is  in  the  volume  named  at  the  head 
of  tliis  article,  the  first  work  he  publislied.  He  never 
deviated  from  his  original  conception,  and  no  one  can  hope 
thoroughly  to  understand  either  his  system  or  the  growth 
of  his  mind  without  beginning  by  studying  this  volume,  the 
driest  and  least  attractive  of  all  his  works.  Evidently,  when 
he  wrote  it,  though  his  whole  scheme  may  have  been  in  his 
mind,  he  was  far  from  being  master  of  his  thought,  and 
still  further  from  that  thorough  master  of  style  and  language 
which  he  subsequently  became,  and  of  which  the  best  speci- 
mens are  the  Introdtizione  aUo  studio  della  Filosofia^ 
second  edition,  Brussels,  1842,  in  four  volumes  octavo  and 
his  Gesuita  Modemo^  published  in  1847,  in  five  volumes 
octavo,  and  his  Degli  Evrori  Filosojici  di  Antonio  liosminiy 
three  volumes  octavo,  1842.  In  his  Teorica  del  Sovranat- 
urale  is  the  germ  of  all  he  has  written,  and  nothing  he  has 
written  is  superior  of  its  kind  to  the  Parte  Terza^  which 
treats  of  the  supernatural,  of  religion,  and  the  Church  in 
their  relation  to  society,  the  state,  or  civilization. 

The  work,  however,  which  must  take  precedence  of  the 
others  in  studying  his  philosophy,  is  the  Introduzione  alio 
studio  della  rilosqfiu^  only  the  student  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  though  extending  to  four  octavo  volumes,  it  is  only  an 
introduction,  and  makes  only  one  book  out  of  eight  con- 
templated by  tlie  author.  In  connection  with  this,  must  be 
studied  the  controversial  work,  Degli  Errori  Filosojici  di 
Antonio  Hosmini.     These  works  contain  his  pliilosophical 


principles  and  metliod,  together  with  his  criticisrae  on 
vurions  syeCeins  oifptjsed  to  hia  own,  espeeially  the  psydu 
logiotl  syetcra  plact^d  in  vogue  by  Duscartes,  the  pi>eiido- 
oiitological  theories  of  the  modern  Gerinung,  and  the  French 
EelecticiBin  as  eo  eloqnently  nnd  loarnt'dly  ect  foith  and 
defended  by  Victor  Consiu,  an  anthor  who  most  always 
Iiave  a  place  in  the  ]iistory  of  philosophy.  Yet  all  tliat  liaa 
been  nublislied  hy  the  author,  even  the  incomplete  works 
edited  and  published  by  Iiis  friends  since  liis  deatli,  mnst  bo 
studied  by  one  wlio  would  rcEilly  master  his  pliilosophy  in 
its  relation  to  revelation,  politics,  the  sciences,  literatnre,  and 
art.  lie  will  even  then  hnd  manygiipa,  and  regret  that  the 
author  died  befora  his  work  was  done. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  our  readers  a  connected  and  sys- 
tcmatic  view  of  what  wo  shall  call  the  Gtohertian  Philosopfiy, 
we  mnst,  however,  be  pemiitfed  to  proceed  ui  onrown  way, 
and  give  his  views,  as  we  understand  them,  in  our  own  hin- 
gua&c.  We  bIihH  make  our  own  statementsof  his  principles, 
method,  and  views,  wilhont  pretending  to  snpport  them  by 
textual  citations.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read 
his  works  and  have  not  access  to  them,  will  nccc&sarily  have 
to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  our  nnderstandins  and  hdelity 
for  the  correctness  of  our  exposition,  which  will  detract  not 
a  little  from  its  value.  The  eharacter  of  his  works  Is  such 
tliat  wo  cuuld  not  pursue  adiffercutcourse  without  reproduc- 
ing them  entire,  and  our  space,  as  well  as  the  patience  of  - 
our  renders,  is  limited  What  we  propose  is  really  an  expo- 
sition, not  a  criticid  examination,  not  a  defence,  nor  a  refu- 
tation. On  many  of  its  points  we  have  heretofore  given 
onr  views,  bnt  we  have  never  attempted  to  give  a  general 
view  of  Oioherti's  philosophy  as  a  system,  and  to  en.ible  our 
readers  to  judge  of  its  merits  or  demerits  for  themselves. 
This  is  what  we  now  undertake,  without  committing  our- 
selves for  or  against  it. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  few  of  onr  countrymen  hold 
philoBophy  in  much  esteem,  and  fewer  still  have  studied  it 
Eutiiciently  to  take  an  interest  in  the  exposition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  even  so  distinguished  a  philosopher  as  G{ol>erti. 
The  present,  too,  may  be  thought  a  most  unfavorable  time 
to  call  the  attention  <if  any  class  of  readers  to  the  examina- 
tion of  metaphysical  questions,  which  requires  repose,  the 
mind  to  lie  at  ease,  in  a  period  of  iieace  and  public  tranquil- 
ity. Jt  may  lie  thought  that  men  s  minds  are  now  in  no  fit 
mood  for  such  examiimtiou.     Wheu  the  nation  is  engaged 
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in  a  fearful  struggle  for  its  existence,  and  public  duties  and 
public  affairs  tax  to  the  utmost  every  thought  and  energy 
of  our  Scholars  as  well  as  of  our  Statesmen  and  the  Gener- 
als of  our  armies,  who  is  at  leisure  for  calm  and  tranquil 
studies?  But  times  like  ours  are  always  times  of  great 
mental  activity  as  well  as  of  great  physical  energy,  and  the 
mind  wrought  up  to  its  highest  tension  on  public  affairs 
must  have  its  occasional  relaxation ;  and  there  is  always  in 
every  noble  and  generous  natiou  minds  of  a  character  that 
find  relaxation  in  a  simple  change  of  study,  or  in  passing 
for  but  a  brief  hour  from  the  agitation  of  public  affairs,  the 
excitement  of  battle,  the  cares  of  oflSce  or  command,  to  the 
calm  and  serene  study  of  philosophv,  however  severe  it  may 
be  in  itself.  It  gives  relief  and  allures  the  mind  to  rest, 
although  it  exercises  it  severely,  for  it  exercises  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  on  a  different  topic  We  ourselves  feel  the 
dangers  oi  tlie  country,  are  agitated  in  its  agitation,  and  fear 
some  blunder  may  ruin  it,  and  we  should  grow  crazv,  if  we 
could  not  find  distraction  in  those  severe  studies  wliich  we 
should,  perhaps,  shrink  from,  if  all  around  us  were  tran- 
quil and  peaceful,  and  our  mind  found  nothing  around  it  ta 
stimulate  its  activity.  We  might  go  to  sleep,  lie  listlessly 
under  a  shady  beach,  or  on  a  green  bank,  under  the  soit 
moonlight,  listening  to  sweet  music  in  the  distance.  The 
odds  are  that  our  exposition  of  the  Giobertian  Philosophy 
may  find  more  readers  now  tlian  it  would  in  calmer  and  less 
stormy  times. 

Moreover,  never  was  there  a  time  since  America  was  a 
nation,  when  it  was  more  important  for  us  as  a  people  to 
have  a  true  and  solid  philosophy,  on  which  the  statesman 
can  rest  his  fulcrum.  Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
our  institutions  are  not  only  on  trial,  but  are  undergoing 
revision,  and  it  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen 
wlicther  they  shall  be  the  better  or  tlie  worse  for  it.  All 
their  defects  are  due  not  to  what  is  called  the  practical 
wisdom  of  their  framei'S,  but  to  the  false  theories  of  gov- 
ernment tliat. prevailed  at  the  time  when  they  were  framed ; 
and  those  tlieorics  were  due  to  the  unsound  philosopliy 
which  was  tlien  in  vogue, — the  sensist  pliilosophy,  repre- 
sented for  the  English-speaking  world  by  John  lx)cke,  and 
for  France  by  tiie  Abb6  Condillac,  and  the  EnclyclopoBdists. 
Tliis  unsouna  philosophy  flowed  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
from  the  psycliological  method  of  Descartes,  who  based  all 
philosopliy  on  a  fact  of  consciousness^ — Cogiio,  ergo  sum. 
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Tliis  reduced  all  certainty  to  a  sentimental  affection,  or  an 
interior  affection  of  the  subject.  From  interior  sentiinenty 
to  simple  sensation,  there  is  bnt  a  step,  and  that  step  was 
taken  by  Cond iliac,  wlio  not  only  resolved  all  knowledge, 
bnt  the  thinking  subject  itself,  into  sensation  transformee. 
This  metaphysics  applied  to  society  could  give  no  human 
race,  only  simple  isolated  individuals,  and  applied  to  politics 
it  could  give  only  le  Conirdi Social  of  Rousseau,  and  vest  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  in  the  irresponsible  will  of  the 
majority.  It  either  denies  all  government,  or  asserts  the 
despotism  of  the  state: — of  the  majority,  if  the  form  of  the 
government  is  republican;  or  the  monarch,  with  Ilobbes,  if 
it  is  monarchical.  Locke  was  an  Englishman,  and  like  Eng- 
lishmen generally,  failed  to  push  his  principles  to  their  log- 
ical consequences,  and  threw  together  in  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  politics,  ideas  and  principles  which  have  no 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  which  will  never  assimilate  and 
form  a  harmonious  whole.  The  British  Government  is 
made  up  of  inherent  antagonisms,  and  is  carried  on  only  by 
tlie  adroitness  of  the  statesman  in  playing  off  one  antagonism 
against  another. 

Locke  was  the  great  master  of  our  American  statesmen, 
and  they  undertooK  to  found  the  state  on  a  nicely  adjusted 
balance  of  antagonisms,  and  relied  solely  on  enlightened 
self-interest  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  builded  better 
tlian  they  knew,  but  they  left  traces  of  their  theory  in  both 
our  Stiite  governments  and  the  General  Government.  To 
those  traces  wo  owe  the  present  rebellion  and  civil  war. 
The  real,  the  Providential,  or  unwritten  constitution  of  the 
Americiin  state  is  profoundly  philosophical — the  only  really 
dialectic  constitution  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations. 
But  the  written  constitutions  only  inadequately  represent 
it,  and  the  theories  on  which  we  have  interpreted  them  aro 
false,  or  at  least  one-sided.  We  have  been  developing  them 
in  the  sense  of  the  social-contract  theory  of  Rousseau,  or  that 
of  pure  individualism  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  democ- 
racy, which  is  simply  social  or  civil  despotism.  The 
democracy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  its  good  side,  we 
admit:  it  asserted  the  rights  of  the  people,  drew  attention 
to  the  poor,  the  humble,  the  oppressed,  and  brought  them 
into  the  state.  It  recognized  the  manhood  of  every  man; 
but  it  failed  to  recognize  the  social  rights  of  man,  and  to 
secure  his  manhood  in  face  of  the  majority.  It  gave  to 
society  no  solid  basis,  and  recognized  no  law  prescribing  its 
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rights  and  limitinpits  powers,  but  that  of  the  variable  will 
or  might  of  the  imlividual.  We  have  seen  its  sad  effects  in 
the  tirst  French  Revolution,  from  1790  to  1795,  and  can 
judge  of  it  by  the  systems  of  socialism  and  communism  to 
which  it  has  given  birth.  The  people  are  logical  in  the 
long  nm,  and  they  tend  constantly  to  eliminato  all  anoma- 
lies from  their  social  and  political  systems.  In  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  eliminate 
from  the  British  Constitution  the  Established  Church,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  hereditary  monarchy ;  and,  on  the 
•other,  to  eliminate  the  democratic  element,  or  to  subject  it 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  throne.  The  struggle  goes 
on,  and  may  last  for  a  century,  should  nothing  extraordinary 
occur  to  hasten  a  conclusion ;  but,  if  it  goes  on,  the  stronger 
party  must  win  the  victory ;  and  that  party,  in  Great  Britain, 
IS  certainly  the  Commons  or  the  people.  If  the  king  and 
nobility  become  alarmed,  and  undertake  to  prevent  any 
further  development  of  the  democratic  element,  they  will 
precipitate  a  revolution,  and  the  scenes  of  blood  and  terror  of 
the  old  French  Revolution  will  be  re-enacted  in  the  British 
Isles. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have,  as  a  people,  ever  since  1801, 
been  eliminating  from  our  State  constitutions  every  thing  we 
have  retained  ifrom  our  English  ancestors,  or  from  Colonial 
times,  not  in  harmony  with  the  false  democracy  taught  by 
Rousseau,  and  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  Ameri- 
can exponent ;  and  we  have  gone  so  far,  and  been  so  success- 
ful, tliat  we  have  already  precipitated  the  revolution,  or  the 
Rebellion  seeking  to  become  revolution.  Now,  when  we 
have  put  down  the  rebellion,  what  are  we  to  do?  Replace 
the  anomalies  we  have  eliminated  ?  That  would  avail 
nothing,  for  the  inevitable  struggle  would  commence  to 
eliminate  them  anew.  Go  on  in  that  direction  we  have 
been  going,  and  seek  to  give  a  fuller  expression  still  to  the 
social-contract  theory,  to  the  false  democracy  inaugurated 
by  Jefferson?  We  cannot,  without  running  into  anarchy, 
and  being  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  monarcfiical  despotism, 
to  which  too  many  among  us  are  beginning  already  to  look. 
This  will  never  do,  for  it  were  a  huge  stride  backward  to 
barbarism.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Where  lies  our  salvation  ? 
Not  the  mere  practical  Statesman,  nor  the  empirical 
philosopher  can  answer,  as  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
witnessed  in  Congress  and  the  Administration  amply 
prove.      The  Constitution  of  the  state   cannot  rest  on  a 
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mere  fact,  it  must  rest  on  a  principle,  and  have  a  dog- 
matic, not  a  merely  empirical  basis.  Tliis  dogmatic  basifr 
or  principle  must  be  not  an  abstract  theory  wliich  men 
Weave  from  their  bniin,  or  spin  from  tlieir  own  bowels^ 
as  the  spider  does  his  web ;  but  must  bo  real,  with  a  real 
existence  in  tlie  constitution  of  things,  and  as  permanent 
and  ir.variable  as  the  law  of  nature.  How  are  we  to  arrive 
at  such  a  principle  or  dogmatic  basis,  and  to  build  on  it,  with- 
out the  science  that  explains  to  us  the  laws  of  the  universe 
in  their  political  application  ?  And  what  is  this  science  but 
philosophy,  the  science  of  reason,  or  reason  knowing  and 
comprelicnding  itself?  If  you  base  your  state  on  indivi- 
dualism, you  establish  an  inextinguishable  antagonism 
between  the  individual  and  the  government,  and  can  main- 
tain the  state  only  by  force;  that  is,  by  constant  violence  to- 
what  you  acknowledge  to  be  individual  rights.  If  yoa 
found  it  exclusively  on  the  social  idea,  on  the  assumed 
authority  of  society,  you  establish  despotism,  destroy  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  the  very  conditions  of  progress.  If 
you  found  it  on  both  ideas,  without  the  principle  that  har- 
monizes them,  you  have  the  British  government  over  again 
with  its  inherent  antagonisms.  You  must,  if  you  would 
have  it  stable,  both  authoritative  atid  free,  conservative  and 
progressive,  preserving  society  and  fostering  individual  pro- 
gress, found  your  state  on  both  ideas,  but  on  them  in  their 
real  synthesis,  as  they  really  exist  in  nature,  not  arbitrarily 
or  artificially  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The  grand  defect  of 
all  so-called  mixed  governments,  wliich  have  hitherto  existed, 
is  that  they  have  been  unscientific,  arbitrarily  constructed, 
not  founded  on  the  real  relation  wliicli  nature,  or  rather 
God  in  nature,  establishes  between  them.  They  have 
recognized  the  dualism,  but  not  the  middle  term  that  unitea 
the  extremes  in  one  and  the  same  conclusion.  Such  govern- 
ments tend  perpetually  to  dissolution,  to  simplify  them- 
selves ])v  exchidinor  one  or  the  other  idea,  and  therefore  ta 
become  despotic;  for  all  simple  forms,  that  is,  governments 
founded  on  one  idea,  whichever  of  the  two  ideas  it  may  be, 
are  real  despotisms.  Mr.  Calhoun  clearly  saw  and  illustrated 
this,  but  he  saw  no  way  of  remedying  the  evil  Siive  by  a 
nicely  adjusted  balance  of  antagonisms,  or  in  rendering  the 
resistance  equal  in  force  to  the  aggression.  Hence  his  doc- 
trine of  Nullification.  But  no  man  has  so  well  illustrated 
this  as  Gioberti  in  his  Del  Rlnnovaniento  Civile  (VlUiliay 
especially  in  his  chapter  on  False  Democracy^  or  democracy 
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ae  set  forth  by  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau.     The  problem  is. 
how  to  escape  the  despotism  of  any  of  the  simple  forms  oi 

fovernment,  and  tlie  inherent  antagonisms  and  tendency  to 
issolution  of  so-called  mixed  governments.  If  our  states- 
men understand  not  tlie  solution  of  this  problem,  they 
understand  not  how  to  meet  the  wants  of  American  civiliza 
tion,  and  to  preserve  the  original  and  fundamental,  the  Prov- 
idential constitution  of  the  American  people.  But  this 
solution  they  cannot  undei'stand,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  tho 
nexus^  the  natural  copula,  which  unites  the  two  terms  with- 
out destroying  or  distorting  either ;  and  they  cannot  arrive 
at  this  n^a?w«  without  a  philosophy  that  presents  and  explains 
tilings  as  they  really  exist,  which  no  philosophy  as  taught  in 
the  schools  has  ever  yet  done,  or  can  do. 

Tlie  great  bond  of  social  union,  and  incentive  as  well  as 
guide  to  individual  progress,  is  religion,  which  represents 
the  Idea  or  Divine  element  in  human  life,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs ;  but  not  a  religion  which  lias  no 
Divine  authority,  and  is  itself  subjected  to  the  very  opin- 
ions, passions,  and  interests  it  ought  to  control.  No  society, 
no  government  can  long  exist  where  religion  is  wanting. 
But  here  again  meets  us  the  same  problem  we  have  found 
in  organizing  the  state,  which  is  as  truly  a  divine  institution 
as  the  Church,  and  has,  in  its  own  order,  just  as  good  a  right 
to  exist.  The  difficulty  in  all  the  past  has  been  that  the  two 
orders  have  existed  in  society  as  antagonists;  and  while 
Churchmen  have  struggled  to  subject  the  state  to  the 
Church,  statesmen  have  labored  to  subject  the  Church  to  the 
state ;  the  former  to  introduce  the  pantheistic  idea,  which 
denies  the  distinction  between  God  and  creature;  and  the 
latter  to  introduce  the  atheistic  idea,  which  denies  both  God 
and  creature — pure  negation,  and  really  no  idea  at  all.  Now 
Jiere,  as  elsewhere,  the  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  dualism 
without  destroying  it ;  to  recognize  tho  divine  authority  of 
the  Church  without  losing  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of  the 
state;  the  invariability  of  faith  without  lesion  to  human 
progress ;  to  reconcile  the  permanence  of  the  Idea  with  its 
free  and  progressive  development  and  application;  for  it  is 
only  on  such  conditions  that  religion  can  give  stability  and 
freedom  to  the  state  and  aid  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Here,  again,  there  is  needed  a  middle  term  to  unite  the  two 
extremes ;  and  tliis  middle  term  can  be  no  human  creation, 
no  arbitrary  contrivance  ;  but  to  be  a  real  middle  term,  and 
really  effective,  it  must  exist  in  the  real  univei*se ;  and  man's 
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bnsiness  is  simply  to  recognize  it,  and  govern  himself 
accordingly.  But  tliis  is  the  work  of  science,  of  philosopliy^ 
which  recognizes  and  explains  tlie  divine  order,  the  real 
relation  between  the  Creator  and  his  works,  what  is  called 
tlieological  science,  and  which  in  our  expositions  varies  with 
our  philosophical  systems.  Never  were  we  more  in  need  of 
tliat  sublime  and  profound  philosophy,  which  sees  and 
explains  tilings  and  relations  as  they  really  are,  than  now, 
when  we  have  to  take  our  reckoning  and  put  the  ship  of 
state  on  its  course.  We  cannot  think,  then,  that  we  are  for- 
getting the  practical  duties  of  the  hour  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men  to  the  consideration  of  those  great 
principles,  those  stable  and  immutable  ideas,  as  St  Augus- 
tine calls  them,  without  which  the  world  of  mere  facts  could 
not  exist,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  facts  have  na 
significance  for  the  human  mind — are  absolutely  inexplic- 
able. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  ordinary  reader,  on  becom- 
ing partially  acquainted  with  the  Giobertian  Philosophy,  is 
its  apparent  lack  of  novelty.  It  seems  to  be  an  old  acquaint- 
ance and  substantially  what  has  always  been  known  and 
held  in  the  schools,  only  presented  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 
The  majority  of  those  who  read  his  works,  we  suspect,  find 
little,  if  any  thing,  new  or  remarkable  in  them.  Gioberti's 
solutions  of  the  old  problems  they  will  take  to  be  ordi- 
nary solutions,  and  his  principles  those  which  have  been 
fenerally  received.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  Gio- 
erti  is  not  absolutely  new  and  original,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  proposition  to  bo  found  in  the  whole  of  his 
works  to  which  we  can  point  and  say,  Here  is  a  propo- 
sition never  before  made.  His  principles  are  not  new  in 
philosophy,  nor  is  his  method  of  philosophizing.  He  nowhere 
breaks  with  the  past,  or  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the 
higher  philosophical  tradition  from  Plato  down  to  our  own 
times.  He  himself  says  his  philosophy  is  old,  and  no  new 
invention  of  his — a  philosophy  that  has  been  substantially 
held  by  all  great  philosophers,  theologians,  and  doctors,  in 
every  age  and  nation.  lie  does  but  renew  the  chain  of  phil- 
osopliic  tradition  from  the  remotest  antiqiiity,  unhappily 
brolvcn  by  that  blundering  Bas-Breton^  Kcne  Descartes, 
since  whom  there  really  has  been  no  philosophy  in  Europe; 
for  the  psych ologiciil  and  scnsistic  systems  to  which  he  gave 
birth,  and  which  can  result  onlv  in  the  destruction  of  both 
subject  and  object,  or  pure  nihilism,  do  not  deserve  the  name 
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of  philosophy,  not  even  as  developed  by  Kant,  Fichte, 
Seliclling,  Ilegel,  or  Victor  Cousin.  But,  if  he  accepts  the 
nnivcrsju  pliilosophical  tradition,  ho  has  his  own  way  of 
explaining  it ;  and,  to  those  who  understand  him,  he  has 
presented  it  in  a  new  light,  given  it  new  significance,  and 
made  it  appear  a  new  thing.  Ilis  originality  is  in  the 
new  relations  under  which  he  presents  old  and  familiar 
truths,  and  in  bringing  out  their  deeper  meaning,  and  pre- 
senting them  in  their  unity  and  universality,  and  in  tiieir 
mutual  relations  in  the  order  of  reality.  Here  he  presents 
much  that  is  new,  and  which  gives  a  new  face  to  the  whole 
of  philosophical  science. 

Tlie  scholastics  distinguish  between  the  order  of  being 
and  the  order  of  knowing,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  them 
asserting  tliat  a  proposition  is  untnie,  in  the  order  cog- 
noscenm^  and  yet  true  in  the  order  essendij  or  really  true 
but  logically  false.  That  is,  dialectics  follows  the  order  of 
the  mmd,  not  the  order  of  things.  Hence  originates  the 
interminable  question  of  certainty,  around  which  the  excel- 
lent Balmes  says  revolve  all  the  questions  of  philosophy. 
The  pons  asinorum  of  nearly  all  modern  philosophers  is 
precisely  this  question  of  certainty,  or  to  prove  that  know-  ' 
mg  is  knowing.  They  ask  not,  what  do  we  know,  but  how 
do  we  know  that  we  know  ?  As  if  to  know  that  we  know 
was  something  more  than  simply  to  know  !  To  know  equals 
to  know  that  we  know,  and  if  the  simple  knowing  needs 
confirmation,  so  does  the  knowing  that  we  know ;  and  as  it 
is  impossible  to  get  anv  thing  more  ultimate  than  knowing, 
or  more  certain  than  knowledge,  the  question  of  modem 
philosophers  has  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  cast 
doubt  on  all  knowledge,  and  to  place  philosophy  on  the 
declivity  to  universal  scepticism,  and  absolute  nihilism,  to 
which  nearly  all  philosopliy  since  Descartes  inevitably  con- 
ducts. CogitOj  ergo  sum^  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  paralogism, 
for  8iim^  I  am,  is  in  cogito,  I  think,  and  that  I  think  is  no 
more  evident  than  that  I  am  or  I  exist  The  one  is  as 
immediately  a  fact  of  consciousness  as  the  other.  In  the 
second  place,  the  pretended  enthymeme  simply  states  a  fact 
of  consciousness,  or  an  internal  affection  of  the  sentient  sub- 
ject, from  which  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  objective 
existence.  Moreover,  if  the  simple  knowing  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  certain  till  it  is  confirmed  by  something  more  ulti- 
mate, the  fact  of  consciousness  itself  becomes  uncertain,  for 
consciousness,  or  what  the  schoolmen   call  the  sensais  inti- 
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mu8^  is  only  ktKyimng.  How  do  we  know  tliat  we  know 
that  we  have  the  internal  affection  ?  I  think,  therefore  I 
am.  But  how  do  I  know  tliat  I  think.  I  think  I  tliink. 
But  how  do  I  know  that  I  think  I  tliink  ?    Thus  we  ^o  on 

?uestioning  foreover,  and  can  never  get  beyond  the  simple 
act  of  knowing.  If  it  be  disputed  that  to  know  is  to  know, 
there  is  and  can  be  for  man  no  certitude  either  subjective  or 
objective. 

Gioberti  finds,  in  his  philosophy,  no  place  for  such  ques- 
tions, and  does  not  once  raise,  or  have  occasion  to  raise,  the 
question  of  the  certitude  of  knowledge.  To  know  is  to 
know,  and  we  either  know  or  do  not  know.  The  error  of 
modern  philosophers  arises  chiefly  from  their  discussing  the 
question  of  method  before  the  question  of  principles,  which 
compels  them  to  deal  with  logical  abstractions  instead  of 
realities,  and  give  us  a  niumhif*  logicuss  diverse  from  the 
ininuhis  2)hysicu8  or  real  world.  What  is  not,  is  not  intel- 
ligible, is  not  and  cannot  be  known,  for  it  is  simply  a  nega- 
tion, and  negations  are  intelligible  only  in  the  truth  they 
deny,  and  hence  a  universal  denial,  or  the  assertion  of  uni- 
versal negation,  is  simply  impossible.  Descartes  begins  his 
philosophy  with  a  Discourse  on  Method  ;  Bacon's  whole 
science  is  reducible  to  methodology ;  Locke  begins  his 
K'iHay  on  the  Hainan  UnderHinndlng  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  origin  of  ideas,  and  proceeds  to  answer  the  question  how 
we  know,  and  what  we  are  able  to  know,  before  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  what  we  do  know,  or  what  are  the  principles  of  all 
science.  Kant's  masterly  Critik  der  reincn  Yernunft  is 
really  a  criticism  on  method,  not  science;  Victor  Cousin 
says   expressly   all   ]>hilosophy   is   in    method.      Tell  us  a 

hilosopher*s  method,  and  we  will  tell  you  his  philosophy. 

almes,  who  is  constantly  siiiling  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of 
truth,  but  is  always  afraid  to  land,  though  he  discovers  many 
an  inviting  inlet  and  safe  harbor,  begins  with  method,  and 
devotes  his  first  l)()ok  to  the  question  of  certitude.  All 
assume  that  the  fii'st  question  to  be  settled  is.  How  know  we 
that  we  know^  and  that  their  first  business  is  without 
science  to  (•onstrn<*t  a  science  of  science,  a  Wif<S€n8chaftS' 
Ulirc,  Conse(|ue!itly,  they  are  obliged  to  proceed  blindly, 
to  deal  with  ifn realities,  and  not  only  to  place  their  philoso- 
phy out  of  tlie  rea(*!i  of  the  common  mind,  but  in  eternal 
opposition  to  common  sense.  The  philosophy  they  build  up 
with  infinite  labor  and  pains  is  no  science  of  the  living 
world,  of  concrete  reality,  but  of  logical  abstractions,  whicn 
are  purely  mental  creatiruis.  without  real  existence  in  nature 
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Qioberti  differs  from  them,  and  places  the  determination 
•of  principles  before  that  of  metliod.  Tlie  principles  give 
the  method,  not  method  the  principles.  The  principles  of 
philosophy  arQ  real,  not  mental  abstractions ;  tliey  are  that 
without  which  the  human  mind  can  neither  exist  nor  oper- 
ate, without  which  all  science  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
are  given,  not  invented  or  found  by  the  mind  operating 
without  them.  Nearly  all  our  philosophers  send  the  mind, 
assumed  to  be  as  yet  ignorant  of  principles,  forth  to  seek 
them,  forgetting  that  the  mind  without  principles  can 
neither  operate  or  exist,  because  the  first  prmciples  of  all 
science  are  those  which  create  and  constitute  the  human 
intellect  itself,  or  man  as  an  intellectual  or  rational  existence, 
capable  of  knowing  and  understanding.  The  mind,  desti- 
tute of  principles,  cannot  seek  principles,  and  ignorant  of 
them  it  cannot  recognize  them,  or  know  them  to  be  prin- 
<;iples.  Principles,  then,  must  be  given  antecedently  to  all 
our  mental  operations,  and  be  constitutive  of  the  human 
reason  or  understanding,  and  therefore  given  by  the  Creator 
himself,  and  as  given  by  him  they  are  a  priori^  ideal,  apo- 
<lictic,  not  empirical,  contingent,  or  doubtful,  since,  as  doubt 
is  a  mental  operation,  we  could  not  even  doubt  if  we  had 
them  not.  What  these  principles  of  all  science  are,  and 
what  are  their  characteristics,  we  shall  endeavor,  in  a  subse- 
quent article,,  to  set  forth.  Here  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
tiieir  objective  reality. 

Victor  Cousin  begins  with  method,  and  adopting  the 
psychological  or  Cartesian  method,  could  never  attain  to  any 
but  psychological  principles,  and  hence  his  great  difficulty 
was  to  identify  what  he  calls  absolute  ideas,  tiie  ideas  of  the 
True,  the  Good,  and  the  Fair,  with  being  or  objective  reality. 
Psychological  observation  and  induction  may,  perhaps,  estab- 
lish the  psychological  existence  of  these  absolute  ideas,  as 
psychological  facts,  though  not  as  ideas,  but  how  from  their 
psychological  existence  conclude  their  ontological  existence 
or  objective  reality?  Here  was  his  difficulty,  and  he  has 
never  yet  answered  the  criticism  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
published  in  1829,  in  the  Edii\hurgh  Reviexo.  They  are 
with  him  mere  generalizations,  like  all  inductions  of  psycho- 
logical or  even  physical  phenomena,  and  therefore  simply 
abstractions ;  and  abstractions,  we  repeat,  have  no  existence, 
but  are  simply  formed  by  the  mind  operating  on  the  concrete. 
The  mind  forms  them  by  abstractmg  from  a  number  of 
<:oncrete  objects  what  is  common  to  tliem  all,  and  by  con- 
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sidering  it  apart;  but  they  have  no  reality,  no  subsistence, 
as  separate  or  distinct  from  tlieir  concretes  ortlie  mind  tliat 
forms  tliem.  An  ontoloory  based  on  tliem  is  no  real  ontol- 
ogy, is  only  a  generalization,  without  reality..  The  charac- 
ter of  necessity  which  Mr.  Cousin  says  inheres  in  all  abso- 
lute ideas,  and  which  he  relies  on  as  evidence  of  their 
objective  validity,  or  real  ontological  truth,  avails  him 
nothing,  for  that  is  only  a  psychological  necessity,  and  can- 
not be  shown  by  him  to  be  an  ontological  necessity.  Hence 
tlie  God  he  concludes  from  them  is  only  an  abstract  God, 
only  a  generalization,  and  no  real  God,  no  real,  necessary, 
living  Bein^  at  all. 

Yet  Cousin  approaches  the  truth  when  he  asserts  that 
what  he  calls  absolute  ideas  are  constitutive  of  the  reason, 
without  which  reason  could  neither  exist  nor  operate. 
Whether  his  account  of  absolute  ideas,  and  his  analysis  of 
what  he  calls  the  objective  reason,  are  to  be  accepted 
or  not,  or  whether  he  lias  any  right  on  his  own  doctrine 
to  assert  reason  as  objective,  or  ideas  as  absolute  or  neces- 
sary, we  do  not  now  inquire.  His  merit  does  not,  in  our 
judgment,  lie  in  stating  truly  the  constitutive  principles  of 
reason,  but  in  recognizing  and  giving  prominence  to  the  fact 
that  reason  has  constitutive  principles,  and  in  maintaining, 
in  opposition  to  his  psychological  method,  that  the  ultimate 
principles  of  human  science  are  given  intuitively,  not 
obtained  by  reflection.  They  are  in  the  mind  prior  to  all 
reflection,  and  therefore  are  not  obtained,  as  his  system  pre- 
tends, by  the  Baconian  method  of  observation  and  induction. 
So  far  he  rises  to  a  higher  order  of  thought  than  his  psychol- 
ogy warrants,  at  least  apparently.  But  he  falls  back  into 
his  psychology  the  moment  he  undertakes  to  explain  the 
fact  of  intuition.  lie  distinguishes  very  clearly  between 
intuition  and  reflection,  shows  that  intuition  must  precede 
reflection,  for  reflection  is  a  voluntary  turning  back  of  the 
mind  upon  what  has  been  intuitively  presented;  but  he 
makes  intuition  itself  a  psychological  fact,  making  it  depend 
on  the  spontaneous  activity  of  reason  or  the  intellect,  forget- 
ting that  rciuson  can  no  more  operate  spontaneously  than 
reflectively,  without  its  constitutive  principles.  Gioberti 
escapes  his  error,  his  contradiction,  and  confusion,  by  assert- 
ing the  principles,  the  primitive  intuition,  not  as  the  product 
of  reason,  but  as  really  constitutive  of  it,  as  creatine^  man, 
and  enabling  him  to  know  by  giving  him  a  priori  the  faculty 
and  the  object  of  science. 
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Having  settled  the  question  of  principles,  we  may  proceed 
to  tlie  question  of  metliod.  The  pecnharity  of  Gioberti,  in 
re«:!:ard  to  metliod,  is  that  while  he  holds  that  the  fii-st  prin- 
ciples of  all  science  are  intuitive  and  constitutive  of  intelli- 
f fence,  and  therefore  objective  and  real,  not  merely  psycho- 
ogical  generalizations,  or  logical  abstractions,  and  con- 
sequently affirming  to  us  the  real,  not  a  fictitious  world,  he 
in  the  construction  of  science  uses  the  data  given  by 
revelation  as  well  as  those  given  by  natural  reason.  Philos- 
ophy, in  his  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  a  science  separate 
from  theology,  or  that  can  be  constructed  without  the  aid 
of  the  superintelligible,  which  we  can  know  only  analogicallv 
through  the  medium  of  supernatural  revelation.  In  his 
view  all  true  philosophy  is  Christian  and  Catholic.  Con- 
sidered in  itself  there  is  but  one  order  of  tnith,  and  in  the 
higher  sense  but  one  truth,  which  he  calls  Idea  or  God  him- 
self, considei'cd  as  the^object  of  knowledge,  or  as  it  stands 
toward  the  human  intellect,  and  is  to  us  partly  intelligible 
and  partly  superintelligible.  As  the  intelligible  has  its  root, 
its  source,  its  essence,  in  the  superintelligible,  and  has  no 
existence  without  it,  it  follows  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  have  a  science  of  truth,  of  being,  of  things  as  tliey  are, 
without  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  to  us  superintelli- 
gible. That  knowledge  of  the  superintelligible,  of  the  origin^ 
causes,  and  end  of  things  which  can  be  Known  to  us  only 
through  the  medium  of  revelation,  is  as  essential  to  science 
as  it  is  to  being  or  existence.  Here  he  separates  from  the 
pure  rationalists,  who  reject  revelation,  and  from  the  super- 
naturalists  who  reject  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  Jesuits  and 
tlieir  admirers,  who,  though  they  accept  both  rational  truth 
and  revealed  trnth,  present  them  as  two  orders  of  truth,  not 
contradictory  the  one  to  the  other  indeed,  but  lying  one 
above  the  other,  and  without  any  real  or  necessary  relation 
between  them,  constituting  a  dualism  which  can  never  be 
reconciled  and  brought  into  dialectic  union,  or  real  synthesis, 
by  a  middle  term.    This  needs  explanation. 

The  total  separation  of  philosophy  from  revelation,  and 
the  attempt  to  mak^  it  a  purely  rational  science,  or  to  con- 
struct it  by  our  natural  light  alone,  is  modern,  and  dates 
from  Ilen6  Descartes.  We  find  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
antiquity,  Jewish  or  Gentile.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  ignor- 
ant of  it,  and  use  revelation  as  tliey  had  it,  or  as  the  Greek 
world  had  retained  it  in  their  traditions;  and  if  they  fail  to 
attain  to  a  philosophy  that  truly  explains  the  origin,  cause, 
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laws,  and  end  of  tlie  nniveree,  it  is  not  because  their  reason 
ia  false  or  uncultivated,  but  because  their,  tradition  of  the 
primitive  revelation  is  not  preserved  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity. The  early  Fathers  understand  by  philosophy  the 
Greek  or  Gentile  wisdom,  and  some  of  tbcm  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Gentiles  bad  only  the  light  of  natui-e, 
and  that  this  Greek  wisdom  is  the  measure  of  what  man  can 
do  witliout  revelation  ;  hut  none  of  tiiem  ever  suppose  that 
philosophy  can  he  complete  witliout  revelation,  or  theology 
be  complete  witliout  philosophy,  or  the  order  of  truth  cog- 
nizable by  the  light  of  nature.  They  distinguish  between 
Christian  wisdom  and  Gentile  wisdom,  but  never  separate 
reason  from  revelation.  The  great  Fatliers,  Origen,  Clemens 
Alexandrinue,  Athanaeius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Augustiue, 
do  not  admit  that  Gentile  wisdom  is  to  be  taken  as  the  expres- 
sion of  reason  isolated  from  revealed  truth,  and  plainly  teach 
that  the  Gentiles  retained  traditions  of  revealed  wisdom. 
The  Word,  which  is  with  God,  is  God,  and  the  true  light 
tliat  enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  they 
would  have  us  believe,  did  not  confine  his  inspirations  and 
revelations  to  the  Jews  only,  but  in  some  degree  extended 
them  to  the  whole  human  race. 

The  Seholastica  coming  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  break- 
ing up  and  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Italo-Greek 
4nvilization,  the  lapse  of  the  greater  part  of  "Western  Enrope 
into  barbarism,  when  learning  had  declined  and  historical 
studies  had  fallen  into  almost  universal  neglect,  very  gen- 
erally adopt  the  view  that  the  Gentile  wisdom,  which  with 
them  as  with  the  Fathers  is  what  is  meant  by  Philosophy, 
was  the  product  of  reason  unaided  by  revelation,  and  hence 
its  defects  a^philosophy.  Exceptions  to  this  statement  may 
be  found,  hut  generally  the  Scholastics  cither  were  silent 
on  the  question,  or  regarded  tlie  Gentile  world  as  abandoned 
to  the  simple  light,  or  darkness,  of  nature,  and  as  having 
never  received,  or  if  they  had  received,  as  having  wholly 
lost  all  tradition  of  revealed  wisdom.  But  none  of  thera 
teach,  not  even  St  Thomas  of  Aquhio  in  his  Contra  Gentiles, 
that  a  consistent  and  complete  philosophy  or  science  even 
■of  the  natural  order  ia  practicable  with  the  simple  light  of 
reason  alone;  and  wo  may  add  for  what  it  ia  wortli,  that 
the  late  distinguished  Theatine,  Padre  Ventura,  labors  to 
prove  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  as  St  Thomas  was  called, 
was  a  traditionalist,  and  held  philosophy  impossible  without 
the  tradition  of  revelation.     This  in  a  certam  sense  is  true 
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of  all  the  Scholastics,  for  even  the  most  rigid  of  the  Peri- 
patetics never  pretended  that  Aristotle,  whose  writings  were 
their  Bible  of  Science,  had  given  a  complete  science  of  the 
natural  order,  although  they  held  that  he  had  given  the  last 
word  of  unassisted  reason.  In  no  instance  do  they  separate 
faith  from  reason,  or  philosophy  from  theology,  and  present 
theology  and  philosophy  as  two  distinct  and  mutually  inde- 
pendent sciences.  The  error  of  the  Scholastics,  which  had 
so  disastrous  effect,  grew  out  of  the  clerocratic  tendency  of 
their  times,  which  would  subject  the  temporal  to  the  spirit- 
ual, make  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church,  the  universal 
and  sovereign  lord  in  temporals,  and  vest  tlie  civil  and  polit- 
ical supremacy  in  the  clerical  order,  and  consisted  in  sub- 
jecting reason  to  faith,  and  in  representing  pliilosophy  as 
the  handmaid,  slave  [anciUd]  of  the  clergy.  They  did  not 
reject  philosophy,  but  they  enslaved  it,  first,  to  the  clergy, 
and  secondly,  to  Aristotle.  As  they  held  and  were  obliged 
to  hold  that  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  Church  was 
authoritative  in  matters  of  revelation  or  faith,  so  they  held 
and  insisted  that  all  should  hold  that  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle interpreted  by  the  professors,  was  authority  in  all 
matters  of  reason  or  science.  He  who  departed  from  Aris- 
totle was  treated  as  a  heretic  in  science,  as  he  who  departed 
from  the  Bible  was  a  heretic  in  religion.  Berengarius 
hardly  fares  worse  than  did  poor  Friar  Bacon.  Aristotle  had 
given  and  closed  the  canon  of  science,  as  the  Bible  had  that 
of  revelation.  No  new  scientific  investigations  in  regard  ta 
either  was  needed  or  permitted,  and  the  only  intellectual 
labor  allowable  was  that  of  the  interpreter  and  the  commen- 
tator. St.  Thomas  scrupulously  reproduces  Aristotle,  whom 
he  calls  Philosophus^  the  Philosopher,  and  never  in  the 
slightest  particular  deviates  from  him,  unless  compelled  by 
the  revealed  dogma.  The  satne  order  was  asserted  through- 
out, and  all  was  subjected  by  a  merciless  logic  to  external 
authority. 

This  clerocratic  order,  as  far  as  it  obtained,  created  an 
intolerable  tyranny,  allowed  no  freedom  of  mind,  no  intel- 
lectual or  social  development  and  progress.  It  created  an 
invincible  ant<igonism  between  the  Church  and  Society,  tho 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  clergy  and  the  politicians,  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  revelation  and  reason.  It  produced 
a  powerful  reaction,  and  the  enslaved  elements,  after  a 
long  struggle,  emancipated  themselves,  but  only  to  subject 
their  former  masters,  and  to  tyrannize  over  them  in  turn,  a& 
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they  themselves  had  been  tyrannized  over.  Descartes  wai 
born  in  this  reaction,  and  he  labored  to  emancipate  science 
alike  from  its  subjection  to  the  theolocrians  and  to  Aristotle 
He  rejected,  mentally,  all  the  past,  discarded  all  tradiiion, 
alike  of  revelation  and  of  science,  and  resolved  to  acccpi 
nothing  as  science  not  obtained  by  logical  deduction  froir 
the  facts  of  his  own  individual  consciousness.  Hence  his 
famous  cogitOy  ergo  s^cm,  as  his  prhnum  philosophicum^  oi 
first  principle  in  science.  He  pretended  that  with  reasor 
alone,  operating  on  the  incontestable  facts  of  individual 
consciousness,  without  any  aid  from  tradition  or  revelation, 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  complete  philosophy  or  true 
science  of  the  natural  order,  or  in  other  words,  individual 
reason  alone  is  able,  by  its  own  light,  by  its  own  concep 
tions,  to  attain  to  a  complete  scientific  system  of  the  uni 
verse.  He  thus  assumed  what  had  never  before  been  pro 
\   '  tended,  effected,  in  theory,  an  entire  separation  of  philoso 

pliy  from  theology,  and  made  it  purely  rationalistic.  The 
rationalists,  adopting  his  theory,  go  further,  perhaps,  thac 
he  was  prepared  to  go,  and  conchide  that,  if  our  own  reason 
by  its  own  light,  operating  upon  its  own  conceptions,  cjaE 
explain  the  universe,  tlicre  is  no  reason  for  demanding  oi 
accepting  revelation.  Here  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  tlie  teaching  which  is  generally  patronized  by  the 
Jesuits.  They  assert  the  possibility  of  natural  beatitude, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  reason  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  so  fai 
are  pure  rationalists.  They  found  the  necessity  of  super 
natural  revelation  on  the  fact  or  alleged  fact  that  God  ha^ 
created  or  instituted  a  supernatural  order,  above  the  natural 
order,  and  by  entering  which  wo  may  attain  to  supernatural 
beatitude.  But,  if  God  had  not  seen  proper  to  establish  8 
supernatural  order,  man  would  have  been  left,  without  anj 
detriment,  to  his  simple  natural  light.  lieason  does  not  her 
self  need  or  demand  such  supernatural  order,  and  then  there 
is  no  real  or  intrinsic  relation  between  the  two  orders.  How 
then  prove  to  reason  that  the  supernatural  order  really  existSj 
or  that  a  supernatural  revelation  has  been  made?  Tliis 
question  is  unanswerable,  and  the  Society's  teaching  labon 
under  all  the  disadvantiigcs  of  exclusive  rationalism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  exclusive  supernaturalisin  on  the  otherj 
and  the  Jesuits  have  had,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  world  under  tliem  as  teachers  either  lapsing 
into  rationalism  and  treating  the  question  of  revelation  witr 
superb  indifference,  or  rejecting  reason,  discarding  scieucej 
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and  taking  rcfngo  in  a  one-sided,  sopliistical,  and  therefore 
immoral  asceticism. 

The  scholastics  recognize  philosophy,  assert  even  scientific 
tradition,  bnt  enslave  the  mind  to  the  tradition,  and  philos- 
ophy to  theology;  the  Cartesian  emancipates  philosophy 
from  theology,  and  t.je  mind  from  tradition,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  continuity  of  the  race,  and  of  leaving  all  the 
past,  all  history  unexplained,  and  without  significance,  thus 
isolating  man  from  God,  from  nature,  and  from  society,  and 
ending  necessarily  in  pure  individualism,  egoism, — nihilism, 
as  history  but  too  clearly  demonstrates ;  Jesuitism  accepts 
both  rationalism  and  supernaturalism,  rational  conceptions 
and  traditions,  but  as  unrelated,  without  any  intrinsic  con- 
nection, or  middle  term  which  converts  the  dualism  into  a 
synthesis.  Giobcrti  claims  here  to  have  found  in  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  science  and  of  things  this  middle  term, 
which  renders  the  two  dialectic,  unites  them  in  a  real  syn- 
thesis, and  destroys  all  antagonism. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  dualism  which  all  science  does 
and  must  recognize,  and  it  is  that  of  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural,  or  in  other  words  that  of  Being  and  existences, 
God  and  his  works.  The  asserters  of  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  and  the  defenders  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  how- 
ever, alike  misplace  this  dualism,  the  only  real  dualism,  by 
confounding  ths  natural  with  the  inteUiyible^  and  the  super- 
natural with  the  super  intelligible.  But  the  superintelligiblo 
is  as  natural  as  the  intelligible,  and  the  intelliii^ible  as  super- 
natural as  the  superintelligible.  The  intelligit)le  and  super- 
intelligible  are  not  two  distinct  or  diverse  orders;  they  are 
one  and  the  same  order,  and  the  sole  distinction  between 
them  is  in  relation  to  our  understanding.  We  know  the 
intelligible  by  imincdiat<3,  direct  intuition,  but  the  super- 
intelligible  only  analogically  and  assupernaturally  revealed; 
but  that  which  is  revealed  and  made  indirectly  known  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  analogies  borrowed  from  the  intel- 
ligible and  the  sensible,  is  but  the  hidden  complement  of 
that  which  is  intuitively  apprehended,  the  part  that  remains 
in  shadow,  and  which  reason  by  her  own  light  alone  cannot 
illumine.  This  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  profoundest 
mysteries  of  Christianity.  The  reality  asserted  in  these 
mysteries  is  an  essential  part  of  the  intelligible  reality,  and 
intrinsically,  substantially,  joined  to  it,  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence as  a  whole.  God  as  real  and  necessary  being  is  intel- 
ligible,— in  his  essence  he  is  superintelligiblo ;  but  God  can- 
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not  be  without  essence,  and  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  being  and  essence,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  between 
the  Divine  esse  and  the  Divine  essentia.  Tlie  essences  of 
things  are  in  all  cases  superintelligible,  even  the  essences  of 
created  or  natural  things,  but  there  is  no  thing  without  its 
essence,  for  the  essence  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  a  thing  is 
what  it  is.  From  revelation  we  learn  that  the  essence  of 
God  is  relation,  the  threefold  relation,  expressed  in  Christian 
theology  by  the  word  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
but  there  is  no  distinction  admissible  between  these  and 
God,  or  between  these  and  the  Being  of  God,  for  they  are 
relations  in  his  being,  and  essential  to  him  as  one  living 
beinff,  or  one  God. 

All  the  distinctively  Christian  mysteries  are  included  in 
the  Incarnation.  The  Incarnatipn,  or  the  act  of  assumption 
by  the  Word  of  human  nature,  is  supernatural,  but  no  more 
supernatural  than  the  act  of  God  creating  the  cosmos,  and 
indeed  is  only  that  act  completed.  It  is  teleological,  not 
cosmic,  but  it  is  no  after-thought  designed  to  meet  some 
unforeseen  difficulty,  or  repair  some  unexpected  damage.  It 
is  integral  in  the  original  plan  of  creation,  and  was  as  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  cosmos,  before  as  after  man  had 
sinned.  It  redeems  man  from  sin,  provides  the  atonement, 
and  thus  manifests  the  intinite  mercy  of  God.  It  is,  as 
redemption,  an  act  of  free,  sovereign  grace,  for  God  is  not 
obliged  to  pardon  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner,  who  haa 
knowingly  abused  his  free  will  can  do  nothing  to  merit  pap- 
don,  but  it  is  always  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  creation, 
for  never  could  man  attain  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  or 
to  his  complete  beatitude,  possible  only  in  the  supernatural, 
without  beinc:  reu:enerated  in  Christ,  united  to  him,  and 
made  one  with  him  as  he  is  one  with  God  the  Father. 
The  mysteries  are  supernatural ly  revealed,  because  they 
are  supcrintelligible,  but  they  are  themselves  no  more  super- 
natural than  the  intelligible  itself.  The  cosmos  and  palin- 
gencsia  are  supernatural  in  the  creative  act  of  God,  and  in 
that  act  they  are  identical,  and  simply  the  one  completed 
creative  act  of  God.  Tliere  is  then  no  radical  diversity 
between  what  is  called  nature  and  what  is  called  grace, 
between  the  natural  order  and  the  Christian  order,  for  the 
Christian  order  is  simply  palingenesiac,  the  completion  of 
the  co-smic  or  generative,  which  without  it  would  remain 
simply  initial,  inchoate,  as  is  and  must  be  our  present  life, 
which  has  no  end,  no  purpose,  no  meaning,  no  reason,  if 
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there  be  not  another.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is 
simply  the  distinction  between  the  commencement  and  the 
completion.  Hence  Gioberti  says  man  in  this  life,  or  the 
cosmos,  is  a  God  that  beginb;  in  glory  ho  is  consummated, 
God  completed.  Through  union  by  aature  with  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  the  creature  becomes  one  with  the  Creator,  and* 
God  is  ajl  and  in  all. 

The  supernatural  is  God  and  his  immediate  act.  The 
natural  is  what  is  done,  produced,  or  effected  by  second 
causes,  operating  according  to  their  own  laws.  Viewed  in 
its  oriffin  and  end,  or  the  creative  act,  the  created  universe 
is  itself  supernatural ;  for  neither  its  origin  nor  its  end  is 
explicable  by  natural  laws,  or  without  the  immediate  crea- 
tive act  of  God.  The  human  race  is  propagated  by  natural 
generation,  and  its  propagation  is  explicable  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, but  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been  immediately 
created,  and  therefore  in  their  origin  supernatural.  You  do 
not  get  rid  of  the  diBSculty  even  if  yon  prove,  which  you 
are  not  likely  to  do,  that  man  has  been  developed  from  the 
tadpole,  the  chimpanzee,  or  the  gorilla,  for  wherever  you 
assert  development,  you  must  come  at  length  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series,  or  to  that  which  is  not  the  product 
of  development.  You  may  even  prove  the  gaseous  thcorv 
held  by  some  physicists,  and  that  the  universe  existed  pri- 
marily in  a  gaseous  state,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  resolve 
all  the  various  gases  into  a  single  gas ;  but  you  have  got  rid 
of  no  ditBculty.  Whence  that  single  gas  itself?  lou  can 
no  more  explain  the  origin  of  that  gas  without  the  creative 
act  of  God,  than  you  can  that  of  the  universe  itself,  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  existed  originally  in  the  same  state  in  which 
we  now  find  it.  The  universe  is,  then,  inexplicable  ^vitIlout 
creation,  and,  therefore,  without  the  supernatural.  The 
distinction  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  is  not 
that  between  the  intelligible  and  the  superintelligible,  for 
God  and  his  creative  act  are  supernatural,  but  nothing,  as 
we  shall  show  hereafter,  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  God 
and  his  creative  act.  God  is  not  only  intelligible  per  se^ 
but  he  and  his  creative  act  are  the  source  and  conditions 
of  all  intelligibleness  and  intelligence. 

Now  God  and  his  works  constitute  a  real  dualism,  and  are 
distinguishable  one  from  the  other,  but  not  separable.  They 
are  distinguishable  as  Cieator  and  cre;iture  ;  and  are  never 
to  Jbe  confounded  one  with  the  other;  but  they  are  also 
united  as  Creator  and  creature,  joined  together  in  a  real 
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synthesis  by  the  creative  act ;  for  the  act  is  in  the  actor,  and 
the  ctTect  is  in  the  act,  and  cannot  subsist  a  moment  witliout 
the  act  Let  God  cease  his  ci*eative  act,  and  the  universe 
instantly  drops  into  notliing,  and  is  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
The  conservation  of  existences  is  their  continued  creation  ; 
the  creative  act  and  the  conservative  act  are  one  and  the 
same  act,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  identical  with  it  is 
the  teleological  and  palingenesiac  act,  or  the  act  of  consum- 
mation or  glorification,  ailU  hence  the  Universe  in  its  origin, 
its  medium,  and  its  end,  is,  to  those  who  can  undcrstimd  it, 
only  tlie  exterior  expression  of  the  interior  essence  of  God, 
of  being  itself,  asserted  in  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Ilcnce,  all  ages  and  nations  have  referred  the  origin, 
? reservation,  and  consummation  of  things  to  the  Siicred 
'riad  in  some  form,  and  held  tliat  in  the  Sacred  Triad,  in 
some  form,  is  the  secret  of  all  being  and  existence,  the  key 
to  the  Universe.  As  the  Universe  is  dialectically,  syn- 
thetically, really,  united  to  God  in  the  creative  act,  and 
though  distinguishable,  inseparable  from  him,  it  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  philosophical  science  separate  from  theol- 
ogy, or  science  of  God.  Philosophy  must  explain  the  Uni- 
verse in  its  principles  and  causes,  and  as  these  are  in  God,  it 
must  include  the  science  of  Being  as  well  as  of  existences, 
of  the  supernatural  as  well  as  of  the  natural.  Humboldt,  in 
his  Cosmos^  gives  us  much  useful  information,  but  he  gives 
us  science  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  for  science,  properly  so 
called,  is  not  in  the  observation  and  classification  of  facts, 
nor  obtained  from  them  either  by  deduction  or  induction ; 
for  it  consists  precisely  in  their  explication,  in  joining  them 
to  their  principles  and  causes  in  which  is  tlieir  true  sense  or 
significance.  As  these  principles  and  causes  are  to  a  gi'eat 
extent  superintelligible  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  no  true  science, 
in  its  higher  sense,  no  real  philosophy  is  possible  without 
revelation,  any  more  than  it  is  without  theology.  Hence, 
Gioberti  unites  Creator  and  creature,  reason  and  revelation 
in  his  philosophy.  He  so  unites  them  because  they  are 
united  in  reality,  and  the  science  of  the  creature  is  not  possible 
without  the  science  of  the  Creator,  of  existences  without  the 
science  of  Being,  of  the  intelligible  without  the  science  of 
tlie  superintelligible,  of  the  cosmic  without  the  palingene- 
siac Science  is  science  of  things  as  they  really  are,  in  their 
real  principles  and  relations,  not  as  they  are  not.  As  the 
two  series  of  terms  in  the  real  world,  are  never  separable  the 
one  from  the  other,  so  must  they  be  inseparable  in  all  real 
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edence,  or  true  philosophy.  This  ia  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said  philosophy  in  its  princlplo  and  mutliod  iniist  follow 
tlie  order  essendi.,  and  not  wliat  the  schoohnen  Citll  the  order 
co^noscendi,  which  is  merely  that  of  conception  or  abstrac- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  wliich  so  many  feel  in  accepting  revelation 
as  an  element  in  philosophical  scionco,  is  nuicli  lossenod,  i£ 
not  completely  removed,  by  Giobcrti's doctrine  of  theeiiper- 
natnral,  which  distinguishes  It  from  the  euporintolligihle, 
and  unites  or  identilicis  tho  natnral  and  the  supernnlnrul  in 
the  creative  act  of  God,  thus  making  the  fiiipernuturiil  as 
intelligible  to  ns  as  the  natural.  The  ditlicnity  has  grown 
out  of  supposing  revelation  to  be  tho  revelation  of  an  order 
distinct  from,  above,  and  iittrinsicidly  unconnected  with  the 
order  intelligible  to  our  natural  reason, — a  doctrine  of 
which  the  Jesuits  and  their  followers  are  the  chief  patrons, 
of  which  wo  find  no  trace  in  Jewish  or  Gentile  antiquity,  in 
the  early  Fathers,  hardly  any  in  the  great  medioivul  doc- 
tors, and  which  has  grown  out  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  55th  ProjKtsition  of  Biiius,  ami  the 
very  poorly  managed  controversy  with  the  Jansenists ;  or,  to 
be  more  precisely  exact,  of  tlio  controversy  aliout  natnre  and 
grace,  which  arocie  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  in  the  Bcvcnteenth 
between  the  Molinists  or  Jesuits  and  the  Augnetinians  and 
Thomistfi — a  controversy  wliich  had  in  the  same  century  its 
counterpart  amongst  Protestants  in  the  controversy,  not  yet 
«nded,  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Armhiians.  IJut  by 
showing  that  the  distinction  between  truths  of  reason  and 
troths  of  revelation  is  not  the  distinction  between  nature 
and  grace,  or  between  natural  and  supernatural,  hut  betwcuQ 
the  intelligible  and  stiperiiitelligible,  the  ditHcnIty  is  les- 
sened, because  the  distinction  is  not  of  orders,  but  simply 
that  of  our  mode  or  manner  of  knowing.  The  intulligible 
and  the  siipcriutelligible  are  not  two  ontologietdly  distinct 
and  anconnected  oixlers,  but  one  and  tho  same  order.  What 
is  made  known  by  revelation  is  intrinsically  one  with  what 
is  immediately  iipprcheiided  by  niUund  reiison,  and  in  fact, 
tho  revealed  truth  is  an  essential  part  of  the  rational  truth. 
This  is  of  greiit  iiniiortance. 

But  Gioherti  does  not  stop  here.  ITe  asserts  for  the  human 
mind  the  faculty  of  superintelligonce.  airvrinUllvjctizay  by 
which  tho  supenntelligiblo  and  the  intelligible  are  in  some 
sense  identified  subjectively  as  well  as  objectively.     This  iB 
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derelopcd  at  length  in  tlie  volnme  before  ns,  and  will  come 
arK]<;r  onr  notice  a^ain  hereafter;  for  much  in  Gioberti's 
whole  f»yj9tein  of  science  depends  on  it  The  facnlty,  wliich 
he  call-»  HOtirliitdlifjema^  and  wliich  we  are  obliged  to  trans- 
late hv  the  term  superln(dlujeae<^^  is  unlike  onr  other  facol- 
tff^,  in  tliJH,  that  it  seizes  its  object,  tlie  superintelligible, 
only  ne^^atively.  IJy  it  we  know  not  what  tlie  snperintelli- 
gillie  IS  but  that  there  is  a  superinteiligible,  a  reality  traa- 
aceridiri^  not  only  what  we  know,  bat  even  what  without 
revelation  we  are  able  to  know.  It  springs  from  the  soars 
c^^riHciouHness  of  her  own  potentiality,  and  of  her  present 
ifn|H)teri(^»  to  know  and  possess  all  reality.  By  it  the  will 
in  adv(jrtiH('(l  that  fihe  has  been  created  with  powers  which 
are  iinfullilled,  and  for  an  end,  an  infinite  reahty,  which  by 
her  own  i>ow<;r«  alone  she  is  impotent  to  possess.  Hence^ 
hIh)  in  HatiH(ie<l  with  no  finite  knowledge,  and  however  far 
hIm)  rnay  roll  back  the  clouds  of  her  ignorance  and  enlarge 
the  tit'hl  of  h(^r  s(;iencc,  she  feels  that  there  is  an  infinitude 
beyond,  which  she  longn  for  as  the  lover  for  the  absent 
bnlovcid,  and  Borrows  in  her  heart  till  she  finds  it  present, 
and  HiM'H  (fod  face  to  face,  in  his  very  essence,  as  he  is 
in  hiniH<»lf.  Th(?refore,  St.  Thomas  and  all  great  theolo- 
giaiiH  niiiiniain  that  man  has  the  natural  desire  to  see 
(jod  in  the  In'atific  visicm.  This  is  wherefore  the  soul 
<Min  nc'v<»r  rent  in  any  finite  or  created  good,  but  in  the 
niitlKt  of  all  timt  crcMituros  can  bestow,  sighs  and  yearns  for 
a  ^ootl  sIm»  liMM  not.  Sh(»  hungers  and  thirsts  for  an  unbounded 
gocnl,  and  v'M\  be  satisfied  with  nothinji^  short  of  the  infi- 
nite (i(u>«l,  the  infinite  (i(>d,  who  is  her  supreme  Good, 
the  supii'nie  (iood,  the  (tood  in  itself,  to  speak  m  the 
language  of  IMato.  Mow  this  is  not  the  intellect,  for  that 
has  for  its  objivt  the  intelligible,  and  can  advertise  us  of  the 
oxist«»nee  of  nothitig  lu'viuid  what  is  actually  apprehended. 
WluMKV,  then,  this  undeniable  atlvertisenient  of  the  super- 
intt'llii^ibb*,  this  assertion  ol'  thc^  superintelligible  which  we 
know  i>,  but  know  !iot,  and  have  no  natural  means  of  know- 
ing, what  it  i>  i  \V  ho!uv  eonies  this  eravinir  for  the  infinite, 
autl  ibis  iinpoteuiv*  o{  the  soul  to  s;Uisfy  lierself  with  the 
finite,  noted  by  all  uiorabMs  and  masters  of  spiritual  life? 
YiMi  eannot  iv>olvo  it  inti>  will,  ioT  the  will  is  in  itself 
blind,  and  follow ^  not  pivivdes  intellect.  You  cannot 
l\\<olve  it  itito  that  ^npl^•nle  alToi'tion  of  the  soul  which  Plato 
calls  lo\e,  tor.  it  \on  luark  well,  it  is  the  basis  and  condition 
of  that  love.     It  i>  not  a  nieiv   neg;aiou   of  the  object,  for 
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the  soul  does  not  desire  or  long  fop  an  absent  good  unlees 
aware  that  it  exists,  tliough  absent.  It  is  impossible,  then, 
to  resolve  this  faculty  into  any  of  onr  other  faculties,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  ho  asserted  a^  a  distinct,  thongh  a  peculiar 
faenlty. 

Gioberti  lias  been  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  we  know, 
to  assert  a  distinct  faculty  of  superintelligence;  not,  we 
repeat,  a  faculty  that  cognizes  the  superintelligihle,  for  that 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  which  advertises  the 
fioul  that  there  is  the  supenntelligible.  and  that  it  is  neces- 
8ary  to  cemplete  or  fulfil  the  intelligiiilo.  Advertised  of  eo 
much,  we  are  advertised  that  revelation  is  necessary  to 
complete  or  fulfil  our  science  or  pliilosophy.  This  faculty 
is  in  tlie  soul  a  premonition,  a  forefeeling  of  revehition,  a 
craving  for  it,  and  an  aptitude  to  receive  it.  It  is  the 
psychological  basis  of  faitu,— ;,^afe»  hnrruma^  we  add,  &o  ae  to 
nave  no  quari-el  with  the  tlieoloE^ans, — that  by  which  man  is 
rendered  acreditive  subject.  By  intellect  he  is  rendered  an 
intelligent  subject;  by  the  faculty  of  superintelligence  he  is 
rendered  creditive  or  capable  of  faith ;  and  the  distinction 
between  being  capable  of  knowing  and  of  believing  is,  if  we 
understand  the  author,  the  distmction  between  the  two 
faculties.  We  know  the  intelligible;  we  believe  the  snper- 
intelligible ;  and  all  is  Euperintelligible  to  us  that  is  not  the 
direct  object  of  the  intellect,  or  logically  dedneible  there- 
from; consequently,  the  ordinary  facts  of  history  are  as 
enperintelligible  as  revelation,  and  as  little  the  direct  object 
of  our  intelligence  or  logical  deductions. 

The  fact  established,  that  the  act  of  revelation  ia  no  more 
supernatural  than  the  act  of  creation  or  our  own  continued 
existence,  and  that  what  is  revealed  pertains  to  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  what  is  intuitively  apprehended,  combined 
with  our  faculty  of  superintelligence,  places  revelation,  in 
regard  to  our  science,  in  precisely  the  same  category  with  all 
history  or  tradition,  and  renders  it  credible  in  the  same  way 
and  by  the  same  degree  of  testimony.  Giolrerti  is  not  a 
Cartesian,  and  does  not  hold  it  possible  to  construct  philos- 
ophy by  logical  deductions  from  the  facts  of  individual  con- 
flciouaness,  simply,  because  man  does  not  exist  as  ail  isohited 
individual,  and  because  he  is  progressive  and  has  a  history. 
He  takes  man  as  he  finds  him,  as" the  theoloeians  say,  in  the 
Mtuua  compositua,  with  his  memories  ana  his  hopes,  hia 
remiuietrcnccs  and  his  prophecies.  Kevelation,  in  relation 
ia  the  man  of  to-day,  is  liistorical,  traditionary,  and  for  ths- 
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philosopher  is  in  the  category  of  general  tradition.  It 
enters  into  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  traditionary- 
wisdom  of  mankind,  embodying  his  past  developments,  hiis 
Ideal,  and  the  law  of  his  future  progress.  The  naraaa  race 
is  continuous,  and  it  needs  not  to  begin,  and  cannot  begin 
de  novo^  to-day  in  science  any  more  than  in  existence. 
Philosophy  must  accept  and  explain  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present  and  future,  for  the  whole  life  of  man,  past  and  to 
come,  is  hut  one  life,  indissolubly  united  both  to  God 
and  to  nature.  It  must  give  us  the  Divine  Idea  which  the 
past  has  been  developing,  and  which  the  future  must 
develop  and  complete  in  the  life  of  the  race. 

It  will,  perhaps,  relieve  some  minds  prejudiced  against 
recognizing  supernatural  revelation  as  an  element  or  con- 
dition of  science,  to  know  tliat  Gioberti  holds  that  the  rev- 
elation was  made  in  the  beginning,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the 
race,  and  was  infused  into  man  by  his  Creator  along  with 
language,  which  is  the  medium  of  its  transmission,  and  from 
which  It  is  taken.  Language  contains  both  the  intuition  of 
the  intelligible  and  the  revelation  of  the  superintelligible. 
They  are  incorporated  into  it  in  their  true  synthesis  or 
union,  and  the  human  mind  has  never  operated  without 
them  both,  for  it  has  never  operated  and  never  could  oper 
ate  without  language  of  some  sort.  There  never  has  been  a 
purely  rational  science,  borrowing  nothing  from  revelation ; 
nor  a  purely  revealed  science  or  faith,  borrowing  nothing 
from  natural  reason.  There  has  never  been  an  age,  nation, 
or  individual  wholly  destitute  of  revelation.  The  revelation 
is  as  old  and  as  universal  as  language.  The  Word,  tlie  Idea, 
the  Truth,  both  as  revealed  and  as  naturally  intelligible, 
is  universal,  but  is  transmitted  in  its  integrity  only  when 
and  where  language,  the  medium  of  its  transmission,  i& 
preserved  uncorrupted.  Where  language  is  corrupted  and 
the  integrity  of  speech  is  lost,  the  tradition  of  the  truth  in 
its  integrity,  whctlier  revealed  or  rational,  is  corrupted,  and 
comes  to  us  distorted  or  mutilated ;  and  hence,  though  all 
nations  have  it,  all  do  not  receive  it  or  transmit  it  in  it* 
integrity  and  purity.  Since  the  confusion  and  corruption 
of  language  at  the  building  of  Babel,  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  mankind,  the  tradition  has  been  transmitted 
through  two  channels — the  one  orthodox,  the  other  hetero- 
dox. The  heterodox  tradition  comes  down  to  us  through 
the  Gentiles ;  the  orthodox  from  the  Patriarchs,  through 
the  Jewish   Synagogue   and   the  Christian   Church,  infal- 
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Hble  by  the  divine  assistance  in  preserving  the  language 
of  truth  in  its  integrity  and  free  from  corruption  or 
confusion.  Nevertheless,  the  philosopher  must  study  the 
tradition  under  both  its  forms,  if  he  would  master  it  and 
understand  the  past  civilization  of  the  race;  as  he  who 
would  master  the  Christian  dogmas,  get  at  their  real  sense, 
must  study  them  in  the  sects,  in  their  heterodox  develop- 
ments as  well  as  in  the  infallible  speech  of  the  Church.  The 
study  of  heresy  helps  us  to  the  comprehension  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

If  we  have  made  Gioberti's  thought  at  all  plain,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  though  he  combines  both  reason  and  revelation  in 
the  development  of  science,  he  does  not,  with  the  French 
Traditionalists,  make  the  first  principles  of  science  depend 
on  revelation ;  or,  with  the  Scholastics,  make  philosophy  the 
slave  of  theology,  for  theology  itself  is  a  human  science.  For 
him  reason  and  revelation  stand  on  the  same  footing,  are 
alike  supernatural  and  divine  in  their  origin  and  light, 
and  both  present  to  the  mind  one  and  the  same  objective 
truth.  If  there  is  apparent  collision,  for  real  collision  is 
impossible,  neither  yields  to  the  other;  for  one  or  the  other 
has  been  misconceived,  and  the  investigation  must  be  con-  [ 
tinned  till  the  mediating  term  that  reconciles  them  is  found.  ' 
The  dogma  expresses  the  Idea,  which  is  divine  and  infallible, 
but  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  may  be  misinter- 
preted, and  our  theories  and  speculations  concerning  it  may 
need  revision.  The  dogma  is  infallible,  but  theologians  are 
fallible ;  and  while  they  have  retained  the  infallible  speech 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  they  may  fail  to  seize  its  true  sense ; 
for,  though  the  dogma  is  infallible,  nothing  guaranties  the 
infallibility  of  our  minds  in  our  understanding  and  appropri- 
ation of  it. 

The  full  appreciation  of  much  that  we  have  thus  far 
advanced  depends  upon  principles  and  views  which  remain 
to  be  set  forth.  We  have  not  followed  Gioberti's  order, 
but  have  followed  the  order  which  best  suited  our  own  con- 
venience. The  view  we  have  given  is  a  general  view,  taken 
substantially  from  the  work  before  us,  and  is,  in  the  main, 
introductory.  We  will  now  give  an  exposition  of  his  Ideal 
Formula. 

Gioberti,  as  we  have  said,  places  the  question  of  princi- 
ples before  that  of  method.  Method  is  the  way  in  which 
the  mind  develops  and  applies  principles  already  in  its  pos- 
session, not  that  by  which  it  finds  or  obtains  them.     The 
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Human  mind  cannot  operate,  cannot  even  exist  without 
principles,  and  therefore  it  does  not  and  cannot  obtain  them 
by  its  own  bperations.  They  precede  experience,  and  there- 
fore must  be  given,  and  be  intuitive,  objective,  independent 
of  the  mind,  ultimate,  and  universal ;  irreducible  to  any 
thing  back  or  outside  of  them,  and  comprehending  all  the 
knowable,  omne  scihilej  and  therefore  all  the  real. 

That  principles  precede  method,  are  prior  to  experience, 
that  without  which  no  experience  is  possible,  and  therefore 

fiven  not  found,  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  peculiar  to  Gioberti. 
t  has  been  asserted  and  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Reid,  the 
eminent  founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  in  opposition  to 
Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hume,  who  derive  them  from  experience, 
and  even  from  sensible  experience,  or  sensation.  iJr.  Reid, 
after  Father  Bufficr,  calls  them  Common  Sense,  the  principles 
of  Common  Sense,  the  principles  of  Belief,  and  sometimes, 
if  our  memory  serves  us,  the  Constituent  Principles  of  Human 
Nature.  Reid's  terminology  may  be  objected  to,  and  he  fails 
to  set  forth  his  first  principles  with  the  requisite  depth  and 
scientific  precision ;  but  in  asserting  them  as  prior  to 
experience,  and  as  its  necessary  conditions,  therefore  as  given, 
^  not  found   he   has   shown    real    philosophic  genius,   and 

fiven  to  philosophical  studies  a  true  scientific  direction, 
[e  has  utterly  demolished  the  empiricism  of  the  sensistic 
and  materialistic  schools  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  must 
be  honored,  unless  we  are  to  except  Cardinal  Gerdil,  the 
able  defender  of  Malebranche,  as  the  most  genuine  philoso- 

f)her  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  defect  is  that,  though 
le  asserts  his  principles  as  prior  to  experience,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it,  he  does  not  show  that  they  are  more  ultimate 
than  human  nature,  and  are  really  independent  of  the  human 
understanding  itself.  He  goes  in  the  right  direction,  but 
not  far  enougii,  and  not  necessarily  any  further  than  Leibnitz 
went  in  the  amendment  he  proposed  to  the  peripatetic 
maxim  assumed  by  Locke  in  his  Kssay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  The  peripatetics  adopt  the  maxim,  that 
''Nihil  est  in  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu," 
which  Leibnitz  accepts  with  the  amendment,  nisi  ipse  intkl- 
LECTUS,  making  it  read,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  under- 
standing which  was  not  first  in  the  senses,  save  the  under- 
standing itself.'' 

Locke  had  rejected  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
maintained  that  the  mind  originally  exists  as  a  blank  sheet, 
and  denied  all  principles  not  derived  from  sensible  experi- 
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ence.  Leibnitu,  by  his  amendment,  asserts  tliat  the  under- 
standing itself  precedes  experience,  and  in  experience  recog- 
nizes or  apperceives  itself,  and  supplies  tlie  ideal  element  of 
experience.  This  was  soiuetliing,  indeed  innch,  for  it  intra-  . 
diiced  into  esperienoe  noetic  or  non-sensible  principles; 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  assert  any  principles  aa  given  prior 
to  experience,  or  as  more  ultimate  than  the  hnman  under- 
standing itself,  as  subsequently  maintained  by  Inimanuel 
Kant.  The  understanding  might,  and  he  maintains  that  it 
does,  draw  its  principles  from  its  own  fnnds  [fonds],  that  is, 
from  itself,  its  own  innate  and  essential  faculties.  It  is  true 
that  he  asserts  with  St.  Augustine,  eternal  ideas,  which  lie 
calk  "the  eternal  verities"  of  things,  but  intent  on  the 
question  of  method  rather  than  that  of  principles,  he  asserts 
them  as  noetically  perceived,  not  as  intuitively  given,  Man 
has  the  innate  faculty  of  thinking  them,  hut  tliey  are 
obtiined  by  the  eserciae  of  that  faculty.  In  their  attirmar 
tion  the  activity  is  on  the  part  of  the  nnderstanding  itself. 
The  only  distinction  he  allows  between  intuition  and  reflec- 
tion, ia  trie  distinction  between  simple  perception  and  apper- 
ception, and  these  are  both  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
differ  only  in  degree.  Simple  perception  lie  defines  to  be 
the  8imple  apprenension  of  tlie  object  without  noting  tliat 
we  apprehend  it ;  apperception  {ad-perceptuj]  is  perception 
prolonged,  or  wliidi  notes  itself,  and  in  which  we  recognize 
th»t  it  is  we  that  perceive ;  that  is,  conscioutinces  \cum-Bci- 
entid]  or  a  perception  that  is  at  once  the  object  perceived 
and  the  subject  perceiving,  ^rc«5to/»  el  peroipiens.  We 
tind  in  him  no  recognition  of  intuition  in  any  sense  dis- 
tingniahnble  from  the  immediate  apprehension  by  the  mind 
of  ideas,  either  iti  itself  or  in  God,  who,  according  to  him,  is 
the  place  of  ideas, — l/>eus  idearum,  which  is  far  removed 
from  intuition  in  the  Giobt'itian  sense.  Principles,  on  the 
Leibnttzian  doctrine,  are,  after  all,  empirically  obtained,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  still  be  questioned  wliether  they  are  really 
objective  or  simple  mental  inventions  or  fictions. 

Immaouel  Kant,  the  greatest  of  the  German  philosophers 
sioee  Leibnitz,  maintains,  with  Dr,  Heid,  the  necessity  of 
eomething  in  the  understanding  prior  to  experience,  as  thu 
necessary  a  priori  condition  of  experience  itself.  He  clearly 
and  accurately  distinguishes  between  analytic  judgments 
and  synthetic  judgments,  judgments  a  prion-  and  judgments 
a ^totteriori,  and  maintains  that  syntlietic  judgments  a  poate- 
nori  are  absolutely  impossible  without  synthetic  judgments 
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a  priori  ;  or  in  other  words,  no  experience  is  possible  with- 
out principles  given  prior  to  experience.  These  principles 
which  precede  experience,  and  render  experience  possiule, 
he  calls,  after  Aristotle,  categori^^  and  in  his  Oritik  der 

.  reinen  Vertiunft^  he  professes  to  give  an  exact  cnnmeratioii 
and  a  rigidly  scientific  description  of  them.  But  while 
accepting  the  amendment  of  Leibnitz  to  the  peripatetic 
maxim,  he  takes  it  in  a  subjective  sense,  and  makes  the 
principles  or  categories  forms  of  the  under8tanding,ybrmfl? 
tntellecticSj  which  assert  for  the  understanding  notliing 
beyond  or  more  ultimate  than  itself.  lie  thus  rendered  afl 
science  subjective,  and  therefore  no  science  at  all ;  and  he 
himself  avows  that  the  effect  of  his  investigation  is  to 
demolish  science  to  make  way  for  faith.  On  Reid's  or 
Leibnitz's  doctrine,  principles,  if  not  proved  to  be  objective, 
real,  independent  of  the  mind,  are,  at  least,  not  denied  to 
be  so,  and  science  is  possible ;  but  on  Kant's  doctrine  they 
cannot  be,  and  science  is  asserted  to  be  impossible.  The 
Egoistic  philosophy,  so  energetically  asserted  .  by  Fichte, 
that  God  and  the  external  world  are  only  the  soul  projecting 
itself,  is  only  a  logical  deduction  from  the  Kantian  premises, 

:  which,  though  not  asserted  either  by  Leibnitz  or  Beid,  is 
necessarily  aenied  by  neither. 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  the  greatest  name  among  French  phil- 
osophers since  Malebranche,  saw  clearly  enough  the  defect 
of  Ileid's  philosophy,  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Royer- 
Collard  ;  saw  also  that  Kant's  doctrine  denied  the  possibility 
of  science,  and  attempted  to  assert,  in  emendation  of  both, 
the  real  objectivity  of  principles.  He  holds,  indeed,  at 
once  from  the  Scottish  school,  the  Kantian,  the  Hegelian, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  and  the  Cartesian.  After 
Descartes,  he  holds  that  the  discussion  of  metliod  must  pre- 
cede the  discussion  of  principles,  or  that  method  gives  the 
principles,  instead  of  principles  giving  the  method.  Mean- 
ing to  be  universal,  he  mistakes  eclecticism  for  synthetism, 
and  gives  us  syncretism  instead  of  real  dialecticism.  He 
reduces,  with  admirable  analysis,  the  categories  of  Kant  and 
Aristotle,  and  asserts  their  objectivity  and  priority  to  experi- 
ence; he  distinguishes  between  intuition  and  renection,  and 
maintains  tliat  principles  are  given  intuitively,  as  Gioberti 
does;  but  he  defines  intuition  to  be  the  act  of  the  sponta- 
neous reason,  which  is,  in  reality,  identical  with  the  retiect- 
ive  reason.  Intuition  and  reflection  are,  according  to  him, 
only  two  modes  of  rational  activity.  In  both  modes  re^OQ 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  one  and  the  same  faculty  of  human 
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nature,  only  in  intuition  the  human  pei-aoimUty  iIiH-'h  not. 
and  in  reflection  it  docs,  interveiiB.  Tlie  distinction 
.between  tliein  is  very  lilie  tliat  which  tlieologiaus  mikku 
between  actus  hoininis  and  actus  humanus.  As  he  dis- 
tinguishes reason  in  both  Its  modes  from  God,  and  makes  it 
either  man  or  an  abstraction,  he  realiy  asserts  no  objective 
principles  at  all.  As  he  aays,  tlie  objective  reason  is  object- 
ive only  in  relation  to  the  personality  constituted  by  the 
will.  It  is,  therefore,  really  subjective,  and  lie  fails  to 
escape  the  subjectivism  lie  condeinnB  in  Kant,  or  the 
Egoism  of  Tichte,  unless  he  accepts  puro  nihilism. 

Schelling  and  Ilegel,  from  wiiom  Cousin  borrows  his' 
ontology,  give  us  wTiat  they  call  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Absolute,  still  somewhat  in  vofi;uG  among  our  Gorman 
friends.  But  Scheillng  miiintains  the  identity  of  snbject 
and  object,  and  thus  asserts,  from  the  subjective  point  of 
view,  the  Egoism  of  Fichte,  and.  under  the  objective  point 
of  view,  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza,  while  uniler  botli  he 
denies  intuition  and  even  the  possibility  of  science.  Hegel 
differs  in  many  important  respects  from  Schelling,  but 
really  recognizes  no  principinm,  no  intuition.  The  Al«olnte, 
he  asserts,  is  no  real  being,  it  is  only  an  abstraction,  and 
therefore  no  real  principle  of  experience,  but  is  obtained  by 
experiencQ,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  on  its  own 
ideas.  It  is  not  primitive,  and  instead  of  preceding  reflec- 
tion, is  formed  by  it  Even  by  Hegel's  own  avowal  his 
reina  Seyn,  which  is  bis  primum,  is  identical  with  das 
'  Niakt-Seyn,  therefore  mere  possible  being.  It  is,  tlien,  less 
ultimate  tlian  real  being,  for  the  possible  is  possible  only  iu 
|tlie  reaL  It  is  the  real  that  gives  the  possible,  not  the  pos- 
sible that  gives  the  real.  Hegel's  reine  Seyn.  or  Absolute  is 
therefore  empirical,  psychological,  and  less  ultimate  thuu 
tlie  Common  SeTise  of  Reid.  He  is  more  abstract,  more 
difficult  to  underetind,  than  tlie  Scotsman,  but  his  phi- 
losophy is  really  less  genuine,  less  profound,  and  infinitely 
less  worthy  of  confidence. 

All  the  men  we  have  named,  with  the  exception  of  Reid 
and  Father  Buliier,  belong  to  the  peripatetic  scliool,  and 
however  much  tliey  may  laud  Plato,  are  really  disciples, and 
not  always  wortliy  disciples,  of  Aristotle,  The  peripatetics, 
medieeval  or  modern,  doubtless  admit  the  necessity  of  prin- 
ciples given  prior  to  experience,  and  thoy  all  assert  ens  as 
tlie  primitive  object  of  the  mind.  But  they  do  not  reeojj- 
niise  ens  as  intuitively  given,  and  really  bold  that  it  is 
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empirically  obtained.   •  The  ens  does  Dot  aflBrm  itself  to  the 
mind,  but  is  affirmed  by  the  mind's  own  activity,  the  intel- 
lectua  agens  of  St.  Thomas.     The  being  apprehended  may 
be  either  real  being  or  possible  being,  a  real  existence  or  an 
£n8  rationis^  or  pure  fiction.     It  is  then   neither  intuitive 
nor  ultimate,  and  consequently  no  prineipium^  either  in 
science  or  in  being.     In  fact,  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  make 
no  distinction  between  intuition  and  reflection.     Their  great 
principle,  called  the  principle  of  contradiction,  that  is,  that 
something  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  is  derived  from  reflection,  not  intuition.     Doubtless 
'  they  assert  the  categories  and  predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
but  then  they  never  iissert  them  as  being  or  things  existing 
independently  of  the  mind,  but  as  laws  or  forms  of  logic, 
proved  by  Kant  to  be  forms  of  the  understanding,  and 
therefore  are  neither  principles  of  science  nor  of  tilings. 
They  ara  abstract  forms,  which  reflection  in  its  operations 
must  observe ;  but  they  are  distinguishable  from  reality,  and 
may   or   may  not  have  contents.     Hence  the  distinction 
between  what  is  called  the  logical  -world  and  the  real  world, 
nlundus  logicus  and  mundus  p/tysicus^  which  renders  it 
necessarv,  after  having  constructed  our  logical  universe,  to 
inquire  if  there  be  or  oe  not  a  real  universe  behind  it,  and 
represented  by  it.     These  schoolmen  deal  not  with  intui- 
tions, but  with  conceptions  or  logical  abstractions,  and  their 
philosophy  consists  in  empty  forms  and  dry  technicaUties, 
as  lifeless  and  barren  of  results  as  wearisome  and  repulsive 
to  the  student. 

Gioberti  takes  something  in  transforming  it  from  all  these, 
but  among  modem  philosophers  he  assigns  the  highest  rank 
to  the  Scotsman  Reid  and  the  Italian  Galuppi.  He  accepts 
these  as  far  as  they  go.  He  himself,  however,  holds,  from 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bonaventura,  Male- 
branche.  Vice,  Leibnitz,  ienelon,  rather  than  from  Aris- 
totle, St  Thomas,  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel. 
In  common  with  all  philosophers  of  the  first  line,  he  asserts 
immediate  intuition  of  principles  or  Ideas,  the  objectivity 
of  the  Ideal,  and  its  identity  with  real  and  necessary  being 
or  with  God,  regarded  as  facing  the  human  intellect.  The 
Idea,  or  God,  atfirms  himself  intuitively,  and  God  is  the 
first  principle  in  science  and  in  being,  and  hence  Gioberti 
calls  principles  ideas,  and,  when  formally  stated,  the  Ideal 
Formula.  To  be  truly  scientific,  the  formula  must  contain 
all  that  precedes  experience,  the  ideal  j^rineiple  of  all  reality 
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and  of  all  science.  Idea  with  Qioberti  is  never  taken  in  a 
psycholoffical  sense.  He  does  not  mean  by  the  term  tlie 
intelligible  species  or  image  of  the  schoolmen,  something 
between  the  thing  and  the  mind,  with  which  the  understand- 
ing is  immediately  conversant,  the  representation  of  the 
object  to  the  mind,  nor  yet  the  immediate  mental  apprehen- 
sion or  perception  of  the  object ;  but  the  intelligible  object 
itself,  wliich  immediately  affirms  itself  in  intuition,  prior  ta 
all  experience,  and  independent  of  all  operation  on  tlie  part 
of  the  mind  itself, — in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  whicn  it 
is  used  by  Plato,  from  whom  we  hold  it 

Plato  understood  by  idea  the  type  or  model  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  the  real  thing  itself  formed  after  it.  In  his  doc- 
trine the  type  or  modeland  the  thing  formed  after  it  are 
identical,  lor  Plato,  like  all  the  Gentile  philosophers,  had 
lost  the  conception  of  creation.  The  Idea  in  the  divine 
mind,  according  to  Plato,  at  least  as  we  understand  him, 
forms  the  particular  thing  by  impressing  itself  on  a  pre- 
existing uncreated  matter,  as  the  seal  upon  wax,  thus  ren- 
dering the  matter,  as  the  peripatetics  would  say,  materia 
fortnata.  It  is  called  idea  becausei  considered  in  the  divine 
mind,  it  is  both  ^^Tig' and  5<?€7i,  and,  considered  in  the  thing, 
it  is  that  which  God  sees,  and  which  the  human  mind  must 
see  and  know  in  order  to  have  real  science,  that  is,  science 
identical  with  Divine  science;  for  Plato  would  recognize 
nothing  else  as  science.     The  idea  is,  then,  the  real,  intelli- 

fible  ooject,  intelligible  alike  to  the  divine  mind  and  to  the 
uman  mind.  According  to  Plato,  the  reality  is  in  the 
idea,  the  forma  of  the  Latins,  and  what  is  not  idea,  what  is 
sensible,  variable,  perishable,  is  phenomenal  not  real,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  science,  llis  error  lies  in  asserting 
matter  as  pre-existing,  eternal,  as  Pythagoras  did  before 
him ;  in  overlooking  the  creative  act,  or  confounding  cre- 
ation with  formation  ;  in  supposing  the  types  or  models  in 
the  divine  intelligence  are  the  essences  of  things  themselves, 
and  in  holding  that  all  that  is  not  idea  is  unreal,  phenome- 
nal, unsubstantial,  of  which  science  takes  no  more  account 
than  of  simple  shadows.  Whoever  understands  his  famous 
cave,  sees  that  he  regards  precisely  as  a  shadow  all  that  Is 
not  idea.  He  denied  the  reality,  to  use  one  of  his  own 
terms,  of  the  mimesis.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  clear 
him  of  the  double  error  of  pantheism  and  dualism, — pan- 
theism in  identifying  the  divine  ideas  with  the  essences  of 
things, — dualism  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
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therefore  God  and  matter  as  two  originally  and  reciprocally 
independent  principles,  whence  is  explained  the  origin  of 
evil  hy  the  supposed  intractableness  of  matter,  a  doctrine 
which  has  influenced  disastrously  many  of  the  ascetic  prac- 
tices even  of  Christians. 

But  it  is  evident  that,  however  in  these  respects  Plato  may 
have  erred,  he  held  ideas  to  be  what  in  science  and  in  things 
is  constitutive,  formative,  permanent,  invariable,  immutable, 
"universal,  and  eternal.  Ilence  St  Augustine  says:  *' Ideas 
are  certain  primordial  forms,  or  persistent  and  immutable 
reasons,  which  are  themselves  not  formed,  and  therefore, 
being  eternal  and  always  the  same  are  contained  in  the 
divine  intelligence.  And  since  they  themselves  neither  begin 
nor  end,  they  are  that  according  to  which  are  said  to  bo 
formed  all  things  which  may  or  do  begin  and  end."*  Ideas, 
according  to  Gioberti,  are  not  created  things  themselves,  are 
not  the  genera  and  species  of  things,  the  universals  of  the 
schoolmen,  but  they  are  in  all  things  that  which  is  necessary 
and  eternal,  or  non-contingent.  This  is  Plato's  sense,  freed 
from  the  error  of  denying  all  reality  or  substantive  exist- 
ence to  the  contingent.  These  "  primordial  forms,  princi- 
pales  format,"  these  "  persistent  and  immutable  reasons  of 
things,  rationes  rerum  stabiles  atque  iucommutabiles,"  are 
what  Gioberti  understands  by  the  Idea  or  the  Ideal.  As 
ideas  are  contained  in  the  divine  mind,  and  as  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  divine  mind  is  God,  or  as  St.  Thomas  says, 
"idea  in  mente  divina  nihil  aliud  est  quam  essentia  Dei," 
the  Idea  or  Ideal  is  and  must  be  identically  God  himself, 
real  and  necessary  bein^  considered  as  facing  our  intellect. 
We  say  considered  as  lacing  our  intellect,  because  idea  is 
related  to  our  intelligence  as  well  as  to  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence, and  therefore  is  God  in  his  intelligibleness  to  us,  not 
God  considered  in  his  essence  which  is  superintelligible  to 
us,  and  intelligible  only  to  himself.  But  as-  no  distinction 
is  admissible  in  God  himself,  between  his  essence  and  his 
intelligibleness  to  us,  the  Ideal  is  really  and  truly  God,  and 
hence  all  that  in  the  object  of  human  science  is  eternal,  uni- 
versal, and  necessary,  or  non-contingent,  instead  of  being 
forms  of  the  understanding,  or  abstract  categories  and  pre- 
diciuncnts,  is  simply  being,  that  is,  God  himself. 

This  explains  the 'sense  in  which  Gioberti  takes  the  word 
idca^  and  wherefore  he  calls  \\\B>prl7ici2>ium  the  Ideal  For- 

*Lib.  de  divers,  Quoest.  Ixxxii.  Quoest.  40,  3. 
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tnula.  The  Formiila  itself  is,  in  his  language,  L'Ente  orea 
l'ksistenze,  wliicli  we  render  in  Latin,  JSns  creat  existen- 
tiaSy  and  in  English,  Being  creates  existences,  substantially 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  ''  In  principio  Deus  creavit  coehim 
et  terrain — in  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth," 
or  tlie  first  article  of  the  Creed,  "I  believe  in  one  God, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things  visible  and  invis- 
ible." It  is  the  true  formula,  for  it  asserts  the  real  prin- 
dpies  of  science  and  of  things,  in  their  real  relation.  It  is 
ultimate,  for  back  of  God  and  his  creative  act,  nothing  can 
be  thought  or  conceived  into  which  it  can  be  resolved  ;  it  is 
universal,  for  God  and  creature  include  all  that  is  or  exists, 
all  the  knowable,  because  all  the  real.  It  is  intuitive,  for 
it  precedes  experience,  and  without  it  no  experience  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  certain,  because  it  attirms  itself  to  the  mmd, 
and  is  not  found,  invented,  imagined,  or  created  by  it. 

Yet  simple  and  true  as  this  is,  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  false  systems  of  philosophy  find  great  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing it,  and  even  in  undei^standing  it.  "  It  is  true,  say  some, 
"  but  a  truth  of  revelation,  not  of  philosophy ;  we  know  it 
by  supernatural  revelation,  not  by  our  natural  reason ;"  "  it 
is  true,  and  a  truth  of  philosophy,"  say  others,  "  but  is  the 
last  word  of  philosophy,  not  its  first;  its  end,  not  its  begin- 
ning ;  that  which  science  succeeds  in  demonstrating,  not  that 
with  which  it  sets  out."  But  both  of  these  classes  assume 
that  method  precedes  principles,  and  confound  intuition 
with  reflection.  The  second  class  assumes  that  the  formula 
is  presented  as  a  theorem,  and  forget  that  Gioberti  contends 
that  it  is  an  axiom.  The  formula,  taken  as  a  theorem,  is 
demonstrable  only  at  the  end  of  pliilosophy,  but  without  it 
as  an  axiom  no  aemonstration  is  possible.  All  demonstra- 
tion must  proceed  from  a  principle  or  axiom,  which  itself  is 
not  demonstrable.  How  then  proceed  to  demonstrate  the 
formula  without  the  principles  it  affirms  <  Take  the  argu- 
ments of  theologians  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  or  the 
fact  of  creation  ;  they  all  presuppose  the  mind  to  be  already 
in  possession  of  the  ideiis  of  the  necessary  and  the  contin- 

f:ent,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  their  relation,  which  Reid, 
lume,  and  Ivant  have  amply  proved  are  not  and  caimot  be 
derived  from  experience,  or  placed  in  the  mind  by  reflection. 
These  ideas  are  either  real  intuitions  or  abstractions.  If 
abstractions,  you  Ciin,  by  stiirting  from  them  as  your  prem- 
ises, end  only  in  abstractions,  demonstrate  only  an  abstract 
Ood,  and  you  have  still  to  prove  that  there  is  a  real  living 
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God  corresponding  to  your  abstract  God.  This  is  the  diffi- 
culty with  Cousin,  lie  attempts  to  conclude  God  from 
what  he  calls  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  but  as  he  has  dis- 
tinguished reason,  of  which  tliey  are  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples, from  God,  and  made  it  human,  he  can  never  assert 
their  objective  reality,  or  show  them  to  be  necessary  and 
absolute,  save  for  man.  The  God  he  asserts  is  an  abstrac- 
tion or  generalization,  and  as  far  as  his  philosophy  ffoes,  no 
real  God  at  all.  If  these  ideas  are  real  intuitions,  Uien  the 
Ideal  Formula  is  conceded  as  the  real  beginning  or  starting- 
point  of  science  and  things,  and  philosopliy,  faith,  and  com- 
mon sense  are  harmonized. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  quiet  assumption  of  our 
modern  peripatetics,  that  abstractions  are  objects  of  science, 
and  are  intelligible  without  their  concretes.  As  abstrac- 
tions are  formed  by  the  mind,  and  have  onlv  a  psychologi- 
cal existence,  they  assume,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  tliat 
the  mind  can  be  its  own  intelligible  object,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  tlie  subject  can  think,  act,  know,  without 
any  object  really  distinguishable  from  itself,  Ilence  they 
direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  solution  of  what  to  them  is  the 
gravest  of  all  problems,  Is  knowledge  knowledge  ?  or,  lias 
our  knowledge  any  objective  validity  ?  In  knowing  do  we 
know  any  tlimg  beyond  the  cognitive  subject  and  its  own 
modes  and  affections  ?  These  questions  are  unanswerable, 
as  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  shows,  but  they  are 
absurd,  and  no  real  philotJopher  ever  asks  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  man  standing  over  against  himself  and 
looking  into  his  own  e3-es.  Man,  St.  Thomas  held,  is  not 
intelligible  in  himself,  or  the  direct  object  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence, because  he  is  not  intelligence  in  himself.  Human 
thought  is  always  and  invariably  the  product  of  two  factors 
operating  from  opposite  directions,  and  called  in  recent  phil- 
osophy subject  and  object.  This  much  is  formally  asserted 
by  Cousin,  who  tells  us  thought  is  a  phenomenon  which 
is  composed  simultaneously  and  indissolubly  of  three  ele- 
ments, the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  form.  The  subject 
is  le  7/10 f\  I,  €(/o,  the  object  is  le  non-moi^  not-I,  non-ego^ 
and  the  form  is  tlieir  relation.  But  perhaps  no  one  has 
more  clearly  shown  or  established  this  than  Pierre  Leroux, 
who,  whatever  his  faults  and  fancies,  does  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, deserve  the  disdain  with  which  the  superb  Italian 
uniformly  treats  him.  He  has,  it  is  true,  accumulated  more 
materiids  than  he  has  digested,  and  lacks  that  serenity  of 
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temper  and  that  mental  equilibrium  which  we  look  for  in  a 
philosopher;  but  he  has  real  philosophic  aptitude,  and  his 
genius  occasionally  flashes  far  into  the  darkness,  and  throws 
a  brilliant  if  not  a  steady  light  on  more  than  one  obscure 
problem.  His  doctrine  oi  Life,  that  man  lives  only  by 
conmuinion  with  his  Maker,  his.  fellow-men,  and  nature,  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  Gioberti's  philosophy,  though 
his  development  and  application  of  it  are  unscientific,  and 
often  absurd.  He  denied  with  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  Ilegel, 
that  the  mimesis,  that  is,  the  individual  and  the  sensible, 
is  real, — held  it  to  be  purely  phenomenal,  and  accordingly 
defined  the  individual  man  to  be  "sensation  sentiment 
cognition,"  thus  making  the  substantive  existence  that  is 
sensibly  aflFected,  that  feels  and  knowfi,  the  race,  the  generic, 
not  the  individual  man ;  hence  he  was  led  to  define 
death  to  be  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  race, 
or  the  individual  becoming  latent  in  the  race, — which  is 
almost  asserted  by  Gioberti  liimself  in  one  of  his  unfinished 
and  posthumous  works, — and  to  predicate  immortality  or 
future  life  of  the  race  only,  not  of  mdividuals.  Indiviuuals 
disappear  ;  the  race  survives.  He  is  as  far  from  admitting 
the  future  life  of  individuals  as  are  the  Oriental  Emana- 
tionists,  but  he  absorbs  them  in  the  race,  not  as  they  do  in 
God,  the  fountain  from  which  they  had  emanated. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Leroux  has  really  established 
that  thought  consists  simultaneously  in  three  distinct  though 
inseparable  elements, — subject,  object,  and  their  relation. 
Cousin,  as  we  have  said,  had  asserted  the  same,  but  virtually 
abandoned  it  by  restricting  the  subject  to  the  personality 
constituted  by  the  will,  and  maintaining  that  wo  observe 
directly,  by  an  internal  sense,  the  phenomena  of  our  own 
consciousness,  or  that  by  an  interior  sense  we  perceive 
directly  the  phenomena  of  our  interior  world,  as  we  do 
by  tho  external  senses  the  phenomena  of  the  exterior 
world.  Hence,  though  no  thought  without  both  subject 
and  object  in  immediate  relation,  yet  man  may  be  himself 
both  subject  and  object,  and  therefore  think  with  no  object 
but  himself.  Leroux  denies  this  subjectivo-objcctivism, 
so  rife  in  Germany,  and  shows  that  the  object,  by  the  very 
force  of  the  term,  is  opposed  to  the  subject,  and  stands  over 
against  it,  and  therefore  must  be  distinct  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  subject.  By  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  so- 
called  fact  of  consciousness,  he  shows  that  even  in  conscious- 
ness we  iiave  no  direct  perception  of  ourselves,  and,  in  fact^ 
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recognize  onrselvos  as  thinking  subjects  only  as  reflected 
from  the  object,  llence  tlie  object  is  not  only  distinct  from 
our  nersonaiity,  or  reason  actin<j^  at  the  command  and  under 
the  airection  of  the  will,  but  trora  our  whole  intelligence, 
whetlier  reflective  or  spontaneous.  The  ideal,  in  the  Criober- 
tian  sense,  as  in  the  Platonic,  is  always  and  everywhere  really 
objective,  and  never  subjective.  It  is  always  ontological, 
and  never  psychological.  The  object  then  must  be  intui- 
tive, and  if  intuitive,  real,  for  nothing  unreal  can  affirm 
even  itself.  The  fact  then  that  man  thinks  at  all,  since  he 
can  think  himself  only  as  mirrored  in  the  object,  estab- 
lishes at  once  a  real  objective  world,  and  avoids  the  passage 
from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  the  ports  asinorum  of 
nearly  all  modern  as  of  many  ancient  philosophers,  for 
both  are  given  distinctly  and  simultaneously  in  every  mental 
operation. 

Giobcrti  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  process, 
which  we  shall  have  occjision  to  develop  before  long.  All 
we  say  here  is,  that  the  doctrine  accords  with  his,  and  is  con- 
clusive against  all  who  maintiiin  that  man  can  be  the  direct 
and  immediate  oi)ject  of  his  own  intelligence,  or  that  he  can 
know  himself  in  himself,  that  is,  against  all  exclusive  psychol- 
ogists, who  hold  or  imply  that  man  suflices  for  himselr.  Only 
a  ueing  that  has  the  reason  of  his  existence  in  himself  can 
suttice  for  himself;  only  a  being  who  is  intelligence  in  him- 
self can  be  his  own  object,  or  sutticient  in  himself  for  his 
own  intelligence.  llence  only  God  is  intelligible  in  himself, 
or  in  himself  the  object  of  his  own  intellect,  or  can  know 
himself  directly  and  immediately  in  himself ;  and  his  eternal 
knowledge  of  himself  in  himself.  Christian  theology  teaches 
us,  generates  the  Eternal  Word  consubstantial  with  himself, 
because  generated  in  himself  without  the  aid  or  co-operation 
of  another. 

Philosophers  have  so  long  regarded  the  categories  as  the 
abstract  forms  of  logic,  and  ti'cated  them  as  neither  wholly 
psychological  nor  wholly  real,  that  they  do'not  easily  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  as  abstract  they  are  nullities,  and  no  object 
of  the  intellect.  Abstractions  are  formed  by  the  mind  oper- 
ating on  the  concrete  intuitively  presented,  and  are  real 
only  in  their  concretes.  There  is  no  abstract  necessary, 
eternal,  universiil,  and  immutiible,  and  these  ideas  are  and 
can  be  real  only  as  concreted  in  real,  necessary,  eternal, 
universal,  and  immutiible  being;  there  is  no  abstract  con- 
tingent, particular,  variable,  or  mutable;   there  are  and  can 
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be  only  eotitingent,  particular,  variable,  and  inntahle  exist- 
ences, any  mom  tiian  there  cim  ho  runndtiuss  witli  nutliiiig 
round,  or  whiteness  with  nothing  wliito.  Overlooking  t!its 
fact,  philosophers,  or  many  of  tlicm  at  least,  take  these 
abBtraetions  as  ideas  with  which,  as  Locko  siiya,  tliG  mind  is 
inimodiately  conversant,  and  conatnict  with  thoin  a  formal 
or  abstract  universe,  wliicli,  tiioiigh  ri<rldly  logiiral,  on  the 
euppoeitiun  that  lo;ric  is  formal  and  not  rual  sirience,  is  of 
nu  wriontific  valuo^  for  it  has  no  contents,  no  ohjective  basis, 
no  reality,  no  existence  a  parte  rei.  as  s:iy  the  echoobnon. 
Assuming  that  the  ciitogories  arc  formul,  that  is,  arc  abstrac- 
tions, tlicy  see  not  tliat  ideas  are  intnitlvo,  and  the 
intuition  of  real  being.  Forgetting  or  not  heeding  that 
so-called  absohite  ideas  arc  real  only  in  real  and  necessary 
being,  we  have  amongst  us  inun  who  seek  to  concrete  thorn 
in  natnre,  to  identify  them  with  the  natnnd  principlus  and 
laws  of  the  nniverso,  thus  speculatively  denying  God  while 
intuitively  atlinning  him.  Gioberti  refutes  all  these  by  hia 
formula,  which  makes  the  ideal  real,  and  abstractions  uutli- 
ties,  save  iu  the  eoncrcto. 

For  these  and  other  considerations,  Gioberti  integrates 
the  al}Stract  in  the  concrete  or  real,  and  maintains  that  only 
real  being  can  be  the  direct  and  irumcdiato  object  of 
intnition.  What  is  not,  is  not  intelligible,  and,  consotiuently, 
nothing  is  intelligible  but  that  wliicli  is.  That  whteh  is,  is 
being.  Only  beiiis^,  then,  is  intelligible  in  itself,  and  what 
is  not  being  is  intelligible  only  in  being,  or  the  intelligiblo 
ness  of  being.  The  peripatetics  eoneedo  this,  and  contend 
that  only  what  they  call  ens  can  be  an  object  of  intellect; 
but  thoy  deny  it  in  maintaining  the  ens  iiUdligibiU  may  bo 
either  ens  reai-e,  real  being,  or  c»w  j>o»sihiU,  or  merely  poa- 
aible  being ;  for  postiible  being,  not  existing  save  in  the  mind 
or  ability  of  the  real  to  cre.ite  it,  can  bo  no  intelligible 
objitet,and  in  itself  is  incapable  of  being  intelleetuutly  appre- 
hended. Understanding  that  only  the  real  is  knowablo  or 
cognisable,  there  is  no  diHiculty  in  aoceptinjj  the  Ideal  For- 
mula, for  all  the  real,  therefore  all  the  knowable,  isenihrueed 
iu  it.  God  and  his  creation  include  all  the  raal.  There  ia 
ivnd  can  be  nothing  else.  The  fonnula  is  absolutely  nni- 
verail.  Dlsoarding  the  notion  that  ideas  are  aWractions,  and 
that  abstractions  bitve  in  themsiilves  any  reality,  and  inte- 
^ruting^  ideas  in  the  real,  or  identifying  them  with  real  bebig, 
It  ia  evident,  even  to  the  most  orainary  understanding,  that 
there  ia  aud  cau  be  nothing  to  be  tcnowu  but  God  and  his 
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creative  act  or  creation.    Wliat  is  not  God  is  creature,  and 
what  is  not  creature  is  God. 

This,  simply  stated,  is  undeniable  :  and  yet  there  are  com- 
paratively few  among  modem  philosophers  who  clearly  and 
distinctly  admit  it,  and  are  governed  by  it  in  their  systems.. 
They  seem  to  suppose  there  is  something,  or  that  the  mind 
comes  into  relation  with  something,  which  is  neither,  which 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  either  God  or  creature.  Such  are 
the  absolute  ideas  of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Fair, 
which,  according  to  Cousin,  constitute  the  objective  or 
impersonal  reason.  Cousin  certainly  does  not  mean  to- 
assert  them  as  somethinf^  created,  and  tliougli  he  makes  them 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Logos,  he  denies  them  to  be  God,  for 
with  him  the  Word  is  not  God.  What  are  they,  then'^  If 
neither  God  nor  creature,  they  are  nothing,  and  who  but 
God  from  notliing  can  produce  something?  Rosmini,  who 
justly  ranks  amon<^  the  profonndest  and  acutest  thinkers  of 
our  day,  falls  into  tlie  same  mistake,  lie  maintains  that  the 
object  intuitively  apprehended  by  the  mind  is  being,  but 
being  in  general,  ens  in  genere.  j3ut  this  being  in  general, 
this  ens  in  genere^  is,  according  to  him,  neither  God  nor 
creature,  and  yet  he  holds  it  to  be  something  very  real. 
What  is  it,  then  ?  Had  he  asked  himself  this  question,  and 
used  his  simple  common  sense  in  answering  it,  he  would 
have  seen  at  once  that  if  neither  God  nor  creature,  it  is  sim- 
ply nothins:,  or  a  purely  psychological  abstraction,  and,  like 
all  abstractKjns  in  themselves,  a  pure  nullity. 

The  theologians  find  a  ditiieulty  in  recognizing  the  idea 
as  God,  and  conceding  that  he  is  the  intuitive  object  of  our 
intelligence,  or  that  the  intelligible  is  God,  for  this,  as  they 
understand  it,  implies  that  we  have  intuition  of  God  in  this 
life,  while  they  hold  intuition  of  God  is  reserved  as  the 
reward  of  the  blest  in  heaven,  and  is  natunilly  possible  ta 
no  creature.  But  the  intuition  reserved  to  the  blest  is  the 
intuitive  vision  of  God,  or  seeing  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in 
his  essence,  which  is  indeed  naturally  possible  to  no  creature, 
and  is  possible  to  man  hereafter  only  thrcrugh  union  with 
Christ  and  glorification  in  him,  who  has,  by  becoming  incar- 
nate, raised  human  nature  to  be  the  nature  of  God,  and  is 
distinctly  and  indissolubly  both  God  and  man,  or  the  union 
without  confusion  of  both  natures,  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  in  one  Divine  Person.  But  the  intuition  asserted 
by  Gioljerti  is  not  tlie  intuition  of  God  as  he  is  in  hi& 
essence,  nor  intuition  at  all  in  the  sense  of  the  theologians* 
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Their  intuition  is  vision,  and  also  the  act  of  the  human 
intelligence  itself.  Gioberti's  intuition  is  not  vision,  and  is 
not  the  act  of  the  human  intelligence  itself.  God  in  it 
affirms  himself  as  intelligible  object,  as  the  immediate  object 
and  light  of  the  understanding;  not,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as 
'  God,  but  as  real  and  necessary  being,  which  we  know,  by 
revelation  preserved  in  language,  and  by  reflection,  is  God. 
All  men,  from  the  first  instant  of  their  existence,  have  the 
intuition,  for  it  is  the  intuition  that  creates  and  constitutes 
the  human  understanding ;  but  it  is  only  through  instruc- 
tion, and  their  own  reflection  on  the  intuition  or  idea  imme- 
diately affirmed,  that  any  of  them  become  aware  that  the 
idea  is  God,  and  most  o^  them  never  do  become  aware  of 
it.  St.  Augustine,  who  is  a  great  philosopher  and  a  great 
theologian,  as  well  as  a  great  saint,  holds  that  the  idea  is 

g resent  to  all  minds,  but  that  all  do  not  take  note  that  it  is 
rod.  It  must  not  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  the  intuitive  vision  in  which  theologians 
find  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

It  being  settled  that  abstractions  are  in  themselves  nulli- 
ties, it  must  be  held  either  that  sheer  negation  can  be  an 
object  of  science  and  intuitively  affirmed,  or  else  that  only 
bemg,  and  only  real  being,  is  intelligible,  for  the  possible 
being  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  being  in  general  of  Ros- 
mini,  are  mere  abstractions.  No  negation  is  intelligible, 
save  in  the  affirmation  it  denies.  Nothing  has  no  attributes, 
no  predicates,  and  we  can  never  affirm  so  much  of  it  as  to 
affirm  that  it  is,  since  precisely  it  is  not.  We  cannot  think 
it,  and  it  cannot  present  itself  or  affirm  itself  as  an  object  of 
thought.  Hence  it  i^  no  man  can  make  an  absolute  denial, 
for  the  denial  is  intelligible  only  in  the  idea  affirmed.  It 
follows,  then,  that  only  real  being  is  intelligible.  What  is 
not  is  not  intelligible.  What  is  not  real,  independent  being, 
existing  and  actmg  in,  of,  and  from  itself,  cannot  affirm 
itself  intuitively  to  the  mind,  as  its  intelligible  object.  All 
intuition  is,  then,  intuition  of  real,  independent,  self-exist- 
ing, and  self-acting  being,  and  such  being  is  in  all  theologies 
termed  God.  Of  coui*se  we  cannot  demonstrate  or  prove 
from  principles  more  ultimate  than  the  affirmation  or  judg- 
ment, that  being  is,  for  the  formula  is  given  as  an  axiom, 
not  as  a  theorem.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  show  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  it,  and  that  its  denial  would  be  the  denial 
of  all  science,  of  all  reality.  Axioms  are  never  demon- 
strable ;  they  are  given,  and  affirm  themselves.     This  is  all 
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that  18  possible,  and  all  that  the  most  rigid  logic  ever 
demands. 

Only  bein<]r  Jg  intelligible  in  itself,  and  conseqnentljr, 
without  intuition  of  being,  nothing  is  or  can  be  Known. 
But  the  simple  intuition  of  being  does  not  suffice  for  science, 
or  is  not  an  adequate  primutn  philomphicuvi.  The  intui- 
tion of  being  is  i\\Q  prim  urn  ontologlcum,^  but  with  the  onto- 
\o^\ii2\  primuin  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  beyond  the 
judgment  or  affirmation,  bein^  is.  This  intuition  does  not 
furnish  tlie  adequate  ideal  formula,  which  must  include 
existences  in  their  principle  as  well  as  being  itself,  and  also 
in  their  real  relation  to  being.  Hence  the  Giobertian  For- 
mula asserts  not  only  Beinii^  is,  but  Being  creates  existences; 
not  only  <irod  is,  but  God  is  creator.  In  it  you  have  a  real 
affirmation  or  judgment,  with  the  tliree  terms  essential  to 
every  judgment,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  The  sub- 
ject is  being,  PEnte;  the  prediciite  is  existences,  and  the 
copula  is  the  creative  act.*  rf ow  the  ideal  formula  expresses 
all  the  terms  of  this  ideal  judgment,  or  judgment  that  pre- 
cedes all  experience,  or  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  all 
the  three  terms  must  be  tiiken  in  the  relation  asserted  in  the 
formula  as  the  real  privium  philosophicum^  or  scientific 
starting  point  of  philosophy. 

Descartes  and  the  psychologists  start  with  the  predicate, 
with  the  assertion  of  existences  alone,  Cogito  ergo  sum^  I 
think,  therefore  I  am.  They  start  with  a  falsehood,  that 
the  thinking  subject  is  being,  whereas  it  is  only  in  RxidJ^rom 
being,  that  is,  existence.  I  have  not  my  being  in  myself, 
and  I  stimd  only  in  my  Creator,  in  whom  I  live,  and  move, 
and  have  my  being.  But  this  falsehood  superinduces^ 
another,  that  I  am  capable  of  tliinking  myself  in  myself,  or 
am  immediately  intelligible  to  myself  in  and  by  myself. 
But  as  no  predicate  stands  l)y  itself,  no  one  is  intelligible  by 
itfielf.     Only  being  is  intelligi!)le  per  se,  consequently  no 

♦We  expre&s  the  predicate  in  tlic  plural,  exhtenctin,  not  in  the sinirnlar, 
existence,  for  existence  in  the  singular  is  often  used  for  w,  and  to  say  Being 
creates  existence  might  be  undefjstood  as  simply  a'^sertimr  Being  is.  or  that 
Being  makes  its  own  existence,  and  not  that  Being  creates  an  ex!stenc(J 
distinct  from  itself.  Exift^enai  etymological ly  expn^sses  a  derivation 
from  another  [e.n^tarc'],  and  implies  that  it  has  not  its  being  or  its  cause  in 
itself.  It  is  a  word  admirably  formed  to  express  a  dependence  on,  and 
distinction  from.  Being.  It  is  distinct  from  Being,  but  dependent  on  it, 
and  inseparable  from  it  without  annihilation,  as  is  the  effect  in  relation 
to  the  cause,  or  the  creature  to  the  creator.  While  then  we  apply  0»««  ta 
God,  we  use  exiatere  in  relation  to  contingents  or  creatures. 
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existence  is  intelligible  mvc  in  and  by  beinj;.  Malehi'aiiclie 
proved  cleiirly  that  existences  are  not  intelliffible  in  them- 
Helves,  oranywlicreB:ivo  inGod.  IleiiceliU  Vini^ninOofli 
but  iu  lieii;g  we,  strictly  speaking,  see  only  llie  ideas,  arclic- 
types,  or  possibilities  of  tilings,  and  benoe  tlie  great  Arnaiid 
objected  to  Malebranelie  that  lie  gave  us  only  an  ideal,  tliat 
is  to  Ray,  a  possible  nniverse,  and  no  actnally  created  nni- 
Tcree  at  all.  The  objection  vrns  well  taken.  Gioberti  while 
he  accepts  from  Malebrancbe  the  assertion  that  we  see  la 
God,  adds  to  it,  virtually,  and  h;/  him.  Being  is  intelligible 
per  se,  and  whatever  else  is  intelligible,  is  intelligible  in 
and  by  being — in  Deo  ac  per  Deum.  Existences  are  intel- 
ligible only  in  and  liy  being,  in  and  from  which  they  exist. 
It  is  impossible  then  to  have  intuition  of  existences  without 
the  ideal  intnition  of  being  creating  them,  that  is,  it  is 
bupossible  to  have  intnition  of  the  predicate,  which  is  nothing  , 
by  itself  alone,  without  intnition  of  both  the  enbiect  and  the 
copula.  Being  can  stand  alone,  l)e  an  affirmation  or  judg- 
ment in  iteclf,  for  he  who  says  behuj,  says  heimj  is.  but 
neither  the  predicate  nor  copula  ram  stand  alone,  or  separatod 
from  being.  Creation  is  nothing  without  the  being  that 
creates,  as  an  act  witiiout  tlie  actor  is  nothing.  Existence  I 
separated  from  being,  and  the  creative  act  of  being,  that 
makes  it  all  it  is,  is  also  nothing,  and  nothing  is  not  intiilli- 
gible.  Hence  the  psychologist  who  starts  with  cijiln,  or 
the  soul  alone,  staits  either  with  the  false  assuni|)tLOTi  that 
the  soul,  which  is  simjily  existence,  is  being,  and  therefore 
God,  and  hence,  if  logical,  arrives  at  the  egoism  of  Fichte, 
and  recognizes  nothing  us  existing  but  the  soul  and  its  own 
modes  or  affections  ;  or  with  an  abstraction,  and,  if  logical, 
ends  in  tlie  nihilism  of  Uegel,  and  all  the  pseiido-onlolo- 
gists. 

It  will  do  no  bettor  to  start  witli  the  copula  nlone.  Tiie 
creative  act,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  nothing  without  a  hcing 
whose  act  it  is.  Where  there  is  no  actor  there  is  no  act;  and 
a  creative  act  that  creates  nothing,  or  produces  no  effect,  i« 
no  creative  act  at  all.  The  copula  unitesthe  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, and  expresses  the  rohitlon  between  them.  But  rela- 
tion is  intelligible,  because  real,  only  in  tlie  reluted.  The 
copula  can  no  more  stand  alone  than  the  predicate,  a  fact 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  those  cultivators  of  the 
sciences  who  assert  the  activity  of  what  they  call  the  laws 
of  natnro,  the  activo  principles  of  the  universe,  without 
admitting  any  being  who  in  tliem  is  tlie  actor.     Our  friends 
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the  PositivistB,  the  disciples  of  the  disciple  of  Saint-Simon, 
Auguste  Comte,  would  do  well  to  ask  themselves,  if  activity 
is  conceivable  without  an  actor,  or  a  real  actor  without  a  real 
being  who  acts  ? 

If  we  take  with  the  exclusive  ontologists,  like  Hothenfluc, 
roumier,  Martin,  among  the  Jesuits,  and  the  highly  respect- 
able school  of  Louvain,  the  subject,  Being,  VjEnte^  or  God 
alone,  as  our  starting-point,  or  Ideal  Formula,  in  one  respect, 
indeed,  we  stand  better  than  they  who  take  either  the  copula 
or  predicate  alone  ;  for  the  intuition  of  being,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  contains  in  itself  a  complete  judgment,  that  can  stand 
by  itself.     Being  is  equivalent  to  beins:  is,  and  contains  in 
itself  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.    IBut   this,  though  a 
complete  ^7v'7?inm  ontologieum,,  is  not  a  complete  priniuni 
philosojyhicum^  for  it  asserts  nothing  distinguishable  from 
being,  and  philosophy  has  to  deal  with  existences  as  well  as 
with  being,  with  psychology  as  well  as  with  ontology.     The 
being  affirmed  in  intuition  is  real,  independent,  selt-existent 
being,  therefore  noce.ssar3-,  eternal,  universal,  and  self-suffi- 
cing oeing,  being  in  itself,  being  in  all  its  plenitude  and  per- 
fection,    it  is,  then,  free  from  all  external  and  all  internal 
necessity  of  going  out  of  itself  to  express,  realize,  or  com- 
plete itself.     It  is  the  plenitude  of  being  in  itself.     IIow, 
then,  from  the  intuition  of  being  conclude  creation,  or  the 
creation   of  any   thing  distinct  from    being  ^     If  nothing 
without  God,  or  within  him,  forces  him  to  create,  creation 
must  be   a   free   act,  which   he   may  or   not   perform,  as 
it  seems  to  him  good.     Creation  is  not,  then,  deducible  from 
the  intuition  of  being.     Cousin  has  felt  this.     No  one  has 
better  uiiderstood  that  deduction  is  analysis,  and  that  analy- 
sis gives  only  what  is  necessarily  in  the  subject  analyzed. 
He  therefore  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  denying  that 
creation  is  the  free  act  of  God,  except  as  free  from  external 
compulsion,  and  making  it  an  internal  necessity.     He  says 
God  is  being,  being  in  that  he  is  subst^mce,  and  substance  in 
that  he  is  cause.     But  this  does  not  solve  the  difficulty,  for 
it  makes  creation  necessary,  and,  therefore,  no  creation  at 
all.     Creation  on  this  supposition  is  necessarily  implied  in 
the  nature  or  very  essence   of  God,  and  whatever   is  so 
implied  is  God.     tt  also  implies  that  God  is  not  being  in  its 
plenitude,  is  not  self-sufficing,  but  must  go  out  of  himself  to 
complete  himself.     His  activity  is  not  complete  in  himself, 
and  is  completed  only  in  creating  or  causing  externally,  or 
ad  extraj  as  say  the  schoolmen.     This  denies  that  he  is,  as 
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say  the  theologiniie,  most  pure  act,  and  EiippoBeB  tlAt  liis 
being,  liis  eiibetMUCQ,  liia  activity  is  tncoiuplete,  in  pitrt  at 
least,  potential,  aud  that  he  actnalizes  and  completes  liimself 
only  in  est^rnal  creation  or  production,  vliich  wouM  suppose 
the  potential,  which  is  no  real  being,  can  act,  and  that  God 
depends  for  liie  perfection  on  hia  own  works. 

The  oiitoIogiRts  among  the  Jesuits,  and  tiie  school  of  LoD- 
vain,  all  worthy,  under  many  relations,  of  our  liipli  esteem, 
are  saved  from  the  logical  consequences  of  restricting  the 
Ideal  Formula  to  its  firet  term  only  by  tJieir  theology,  which 
discards  pantheism  and  asserts  creation,  a  univei'se,  not 
indeed  without  God,  but  distinct  from  him,  and  related  to 
him  as  creature  to  creator.  But,  unhappily,  their  principles 
of  philosophy  iire  not  in  accord  with  their  theology,  and 
they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  harmonize  their 
science  and  their  faith.  The  German  philosophers,  not  pro- 
tected by  their  faith  or  theology,  push  their  principles  to 
tlieir  logical  consequences,  and  hardly  affect  to  deny  the 
pantheism  inevitably  involved.  Those  among  them  even 
who  profess  to  be  ontologista,  like  Schellin":,  Hcgcl,  and 
their  followers,  are  really  psychologists,  for  tlie  bein"  they 
assert  is  not  real  bein^  mtuitively  atlirtned,  but  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  their  real  logical  termination  ia  nihilism.  But 
waiving  this,  and  supposing  it  to  be  real  objective  being, 
they  are,  as  they  hardly  attempt  to  conceal,  unable  to  assert 
any  created  universe,  or  universe  distinguishable  from  God. 
The  Bosminians  would,  no  doubt,  excellent  people  as  many 
of  them  are,  were  we  to  call  them  pantlieists,  feel  them- 
selves grossly  misrepresented,  but  if  they  are  not  so  in  prin- 
ciple, it  is  becanse  they  are  not  ontologiste,  and  do  not  recog- 
nize the  intuition  of  being  at  all.  Kosmini  takes  as  his 
principium  the  idea  of  bomg,  and  with  the  idea  of  being 
alone  for  his  ideal  formula,  he  can  by  no  possible  logical 
process  arrive  at  any  tJiing  but  being ;  and  ho  who  embraces 
tn  his  philosophy  only  being  is  a  pantheist.  Bosmini,  how- 
over,  is  really  a  psychologist,  for  the  being  he  asserte  is 
being  in  general,  ens  in  yeiieiv,  and  therefore  abstract  being, 
and  all  abstractions  are,  as  we  have  shown,  psychological 
nullities,  and  the  Bosminians  are  logically  atlieists  rather 
than  pantheists. 

Many  ontologists  assert,  no  doubt,  both  creation  and  cre- 
ated existences ;  but  where  do  they  get  them,  or  what  right 
■  have  tiiey  to  assert  them,  if  they  are  not  given  in  the  pnm- 
itive  intuition  and  included  in  the  IdeaT  Formula  %     Roe- 
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minr  believes  as  firmlj'  in  creation  and  the  reality  of  exist- 
ences as  we  do,  and  so  did  Malebranche  ;  but  neitlior  cx)uld 
do  so  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  Father  Roth- 
enflue  gives  us  an  excellent  refutation  of  pantheism,  Imt  in 
doing  so  lie  departs  from  the  exclusive  ontology  he  begins 
by  asserting,  and  assumes  that  the  mind  has  the  conception 
01  the  contingent.  But  whence  comes  this  conception  of 
contingency?  Surely  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  logical 
deduction  from  the  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being, 
because  it  is  not  contained  in  that  intuition.  In  cannot  be 
obtiiined  by  reflection,  for  reflection  originates  nothing,  and 
can  attain  to  no  matter  not  contained  in  the  intuition.  Ros- 
mini  must  then  concede  that  the  concention  is  purely  psy- 
chological, a  creation  of  the  mind  itselr,  as  are  all  absti'ac- 
tions,  and  therefore  worthless,  or  else  acknowledge  that  it  is 
given  in  intuition,  and  therefore  that  he  has  mutilated  the 
ideal  formula  by  restricting  it  to  being  alone.  He — ^and  he 
only  follows  Malebranche — attempts  to  get  at  existences  a& 
distinguished  from  being  by  mejms  of  the  sensibility.  Intui- 
tion supplies  the  idea  of  being,  the  sensibility  supplies  the 
particular,  and  the  mind  applies  the  idea  to  the  sensible,  and 
affirms  its  existence.  This  process  would  not  be  wholly 
objectionable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind  by  intuition 
is  already  in  possession  of  beinff,  existences,  and  their  real 
relation  ;  but  according  to  Kosmmi  the  intuition  gives  only 
being,  and,  even  at  that,  only  being  in  general.  Now,  how 
from  this  intuition  affirm  that  the  sensible  is  a  real  objective 
though  a  contingent  existence,  especially  if  contingent  exist- 
ences are  not  given  in  the  intuition  or  comprehended  in  the 
ideal  formula?  In  fact,  from  his  data^  ens  in  genere^  which 
is  a  psychological  abstraction,  and  the  sensible,  which  is 
simply  a  psychologic4il  sentiment,  mode,  or  aflFection,  Ros- 
mini  can  logically  assert  only  himself,  and  both  the  God 
and  the  external  universe  he  arrives  at,  are  only  psychologi- 
cal abstractions  or  generalizations  of  himself.  Or,  conceding 
the  being  he  asserts  is  real,  necessary  being,  he  gets  nothing 
by  his  sensibility  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  idea 
intuitively  given,  and  its  affections  are  only  phantoms^ 
illusions. 

The  sensibility  can  place  us  by  itself  in  possession  of  no 
objective  existence  or  existences.  That  tlie  intellect  by 
virtue  of  the  ideal  intuition  perceives  directly,  as  is  so  ably 
maintained  by  Sir  William  Uamilton,  external  things  or 
the  external  universe  may  be  conceded   or  asserted ;   but 
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sensibility  itself  goes  not  beyond  the  sensation,  and  sensation 
is  simply  an  affection  of  tlie  sentient  subject,  and  is  purely 
subjective,  SonK\tion  itself,  being  an  internal  affection,  can- 
not advertise  us  of  any  external  existence.  It  feels,  it  does 
not  know,  and  hence  all  pure  sensism  ends  in  pure  nihilism. 
Sensibility  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  all  our 
knowledge,  Man  can  act  only  as  he  ia,  and  lie  is  not  pure 
intelligence,  or  a  purely  cognitive  snbject,  but  soul  and  body 
combined,  and  nothing  can  be  an  object  of  his  reflective 
reaaon,  in  wliicli  the  mtellectual  activity  and  action  are 
properly  his  own,  that  is  not  sensibily  represented.  Bnt  the 
perception  of  the  object  is  intellectual,  and  it  is  the  intellect 
or  noetic  faculty  that  receives  the  intuition,  and  consequently 
the  senses  introdaee  no  object  not  contained  in  the  intuition, 
or  presented  by  it.  The  vast  labors  uf  philosophers  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  the  senses  are  thrown 
away,  because  there  happens  to  be  no  such  testimony.  The 
senses  do  not  testify,  but  the  nnderstandins  testifies  through 
the  senses;  for  sensibility,  as  distinguished  from  understand- 
ing or  the  noetic  faculty,  is  not  eognitivo,  and  can  take  note 
of  nothing.  It  is  impossible,  then,  when  we  have  excluded 
from  intelligible  intuition  the  external  world,  or  the  created 
universe,  to  assert  it  on  the  authority  of  sensibility.  This 
was  the  weak  point  of  Malebraiicho's  doctrine,  and  com- 

Sletely  vitiates  tliat  of  Rosmini,  As  the  intuition  of  being 
oes  not  include  that  of  existences,  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
make  the  intuition  of  the  subject  our  starting-point,  and  deny 
that  we  have  intuition  of  the  predicate  and  copula,  we  can 
never  arrive  at  the  assertion  of  contingent  existences,  and  our 
science  will  be  contined  to  being  alone,  which  is  pnntheisra. 
But,  unhappily,  pantheism  is  not  philosophy,  but  the 
denial  of  all  pliilosophy.  It  is  not  science,  but  the  negation 
of  science,  for  if  it  concedes  an  intelligible  object,  it  denies 
the  intelligent  subject.  All  science  is  dialectic,and  is  never 
posa'ble  with  only  one  term.  Hence  Christian  tlicology, 
which  asserts  that  God  knows  himself  in  himself,  or  is  m 
himself  infinite  intelligence,  teaches  that  he  is  in  his  essence 
Trinity,  and  tlierefore  dialectic  All  knowledge  ie  a  judg- 
ment, and  every  judgment,  as  any  tyro  in  logic  knows, 
demands  three  terms.  How  then  construct  science  with 
only  a  single  term  ?  Pantlieism  ia  the  supreme  sophism,  and 
"  undoubtedly  the  first  sophism  in  tho  (fevelopmcnt  of  the 
hnman  intellect,  and  the  mother  of  all  thu  sophisms  into 
which  mankind  have  fallen  or  can  fall.     There  can  be  no 
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science  unless  there  can  be  a  distinction  between  the  intel- 
lective subject  and  the  intelligible  object,  and  an  afiirmatiou 
of  the  object  to  the  subject.  But  pantheism  denies  man, 
the  intellective  subject.  If  we  do  not  exist,  certain  is  it  we 
cannot  know.  God  may  know  himself  with  nothing  but 
himself,  because  he  is  Tri-unity,  and  therefore  self-sufficing  ; 
but  his  knowledge  is  within  himself  and  of  himself;  but  if 
we  are  indistinguishable  from  him,  there  is  for  us  no  knowl- 
edge, because  no  substantive  existence  to  know  or  to  be 
known.  According  to  pantheism,  we  and  the  universe  have 
no  existence,  are  purely  phenomenal,  merely  attril)ute8, 
modes,  or  affections  of  God,  are,  in  fact,  God,  a?  d  indistin- 

Suishable  from  him.  There  is  no  humanitv,  there  is  only 
ivinity,  and  how  without  humanity  can  there  be  human 
science?  Hegel,  indeed,  seeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  Being  to  be  engiiged  in  developing  and  realizing,  or 
actualizing  himself  in  the  external  umverse,  or  that  wliat 
we  call  the  external  universe  simply  marks  in  its  several 
orders  the  various  stages  in  the  divine  or  ontological 
progress,  and  that  God  attains  to  self-consciousness  or  to  a 
recognition  of  himself  first  in  man,  or  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
himself  out  of  man,  or  till  he  has  actualized  himself  to  the 
degree  called  man.'  But  this  absurd  theory,  wrought  out 
with  infinite  subtilty  and  skill,  denies  the  intuition  of  real 
and  necessary  being,  with  which  it  professes  to  start;  for 
real  and  necessary  being  excludes  all  potentiality,  and  is 
necessarily  most  pure  act,  actus  purissimits^  and  the  pro- 
gress or  procession  of  the  Divine  Being  must  be  eternal  and 
m  the  Divine  Being  himself.  If  conscious  of  himself  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  himself,  and  his  consciousness  must  be,  like 
real  and  necessary  being  itself,  eternal  and  infinite,  which  it 
certainly  is  not  in  man. 

It  is,  then,  v/e  repeat,  impossible  to  have  science  without 
the  three  terms  of  the  Ideal  Formula.  No  man  has  more 
ably  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  deriving:  all  science, 
by  way  of  deduction,  from  a  single  principle,  than  JM. 
Cousin.  More  than  one  principle,  then,  must  be  given  by 
intuition.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Several  principles  avail 
us  no  more  than  one,  unless  they  are  given  in  their  real 
relation.  This  is  the  mistake  of  the  eclectics,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  There  is,  no  doubt,  truth  in  all  systems,  and 
no  system  can  be  complete  that  omits  it ;  but  the  science  of 
truth  cannot  be  constructed  by  collecting  and  adding 
together  the  separate  truths  of  partial  and  incomplete  sys- 
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tems ;  for  truth  is  not  made  up  of  separate  parts  bronorht 
together,  but  is  one  living  and  indissoluble  whole.  The 
Eclectic,  as  Cousin  himself  maintains,  cannot  safely  proceed 
at  random  in  his  Relection,  but  must  have  a  scientific  rule  by 
which  to  determine  what  he  \vill  take  or  what  he  will  leave. 
This  rule  is  possible  only  on  condition  that  he  has  already 
in  principle  the  truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity ;  or  in  other 
words,  we  must  have  the  tnie  system  which  embraces  sci- 
ence in  its  unity  and  universality,  before  we  can  say  what  in 
the  several  systems  is  true,  or  what  is  false.  The  ideal 
formula  must  be,  not  eclectic,  but  sjmthetic.  Balmes,  who 
deserves  great  credit  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer,  and  who 
really  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  century,  while  refuting 
tlie  notion  that  philosophy  is  to  be  deduced  from  one  prin- 
ciple alone,  fails  to  present  the  sevenal  principles  he  asserts 
in  their  dialectic  relation.  lie  is,  indeed,  more  intent  on 
method  than  on  principles,  and   more  ensraged  with   the 

auestions,  Can  we  Icnow  f  how  we  know  ?  and  how  we  know 
lat  we  know?  than  on  the  question.  What  do  we  know? 
But  still  he  recognizes  the  necessity  to  science  of  principles, 
only  he  treats  them  rather  as  found  by  reflection  than  as 
intuitively  given,  and  confounds,  as  do  many  others,  the 
question  of  principles  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
ideas, — a  question  which  in  its  ordinary  sense  has  no  place 
in  the  Giobertian  philosophy.  He  derives  all  knowledge 
through  ideas  and  the  senses.  Ideas  are  representative,  and 
are  all  resolvable  into  the  idea  or  representation  of  Pente^  or 
being;  but  he  denies  the  idea  to  be  being  itself,  or  that  we 
have  intuition  of  being.  Whence  then  the  affirmation  of 
being  in  science?  He  answers  that  it  is  affirmed  instinct- 
ively. Instinct,  as  he  defines  it,  is  the  immediate  act  of  the 
llolv  Ghost,  that  is,  of  Being  itself,  which  is  virtually  what 
Giofx3rti  means  by  intuition.  But  existences,  creatures,  the 
external  universe,  he  takes  on  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  in 
which  respect  he  agrees  with  Rosniini.  Supposing  him  thus 
far  right,  supposing  that  he  really  asserts  intuition  of  lacing 
and  of  existences,  or  that  we  really  perceive,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  maintains,  external  things,  the  external  universe, 
ho  fails  to  assert  as  intuitively  apprehended,  any  relation 
between  them.  He  gives  you  being  and  he  gives  you  exist- 
ences, but  without  the  link  that  connects  them  ;  and  after 
supposing  both  to  be  present  to  the  mind,  Balmes  has  to 
settle  the  question  of  tiieir  relation, — whether  or  not  being 
creates  the  existences,  or  whether  they  are  related  as  creator 
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and  creature.  This  question  shows  a  defect  in  his  ideal 
formula,  for  it  cannot  bo  settled  sciontiticallj  witliout  the 
intuition  of  the  real  relation  between  tliem,  or  of  the  crear 
tive  act.  Balincs  supposes  both  to  be  given,  but  not  in 
tlieir  synthesis,  or  dialectic  relations,  and  is  therefore  no  l)et- 
tcr  oif  than  though  he  had  only  one  term  alone.  There  is 
no  judgment  unless  the  subject  and  predicate  are  united 
through  the  copula. 

The  Ideal  formula,  as  given  by  Gioberti,  is  synthetic,  and 
really  dialectic  It  gives  the  first  ontologicum^  Bein^,  and 
the  tirst  psyc/ioloffioum^  Existence,  in  their  real  relation  as 
tliQ  pri??iu7n  phUonuphicunu  All  that  is  or  exists,  and  the 
real  relation  between  being  and  existences,  are  affirmed 
intuitively  to  the  mind,  as  the  a  priori  principles  of  all  the 
kiiowable  and  all  the  real.  But  tiiis  does  not  imply  that  the 
knowledge  of  things  is  deduced  from  the  terms  of  the 
formula,  by  way  of  analysis,  as  if  intuition  excluded  experi- 
ence, contemplation,  reflection,  investigation,  observation, 
and  induction.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  formula  is 
intuitive,  and  gives  of  actual  science  only  the  non-empirical 
elements,  what  precedes  experience  and  renders  experience 
possible.  It  is  the  Itkal  fornmla,  the  ideal  judgment,  which 
enters  into  every  judgment  of  experience,  but  is  not  the  em- 
pirical judgment  itseli,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  explain 

We  call  the  judgment  ideal,  or  the  ideal  fonnula,  though 
it  adds  to  the  idea,  or  real  and  necessary  being,  the  predicate 
existences,  with  the  copula  which  unites  them  to  beirig. 
This  is  done  because  the  predicate  is  the  subject  or  being 
inedlante  the  copula  or  creative  act,  and  because  the  copula 
is  being  in  its  act,  and  the  predicate  is  only  the  copula  in 
its  external  terminus.  Also,  because  though  being  is  a 
complete  judgment  in  itself,  even  it  can  be  a  judgment  or 
aflirmation  to  us  only  in  case  we  exist,  and  by  the  creative 
act  of  being,  wiiicli  places  us  in  existence.  The  ideal  judg- 
ment, though  the  judgment  of  being,  cannot  be  affirmed  to 
us  without  placing  us  and  including  us  as  one  of  its  terms. 
Being  is  ideal,  as  we  have  defined,  only  in  relation  to  our 
intelligence,  only  in  that  it  faces  the  human  intellect,  and 
is  its  intelligible  object.  Idea  is  itself,  then,  though  really 
identical  with  being,  a  relative  term,  and  expresses  being 
not  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  relation  to  our  intelligence ;  and 
as  relation  is  real  only  in  'the  related,  it  must  include  our 
existence  as  well  as  real  being  itself,  and,  therefore,  the  for- 
mula, Uente  crea  Vesaistenze^  is  rightly  called  the  ideal  formula 
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[From  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  tor  January,  1876.] 

We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  at  present  the  very 
remarkable  work,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  have  as  yet  received  only  four  of  the  five 
voUiines  of  which  it  is  to  consist,  and  these  we  have  not  suf- 
ficiently studied  to  be  able  to  pass  an  intelligent  judgment 
on  their  contents.  We  introduce  them  in  order  to  express 
our  cordial  approval  of  the  author's  design,  our  sense  of  the 
rare  philosophical  and  theological  learning  and  ability  with 
whicli  it  appears  to  be  executed,  and  also  as  a  text  of  some 
remarks  or  our  own  on  the  general  subject,  or  the  so-called 
philosophy  of  the  supernatural. 

There  may  be  readers  who  doubt  if  there  is  or  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  philosophy  of  the  supernatural,  for  there  are 
many  persons,  who,  though  they  deny  not  a  supernatural 
order,  never  recognize  any  relation  or  analogy  between  it 
and  the  natural  order.  For  them  the  Creator's  works, 
instead  of  forming  one  dialectic  \frhole,  exist  as  two  separate 
and  unrelated,  if  not  antagonistic  orders.  The  author  of 
the  work  before  us  is  not  one  of  these.  He  holds  that  the 
Creator's  works  form  a  complete  and  liarmonious  whole,  and 
that  the  natural  finds  its  complement  or  fulfilment  in  the 
supernatural.  The  natural  and  the  supernatural  form  in  his 
view  only  two  parts  of  one  homogeneous  and  indissoluble 
whole,  and  therefore  must  have  a  real  relation  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  necessarily  have  not  only  their  points  of 
analogy,  but  also  somewhere  their  points  of  contact.  Both 
orders  are  homogeneous  parts  of  one  system,  or  of  one 
design,  one  divine  decree,  or  the  one  divine  creative  act.  If 
this  IS  so,  there  may  be  a  philosophy  of  the  supernatural  as 
well  as  of  the  natural. 

Philosophy  is  the  science  of  pnnciples;  not,  as  the  super- 
ficial thinkers  or  unthinkers  of  our  materialistic  age  would 
have  us  believe,  of  sensible  or  material  facts,  the  projwr 
object  of  the  physical  sciences,  as  astronomy,  electricity, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  liydraulics,  &c.     Principles 

• 
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precede  facts,  originate  and  govern  them.  Indeed  we  know- 
not  facts  themselves,  nor  understand  their  significance  or 
meaning,  until  wc  have  referred  them  to  their  principles. 
What  in  the  English-speaking  world  is  in  our  days  called 
philosophy  is  simply  an  induction  from  the  observation  of 
the  facts  of  the  physical  order,  and  is  confined  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  to  physics,  psychology  and  logic,  and 
exchides  not  only  the  snpernaturdl,  but  the  supersensible  or 
intelligible,  though  witlun  the  province  of  natural  reason. 
But  without  meaning  to  disparage  philosophy  in  this  sense, 
or  the  physical  sciences,  the  fniits  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
mechanical  inventions  and  material  progress  of  the  age,  we 
must  maintain  that  it  is  infinitely  below  philosophy,  prop- 
erly so-called.  It  is,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  sctentta^  but 
not  sapientia,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  science  of  princi« 
pics  which  are  supersensible  and  not  obtained  by  way  of 
induction  from  sensible  facts,  whether  facts  of  external 
nature,  or  of  the  soul  itself.  All  principles  are  supersen- 
sible and  are  objects  of  the  intellect ;  in  no  case  of  the  senses. 
Some  of  them  are  known  or  knowable  by  the  light  of 
nature  ;  others  only  by  the  light  of  supernatural  revelation. 
The  science  of  the  former  is  the  philosophy  of  the  natural ; 
of  the  latter  is  the  philosophy  of  the  supernatural. 

These  two  philosophies  are  of  principles  equally  certain ; 
for  the  light  of  reason  and  the  light  of  revelation  are  both 
emanations  of  the  divine  light  or  Logos,  and  each  is  infal- 
lible. We  may  err  and  take  that  to  be  reason  which  is  not 
reason,  or  that  to  be  I'evelation  which  is  not  revelation ;  but 
neither  can  itself  err,  for  both  rest  on  the  veracity  of  God, 
who  is  Truth  itself,  and  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 
The  science  of  revealed  principles  is  as  truly  science  as  is^ 
the  science  of  principles  known  by  the  li^ht  of  nature,  and 
differs  from  it  only  as  to  its  medium.  AVe  may  then  speak 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  supernatural  with  as  much  propri- 
ety ana  confidence  as  of  the  philosophy  of  the  natural 

The  philosophv  of  the  supernatural  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  natural,  ^he  philosophy  of  the  natural  presents  the 
principles  of  the  natural  so  far  as  they  are  cognizable  by 
natural  reason  in  their  intelligible  pluise,  their  relation  to 
one  another,  and  the  facts  of  the  sensible  order  which  they 
explain  and  govern.  The  philosophy  of  the  supernatural 
presents  the  principles  so  far  as  revealed  of  the  supernatural 
order,  their  nmtual  relation  and  reciprocal  dependencies, 
and  their  relation  to  the  natural  order  wliich  they  explain 
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and  complete,  and  which  without  them  is  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  absohitely  without  purpose  or  meaning.  This  is 
what  the  professor  has  attempted  to  show  in  his  Principii 
de  Filosojia  Soprannaturale^  with  what  success  we  are  not  a 
competent  judge  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  read  the  volumes 
publii^hed,  and  are  capable  of  judging,  he  has  not  failed; 
and  if  he  has  not  completely  succeeded,  he  has  proved 
himself  a  philosopher  and  theologian  of  the  first  order,  and 
produced  a  work  which  for  depth,  originality,  and  import- 
ance, has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled  in  modem  times. 
While  the  professor  accepts  the  maxim,  gratia  supponit 
naturam^  he  refutes  the  rationalistic  assumption  that  the 
natural  exists  for  itself  alone,  that  it  does  or  can  suffice  for 
itself,  or  is  any  thing  without  the  supernatural  in  which  it 
has  its  origin,  medium,  and  end. 

The  -questions  treated  belong  properly  to  the  domain  of 
theology,  but  lie  back  of  those  ordinarily  treated  by  our 
modern  theologians.  Since  the  rise  of  scholasticism,  theol- 
ogy has  pursued  the  analytical  method,  and  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  studied  in  separate  questions  and  articles  in 
detail,  rather  than  as  a  uniform  and  indissoluble  whole. 
The  articles  and  dogmas  of  faith  have  been  dissected,  ana- 
lyzed, accurately  described,  and  labelled,  but  except  by  a 
f^w  superior  minds  not  presented  in  their  unity  or  as 
integral  and  inseparable  members  of  one  living  body.  The 
objection  of  the  traditionalists  to  the  scholastic  method  that 
it  is  rationalistic  and  of  DoUinger  and  German  professordom 
that  it  is  theological,  not  historical,  and  places  reason  above 
revelation,  deserves  no  respect,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
has  been  reprobated  by  the  Holy  See.  As  against  the  tra- 
ditioujjists  and  the  German  professors,  the  scholastic  method 
is  appit>ved  in  the  Syllnhun^  but  this  does  not  prohibit  us 
from  pointing  out  that  it  tends  to  make  the  student  lose 
8i<jht  of  the  taith  objectively  considered  as  an  organic  whole. 
What  moderately'  instructed  theologian  ever  regards  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  as  parts  of  one  dialectic  system^ 
distinct,  if  you  will,  but  inseparable  in  the  divine  decree,  or 
that  does  not  look  upon  them  as  two  disconnected  and  inde- 
pendent systems  i  Who  ever  thinks  of  looking  below  the 
dogma  to  the  catholic  principle  tliat  underlies  it,  governs  it, 
and  binds  it  to  every  other  dogma,  and  integrates  it  in  the 
living  unity  of  the  divine  purpose  in  creation  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  supernatural  philosophy,  for  we  are  neither 

Vol.  n.— 18 
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philosopher  nor  theologian  enough  for  that ;  we  lack  both 
the  ability  and  the  learning  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort.  All 
we  aira  at  here  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
supernatural  as  well  as  of  the  natural ;  and  that  we  live  in 
times  when  for  the  vindication  of  the  faith  against  the 
various  classes  of  its  enemies,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
and  study  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  tlian  it  is  ordinarily 
studied  in  our  seminaries.  The  age '  has  no  respect  for 
authority,  and  though  we  prove  conclusively  tliat  the  Church 
is  divinely  commissioned  and  assisted  to  teach  the  faitli,  and 
is  therefore  infallible,  we  do  not  meet  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  more  cultivated  classes  of  unbelievers,  or  prepare  them 
to  accept  any  article,  dogma,  or  proposition  of  faith  for  the 
reason  that  she  teaches  it.  The  world  outside  of  the  Church 
may  be  credulous  and  superstitious,  able,  as  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  said  to  the  Greeks,  ''  to  believe  any  thing  and 
every  thing  except  the  trutu,"  but  have  undeniabl}'  lost  all 
faith  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  really  believe  only  in  the 
natural,  if  indeed  even  so  much  as  that.     Our  spiritists,  who 

Srofess  to  have  communications  with  the  spirits  of  the 
eparted,  do  not  really  admit  a  supernatural  order.  The 
real  cause  of  this  unbelief,  so  far  as  it  is  intellectual,  not 
moral,  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural are  held  by  the  Church  as  by  the  sects  to  be  two 
separate,  independent,  and  unrelated  orders,  indeed  as  two 
antagonistic  orders.  They  take  their  views  of  Christian 
theology  not  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  from 
such  errorists  as  Calvinists  and  Jansenists,  who  in  their  the- 
ories demolish  nature  to  make  way  for  grace.  The  super- 
natural appears  to  then?  an  anomaly  in  the  Creator's  works; 
sometliing  arbitrary,  illogical,  without  any  reason  in  the 
nature  oi  things,  or  the  principles  of  the  universe.  No 
amount  of  evidence,  tliey  contend,  can  suffice  to  prove  the 
reality  of  any  order  that  is  above  nature  or  the  reach  of 
natural  reason.  Hence  they  attempt  to  reduce  miracles  and 
all  marvelous  events,  too  well  authenticated  to  be  denied  as 
facts,  to  the  natural  order,  explicable  by  natural  laws,  though 
we  may  as  yet  be  ignorant  of  these  laws.  Carlyie,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  contemporary  British  thinkers  and  writers,  in 
his  Sartor  Resartus^  has  a  chapter  heaied  natural-super- 
naturalism^  in  which  he  reduces  the  supernatural  to  the 
natural,  and  therefore  really  denies  it  while  apparently 
asserting  it.  Natural  supernaturalism  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ;  and  it  is  more  manly  to  deny  the  supernatural  out- 
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riglit  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  explain  it  by  the  operation  of 
natural  laws. 

Now,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  and  refute  this 
objection,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  lliey  who  urge  it 
attempt  to  sustain  it,  to  show  that  without  confounding  the 
fiupernatural  with  the  natural  or  obliterating  the  distinction 
between  them,  the  supernatural  is  not  anomalous,  arbitrary, 
or  illogical,  but  is  as  original  and  integral  in  the  Creator's 
design  as  the  natural  itself.  The  natural  and  supernatural 
lire  two  parts  of  one  original  plan  of  creation,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished only  as  the  initial  is  distinguished  from  the  tele- 
ological  or  completion.  The  natural  is  initial,  the  super- 
natural is  teleological,  or  the  perfection  or  fullillment  of  the 
natural.  It  was  in  the  beginning,  ei^  ^('XJh  ^^  pf^incipio,  the 
design  of  the  Creator  that  the  natural  should  be  perfected, 
completed,  or  fulfilled  in  the  supernatural.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  understand  how  the  natural  could  possibly  be  perfected 
in  the  natural,  the  creature,  which  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
in  the  creation.  To  assume  that  man  cim  be  perfected  in 
the  natural  order  is  to  assume  that  he  has  no  destiny,  his 
oxis-fencc  no  purpose,  and  therefore  no  meaning,  which 
would  be  tantamount  to  assuming  that  he  is  a  mere  nullity, 
nothing  at  all.  Man,  nature,  the  universe,  all  creation, 
originates  in  and  proceeds  by  the  creative  act  of  God  from 
the  supernatural,  for  Grod  the  Creator  is  necessarily  super- 
natural, that  is,  above  and  over  nature.  Nature  originates 
in  the  supernatural,  and  since  we  know  from  revelation,  and 
might  infer  from  reason  itself,  that  God  creates  all  things 
for  himself,  it  has  and  can  have  its  destiny  or  end  only  m 
the  supernatural.  The  good  of  every  creature  is  in  attain- 
ing its  end,  the  fulfillment  or  perfection  of  its  nature,  and 
hence  the  notion  broached  ana  defended  by  some  theolo- 
gians— not,  indeed,  of  the  first  order — of  a  natural  beatitude, 
is  inadmissible,  and  originates  in  a  superficial  and  incom- 
plete view  of  the  Creator's  desi";n  in  creation,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  the  nature  of  things,  m  the  very  assumption  on 
which  is  founded  the  objection  of  the  unbeliever.  They 
consider  nature  as  a  whole,  and  once  created  with  its  laws, 
that  it  suflSces  or  might  have  sufficed  for  itself — a  purely 
deistical  conception,  and  not  changed  in  its  nature  by  what 
these  same  theologians  add,  that  God  by  his  superabounding 
goodness  has  provided  for  those  that  love  him  something 
better,  even  superiiatural  beatitude.  There  is  and  c^u  be  no 
natural  beatitude ;  because,  whatever  is  natural  is  finite,  and 
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the  soul  hungers  and  thirsts  for  an  unbounded  good,  and 
can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  8lH)rt  of  the  Infinite  ;  that  is  to 
say,  God  himself,  who  is  the  Supreme  Good  in  itself.  "  I 
shall  be  satisfied,"  says  holy  Job,  "  when  I  awake  in  thy 
likeness."  There  is  rest  for  the  soul  only  in  God.  Prophets, 
poets  and  sages  of  all  nations  and  ages,  as  well  as  Christian 
preachers  have  borne  witness  to  the  insufficiency  of  every 
created  or  finite  good  to  satisfy  the  soul  and  give  it  real 
beatitude.  All  this  proves  that  man  was  created  for  a 
supernatural,  not  a  natural  beatitude  or  end,  and  therefore- 
tliat  the  supei*natural  entered  into  the  divine  plan  of  crea- 
tion. Whence  it  follows  that  the  alleged  status  naturcepurm 
is  a  pure  abstraction,  and  has  never  existed  in  an  actual 
state,  as  the  theologians  who  insist  on  it,  for  the  most  part, 
concede  and  hold,  as  we  do.  We  are  laboring  to  prove  that 
man,  in  point  of  fact,  is  and  always  has  been  under  a  gra- 
cious or  supernatural  providence,  and,  therefore,  from  the 
first  destined  to  a  supernatural  end,  attainable  only  through 
a  supernatural  medium.  The  original  lustice  in  which 
Adam  was  constituted,  and  which  placed  him  on  the  plane 
of  his  destiny,  was  suj>ernatiiral,  not  produced  by  his  nature ; 
and  when  by  his  prevarication  he  lost  it,  he  tell  below  his 
nature,  became  darkened  in  his  understanding,  weakened  in 
his  will,  and  captive  to  Satan,  from  whose  power  he  ifr 
delivered  only  by  the  Incarnate  Word. 

That  man  is  created  for  a  good  that  transcends  nature 
is  indicated  not  only  by  his  inability  to  satisfy  himself 
with  any  natural,  that  is,  created  good,  but  also  by  his 
consciousness  of  his  own  i  in  perfection  or  incompleteness, 
that  his  reason  is  limited,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
more  than  he  is  or  can  be  by  his  unassisted  natural  pow- 
ers. There  is  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable  to  us 
in  this  fact — a  fact  which  seems  to  us  to  imply  that  we  have 
an  obscure  sense  of  the  supernatural,  which  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations  in  one  form  or  another 
recognize.  Gioberti,  in  his  Teorica  del  Sovranatiiralej 
ascribed  it  to  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  which  he  calls  Sovnn- 
teUigenza,  that  is  to  say,  a  natural  faculty  of  kno\\ing  what 
transcends  nature.  But  this  seems  to  us  inadmissible, 
indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  faculty  is  a  power,  and 
the  faculty  asserted  by  Gioberti  would  be  the  power  of 
knowing  the  superintclligiblc.  But  if  we  have  a  natural 
faculty  of  knowing:  the  superintelligible,  it  is  not  superin- 
telliirible,  but  intelligible.     Yet  the  fact  that  reason  asserts- 
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her  own  limitations,  and  therefore  something  beyond  which 
limits  her,  or  that  nature  asserts  her  own  insufficiency,  what- 
ever the  explanation,  is  indisputable.  This  to  us  proves  the 
reality  of  tlie  supernatural  and  its  relation  to  the  natural, 
though  it  tells  us  not  what  the  supernatural  is,  or  what  are 
its  specific  principles. 

W  e  may  perhaps  establish  even  more  conclusively  still 
iho  reality  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  relation  of  the 
natural  to  it,  by  rational  science  or  reason  itself.  The  Holy 
See  has  defined  against  the  Traditionalists  and  anti-schol- 
astics that  the  existence  of  God  as  well  as  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  free  will  of  man  can  be  proved  with  certainty 
by  reason  prior  to  faith,  and  we  think  we  have  fully  proved 
that  God  is,  in  our  Essay  in  Refutation  of  Atheism^  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  our  criticisms  on  one  or  two  popular 
iirguments  commonly  adduced  to  prove  the  divine  existence. 
The  principles  of  rational  science,  as  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us  asserts,  are  all  included  in  the  ideal  or  rational  for- 
mula, VEnte  area  Vesi^tenze^  or  Ens  creat  existentias.  We 
tjay  nothing  here  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  mind  comes  into 
possession  of  this  formula,  but  this  much  wc  hold  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  mental  operation  and  no  mind  possible, 
without  the  principle  summarized  or  expressed  by  it.  These 
principles  connect  all  existences  with  God  by  nis  creative 
;ict,  and  consequently  show  that  the  natural  is  really  related 
to  the  supernatural,  for  the  Creator  of  nature  is  necessarily 
above  nature,  that  is,  supernatural. 

As  existences  proceed  from  the  supernatural,  mediante 
the  creative  act  of  God,  it  follows  that  the  assumption  of 
unbelievers  and  modern  infidel  scientists  is  inadmissible, 
namely,  that  the  natural  and  supernatural  are  two  distinct, 
separate,  and  unrelated  orders,  and  that  the  supernatural  is 
not  necessary  to  complete  the  science  of  the  natural.  The 
ijontrary  is  the  scientific  fact;  and,  as  the  natural  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  without  the  supernatural,  the  science  of  the 
j^upematural  by  Divine  revelation  or  otherwise  is  essential 
<3ven  to  the  science  of  the  natural.  There  is  no  science 
without  principles,  and  all  principles  are  supernatural,  even 
the  principles  of  tlie  natural  order  itself.  They  who  imder- 
takc  to  explain  the  cosmos  by  what  they  call  natural  laws, 
which  are  obtained  by  induction  from  the  facts  they  observe, 
uniformly  fail,  and  fall  into  the  greatest  absurdities,  as  we 
«ee  in  old  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  as  well  as  in  such  miser- 
able charlatans  as   Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and   Herbert 
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Spencer ;  because  induction  from  facts  gives  only  gener- 
alizations, classifications  called  natural  laws,  never  transcend- 
ing the  region  of  facts  or  the  particulars  generalized  or 
classified.  It  never  gives  ns  principles,  which  always  pre- 
cede the  facts,  produce,  underlie,  and  control  them. 

We  have  estiiblished  two  points,  namely,  that  the  super- 
natural really  exists,  and  that  the  natural  has  its  principle, 
origin,  and  end  in  it,  and  therefore  is  dialectically  or  really 
related  to  it,  dependent  on  it  as  the  creation  is  dependent 
on  the  Creator,  or  the  effect  on  the  cause.  We  speak  with 
diffidence,  for  we  are  fully  aware  of  our  own  limited  knowl- 
edge ;  but  we  think  that  our  theologians  have  not  dwelt 
with  due  emphasis  oh  this  second  pomt,  the  dialectic  rela- 
tions-of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  and  have,  by  their 
neglect,  given  occasion  to  unbelievers  to  suppose  that  we 
really,  when  we  are  not  assumed  to  deny  nature  in  the  sense 
of  Calvinists  and  JansePists,  exclude  the  supernatural  frona 
the  primary  design  of  creation,  and  hold  it  and  the  natural 
to  be  two  separate  and  unrel  .ted  orders.  We  know  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  we  learned  to  connect  them  by  a  real 
nexus,  to  think  of  them  otherwise  than  as  two  parallel  orders^ 
without  any  real  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other,  any 
reason  in  the  constitution  of  the  natural  for  anticipating  or 
asserting  the  supernatural.  They  seem  to  us,  in  their  fear 
of  runnmg  one  order  into  the  other,  and  confounding  nature 
w.th  grace,  to  have  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  natural 
order  would  have  sufficed  for  us,  if  God  in  his  excessive 
goodness  had  not  resolved  to  provide  something  better  for  us. 

Having  established  by  rational  science  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural,  and  of  the  dialectic  relation  of  the  natural  to 
it,  or  that  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  system,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  are 
the  principles  of  the  supernatural,  or,  as  says  our  author, 
"  of  the  philosophy  of  the  supernatural."  This  is  a  subject 
that  is  only  imperfe.ctly  treated  by  our  modern  theologians, 
for  our  theologians  have,  from  the  scholastics  down,  gener- 
ally pursued,  as  we  have  said,  the  analytic  method,  and  have 
been  more  intent  on  stating,  elucidatin<2:,  and  defending  the 
several  articles  and  dogmas  of  the  faith  separately  than  oa 
considering  them  as  a  whole,  or  in  their  synthetic  relations. 
They  have  dissected  the  faith  for  the  convenience  of  teaching 
it;  studied  and  described  with  due  precision  and  exactness  it» 
several  parts;  but  they  rarely  enable  the  student  to  vit.v 
the  faith  as  a  whole,  or  its  several  parts  in  their  systematic 
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relations,  or  in  connection  with  the  principle  from  which 
they  all  proceed.  The  theologians  follow  the  method  of  the 
catechism,  indeed,  but  rarely  ao  more  than  simply  develop 
and  amplify  it  We  say  not,  and  must  not  be  understood 
as  implying  that  they  do  not  teach  the  truth,  or  all  that  is 
iieccssar}'^  for  salvation.  Indeed  for  the  generality  of  man- 
kind the  nnalytic  method  is  the  only  practical  method.  It 
is  the  only  method  possible  in  catechisms,  and  in  them  we 
must  adopt  it,  or  abandon  all  catechetical  instruction.  This 
method  is  natural^  is  sufficient  for  all  except  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  faith  against  its  more 
subtle  assailants.  It  does  not  suffice  to  refute  tlie  objections 
of  unbelievers  in  our  day,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reject 
all  authority,  not  only  of  revelation,  but  of  reason  itself. 
To  meet  these  we  must  have  the  philosophy  of  the  faitli. 

The  pi'lncipium  or  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  of  philos- 
ophy, or  rational  science,  or  the  science  of  reason,  is  Ens 
creat  exiatentiaa^  or  as  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  says, 
V Elite  crea  Veaistente.  Being  creates  or  is  creating  exist- 
ences, corresponding  to  the  first  verse  of  Oenesis.  ^^  In 
jyrineipio^  Deus  creavit  ccdum  et  terrain^'*  or  to  the  first 
article  in  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  maker  oi  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible."  Those  sci- 
entists, whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  who  seek  to 
explain  the  origin  of  things  without  the  recognition  cither 
of  one  God  or  his  creative  act  are  worthy  of  no  considera- 
tion, and  may  be  sot  down  as  ignorant  of  the  first  principle 
of  all  science.  And  as  perceiving  no  distinction  between  a 
principle  and  a  fact,  or  a  fact  and  a  factor.  The  world  is 
not  eternal ;  for  what  is  eternal  is  one,  and  immutable,  and 
cannot  of  itself  change  either  in  substance  or  in  form.  Yet 
the  world  is  multiple  and  constantly  changing.  All  things 
change  their  form  at  least  under  the  very  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. There  is  no  change  without  motion,  and  there  is  no 
motion  without  a  first  mover  itself  immovable;  for  an  infi- 
nite series  is  an  infinite  absurdity.  It  matters  not  that  it  is 
said  only  the  form  changes,  for  the  form  cannot  change  itself 
any  more  than  the  substance  can  change  itself.  The  change 
must  have  a  beginning,  which  must  be  the  effect  of  a  cause 
independent  of  itself.  Hence  Herbert  Spencer's  pretence 
that  the  universe  is  explicable  by  evolution,  by  matter  and 
motion,  by  the  simple  processes  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, or  concentration  and  dispersion,  is  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  science  or  reason.     AV  hence  tlie  concentration 
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or  tlie  dispersion  '(  Tbey  result  from  the  inherent  laws  of 
matter,  it  is  said.  But  the  inherent  laws  of  matter  must  be 
always  the  same,  and  operate  always  in  the  same  direction, 
and  therefore  cannot  oi  themselves  produce  such  contrary 
results  as  concentration  and  dispersion.  Wherever  there  is 
change  there  must  be  a  cause  independent  of  the  thing 
changed,  and  this  necessarily  induces  the  sissertion  of  a  First 
Cause,  itself  uncaused,  and  effectively  disposes  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  asserts  that  the  principle  of  things,  though 
intelligent,  is  inherent  in  the  cosmos,  or  that  makes  God  the 
soul  of  the  world — as  did  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  as  does 
Brahminism. 

The  universe  is  explicable,  and  science  in  any  degree  pos- 
sible only  by  virtue  of  the  rational  fornmla,  lins  crcat  cxi-n- 
taiitias,  l>eing  is  creatinjij  or  creates,  existences  or  creatures. 
This  is  the  first  and  last  principle  of  all  rational  or  ideal 
])hilosopliy. 

The  i)rinciple  of  theology,  or  what  we  here  call  supernat- 
ural philosophy,  and  known  to  us  only  by  revelation,  is, 
our  author  says,  "The  Father  through  Christ.  {j>er  Cristo) 
deifies  or  is  deifying  existences  or  creatures,"  that  is,  super- 
naturallv  elevatiiitr  them  to  union  or  oneness  with  God,  the 
<;reature  to  oneness  with  the  Creator.  The  medium  of  this 
deification  is  the  Inciirnation,  or  the  Word  made  flesh.  The 
fact  attirmed  in  the  ideal  or  rational  formula  that  existences 
proceed  from  (Tod  by  way  of  creation,  or  that  God  creates 
tlm  world,  and  is  its  first  cause,  proves  that  he  creates  it  for 
some  end,  that  it  has  a  fina.  cause,  and  a  final  cause  and  end, 
like  its  first  cause  above  and  heyond  itself.  We  know  from 
rational  philosophy  tliat  our  final  cause  or  the  end  for  which 
we  are  created  is  supernatural,  but  we  know  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  it  is  supernatural,  not  specificallv  or  in  partic- 
ular in  what  it  consists.  This  we  know  oiilv  bv  revelation. 
We  can  know  from  reason  that  God  creates  us  for  himself, 
because  beside  liiiu  there  is  notlii!i<c  for  which  he  can  create 
us.  Hut  we  cannot  know  from  reason,  tliat  he  creates  us  to 
deify  us,  to  make  us  one  with  himself,  **  partakei*s,"  as  St. 
Peter  savs,  ''  of  his  divine  nature,''  nalurcv  eonsortes  divinw, 
TSor  can  we  know  bv  natural  reason  that  this  deification  of 
the  creature  is  to  be  effected  through  the  Incarnation  or  the 
Word  made  flesh.  Tlie  wliole  principle  and  scope  of  the 
teleologieal  order,  or  what  Gioberti  calls  the  second  cycle  or 
the  return  of  existences  to  Gc^d  without  absorption  m  him 
as  their  final  cause  or  last  end,  transcends  the  reach  of  our 
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natural  faculties,  or  the  light  of  nature,  and  is  known  only 
by  supernatural  revelation. 

As  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  order  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  facts  of  that  order  to  their  principles  and 
their  integration  in  the  ideal  or  rational  formula,  Ens  creat 
existentias^  so  supernatural  philosophy,  or  theology,  consists 
in  the  reduction  of  all  the  facts,  mysteries,  articles,  and  dog- 
mas of  the  supernatural  order  and  their  integration  in  the 
revealed  formula,  "The  Father  through  Christ  deifies  or 
is  deifying  existeniiany  or  the  creature,  tliat  is,  elevating  the 
creature  to  oneness  with  the  Creator.  The  medium  of  the 
revealed  formula  is  the  Word  made  flesh  or  the  Incarnation, 
that  is,  the  Hypostatic  Union,  by  which  the  created  nature 
becomes  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  creature  is  made  one  with 
the  Creator,  as  the  medium  of  the  rational  or  ideal  formula 
is  the  creative  act  of  Being,  AW,  or  God.  It  is  in  this 
medium  or  creative  act  that  the  natural  and  supernatural 
coalesce  and  become  one,  for  the  Hypostatic  Union,  or  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  is  eflEected  by  the  creative  act,  and 
is  that  act  raised  to  its  highest  power,  is  its  supreme  effort ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  the  creative  act  to  rise  higher  or  to 

fo  further  than  to  make  the  creature  one  with  its  Creator, 
'he  two  orders,  the  natural  and  supernatural,  are  dialectic- 
ally  united  by  one  and  the  same  medium,  and — inasmuch  as 
both  proceed  from  the  same  principle — by  one  and  the  same 
divine  creative  act. 

The  point  we  make  here  is  that  the  act  which  creates  the 
natural  is  the  identical  act  which  creates  the  Hypostatic 
Union,  and  founds  the  supernatural.  The  Hypostatic  Union 
or  Incarnation,  is  itself  in  the  initial  order,  in  the  first  cycle, 
or  the  order  of  the  procession  of  existences  by  act  of  creation 
from  God  as  first  cause.  It  completes  that  order  of  carrying 
the  creative  act  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  initiates  or  founds  the 
teleological  order,  or  the  order  of  the  return  of  existences 
without  absorption  in  him  to  God,  as  final  cause,  or  their 
last  end.  This  order,  called  by  St.  Paul  the  new  creation, 
iind  usually  termed  the  supernatural  order,  is  therefore 
founded  on  the  Incarnation.  In  it  we  enter  by  regenera- 
tion, and  the  nice  are  propagated  by  the  election  ot  grace 
from  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  the  first  cycle,  or  the 
initial  order,  they  are  propagiited  from  Adam  by  natural 
generation.  Hence  (^hrist  is  called  the  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  He  is  the  Father  of  regenerated  human- 
ity, as  Adam  is  of  genenited  or  natural  humanity.     Hence 
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we  see  the  reason  why  without  the  new  birth  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  to  see  God. 

If  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  universe  are  homo- 
geneous parts  of  one  and  the  same  system,  the  point  on 
which  we  here  specially  insist,  the  whole  of  both  parts  have 
their  unity  in  the  principle  from  which  they  proceed,  and 
as  the  natural  is  created  and  exists  for  the  supeniatural,  it  is 
integrated  in  the  principle  of  the  supernatural,  Verbum, 
caro  factum  est,  or  the  Incarnation.  Ilence  it  follows  that 
the  entire  creation,  whether  in  the  natural  or  supernatural, 
the  initial  or  the  teleological  order,  exists  for  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  finds  in  its  relation  to  the  Word  made  flesh  its 
,  significance,  its  purpose,  its  unity,  and  its  integrity.  This 
granted,  it  follows  again  that  the  denial  of  the  incarnation 
would  be  the  denial  not  only  of  the  entire  supernatural 
order  or  the  whole  Christian  system,  but  of  all  existences, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  by  denying  this  final  cause, 
as  essential  to  any  created  existence  as  the  first  cause.  It 
would  deny  the  very  end  for  which  all  things  exist,  and 
deny  the  universe  itself,  by  denying  it  any  purpose  or  mean- 
ing. What  means  nothing  is  nothing.  The  Incarnation  is 
the  key  to  all  the  Creator's  works,  ana  we  have  not  mastered 
theology  or  the  philosophy  of  the  supernatural,  till  we  are 
able  to  say  that  the  denial  of  any  one  item  in  those  works 
involves  the  denial  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Word  made 
flesh.  It  is  the  highest  and  supreme  principle  of  all  science, 
and  without  it  nothing  in  the  universe  is  scientifically 
explicable.  The  greatest  absurdity  into  which  men  can 
fall,  is  that  of  our  modern  scientists,  who  imagine  that 
there  can  be  science  without  theology,  and  who  affect  to 
treat  theology  as  no  science  at  all,  but  a  vain  imagination,  or 
the  product  of  a  superstitious  fancy.  The  Scholastics  under- 
stood the  matter  when  they  treated  theology  as  "the  Queen 
of  the  Sciences."  The  feebleness,  superficiality  and  con- 
ceitedness  of  the  modern  sciences  are  unquestionably  due  to 
the  very  general  neglect  in  our  day  of  the  study  of  theology. 
By  that  neglect  men  have  lost  the  key  to  the  sciences, 
become  weak  in  understanding,  puffed  up  with  a  foolish  pride, 
and  nearly  as  stupid  as  the  brute  beasts  from  which  they 
imagine  they  have  been  evolved.  In  reading  their  works, 
one  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  fiict  of  the  evolution.  A 
respectable  monkey  might  well  disown  the  speculations  of  a 
Darwin,  a  Tyndali,  a  Huxley,  a  Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  Herbert 
Spencer,  to  say  nothing  of  their  congeners  in  France  and 
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Germany.  Yet  these  are  tlie  instrnctors,  and  held  to  be  the 
great  lights  of  the  age,  entitled  to  look  down  with  pity  on 
a  St.  Augustine,  a  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a  St.  Thomas,  and 
all  renowned  theologians  who,  under  God,  have  rescued  the 
human  race  from  the  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  superstition 
into  which  the  great  Gentile  Apostacy  had  plunged  them,  and 
into  which  apostacy  from  the  papacy  is  plunging  them  anew. 
It  follows  from  the  unity  oi  the  principle  of  both  the 
natural  ami  the  supernatural  that  the  creation  in  both  its 
parts  is  one  system,  and  also  that  the  faith  is  one,  and  the 
several  articles  and  dogmas  recognized  and  treated  by  theo- 
logians form  not  simply  a  union,  but  are  strictly  one, 
flowing  from  one  and  the  same  principle,  through  one  and 
the  same  medium,  to  one  and  tne  same  end.  Hence  the 
destructive  nature  of  heresy,  which  accepts  some  articles  of 
the  faith  and  rejects  others.  As  all  depend  alike  on  the  Incar- 
nation, the  principle  of  the  teleological  order,  the  denial  of 
any  one  item  of  the  faith  is  tlie  denial  of  the  Incarnation. 
All  heresy  impugns  the  Incarnation,  and  is  of  the  nature 
of  infidelity,  or  the  absolute  rejection  of  Christ,  the 
Word  made  flesh.  This  tlieology  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  Supernatural  must  establish,  as  we  intended  to  prove  in 
this  present  article  by  descending  to  particulars,  and  showing 
it  in  detail ;  but,  much  to  our  regret,  we  must  reserve  it  for 
a  future  opportunity.  We  shau  on  resuming  the  subject 
endeavor  to  show  the  relation  of  each  particular  doctrine  of 
the  Church  to  the  Incarnation,  and  make  good  the  several 
positions  thus  far  assumed.  * 

♦  This  was  Dr.  Brownson's  last  writing.  He  made  several  efforts  to 
redeem  the  promise  here  given,  but  was  never  again  strong  enough  to 
sit  at  his  table  to  write.     He  survived  only  three  months  loucpr. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  place  this  article  immediately  after  the 
essays  on  Giobcrti,  because  it  modifies  and  corrects  some  things  con- 
tained in  the  articles  on  Gioberti*s  Teorica  del  CovranaturaU.  The 
autlior  of  the  PnncipU  di  Filowfla  Soprannaturale  has  nmch  similarity 
with  Gioberti  as  regards  the  principles  of  philosophy. — £d. 
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[From  the  CathoUc  World  for  May,  1^^.] 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  studied  with  the  care  their 
importance  demands  the  pajyers  on  the  Pivhlems  of  the 
Afje  which  have  appeared  in  thi^  magazine,  can  not  liave 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  great  questions  now  in  discussion 
Ijetween  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  lie,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and  require  for  their  solution  a 
l»roader  and  profounder  philosophy  than  any  which  obtains 
general  currency  outside  of  the  church.  We  think,  also, 
that  no  one  can  read  and  understand  them  without  finding 
the  elements  or  fundamental  principles  of  a  really  Catholic 
philosophy,  which,  while  it  rests  on  scientific  truth  for  its 
basis,  enables  us  to  see  the  innate  correspondence  or  har- 
monv  of  rt*ason  and  faith,  science  and  revelation,  and  nature 

ar  '  , 

and  grace — the  principles  of  a  philosophy,  too,  that  is  no 
modem  invention  or  new-fangled  theory  which  is  brought 
forward  to  meet  a  present  emergency,  but  in  substance  the 
very  philosophy  that  has  always  been  held  by  tlie  great 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  and  professed  in  Catholic 
schools  and  seminaries. 

Yet  there  is  one  point  which  the  writer  necessarily 
touches  upon  and  demonstrates  as  far  as  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  which  was  theological  rather  than  purely  philosophy 
ical,  that,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  his  argu- 
ment, already  complete,  may  admit  of  a  more  special  treat- 
ment and  further  development.  We  refer  to  the  objectivity 
and  reality  of  ideas.  The  reader  acquainted  with  the  history 
^>f  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages  will  ))erceive  at  once  that 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  ideas  asserted  by  the  writer 
takes  up  the  subject-matter  of  the  old  quarrel  of  the  nomi- 
nalists, conceptualists,  and  rt^ilists,  provoked  by  the  Proslo- 
ij'ium  of  St.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  really  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers, 
greatest  theologians,  and  most  ingenious  philosophers  of 
any  age. 

St.  Anselm  wished  to  render  an  account  to  himself  of  his 
faitli,  and  to  know  and  undtTstand  the  reasons  for  believing 
in  God.     He  did  not  doubt  the  existence  of  God  ;  he  indeed 
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held  that  God  cannot  be  thou«^ht  not  to  be  ;  he  did  not  seek 
to  know  the  arguments  which  prove  that  God  is,  that  he 
might  believe,  but  that  he  might  the  better  know  and  under- 
stand what  he  already  believed.  Thus  he  says:  ''Necque 
enim  qurero  intelh'gere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intelli- 
gam.  Nam  et  hoc  credo  quia  nisi  credidero,  non 
mtelligam."  We  believe  that  we  may  understand,  and  we 
cannot  understand  unless  we  believe — a  great  truth  which 
modem  speculators  do  not  recognize.  They  reverse  the 
process,  and  seek  to  know  that  they  may  believe,  and  hold 
that  the  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to  doubt  or  to  deny. 

In  his  Monologium^  St.  Anselm  had  proved  that  God  is^ 
and  determined  his  attributes  by  way  of  induction  from  the 
ideas  in  the  human  mind,  but  it  would  seem  not  wholly  ta 
his  satisfaction,  or,  at  least,  that  in  writing  that  work  he 
discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  a  briefer  and  more 
conclusive  method  of  demonstrating  that  God  is.  lie  had 
already  proved  by  psychological  analysis,  in  the  way  Cousin 
and  others  have  smce  done,  that  the  human  mind  thinks 
most  perfect  being,  a  greater  than  which  cannot  be  thought. 
This  he  had  done  in  his  Monologium.  In  his  Proslogium 
he  starts  with  this  idea,  that  of  ens  perfectissimum^  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  God.  "  The  fool  says  in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God  ; "  not  because  he  has  no  idea  of  God,  not 
because  he  does  not  think  most  perfect  being,  a  greater  than 
wliich  cannot  be  thought,  but  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand that,  if  he  thinks  it,  such  being  really  is.  It  is 
greater  and  more  perfect  to  be  in  re  than  it  is  to  be  only 
i7i  intelleetu^  and  therefore  the  most  perfect  being  existing- 
only  in  the  mind  is  not  a  greater  than  which  cannot  be 
thought,  for  we  can  think  most  perfect  being  existing  in  re. 
Moreover,  if  most  perfect  being  does  not  exist  in  re^  our 
thought  is  greater  and  more  perfect  than  reality,  and  con- 
sequently we  can  rise  above  God,  and  judge  him,  qxt^od 
valde  est  ahsitrdum, 

Leibnitz  somewliere  remarks  that  this  argument  is  conclu- 
sive, if  we  first  prove  that  most  perfect  being  is  possible ; 
but  Leibnitz  sh  uld  have  remembered  that  the  argument  ah 
esse  ad  posse  is  always  valid,  and  that  God  is  hoi\i  his  own 
possibility  and  reality.  Cousin  accepts  the  argument,  and 
says  St.  Anselm  robbed  Descartes  ot  the  glory  of  having 
produced  it.  But  it  is  evident  to  every  philosopnical  student 
that  the  validity  of  the  argument,  if  valid  it  is,  depends  on 
the  fact  that  ideas  are  objective  and  real,  that  is,  depends  on 
the  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real. 
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lloscelimis,  or  Rosceline,  did  not  concede  this,  and  pro- 
nounced the  argument  of  St.  Anselin  worthless.  Confoand- 
ing,  it  would  seem,  ideas  with  universals,  he  denied  their 
reality,  and  maintained  that  they  are  mere  words  without 
anything  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it  to  respond  to  them, 
and  thus  founded  Nominalism,  substantially  what  is  now 
called  materialism.  lie  rejects  the  universals  and  the  cate- 
gories of  the  peripatetics,  and  recognizes  only  individual 
existences  and  words,  which  woi'ds,  when  not  the  names  of 
individual  things,  are  void  of  meaning.  Hence  he  denied 
the  whole  ideal  or  intelligible  world,  and  admitted  only  sensi- 
bles.  IIoi)bes  and  Locke  were  nominalists,  and  so  is  the 
author  of  Mill's  Logic,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  nominal- 
ist, but  is  better  described  as  an  atomist  of  the  school  of 
Leucippus  and  Democritus,  Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  We 
know  very  little  of  Rosceline,  except  that  he  lived  m  the 
eleventh  century,  was  born  in  Brittany,  the  native  land  of 
Abelard  and  Descartes,  and  incurred,  for  some  of  his  specu- 
lations concerning  the  Trinity,  the  censures  of  the  church. 
None  of  his  writinu^s  have  comedown  to  us,  and  we  know 
his  doctrine  only  from  the  representations  of  others. 

Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  in  the  following  century,  who 
professed  philosophy  for  a  time  at  St  Victor,  and  was  sub- 
sequently Archbishop  of  Paris,  is  the  founder,  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  what  is  called  Realism,  and  which  counts  among  its 
disciples  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam.  He  is  said 
to  have  maintained  the  exact  opposite  of  Rosceline's  doctrine, 
and  to  have  held  that  ideas,  or  universals,  as  they  then  said, 
are  not  empty  words,  but  entities,  existing  a  parte  rei.  He 
held,  if  we  may  believe  Abelard,  that  not  only  genera  and 
species,  but  such  abstractions  as  whiteness,  roundness,  square- 
ness, tfec,  are  real  entities.  But  from  a  passage  cited  from 
his  writings  by  Abelard,  frotn  which  Abekrd  infers  he  had 
changed  his  doctrine,  Cousin,  in  his  Philosophic  Sc/u>la8' 
tiqne^  argues  that  this  must  have  been  an  exaggeration,  and 
that  Guillaume  only  held  that  such  so-called  universals  as 
are  reall}'  genera  and  species  have  an  entitative  existence. 
This  is  most  probably  the  fact;  and  instead,  then,  of  being 
driven  to  change  his  doctrine  from  what  it  was  at  first,  as 
Abelard  boasts,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  never  held  any 
other  doctrine.  However  this  may  be,  his  doctrine,  as  repre- 
sented by  Abelard,  is  that  wiiich  the  old  realists  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  maintained. 

Abelard  follows  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  with  whom 
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he  was  for  the  eariier  part  of  his  career  a  contemporary. 
Confounding,  as  it  would  seem,  ideas  with  universals,  and 
universals  with  abstractions,  he  denied  alike  *  Rosceline'a 
doctrine  that  the}'^  are  mere  words,  and  Guillaume  do  Cham- 
peaux's  doctrine  that  they  are  entities  or  existences  a  parte 
7*eij  and  maintiiined  that  they  are  conceptions,  really  existing 
hi  mente,  but  not  in  re.  Hence  his  philosophy  is  called 
Conceptual  ism.  He  would  seem  to  have  held  that  uni- 
versals are  formed  by  the  mind  operating  on  the  concrete 
objects  presented  by  experience,  not,  as  since  maintained  by 
Kant,  that  they  are  necessary  forms  of  the  understanding. 
Thus,  humanitasj  humanity  is  formed  by  the  mind  from  the 
concrete  man,  or  homo.  There  is  no  humanity  in  re;  there 
are  only  individual  men.  In  the  word  humanity  the  mind 
expresses  the  qualities  wliich  it  observes  to  be  common  to 
all  men,  without  paying  attention  to  any  particular  man. 
The  idea  humanity,  then,  is  simply  the  abstraction  or  gen- 
eralization of  these  qualities.  Abelard,  it  would  appear 
from  this,  makes  what  we  call  the  race  a  property  or  quality 
of  individuals,  which,  of  course,  excludes  the  idea  of  gener- 
ation. There  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  essential  difference 
between  the  amceptualism  of  Abelard  and  the  nominalism 
of  Rosceline ;  for,  by  denying  the  existence  in  re  of  genera 
and  species,  and  making  them  only  conceptions,  it  recognizes 
as  really  existing  only  individuals  or  particulars. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  than  whom  no  higher  authority  in 
philosophy  can  be  named,  and  from  whose  conclusions  few 
who  understand  them  will  be  disposed  to  dissent,  differs 
from  each  of  these  schools,  and  maintains  that  universals  are 
conceptions  existing  in  inente  cum  fund-am^nto  in  re^  or 
conceptions  with  a  basis  in  reality,  which  is  true  of  all 
abstractions;  for  the  mind  can  form  no  conceptions  except 
from  objects  presented  by  experience.  We  could  form  no 
conception  of  whiteness  if  we  had  no  experience  of  white 
things,  or  of  roundness  if  we  had  seen  nothing  round.  AVe 
imagine  a  golden  mountain,  but  only  on  condition  that 
gold  and  mountain  are  to  us  objects  of  experience.  This  is 
cerbiin,  and  accords  with  the  peripatetic  maxim,  NikU  est 
in  intelleatu^  qi(^d prius  nonfuertt  in  sensa^  which  Leibnitz 
would  amend  by  adding,  nisi  ipse  intelleeifcs^  an  amendment 
which,  perhaps,  contains  in  germ  the  whole  Kantian  philos- 
ophy. 

But  St  Thomas,  as  we  sliall  see  further  on,  does  not  con- 
found ideas  with  universals,  nor  does  he  hold  genera  and 
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species  to  be  simply  the  abstraction  or  generalization  of  thcr 
qualities  of  individnals  or  particulars.  Genera  and  speeies 
are  real,  or  there  could  be  no  generation.  But  the  genus  or 
species  does  not  exist  apart  from  its  individuation,  or  as 
a  separate  entity.  There  are  no  individuals  without  the 
race,  and  no  race  without  individuals.  Thus  the  whole  race 
was  individualized  in  Adam,  so  that  in  his  sin  all  men 
sinned.  But  as  genera  and  species,  the  only  real  univen?al8y 
do  not  exist  apart  from  their  particulars,  and  are  distinctly 
possessed  or  apprehended  only  as  disengaged  from  their 
particulars,  which  is  done  only  by  a  mentid  operation,  St. 
Thomas  might  say  they  exist  in  mente  ctim  fundamaito  in 
re^  without  asserting  them  to  be  real  only  as  properties  or 
qualities  of  particulars. 

Plato  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  ideal  phi- 
losophy or  ideal  realism.  We  know  very  little  of  the  phi- 
losophy that  prevailed  before  him  and  cannot  say  how  much 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  original  with  him,  or  how 
much  of  it  he  tooK  from  his  predecessors,  but  he  is  its  orig- 
inator as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  It  is  from  him  that 
we  have  the  word  idea^  and  liis  whole  philosophy  is  said  ta 
be  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas ;  but  what  his  doctrine  of  ideas 
really  was  is  a  question.  He  seems  when  treating  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  it  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  have  real 
science?  to  understand  by  idea  causa  eafientialis^  or  the 
thing  itself,  or  what  in  any  thing  is  real,  stable,  and  perma- 
nent, in  distinction  from  the  sensible,  tlie  phenomenal,  the 
variable,  and  the  transitory.  The  real  existence  of  things 
is  their  ideas,  and  ideas  are  in  the  Logos  or  divine  mind. 
These  ideas  God  impresses  on  an  eternally  existing  matter, 
as  the  seiU  upon  wax,  and  so  impressed  they  constitute  par- 
ticulars. Aristotle  accuses  Plato  of  placin^^  the  ideas  extra 
Deum^  and  making  them  objects  of  the  divine  contempla- 
tion, but  the  accusation  is  not  easily  sustained  ;  and  we  think 
all  that  Plato  does  is  to  represent  the  ideas  as  extra  DexiiYh 
only  as  the  idea  or  design  of  a  picture  or  a  temple  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist  is  distinguisliable  fnnn  the  artist  himself. 
But  in  God  all  ideas  must  be  eternal,  and  therefore  really 
his  essence,  as  is  maintained  by  St.  Thomas.  If  this  is  really 
Plato's  doctrine,  it  is  dualism  inasmuch  iis  it  asserts  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  pantheism  inasmuch  as  the  ideas,  the 
reality  of  thinjjs,  are  identical  with  the  divine  mind,  and 
therefore  with  God  himself.  On  this  doctrine,  what  is  that 
soul  the  immortality  of  which  Plato  so  strenuously  main- 
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tains?     Is  it  the  divine  idea,  or  the  copy  of  the  idea  on 
matter  ? 

When  treating  the  question,  How  we  know?  Plato  seems 
to  understand  by  ideas  not  the  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  but 
their  copies  impressed  on  matter,  as  the  seal  on  wax. 
According  to  him,  all  knowing  is  by  similitude,  and  as  the 
idea  leaves  its  exact  image  or  form  on  matter,  so  by 
studying  that  image  or  copy  we  arrive  at  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  idea  or  archetype  in  the  divine  mind. 
This  is  plain  enough  ;  but  who  are  we  who  study  and  know  ? 
Are  we  the  archetypal  idea,  or  are  we  its  image  or  copy 
impressed  on  matter?  Here  is  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
understanding  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas.  According  to  him 
all  reality  is  in  the  idea,  and  what  is  not  idea  is  phenomenal, 
unsubstantial,  variable,  and  evanescent.  The  impress  or  ' 
copy  on  matter  is  not  the  idea  itself,-  and  is  no  more  the 
thing  itself  than  the  reflection  one  sees  in  a  mirror  is  one's 
self.  Plato  speaks  of  the  soul  as  imprisoned  in  matter,  and 
jiscribes  all  evil  to  the  intractableness  of  matter.  Hence  he 
originates  or  justifies  that  false  asceticism  which  trciits  mat- 
ter as  impure  or  unclean,  and  makes  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  soul  consist  in  despising  and  maltreating  the  body, 
and  in  seeking  deliverance  from  it,  as  if  our  bodies  were 
not  destined  to  rise  again,  and,  reunited  to  the  soul,  to  live 
forever.  The  real  source  of  Manicheism  is  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  We  donfess  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  out 
from  Plato  a  comi)l6te,  coherent,  and  self-consistent  doctrine 
of  ideas.  St.  Thomas  corrects  Plato,  and  makes  ideas  the 
archetypes,  exemplars,  or  models  in  the  divine  mind,  and 
identical  with  the  essence  of  God,  after  which  God  createa 
or  may  create  existences.  He  holds  the  idea,  as  idea,  to  be 
causa  exemplar  18^  not  caicsa  essentialis^  and  thus  escapes 
both  pantheism  and  dualism,  and  all  tendency  to  either. 

Aristotle,  a  much  more  systematic  genius,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  a  much  profounder  philosopher  than  Plato, 
rejects  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  substitutes  for  them 
substantial  forms,  which  in  his  philosophy  mean  real  exist- 
ences distinct  from  God,  and  which  are  not  merely  phe- 
nomenal, like  Plato's  copies  on  wax.  True,  he,  as  Plato, 
recognizes  an  eternal  matter,  and  makes  all  existences  con- 
sist of  matter  and  form.  But  the  matter  is  purely  passive  ; 
and,  as  nothing,  according  to  his  philosophy,  exists,  save  in 
80  far  as  active,  it  is  really  nothing,  exists  only  in  potentia 
adformam^  and  can  only  mean  t£e  ability  of  God  to  place 
Vol.  \l-\% 
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existences  after  the  models  eternal  in  his  own  mind.  His 
philosophy  is,  at  any  rate,  more  easily  reconciled  with  Christ- 
ian thcolo*ry  than  is  Plato's. 

Yet  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  after  him  adopt  Plato's 
doctrine  that  we  know  by  similitude,  or  by  ideas  in  the  sense 
of  images,  or  representations,  interposed  between  the  mind 
and  the  object,  or  thing  existing  a  parte  rei.  They  suppose 
these  images,  or  intelligible  species,  form  a  sort  of  interme- 
diary world,  called  the  inundiut  logieua^  distinguished  from 
the  muvdus  phynicuSy  or  real  world,  which  they  are  not, 
but  which  they  image  or  represent  to  the  understanding. 
Hence  the  categories  or  predicaments  are  neither  forms  of 
the  subject  nor  forms  of  the  object,  but  the  forms  or  laws  of 
logic  or  this  intermediary  world.  Hence  has  arisen  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  knowledge  has  any  objective  validity,  that 
is,  whether  there  is  any  objective  reality  that  responds  to  the 
idea.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  doctrine,  misunderstood,  that  we 
are  to  seek  the  origin  of  scepticism,  which  always  originates 
in  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  never  in  the  plain  sense 
of  the  people,  who  never  want,  when  they  know,  any  proof 
that  they  know. 

This  Platonic  and  peripatetic  doctrine,  that  ideas  are  not 
the  reality,  but,  as  Locke  says,  that  "  with  which  the  under- 
standing 18  immediately  conversant,"  has  been  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  Scottish  school,  which  denies  intermediary 
ide^s,  and  maintains  that  we  perceive  directly  and  imme- 
diately things  themselves.  Still  the  old  doctrine  obtains  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  and  respectable  schools  teach 
that  ideas,  if  not  precisely  images,  are  nevertheless  repre- 
sentative, and  that  the  idea  is  the  iirst  object  of  mental 
apprehension.  JJalmes  never  treats  ideas  as  the  object 
existing  in  re^  but  as  its  representation  to  the  mind.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  the  question  of  certainty,  or  the 
objective  validity  of  our  knowledge,  around  which  Balmes 
says  turn  all  the  questions  of  philosophy ;  that  is,  the  great 
labor  of  philosophers  is  to  prove  that  in  knowing  we  know 
something,  or  that  to  know  is  to  know.  This  is  really  the 
poiis  aslnorwiii  of  modern  philosophy  as  it  was  of  ancient 
philosophy:  How  know  we  that  knowing  is  knowing,  or 
that  in  knowing  we  know  ?  The  question  as  asked  is  unan- 
swerable and  al)8urd,  for  we  have  only  to  knovv  with  which  to 
prove  that  we  know,  and  he  who  knows  knows  that  he  knows. 
We  know  that  we  know  says  no  more  than  we  know. 

The  quarrel  has  arisen  from  confounding  ideas,  universal^ 
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genera  and  species,  and  abstractions  or  generalizations, 
and  treating  tliem  all  as  if  pertaining  to  the  same  category. 
These  three  things  are  different,  and  cannot  be  scientifically 
treated  as  if  they  were  the  same  ;  yet  nominalists,  realists, 
and  conceptual ists  recognize  no  differences  among  them, 
nor  do  the  Platouists.  These  hold  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties, properties,  or  attributes  of  things  to  be  ideas,  objective 
and  real.  Ilippias  visits  Athens,  and  proposes  during  his 
fitay  in  the  city  to  give  the  eager  Athenians  a  discourse,  or, 
as  they  sjiy  nowadays,  a  lecture,  on  beautiful  things.  Soc- 
rates is  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  assures  Ilippias  that  he  will 
be  one  of  his  audience  ;  but  as  he  is  slow  of  understanding, 
and  has  a  friend  who  will  be  sure  to  Question  him  very 
closely,  he  begs  Hippias  to  answer  beforehand  a  few  of  the 
questions  this  friend  is  certain  to  ask.  Ilippias  consents. 
You  propose  to  discourse  on  beautiful  things,  out  tell  me, if 
you  please,  what  are  beautiful  things?  Hippias  mentions 
several  things,  and  finally  answers,  a  handsome  girl.  But 
that  is  not  what  my  friend  wants  to  know.  Tell  me,  by 
what  are  beautiful   things  beautiful?     Ilippias  does  not 

Suite  understand.  Socrates  explains.  All  just  things,  are 
ley  not  just  by  participation  of  justice?  Agreed.  And 
all  wise  tilings  by  participation  of  wisdom?  It  cannot  be 
denied.  And  all  beautiful  things  by  participation  of  beauty? 
So  it  seems.  Now  tell  me,  dear  Hippias,  what  is  beauty, 
that  which  is  so  not  bv  participation  out  in  itself,  and  by 

{articipation  of  which  all  beautiful  things  are  beautiful? 
lippias,  of  course,  is  puzzled,  and  neither  ho  nor  Socrates 
answers  the  question. 

But  we  get  here  a  clue  to  Plato's  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
oi  the  methexis,  to  use  his  own  term.  He  would  seem  to 
teach  that  whatever  particular  thing  exists,  it  does  so  by  the 
methexis,  or  participation  of  the  idea.  The  idea  is  that 
which  makes  tlie  thing  what  it  is,  eaufta  essentialis.  Thus, 
a  man  is  man  by  participation  of  the  man-idea,  or  the  ideal 
man,  humanity  ;  a  hoi'se  is  a  horse  by  participation  of  the 
horse-idea,  or  ideal  horse ;  a  cow  is  a  cow  by  participation 
of  the  cow-idea,  ideal  cow,  or  hovosity;  and  so  of  a  sheep,  a 
weazel,  an  eagle,  a  heron,  a  robin,  a  swallow,  a  wren,  an  oak, 
A  pine,  a  juniper.  To  know  any  particular  thing  is  to  know 
its  idea  or  ideal,  and  to  know  its  idea  or  ideal  is  to  have 
true  science,  for  it  is  science  of  that  in  the  thing  which  is 
real,  stiible,  invariable,  and  permanent.  This  doctrine  is 
very  true  when  by  ideas  wo  understand  genera  and  species, 
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hut  not,  as  we  Lave  already  seen,  and  as  both  Rosceline  and 
Abelard  prove,  when  we  take  as  ideas  the  abstract  qaalitic& 
of  things.  Man  is  man  by  participation  of  humanity  ;  but 
is  a  thing  white  by  participation  or  whiteness,  ronnd  by  par- 
ticipation of  roundness,  hard  by  participation  of  haruness, 
beautiful  by  participation  of  beauty,  or  just  by  participation 
of  justice,  wise  by  participation  of  wisdom  ?  W  hat  is  white- 
ness, roundness,  hardness,  beauty,  justice,  or  wisdom  in  the 
abstract,  or  abstracted  from  then*  respective  concretes? 
Merc  conceptions,  as  said  Abelard,  or,  rather,  empty  words, 
as  said  Rosceline.  When  Plato  calls  these  ideas,  and  calls 
them  real,  he  confounds  ideas  with  genera  and  species,  and 
asserts  wliat  is  manifestly  untenable. 

Genera  and  species  are  not  abstractions;  they  are  real, 
though  subsisting  never  apart  from  individuals.  Their  real- 
ity is  evinced  by  the  process  called  generation,  by  which 
every  kind  generates  its  like.  The  race  continues  itself,  and 
does  not  die  with  the  individual.  Men  die,  humanity  sur- 
vives. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  with  Plato  individuals  are 
mimetic,  and  exist  as  individuals  by  participation  of  the 
idea,  if  we  assume  ideas  are  genera  and  species,  and  cre- 
ated after  the  models  or  archetypes  in  the  divine  mind ;  but 
it  will  not  do  to  say  so  when  we  identify  ideas  with  the 
divine  mind,  that  is,  with  God  himself.  We  then  make- 
genera  and  species  ideas  in  God,  and  since  ideas  in  God  arc 
God,  we  identify  them  with  the  divine  essence — a  doctrine 
which  the  Holy  See  has  recently  condemned,  and  which 
would  deny  all  reality  distinguishable  from  God,  and  make 
all  existences  merely  phenomenal,  and  reduce  all  the  catego- 
ries, as  Crisin  does,  to  being  and  phenomenon,  which  is 
pure  pantiieism.     The  idecB  excinplares^  or  archetypes  of 

fenera  and  species,  after  which  God  creates  them,  are  in  the 
ivine  mind,  but  the  genera  and  species,  the  real  universals, 
are  creatures,  and  as  much  so  as  individuals  or  particulars 
themselves.  They  are  creatures  by  the  direct  creation  of 
God,  witliout  the  intervention  of  the  plastic  soul  asserted 
by  Plato,  accepted  by  Cudworth,  and,  in  his  posthumous 
essay  on  the  Alethexis  and  Mimesis,  even  by  Gioberti.  God 
ci*eates  all  living  creatures  in  genera  and  species,  as  the 
Scripture  plainly  hints  when  it  says:  "And  God  said.  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  green  herb,  and  such  as  may  seed, 
and  the  fniit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  klnd^  whicn  may 
have  seed  in  itself  upon  the  earth."  Not  only  in  the 
vegetable  but  also  in  the  animal  world,  each  living  creature 
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brinffs  forth  its  kind — n  fuct  without  which  generation 
would  be  nnintelligiWe,  and  which  our  scientific  men  who 
dream  of  the  formation  of  species  hj  natural  selection,  and 
tire  laboring  hard  to  prove  tliat  man  has  been  devetoped 
from  the  tad|xi|e  or  luonkejr,  would  do  well  to  remember. 

Genera  and  species  are  real,  and  so  far,  if  we  call  them 
ideas,  ideas  or  univei'sals  are  real,  as  Plato  and  the  old 
n'jilistfi  assurted.  But  when  we  understaiKl  by  ideas  or 
nniversals  the  simple  abstractions  or  generalizations  of  the 
essential  qualities  or  attributes  of  tilings,  as  whiteness,  i-edness, 
roundness,  hardness,  beauty,  justice,  goodness,  they  are  real 
only  in  their  conuretos  or  eubject.  Objects  may  be  really 
white,  red.  hard,  heavy;  things  may  be  really  beautiful; 
mrtions  may  be  really  juet,  wise,  and  good;  but  whiit  we 
«ull  beauty,  jualico.  wisaoui,  goodneea,  can  exist  only  a» 
attributes  or  rjualities  of  being,  and  are  real  only  iu  their 
concretes.  They  can  be  reflected  by  creatures,  but  hnve  no 
leolity  as  alffitiiictione.  Abstractions,  as  St  Thomas  t^ys, 
have  a  foundation  in  reality,  because  tlioy  are  formed  by  tlie 
mind  by  way  of  abstraction  from  objects  presented  by 
experience,  and  experience  can  present  only  titat  which  is 
real;  but  as  abstractions  they  are  nullities,  as  Kosceline 
riditly  held. 

It  ia  necessary,  then,  to  distinguish  between  genera  and 
species  and  abstractions,  and  it  would  save  much  confusion 
to  drop  the  name  of  ideas  as  applied  to  them,  and 
even  as  njiplied  to  the  intermediary  world  supposed 
to  be  inserted  between  the  object  and  subject,  as  that 
world  is  commonly  represented.  This  intermediary 
world,  we  tliink,  has  been  successfully  assailed  by  the 
Scottish  school,  as  ordinarily  understood;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  the  scholastics  meant  by  it  what  is  commonly 
supposed.  These  intermediary  ideas,  or  intelligible  s[>eciea, 
«eem  to  us  in  St.  Thomas  to  perform  in  intellectual  appre- 
hension the  oHice  performed  by  light  in  oxtenial  vision,  and 
to  be  very  defensible.  They  are  not  the  understanding 
itself,  but  thoy  are,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  light  of  the  undei standing.  St.  Thomas  holds  that  we 
know  by  similitude.  But  God,  he  says,  is  the  similitude 
of  nil  tiling  l}eus  est  stmt liiuiio  ^TTinium  rervm.  Now  say, 
with  him  and  nil  great  theologians,  rhat  God,  who  is  light 
itself,  iw  rlif  l!ght  of  the  understanding,  the  light  of  reason, 
the  tnie  light  tlmt  ligliteth  every  man  cnmiiig  into  this 
world,  and  the  whole  ditUculty  ia  solved,  and  the  scholafitioa 
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and  the  philosophy  so  long  taught  in  our  Catholic  schools 
and  seminaries  are  freed  at  once  from  the  censures  so  freely 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Scottish  school  and  others.  We 
suspect  that  we  sliali  lind  seldom  any  reason  to  dissent  from 
the  scholastic  philosophy  as  represented  by  St.  Thomas^ 
when  once  we  really  understand  it,  and  adjust  it  to  our  own 
hibits  of  thought  and  expression. 

Supposing  this  interpretation  to  be  admissible,  the  Scottish 
school,  after  all,  must  modify  its  doctrine  that  we  know 
things  directly  and  immediately ;  for  as  in  external  things 
liglit  is  necessary  as  the  medium  of  vision,  why  should  not 
an  intelligible  light  be  necessary  as  the  medium  of  the 
intellectual  apprehension  of  intelligibles  ?  Now,  as  this 
light  has  in  it  the  similitude  of  the  things  apprehensible  by 
it,  and  is  for  that  same  reason  light  to  our  understanding,  it 
may,  as  Plato  held,  very  properly  be  expressed  by  the  word 
idea^  which  means  likeness,  image,  or  representation.  The 
error  of  Plato  would  not  then  be  in  holding  that  we  know 
OXi\j  per  ideam  or  per  similitudin^m^  but  in  confounding 
Creator  and  creature,  and  recognizing  nothing  except  the 
idea  either  to  know  or  to  be  known.  On  this  interpretation, 
the  light  may  be  identical  with  the  object,  or  it  may  not  be. 
Being  is  its  own  light,  and  is  intelligible  per  se ;  objects 
distinguishable  from  being  are  not,  and  are  intelligible  only 
in  the  light  of  being,  or  a  light  distinguishable  from  tlicm- 
selves.  As  being  in  its  full  sense  is  God,  we  may  say  with 
Malebranche  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  but  must  add, 
and  by  the  light  of  God^  or  in  Deo  et  per  Deum. 

Assuming  ideas  as  the  light  by  which  we  see  to  be  the 
real  doctrine  of  the  scholastics,  we  can  readily  understand 
the  relation  of  ideas  to  the  peripatetic  categories  or  predic- 
aments, or  forms  under  which  all  objects  are  and  must  be 
apprehended,  and  thus  connect  the  old  quarrel  of  the  phi- 
losophers with  their  present  quarrel.  The  categories, 
according  to  the  Platonists,  are  ideas;  according  to  the 
peripatetics,  they  are  the  forms  of  the  mundwi  logicuSj 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  tiiey  distinguish  from  the  muiidn9 
physicus.  The  Scottish  school  having  demolished  this  mun- 
dus  logicus,  by  exploding  the  doctrine  of  intermediary  ideas 
which  compose  it,  if  we  take  that  world  as  formal,  and  fail 
to  indentify  it  with  the  divine  light,  the  question  comes  up, 
Are  the  categories  or  self-evident  truths  which  precede  all 
experience,  and  without  which  no  fact  of  experience  is  pos- 
sible, really  objective,  or  only  subjective?     Ihe  question  is, 
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if  we  duly  consider  it,  Is  the  light  by  which  we  see  or  know 
on  the  side  of  the  subject  or  on  that  of  the  object?  Or,  in 
other  words,  are  things  intelligible  because  we  know  them, 
or  do  we  know  them  because  they  are  intelligible?  Thus 
stated,  the  question  seems  to  be  no  question  at  all ;  but  it  is 
made  a  very  serious  question,  ana  on  the  answer  to  it 
depends  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  St.  Anselm's  argument. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  scliolas- 
tics  as  represented  by  bt.  Thomas  really  mean  by  their  phan- 
tasms and  int<jlligible  species,  or  intermediary  ideas  by 
wliich  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  sensibles  and  intelligi- 
bles,  simply  the  mediating  li^it  furnished  by  God  himself, 
who  is  himself  light  and  the  rather  of  lights.  In  this  case 
the  light  is  objective,  and  by  illumining  the  object  renders 
it  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  intelligent. 
But  Reid,  who  denied  intermediary  ideas,  seemed  to  suppose 
that  the  light  emanates  from  the  subject,  and  that  it  is 
our  powers  that  render  the  object  intelligible.  Hence  he 
calls  the  categories  first  principles  of  science,  constituent 
principles  of  belief,  or  common  sense,  and  sometimes  constit- 
uent principles  of  human  nature.  He  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed that  all  the  light  and  activity  is  on  the  side  of  the 
subject,  forgetting  that  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not,  or  that  the  light  shines, 
and  the  darkness  does  not  compress  it,  or  hinder  it  from 
shining,  without  our  perceiving  it  or  the  objects  it  illumines. 

Kant,  a  German,  but,  on  one  side,  of  Scottish  descent, 
adopts  the  principles  of  Reid,  but  sets  them  forth  with 
greater  precision  and  more  scientific  depth.  Denying  with 
Keid  the  mediating  ideas,  he  makes  the  categories,  which, 
accordinjj  to  Aristotle,  are  forms  of  the  munaus  lor/ictis,  or 
intermeaiary  world,  forms  of  the  subject  or  the  subjective 
laws  of  thought  He  does  not  say  with  Rosceline  that  they 
are  mere  words,  with  Abelard  that  they  are  mere  concep- 
tions, nor  with  St.  Thomas  that  they  arc,  taken  as  uni- 
versals,  conceptions  cum  fnndamento  in  re^  but  forms  of  the 
reason,  understanding,  and  sensibility,  without  any  objective 
validity.  They  are  not  derivable  from  experience,  because 
without  them  no  experience  is  possible.  Without  what  he 
calls  synthetic  judgments  a  priori^  such  as.  Every  phenom- 
enon that  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause,  which  includes 
the  judgment  of  cause,  of  universal  cause,  and  of  necessary 
cause,  we  can  form  no  synthetic  judgment  a  posteriori. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  the  categories,  what  some  philoso- 
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phers  call  first  principles,  necessary  truths,  necessary  ideas, 
without  which  we  ao  not  and  cannot  think,  are  inherent 
forms  of  the  subject,  and  are  constitutive  of  reason  and 
understanding,  lie  thus  placed  tlie  intelligibleness  of 
things  in  the  elemental  constitution  of  the  subject,  whence 
it  follows  that  the  subject  may  be  its  own  object,  or  think 
without  thinking  any  thing  distinct  from  itself.  We 
think  God,  man,  and  nature,  not  because  they  are,  and  think 
them  as  we  do,  not  because  they  are  really  such  as  we  think 
them,  but  because  such  is  our  mental  constitution,  and  we 
are  compelled  by  it  to  think  them  as  wo  do.  This  the  reader 
must  see  is  hardly  disguised  scepticism,  and  Kant  never 
pretended  to  the  contrary.  The  only  e.^ape  from  scepticism, 
he  himself  contends,  is  to  fall  back  from  the  pure  or  specula- 
tive reason  on  the  practical  reason,  or  the  moral  necessities 
of  our  nature,  and  yield  to  the  moral  imperative,  which 
commands  us  to  believe  in  (lod,  nature,  and  duty. 

Kant  has  been  followed  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
who  differ  more  or  less  from  one  another,  but  all  follow  the 
fundamental  principle  he  asserted,  and  end  in  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  identity  of  subject  and  object.  ^^  Cogito^ergo 
sum^^^  said  Descartes:  *'I  think,  therefore  I  am."  "To 
think,"  used  to  say  our  old  friend  Bronson  Alcott,  "  is  to 
thing  /  to  thing  is  to  give  or  produce  reality.  My  thought 
is  creative:  1  think,  therefore  I  am  ;  I  think  God,  therefore 
he  is ;  nature,  and  therefore  nature  exists.  1  by  thinking 
make  them,  that  is,  th'aig  them,  render  them  real."  No 
bad  statement,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  development  Kant's 
doctrine  received  from  his  disciple  Fichte.  The  only  defect 
is  that  his  later  disciples,  instead  of  making  thought  creative, 
have  made  it  identical  with  the  object.  St.  Anselm  says: 
"  I  think  most  perfect  being,  therefore  most  perfect  being  is ;" 
and  so  does  I)escartes,  only  Descartes  substitutes  God  for 
most  perfect  being;  but  St.  Anselm  never  said  it  in  the 
sense  that  most  perfect  being  is  because  I  by  my  thought 
make  it.  Only  a  modern  transcendent^dist  gone  to  seed 
could  say  that.  The  trouble  witli  this  whole  scheme  is  that 
it  puts  me  in  the  jdace  of  God,  and  makes  me  myself  God, 
which  1  am  quite  sure  I  am  not.  It  would  be  much  more 
philosophical  to  say:  1  exist,  therefore  I  think;  I  think 
being  because  it  is,  not  that  it  is-because  I  think  it.  Things 
do  not  exi.st  becauK*  we  think  tlicm,  but  we  think  them 
because  they  exist ;  they  are  not  intelligible  beciiuse  we 
think  them,  but  wxj  think  tlu^m  because  they  are  intelligible. 
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Tet  the  germ  of  our  friend  Alcott's  pliilosophy  waaiii  Kant's- 
■doctrine,  which  places  the  foniia  of  the  thought  in  the  sub- 
ject iiibtead  of  the  object. 

Whetlier  the  catcgoriee,  asgivenbj  Aristotle,  are  inexact, 
as  liaut  alleges,"  or  whether,  as  given  by  Kant  himself,  they 
are  reducible  in  nunilier  to  two,  aa  M.  Cousin  pretends,  or 
U>  one,  as  Rosmiui  maintains,  enters  not  into  the  present 
enquiry,  which  ru-lates  not  to  tlieir  number,  but  their  objec- 


tive reitlity.  Xant  lu  regard  to  philosophy  liss  done  simply 
what  Keid  did,  only  ho  has  donu  it  better  or  more  scientif- 
ically.    He  has  fully  demonstrated  tJiat  in  every  fact   of 


uxperience  there  eoten  a  non-empirical  element,  and,  if  he 
holds  with  Leibnitz  that  that  elcmout  is  the  human  under- 
standing itaelf,  lie  has  still  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  an 
abstraction  or  gcneniUzatiou  of  the  concrete  qualities  of  the 
objects  pi-escntwd  by  experience. 

Take  the  ideas  ur  categories  of  the  necessary,  the 
perfect,  the  universal,  the  infinite,  the  perfect,  the 
immutable,  the  eternal.  These  ideas,  it  is  willingly  con- 
«wlt;d.  uever  exist  in  the  human  mind,  or  are  never  tliought, 
without  their  opposites,  the  contingent,  tiie  finite,  the  imper- 
fect, tUe  particular,  llio  variable,  the  temporal ;  but  they  do 
not,  even  in  our  tliought,  depend  on  tliem,  and  are  not 
derived  or  derivable  fiom  them  by  abstraction  or  general- 
ization. Take  the  synthetic  judgment  instanced  by  Kant, 
Evei'y  thing  that  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The 
idea  of  cause  itself,  iluute  has  shown,  is  not  derivable  from 
any  fact  of  experience,  and'  Reid  and  Kant  say  the  same. 
The  notion  we  liave  of  power  which  founds  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  that  what  we  call  the  cause  actuallv 
produces  or  places  the  effect,  these  philosophers  tell  us,  is 
not  an  object  of  experience,  and  is  not,  obtainable  from  any 
empirical  facta.  Experience  gives  only  the  relation  of  what 
we  call  cause  and  etfect  in  time,  that  is,  the  i-clatiun  of  ante- 
oedeiice  and  eoni^cqucnce.  Main  do  Uiran  and  Victor  Cousin, 
it  is  true,  deny  this,  and  maintain  tliat  the  idea  of  cause 
is  derived  from  tiic  acts  of  our  own  will,  which  we  arc  con- 
scious of  in  ourselves,  and  which  not  merely  precede  their 
effects,  but  actually  pi-oduce  them.  We  will  to  raise  our 
ann,  and  even  if  our  arm  bo  paralytic  or  held  down  by  a 
stronger  than  ourself,  so  that  we  camiot  raise  it,  we  still  by 
willing  produce  an  effect,  tlie  volition  to  raise  it,  which  ia 
ooue  the  less  real  because,  owing  to  external  circumstunees 
uot  under  our  control,  it  does  not  pass  beyond  our  own 
interior. 
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.  But  even  granting  this,  how  from  this  particular  act  of 
causation  conchido  universal  cause,  or  even  from  universal 
cause  necessary  cause  ?  We  by  willing  produce  the  volition 
to  raise  our  arm,  therefore  every  thing  that  begins  to  exist 
must  have  a  cause.  The  argument  from  the  particular  to 
tlie  universal,  non  volets  say  the  logicians,  and  still  less  'the 
argument  from  the  contingent  to  tlie  necessary. 

Take  the  idea  of  the  perfect.  That  we  have  the  idea  or 
category  in  the  mind  is  mdisputable,  and  it  evidently  is  not 
derivable  by  abstraction  or  generalization  from  the  facts  of 
experience.  We  have  experience  only  of  imperfect  things, 
and  no  generalizing  of  imperfection  can  give  perfection. 
Indeed,  without  the  category  of  the  perfect,  the  imperfect 
cannot  be  tluuight.  We  think  a  thing  imperfect,  that  is, 
judge  it  to  be  imperfect — and  every  thought  is  a  judgment, 
and  contains  an  affirmation — because  it  falls  short  of  the 
ideal  standard  with  which  the  mind  compares  it.  The 
universal  is  not  derivable  from  the  particular,  forthe  partic- 
ular is  not  conceivable  without  the  univei'sal.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  immutable,  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  the  one, 
or  unity. 

By  abstraction  or  generalization  we  simply  consider  in  the 
concrete  a  particular  property,  quality,  or  attribute  by  itself,, 
and  take  it  in  universOj  without  regard  to  any  thing  else  in 
the  concre  e  thing.  It  must  then  be  a  real  property,  qualitpTr 
or  attribute  of  the  concrete  tliinc:,  or  the  abstraction  will 
have  no  foundation  in  reality.  IJut  the  universal  is  no 
property,  quality,  or  attribute  of  particulars,  the  immutable 
of  mutables,  the  eternal  of  things  temporar}^  the  necessary 
of  contingents,  the  infinite  of  finites,  or  unity  of  multiples, 
otherwise  particulars  would  be  universals,  mutables  immu- 
tables,  temporals  eternals,  contingents  necessaries,  finite^ 
infinites,  and  multiples  one — a  manifest  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  generalization  or  abstraction  of  particulars  is 
particularity,  of  mutables  is  mutability,  of  temporals  tem- 
porality, of  contingents  contingency,  of  finites  finiteness,  of 
multiples  plurality  or  multiplicity.  The  overlooking  of  this 
obvious  fact,  and  regarding  the  universal,  immutable,  eter- 
nal, &c.,  as  abstractions  or  generalizations  of  particulars, 
mutables,  temporals,  and  so  on,  has  given  birth  to  the  pan- 
theistic philosophy,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
sophistical. 

The  ideas  or  categories  of  the  universal,  the  immutable, 
and  tlie  eternal,  the  necessary,  the  infinite,  the  one  or  unity. 


2!)1) 

I  are  bo  far  from  being  abstractions  from  particalar  concretes 
[  that  in  point  of  fact  we  cannot  even  think  things  as  partio- 
[  nlar,  cliangcablc,  tempoml,  contingent,  linite,  or  multiple 
without   them.     Ilenco,   they   are   calied   necessary   ideas, 
becanse  without  them  no  synthetic  judgment  a  posteriori 
or  fact  of  experience  is  possible.     They  are  not  abstractions 
formed  by  tlie  human  mind  by  contemplating  concrete  things, 
because  the  human  mind  cannot  operate  or  even  exist  with- 
out them,  and  without  them  human   intelligence,  even   if 
Bupposahio,  could  not  differ  from  the  intelligence  of  the 
,  brute,  which,  though  many  eminent  men  in  modem  science 
are  endeavoring  to  prove  it,  cannot  be  accepted,  becanse  in 
proving  we  should  disprove  it. 

TliB  question  now  for  pliilosophy  to  answer,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is.  Are  these  ideas  or  categories,  which 
precede  and  enter  into  every  fact  of  experience,  forms  of 
the  subject  or  hnman  understanding,  as  Kant  alleges,  or  are 
they  objective  and  real,  and,  though  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  the  human  mind,  are  yet  really  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  independent  of  it,  as  much  so  aa  if  no 
'  human  mind  had  been  created  ?     Tiiis  is  the  problem. 

St.  Thomas  evidently  holds  them  to  be  objective,  for  he 
[  bolds  them  to  be  necessary  and  self-evident  principles,  prin- 
I  cJples /wr  ee  noittf  as  may  be  seen  in  his  answer  t(i  the  ijues- 
I  tion,  tftrum  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  notiimf  and  we  need 
'  strong;  reasons  to  induce  us  to  dissent  from  any  philosoph- 
ical conclusion  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.     Morenvor.  Ivant  by 
no  moans  proves  )iis  own  conclusion,  that  they  are  forms  of 
tlie  subject.     All  he  proves  is  that  there  Is  and  can  be  no 
fact  of  (luman  knowledge  without  them,  which  may  1)0  true 
without  their  being  subjective.     lie  proves,  if  you  wilt,  that 
I  ther  are  constituent  principles  of  tlio  human  understandings 
'  in  the  sense  that  the  human  understanding  cannot  exist  and 
operate  without  their  initiative  and  concurrence;   but  tliis 
no  more  proves  tliat  they  are  forms  of  the  subject  than  the 
fact  that  the  creature  can  neither  exist  nor  act  without  the 
creative  and  concurrent  act  of  the  Creator  proves  that  the 
Creator  is  an  inherent  law  or  form  of  the  creatnre.     To  onr 
mind,  Kant  confirms  a  conclnsion  contrary  to  his  own.    His 
masterly  Criiik  tier  reinen  Yeriiunft  establishes  simply  thia 
fact,  that  man's  own  subj'ective  reason  alone  does  not  suffice 
for  science,  and  that  man,  in  science  as  in  existence,  is 
dependent  on  that  which  is  not  himself;  or,  in  a  word,  that 
man  depends  on  the  intoUigibleness  of  the  object,  or  that 
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M'hich  renders  it  intelligible,  to  be  himself  intelligent,  or 
knowing.  Man  is,  no  doubt,  created  with  the  power  or 
faculty  of  intelligence,  but  that  power  or  faculty  is  not  the 
power  or  faculty  to  know  without  an  intelligible  object,  or 
to  know  what  is  not  knowable  independently  of  it.  Hence, 
from  Kant's  facts,  we  conclude  that  the  ideas  or  cateorories, 
without  which  no  object  is  intelligible  and  no  fact  of  intelli- 
gence possible,  are  not  subjective,  but  objective,  real,  and 
independent  of  the  subject. 

The  matter  is  simple  enou";h  if  we  look  at  it  freed  from 
the  obscurity  with  which  philosophers  have  surrounded  it 
Thought  is  a  complex  fact,  the  joint  product  of  subject  and 
object.  God  is  his  own  object,  because  he  is  self-existent 
and  self-sutKcing:  is  in  himself,  as  say  the  theologians,  oe^w* 
purissimas^  most  pure  act,  which  permits  us  up  to  a  certain 
point  to  understand  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  and 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  God,  being  self-existent 
and  self-sufficing,  needs  and  can  receive  nothing  from  with- 
out his  own  most  perfect  being.  But  man  is  a  dependent 
being,  a  creature,  and  does  not  and  cannot  suffice  in  himself 
for  either  his  ow^n  existence  or  his  own  intelligence.  He 
cannot  think  by  himself  alone  or  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  object,  which  is  not  himself.  If  the  concurrence  of  the 
object  be  essential  to  the  production  of  our  thought,  then 
that  concurrence  must  be  active,  for  a  passive  concurrence 
is  the  same  as  no  concurrence  at  all.  Then  the  object  must 
be  active,  therefore  real,  for  what  is  not  real  cannot  act  or 
be  active.  Then  the  object  in  our  thought  is  not  and  cannot 
be  ourself,  but  stands  over  against  us.  Now,  we  know  that 
we  think  those  ideas,  and  tiiat  they  are  the  object  in  our 
thought  without  which  we  ca.inot  think  at  all.  Therefore, 
they  are  objective  and  real,  and  neither  ourself  nor  our 
creations,  as  are  abstractions. 

This  conclusion  is  questioned  only  by  those  persons  who 
have  not  duly  considered  the  fact  that  there  can  bo  no 
thouglit  without  both  subject  and  object,  and  that  man  can 
never  he  his  own  object.  To  assume  that  he  can  act,  think, 
or  know  witii  himself  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
that  which  is  not  himself  and  is  independent  of  him,  is  to 
deny  his  dependence  and  assume  him  to  be  God — a  conclu- 
sion which  some  thuik  follows  from  the  famous  ^^  Cogito^ 
ergo  sum  "*  of  Descartes,  and  which  is  accepted  and  defended 
by  the  w^liole  German  pantheistic  school  of  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  as  atheism  w^as  in  the  last  century,  so  pantheism  is 
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in  the  present  centnry  the  real  enemy  philosophy  has  ta 
combat.  In  concluding  the  reality  of  the  object  from  the 
fact  that  we  think  it,  we  are  far  from  pretending  that 
thought  cannot  ierr ;  but  the  error  is  not  in  regard  to  what 
we  really  think,  but  in  regard  to  that  which  we  do  not 
think,  but  infer  from  our  thought  We  think  only  what  is 
intelligible,  and  what  is  intelligible  is  real,  and  therefore 
true,  for  falsehood,  being  unreal,  is  unintelligible,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  thought.  But  in  converting  our  thought 
into  a  proposition,  we  may  include  in  the  proposition  not 
only  what  we  thought,  but  what  we  did  not  think.  Hence 
the  part  of  error,  which  is  always  the  part  not  of  knowledge, 
but  of  ignorance.  It  is  so  we  understand  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Thomas.* 

These  considerations  authorize,  or  we  are  much  mistaken, 
the  conclusion  that  the  ideas  or  categories,  which  the  school- 
men hold  to  be  forms  of  the  intermediary  or  logical  world, 
and  Kant  to  be  forms  of  the  subject,  are  objective  and  real, 
and  either  the  intelligible  object  itself  or  the  objective  light 
by  which  it  is  rendered  intelligible  or  knowable.  Plato,^ 
Aristotle,  and  the  scholastics,  if  we  have  not  misapprehended 
them,  regard  them,  in  explaining  the  fact  of  knowledge, 
rather  as  the  light  which  illumines  the  object  than  the  object 
itself.  Yet,  when  the  object  is  intelligible  in  itself,  or  by 
its  own  light,  St.  Thomas  clearly  identifies  it  with  the 
object,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  object  only  when  the 
oljject  is  not  intelligible  per  se.  Thus,  he  maintains  with 
St.  Augustine  that  God  knows  things  peyideamj  but  to  the 
objection  that  God  knows  them  by  his  essence,  he  answera 
that  God  in  his  own  essence  is  the  similitude,  that  is,  the 
idea,  of  all  things :  Unde  idea  in  Deo  nihil  e^t  aliud  qiiam 
essentia  Dei  riiei'efore,  idea  in  God  is  nothing  else  than 
the  essence  of  God.f 

The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  is  that  all  knowledge  is  by 
ideas,  in  the  sense  of  image,  likeness,  or  similitude.  In  God 
the  idea,  image,  likeness,  or  similitude,  the  species  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  divine  essence,  for  he  is  in   his 

*  Vide  St.  Augustine,  in  lib.  Ixxxiii.  Qq.,  quflest.  xxi!.,  and  St.  Thomas, 
Summa  Theol.,  p.  1.  quoest.  xvii.  a.  3  in  c.  The  words  of  St.  Augustine 
are  *'  O/nntH  qui  faUitur,  id  quo  fcULUur,  non  inlelligit"  Uence  the  intel- 
lect is  always  true. 

t  Summa  Thcol.,  p.  1.  quoest.  xv.  a.  1  ad  3.  The  question  is  de  IdHn, 
and  we  think  the  reader,  by  consulting  what  St.  Thomas  says  In  the 
body  of  the  article,  will  agree  that,  though  we  have  used  a  different 
phraseology,  we  Imve  simply  given  his  sense. 
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essence  similUtulo  omnium  rerum.  Now,  though  we  are 
created  after  the  idea  exempl^ir^is^  or  model  eternal  in  liis 
essence,  and  therefore  in  our  degree  copy  or  imitate  him, 
we  have  not  in  ns  the  types  or  models  of  all  things,  are  not 
in  ourselves  similitudo  omnium,  rerum^  and  therefore  are 
not  intelligent  in  ourselves  alone.  The  ideas  by  which 
things  are  intelligible  and  we  intelligent  must  be  distinct 
from  us,  and  exist  independent  of  us.  As  no  creature  any 
more  than  we  has  in  itself  the  likeness  of  all  things,  or  is  in 
itself  its  own  idea  exemplxi)^^  no  creature  can  be  in  itself 
alone  intelligible.  Hence  what  the  schoolmen  call  idea  or 
intelligible  species  must  be  equally  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  object  wlien  the  object  is  aliquid  creatumy 
or  creature.  Hence,  while  both  the  created  subject  and  the 
created  object  depend  on  the  idea,  the  one  to  be  intelligible, 
the  other  to  be  intelligent,  the  idea,  intelligible  species,  the 
light — as  we  prefer  to  say — is  independent  of  them  both. 
The  idea  in  re  is  not  something  intermediary  between  sub- 
ject and  object,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  the  light  tliat 
intervenes  between  them,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
knowledge  in  creatures.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  scholastics,  as  represented  by  St.  Thomas, 
and  is,  in  our  judgment,  indisputable. 

We  call  the  idea,  regarded  as  intervening  in  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  the  light,  and  thus  avoid  the  question  whether 
all  knowledge  is  by  similitude  or  not.  It  may  be  that  the 
idea  is  light  because  it  contains  the  image  or  likeness  of  the 
object,  but  that  seems  to  us  a  question  more  curious  tKan 
practically  important.  We  cannot  see  that  the  explication 
of  the  mystery  of  knowing  is  carried  any  further  by  calling 
the  idea  image  or  similitude  than  by  simply  calling  it  the 
intelligible  light.  The  Platonists  and  peripatetics  seem  to 
us  to  come  no  nearer  the  secret  of  knowledge  by  so  calling 
it  than  do  our  philosophers  to  the  secret  of  external  vision, 
when  they  tell  us  that  we  do  not  see  the  visible  object  itself, 
but  its  image  painted  by  the  external  light  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye.  How  do  we  see  the  image  or  picture,  and  connect 
it  with  the  external  object?  When  we  have  called  the 
object  or  the  idea  light,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  said  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  point,  and  to  retain  substantialh'  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  ideas,  or  intelligible  sp»  cies,  which 
asserts,  we  add,  by  the  way,  what  is  perhaps  very  true,  but 
which  after  all  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  secret  of  knowl- 
edge, or  the  explanation  of  how  in  the  last  analysis  we  do  or 
can  know  at  all. 
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now  WO  do  or  can  know  seems  to  nsan  inexplicable  mys- 
tery, as  is  oui"  existence  itself.  That  we  do  know  is  certain. 
Every  man  knows,  and  in  knowing  knows  that  lie  knows; 
but  liow  Ite  kuows  no  miin  knows.  To  deny  is  as  mncli  an 
act  of  reason  as  is  to  affirm,  and  no  one  can  deny  witliont 
knowing  tlmt  lie  denies.  Men  may  doiilit  many  tilings,  Imt 
miiversiil  donlit  is  a  sinipio  impossibility,  for  wlioever doubts 
knows  tliat  he  doubts,  and  never  doubts  that  he  doubts  or 
that  doulit  is  doubting.  In  all  things  and  in  all  science  we 
arrive  at  last,  if  wo  tliink  long  and  deep  enongli,  at  a  mys- 
tery wliich  it  is  in  no  Imman  power  to  deny  or  to  explain, 
ana  whioh  is  explicable  only  in  God  by  his  divine  science. 
Uence  it  is  that  philosophy  never  fully  snfliceG  for  itself, 
and  always  needs  to  be  sn  pplementcd  by  revelation,  as  natnre 
to  attain  its  end  must  not  only  bo  redeemed  from  tlio  fall, 
but  supplemented  by  grace.  Man  ncversnffices  for  himself, 
since  his  very  being  is  not  in  himself;  and  bowi  then,  shall 
philosophy,  wliieli  is  liis  creation,  suffice  for  itself!  Let 
pliilosopliy  go  as  far  as  it  can,  but  let  the  philosopher  never 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  human  reason  will  ever  be  able 
to  cxplaia  itself.  The  secret  as  of  all  things  is  in  God  and 
with  liim.     Would  jnan  be  God,  the  creature  the  Creator) 

If  we  have  £ei?,ed  the  sense  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  as 
represented  by  St.  Thomas,  and  are  right  in  understanding 
by  the  intelligible  species  of  the  schoolmen  the  light  liy 
which  the  object  is  intelligible,  therefore  the  object  it^eff 
when  the  object  is  intelligible  per  se,  and  the  intelligible 
light  when  it  is  not,  the  ideal  is  objective  and  real,  and  both 
tlie  old  quarrel  and  the  new  are  voided.  Abstractions  are 
null;  genen  and  species  are  real,  but  creatures;  ideas,  as 
tlio  iutclligibie  light  by  which  we  know,  are  not  forms  of 
the  Biibjcct,  but  oojcctive  and  real,  and  in  fact  the  liglit  of 
tlie  divine  being,  wliich,  intelligible  by  itself,  is  the  intelli- 
gibility of  all  created  existenees.  St.  Ansebn's  argument  is, 
tlien,  rigidly  sound  and  conclusive:  we  think  most  perfect 
being  in  re ;  and  therefore  such  being  is,  or  wo  could  not 
tliink  it,  since  what  is  not  cannot  bo  thonglit.  If  the  most 
perfect  Wing,  a  gnater  tlian  which  and  the  contrary  of 
which  cannot  be  thought,  be  only  in  our  thonglit.  then  we  are 
oureelf  greater  tlian  the  most  perfect  licing,  and  our  thonglit 
becomes  the  criterion  of  perfection,  and  wo  are  greater  than 
God,  ami  can  judge  him. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  ideal  is  real.  The 
ideas  of  the  universal,  the  infinite,  the  perfect,  the  ncces- 
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sary,  the  iimnutable,  the  eternal,  cannot  be  either  the  intelli- 
gible object  or  the  intelligible  light,  unless  they  are  being. 
As  abstractions,  or  as  abstracted  from  being,  they  are  sim- 
ple nullities.  To  think  them  is  to  think  real,  universal, 
infinite,  perfect,  necessary,  immutable,  and  eternal  being,  the 
ens  perfectiashnnin  of  St.  Anselm,  the  ens  necessanHm-  et 
re/ile  of  the  theologians,  a  greater  than  which  or  the  contrary 
of  which  can  not  be  thought.  That  this  ens^  intuitively 
affirmed  to  every  intellect,  is  God,  is  amply  shown  in  our 
other  papers,  and  also  that  ens  or  being  creates  existences,, 
and  hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  show  it  over  again. 

]3ut  it  will  not  do  to  say,  as  many  do,  that  we  have  intui- 
tion of  God.  The  idea  is  intuitive  ;  and  we  know  by  intui- 
tion that  which  is  God,  and  that  he  is  would  be  indemon- 
strable if  we  did  not :  but  we  do  not  know  by  intuition  that 
what  is  affirmed  or  presented  in  intuition  is  God.  When 
Descartes  says,  ''  I  tliink  God,  therefore  God  is,"  he  misap- 
prehends St.  Anselm,  and  assumes  what  is  not  tenable.  St 
Anselm  does  not  say  he  thinks  God,  and  therefore  God  is; 
he  says,  "I  tliink  most  perfect  being,  a  greater  than  which, 
cannot  be  thought,"  and  therefore  most  perfect  being  is.  The 
intuition  is  not  God,  but  most  perfect  Iwing.  So  the  ideal 
formula,  enscreat  exlst^ntias^  would  be  indefensible,  if  J)eus 
were  substituted  for  ens^  and  it  read,  God  creates  existences. 
That  is  true,  and  ejis^  no  doubt,  is  Deus  j  but  we  know  not 
that  by  intuition,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  undei*8tand  St. 
Augustine,  who  seems  to  teach  that  we  know  that  God  is  by 
intuition,  in  any  otlier  sense  tlian  that  we  have  intuition  of 
that  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  God.  We  know  by 
intuition  that  wliich  is  God,  but  not  that  it  is  God. 

St.  Thomas  seems  to  us  to  set  this  matter  right  in  his 
answer  to  the  question,  Utruni  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  notamf 
He  holds  that  etis  is  per  se  notani^  or  self-evident,  and  that 
first  principles  in  knowing,  as  well  as  in  being,  evidence 
themselves,  but  denies  that  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  noturriy 
He  holds  that  ens  is  per  se  iiotum,  or  self-evident,  and  that 
first  principles  in  knowing.  a.s  well  as  in  being,  evidence 
themselves,  but  denies  that  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  notum^ 
because  the  meaning  of  the  word  Deus  or  God  is  not  self- 
evident  and  known  by  all.  Ilis  own  words  are:  Dica 
ergo  hmo  proposition  Dkus  kst,  qnantam  tn  se  est^per  se 
nota  esty  quia  prip/li'*atuni  est  ideia  cam.  sithjecto,'  Detcs  enim 
6st  suuin  esse,  ut  infra  patehiL     Hod  quia  nos  non  scitnits 
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de  Deo  QUID  hst,  non  est  nobis  jper  se  nota^  sed  indiget 
demonstrari!^ 

St.  Thomas  adds,  indeed,  Sed  indiget  dem^nstrari  per 
ea  qu(B  sunt  niagis  nota  quoad,  nos^  et  mimes  nota  quoad 
naiuram^  scilicet  per  effeciuSj  but  this  is  easily  explained. 
The  saint  argues  that  it  is  not  self-evident  that  God  is, 
because  it  is  not  self-evident  what  lie  is;  for,  according  to 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  a  thing  is, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  its  quidity,  since  without  knowing 
what  the  thing  is  we  cannot  know  tliat  it  is.  What  God  is 
can  be  demonstrated  only  by  his  works,  and  that  it  can  be  so 
demonstrated  St.  Paul  assures  us,  llom.  i,  20:  Invisihilia 
ipsivs,  a  creaiura  mundi,  per  ea  qum  facta  sunt^  intellecta^ 
conspiciicntur :  sempitcma  quoque  ejus  virtus  et  divinitas  : 
or  as  we  venture  to  English  it:  "The  invisible  things  of 
God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  divinity,  are  clearly  seen 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  being  understood  (or 
known)  by  the  things  that  are  made."  St.  Paul  appeals  to 
the  things  that  are  made  not  to  prove  that  God  is,  but  to 
show  what  he  is,  or  rather,  if  we  may  so  express  ourself,  to 
prove  that  he  is  God,  and  leaves  us,  as  docs  St.  Thomas,  to 
prove,  with  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ansel m,  Feuelon,  and  others^ 
that  he  is,  bv  the  argument  derived  from  intuitive  ideas,  or 
first  principles,  commonly  called  the  argumentum  a  pnori^ 
though  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  ultimate  or  universal  in  science  than  is  God  himseli, 
or,  rather,  that  which  is  God. 

The  ideal  formula  is  true,  for  it  is  contained  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth,"  and  in  the  first  article  of  the  creed,  "I  believe 
in  one  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  visible 
and  invisible;"  and  what  it  formulates  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
intuitive,  and  the  human  mind  could  not  exist  and  operate  if 
it  were  not  so;  but  the  formula  itself,  or,  rather,  the  form- 
ulation as  an  intellectual  judgment,  is  not  so.  The  judg- 
ment was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  Gentile  philosophy,  whica 
nowhere  asserts  or  recognizes  the  fact  of  creation ;  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  even  of  the  Christian  people, 
who  hold  that  God  creates  the  world  as  an  article  of  faith 
rather  than  as  a  scientific  truth ;  it  is  denied  by  nearly  all 
the  systems  of  philosophy  constructed  by  non-Catholics  even 
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in  onr  own  day,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  sdence, 
unaided  by  revelation,  could  ever  liavo  attained  to  it. 

This  relieves  the  formula  of  the  principal  objections  urged 
against  it.  The  ideas  formulated  are  the  first  principles  in 
science  with  which  all  philosophy  must  commence,  but  the 
formulation,  instead  oi  being  at  the  beginning,  does  not 
always  appear  even  at  its  conclusion.  The  explanations  we 
have  offered  show  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  its 
assertion  and  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas.  Indeed,  the 
formula  in  substance  is  the  common  doctrine  of  all  great 
Catholic  theologians  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  may  be 
seen  to  be  so  if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  understand 
them  and  ourselves.  The  objection,  that  the  doctrine  that 
we  have  intuition  of  most  perfect  being  assumes  that  we 
have  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  even  in  this  life,  cannot 
stand,  because  that  vision  is  vision  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself, 
and  this  asserts  only  intuition  of  him  as  idea,  which  we 
even  know  not  by  intuition  is  God.  The  result  of  our  dis- 
cussion is  to  show  that  the  sounder  and  better  philosophy  of 
our  day  is  in  reality  nothinsj  but  the  philosophy  of  St. 
Anselm  and  St.  Thomas,  wliich  in  substance  has  been 
always,  and  still  is,  tau<^ht  with  more  or  leas  clearness  and 
depth  in  all  our  Catholic  schools. 


VICTOR  COUSIN  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

[From  the  Cathollj  World  for  June,  1867.] 

Tho  papers  some  months  since  announced  tlie  deatli  at 
Paris  01  M.  Victor  Cousin,  tho  well-known  eclectic  philoso- 

flier  and  Orleanist  statesman.  Tho  reestablishment  of  the 
mperial  regime  in  France  had  deprived  him  of  his  politi- 
<;al  career,  never  much  distin^uishea  ;  and  whatever  interest 
he  may  have  continued  to  talce  in  philosophy,  lie  produced, 
as  far  as  wo  are  aware,  no  new  philosophical  work  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  except  prefaces  to  new  editions  of 
his  previous  writings,  or  to  other  writers  whose  works  he 
edited,  and  some  "Rapports"  to  the  Academy,  among 
which  the  most  notable  is  that  on  the  unpublished  works  oi 
Abelard,  preceded  by  a  valuable  introduction  on  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  which  he  afterward  published  in  a 
separate  volume  under  the  title  of  La  Philosophie  Soholas- 
tique, 

M.  Cousin  was  born  at  Paris  in  1792,  and  was,  the  New 
American  Cyclopedia  says,  the  son  of  a  clock  maker,  a 
great  admirer  of  Jean  Jadques  Rousseau,  and  he  was,  of 
course,  brought  up  without  any  religious  faith  or  culture, 
as  were  no  small  portion  of  the  youth  of  France  born  during 
the  Revolution.  Pierre  Leroux  maliciously  accuses  Cousin, 
after  he  had  quarrelled  with  him,  of  having  been,  when 
they  were  fellow-students  together,  a  great  admirer  of 
UAmi  du  PeupUy  the  journal  in  which  Marat  gained  his 
infamous  notoriet3\  His  early  destination  was  literature, 
and  he  was  always  the  litterateur  rather  than  the  philoso- 

fher;  but  early  falling  under  the  influence  of  M.  Royer- 
Jollard,  a  stanch  disciple  of  the  Scottish  school,  founded  by 
Reid  and  closed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  became  master  of  con- 
ferences in  the  Normal  ocliool,  and,  while  yet  very  young, 
professor  of  tho  history  of  philosophy  in  the  Facidte  (lea 
Lettres  at  Paris.  His  course  for  1818,  and  a  part  of  his 
course  for  1819  and  1820,  have  been  published  from  notes 
taken  by  his  pupils.  Being  too  liberal  to  suit  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  suspended  from  his  professorship  in  1824,  but 
was  restored  in  1828,  and  continued  his  lectures  up  to  the 
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Revolution  of  1830.     Since  then  he  has  made  no  important 
contributions  to  philosophical  science. 

The  greater  part  of  M.  Cousin's  philosophical  works  are 
left  as  fragments  or  as  unfinished  courses.  His  course  of 
1829-30  ends  witli  the  sensist  scliool,  and  the  critical  exam- 
ination of  Locke's  Eaaay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
His  translation  of  Plato  was  completed  indeed;  but  tlie 
arguments  or  introductions,  except  to  a  few  of  tlie  Dia- 
logues, and  the  Life  of  Plato  promised,  have  never  appeared. 
He  seems  to  have  exhRustea  his  philosopliical  forces  at  an 
early  day,  and  after  publishing  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
his  previous  writings,  to  liave  devoted  himself  chiefly  to- 
literature,  especially  to  the  literary  history  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  biography  of  certain 
eminent  ladies  tliat  played  a  wevy  distinguished  part  in  the 

Soliticul  intrigues  and  insurrections  of  the  period.  It  ia 
oubtful  if  any  man  living  had  so  thorough  and  minute  a 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  tlie  religious  controversies,  the 
philosophy,  the  politics,  and  the  biography  of  the  period 
irom  the  accession  of  Louis  XII I.  to  the  ena  of  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  and  the  triumph  of  Mazarin  over  his  enemies^ 
as  he  possessed.  His  Duchesse  de  LojigiievilU^  Madame  de 
SabU^  Daohesse  de  Chevreuse^  and  Madame  de  Ilauiefort^ 
and  his  history  of  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  of  the  Frondv?, 
are,  as  literary  works,  unrivalled,  written  with  rare  sim- 
plicity, purity,  grace,  and  delicacy  of  expression  and  style, 
and  have  an  easy  natural  eloquence  and  charm  never  sur- 
passed by  any  writer  even  in  the  French  language.  lie  ha& 
resuscitated  those  great  dames  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  live,  love,  sin,  repent,  and  do  penance  in  his  pages  as 
they  did  in  real  life,  lie  seems,  as  a  Parisian  has  said,  to- 
have  really  fallen  in  love  with  them,  and  to  have  regarded 
eacli  of  them  as  his  mistress,  whose  honor  he  must  defend 
at  the  risk  of  his  hfe. 

The  French,  we  believe,  usually  count  M.  Yillemain  as 
the  most  perfect  master  of  their  beautiful  language ;  but  to 
our  taste  he  was  surpassed  by  Cousin,  if  not  in  the  delicacy 
of  phrase,  which  only  a  Frenchman  born  or  bred  can  appre- 
ciate, in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  style,  as  much  as  he  waa 
in  depth  and  richness  of  feeling,  and  variety  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought.  Cousin  was  by  far  the  greater 
man,  endowed  with  the  richer  genius,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  equally  polished  and  graceful  as  a  writer.  As  a  phil- 
osophical writer,  for  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and  eloquence 
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ho  has  had  no  equal  since  Plato ;  and  he  wrote  on  philosoph- 
ical subjects  with  ease  and  grace,  charmed  and  interested  iiis 
readers  in  the  dryest  and  most  abstruse  speculations  of  meta- 
physics. His  rhetoric  was  captivating  even  if  his  philoso- 
phy was  faulty. 

M.  Cousin  called  his  philosophical  system  eclecticism. 
He  starts  witli  the  assumption  tliat  each  philosopliical  school 
has  its  special  point  of  view,  its  special  truth,  which  the 
otliers  neglect  or  unduly  depress,  and  that  the  true  philoso- 
pher weds  himself  to  no  particular  school,  but  stildies  them 
all  with  impartiality,  accepts  what  each  has  that  is  positive, 
and  rejects  what  each  has  that  is  exclusive  or  negative.  He 
resolves  all  possible  schools  into  four — 1st,  The  Sensist;  2d, 
the  Idealistic — subjectivistic ;  3d,  the  Sceptical;  4th,  the 
Mystic.  Each  of  these  four  systems  has  its  part  of  truth, 
and  its  part  of  error.  Take  the  truth  of  each,  and  exclude 
the  error,  and  you  have  true  philosophy,  and  the  whole  of 
it.  Truth  is  always  something  positive,  affirmative.  What 
then  is  the  truth  of  scepticism,  which  is  a  system  of  pure 
negation,  and  not  only  affirms  nothing,  but  denies  that  any 
thing  can  be  affirmed?  How,  moreover,  can  scepticism, 
which  is  universal  nescience,  be  called  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy? Finally,  if  you  know  not  the  tnitli  in  its  unity  and 
integrity  beforehand,  how  are  you,  in  studying  those  several 
evstems,  to  determine  which  is  the  part  oi  truth  and  which 
the  part  of  error  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  schools,  as  all  sects,  have  their 
part  of  truth,  as  well  as  their  part  of  error ;  for  the  human 
mind  cannot  embrace  pure,  unmixed  error  any  more  than 
the  will  can  pure,  unmixed  evil ;  but  the  eclectic  method  is 
not  the  method  of  constructing  true  philosophy  any  more 
than  it  is  the  method  of  constructing  true  Christian  theol- 
ogy. The  Catholic  acknowledges  willingly  the  truth  which 
the  several  sects  hold  ;  but  he  does  not  derive  it  from  them, 
nor  arrive  at  it  by  studying  their  systems.  He  holds  it 
independently  of  them  ;  ana  having  it  already  in  its  unity 
and  integrity,  he  is  able,  in  studying  them,  to  distinguisn 
what  they  have  that  is  true  from  the  errors  they  mix  up 
with  it.  It  must  be  the  same  with  the  philosopher.  M. 
Cousin  was  not  unaware  of  this,  and  he  finally  asserted 
eclecticism  rather  as  a  method  of  historical  verification,  than 
as  the  real  and  original  method  of  constructing  philosophy. 
The  name  was  therefore  unhappily  chosen,  and  is  now  sel- 
dom heard. 
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Eclecticism  can  never  be  a  pliilosophy.  All  it  can  be  i& 
a  method,  and  is,  as  Consin  held,  a  method  of  verification 
rather  than  of  construction.  Cousin's  own  method  was  not 
the  eclectic,  but  avowedly  the  psychological;  that  is,  by 
careful  observation  and  profound  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  to  attam  to  a  real  ontological  science,  or 
science  of  the  soul,  of  God,  and  nature.  This  method  was 
severely  criticised  by  Schelling  and  other  German  philoso- 
phers, and  has  been  objected  to  by  ontologists  generally,  as 
?iving  not  a  real  ontology,  but  only  a  generalization.  Dr. 
/banning  called  the  God  asserted  by  Cousin  "  a  splendid 
generalization" — a  very  just  criticism,  but  perhaps  not  for 
le  precise  reason  the  eloquent  Unitarian  preacher  assigned 
Cousin  does  not  maintain,  theoretically  at  least,  that  we  can^ 
by  way  of  induction  or  deduction  from  purely  psychological 
facts,  attain  to  a  real  ontological  order.  His  real  error  was 
in  the  misapplication  of  his  method,  which  led  him  to  deny 
what  he  calls  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  and  terms  the 
idea  of  the  true,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of 
the  good,  are  being,  and  therefore  God,  and  to  represent 
tliem  as  the  word  of  God — the  precise  error  which,  GriolHjrti 
rightly  or  wrongly  maintains,  was  committed  by  Rosmini. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Cousin  is  not  on  this  point  very 
clear,  and  that  he  often  speaks  of  ontology  as  an  induction 
from  psychology,  in  which  case  the  God  he  asserts  would  be^ 
for  tlie  reason  Channing  supposes,  only  a  generalization. 

But  we  think  it  is  possible  to  clear  him  from  this  charge, 
BO  far  as  his  intention  went,  and  to  defend  the  psychological 
method  as  he  professed  to  apply  it.  He  professed  to  attain 
to  ontology  from  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  or  the 
facts  revealed  to'consciousncss ;  but  lie  labors  long  and  hard, 
as  does  every  psychologist  who  admits  ontology  at  all,  to 
show,  by  a  careful  analysis  and  classification  oi  these  phe- 
nomena or  facts,  that  tiiere  are  among  them  some,  at  least, 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  soul  itself,  which  do  not 
depend  on  it,  and  do  actually  extend  beyond  the  region  of 
psychology,  and  lead  at  once  into  the  ontological  order.  In 
otiier  words,  he  claims  to  Und  in  his  psychological  observa- 
tion and  analysis  real  ontological  facts.  It  is  from  these, 
not  from  purely  psychological  phenomena,  that  he  professes 
to  rise  to  ontology.  So  undei*stood,  what  is  called  the  psy- 
chological method  is  strictly  defensible.  Every  philosopher 
does  and  nmst  begin  by  the  analysis  of  thought,  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  Cousin,  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  there 
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is  no  other  way  possible.  That  the  ideal  formula  enters 
into  every  one  of  onr  thouglits  isnot  a  fact  that  we  know 
without  thoufflit,  and  it'can  be  determined  only  by  analyz- 
ing the  thoufflit  one  thinks,  that  is,  tlie  fact  of  consciousness. 
Tlie  quarrel  nere  between  the  psycliologists  and  the  ontolo- 
gists  18  quite  unnecessary. 

What  is  certain,  and  this  is  all  the  ontologist  need  assert, 
or,  in  fact,  can  assert,  is  that  ontology  is  neitlier  an  induction 
nor  a  deduction  from  psychological  data.  God  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  tlie  generalization  oi  our  own  souls.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  we  do  not  think  that  which  is  God, 
and  that  it  is  from  thouffht  we  do  and  must  take  it.  We 
take  it  from  thought  ana  by  thinking.  What  is  objected  to 
in  the  psychologists  is  the  assumption  that  thought  is  a 
purely  psychological  or  subjective  lact,  and  that  from  this 
psychological  or  subjective  fact  we  can  by  way  of  induction 
attain  to  ontological  truth.  But  as  we  understand  M.  Cousin, 
and  we  studied  his  works  with  some  care  thirty  or  thirty-fivo 
years  ago,  and  had  the  honor  of  his  private  correspondence, 
this  he  never  pretends  to  do.  What  he  claims  is  that  in  the 
analysis  of  consciousness  we  detect  a  class  of  facts  or  ideas 
which  are  not  psychological  or  subjective,  but  really  onto- 
logical, and  do  actually  carry  us  out  of  the  region  of  psy- 
chology into  that  of  ontology.  That  his  account  of  these 
facts  or  ideas  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct  or  adequate  we  do 
not  pretend,  but  that  he  professes  to  recognize  them  and 
distinguish  them  from  purely  psychological  facts  is  unde- 
niable. 

The  defect  or  error  of  M.  Cousin  on  this  point  was  in 
failing,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  identify  the  absolute 
or  necessary  ideas  he  detects  and  asserts  with  God,  the  only 
ens  necessanum  et  reale^  and  in  failing  to  assert  their  objec- 
tivity to  the  whole  subject,  and  in  presenting  them  only  as 
objective  to  the  human  personality.  He  never  succeeded  in 
cmtting  himself  wholly  loose  from  the  German  nonsense  of  a 
subjective-object  or  objective-subject,  and  when  he  had  clearly 
proved  an  idea  to  be  objective  to  the  reflective  reason  and 
the  human  personality,  he  did  not  dare  assort  it  to  be  object- 
ive in  relation  to  the  whole  subject.  It  was  impersonal,  but 
might  be  in  a  certain  sense  subjective,  as  Kant  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  categories.  There  always  seemed  to 
remain  in  his  inind  some  confusion  between  the  subject  and 
object,  and  hence  his  translator,  in  Specimens  of  Foreign^ 
SUindard  Literature^  never  ventures  to  translate  le  moi  et  le 
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non-moi^  subject  and  object,  or  the  soul  and  the  world,  but 
introduces  into  the  language  such  barbarisms  as  the  me  and 
tlie  not-me.  Indeed,  at  the  time  those  Specimens  were  pub- 
lished, there  were  few,  if  any,  of  the  scholars  of  the  moaern 
Athens  tliat  understood  or  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
real  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective;  and  we 
observed  the  other  day,  in  looking  over  the  Einleitung  of 
a  German  professor,  that  he  speaks  of  the  objective-object, 
the  objective-subject,  the  subjective-object,  and  the  subject- 
ive-subject. 

It  is  very  easy  to  undei-stand  why  Kant  sliould  assert 
objective-subjective,  for  he  held  that  the  categories  are 
necessary,  irresistible,  and  indestructible  forms  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  independent  of  the  linnian  will  or  personality,  or  of 
proper  human  activity,  nay,  the  very  conditions  of  that 
activity,  imposed  on  us  not  by  our  will,  but  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  intellectual  nature.  But  why  Cousin  should 
have  hesitated  to  assert  the  complete  distinction  between 
subject  and  object  in  thought  is  what  we  are  unable  to 
explain.  He  maintains  strenuously  that  the  object  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  personality  of  the  subject,  or  that  it  is  always, 
in  his  own  language,  le  non'mol,,  but  not  that  it  is  distinct 
from  the  whole  soul.  lie  distinguishes  in  the  subject 
between  personal  activity  and  impersonal.  The  personal  is 
subjective,  the  impersonal  is  objective,  but  objective  in  rela- 
tion to  what?  To  the  personal  only.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
the  distinction  he  asserts,  and  it  is  recognized  by  all  ourtlie- 
ologians  in  their  distinction  between  actna  liumanus  and 
actua  hu minis.  The  actus  hxinianus  is  an  act  of  free  wiU, 
the  actus  homiids  is  an  involuntary  act ;  but  both  are  acts  of 
the  subject,  man.  All  action  of  man,  whether  pei^sonal  or 
impersonal,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  is  subjective,  but  for 
involuntary  acts  he  is  not  held  morally  accountable. 

This  same  failure  to  mark  the  real  distinction  between 
subjective  and  objective,  and  making  it  simply  the  distinc- 
tion between  personal  and  impersonal,  la  tnoi  and  le  non- 
TTUii^  has  greatlv  depreciated  the  value  in  his  philosophy  of 
the  distinction  iVI.  Cousin  notes  between  intuition  and  reflec- 
tion. According'  to  him  thev  are  but  two  modes  of  the 
activity  of  one  and  the  same  reason — wliich  reason,  he 
asserts  is  our  faculty  of  intelligence.  Reason,  he  says,  is 
our  only  faculty  of  knowing,  by  which  we  know  all  that  we 
do  know,  whatever  the  sphere  or  object  of  our  knowledge. 
Keason,  then,  is  subjective,  and  consequently  so  are  all  its 
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modes  of  activity.  Intuition  is  as  subjective  as  reflection, 
and  hence  the  distinction  between  intuition  and  reflection, 
really  so  important  when  rightly  undei-stood,  says  nothing 
in  favor  of  the  objectivity  oi  what  M.  Cousin  calls  absohite 
or  necessary  ideas.  It  is  in  liis  philosophy  simply  a  dis- 
tinction between  personal  and  impersonal,  between  the 
spontaneous  and  the  reflective  activity  of  the  same  subject; 
yet  it  is  on  this  very  distinction  that  he  bases  the  validity 
of  his  ontology  and  nis  whole  metaphysical  system.  By  it 
he  explains  genius,  inspiration,  revelation,  and  religious 
faith.  These  are  operations  of  the  spontaneous  reason,  and 
divine  because  the  activity  of  the  spontaneous  reason  is  not 
personal.  In  this  way,  he  legitimates  all  the  religions  of  all 
the  ages  and  nations.  He  places  prophetic  and  apostolic 
inspiration  and  the  inspirations  of  genius  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  resolves  them  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  into  what 
we  commonly  call  enthusiasm.  But  as  reason,  whether  per- 
sonal or  impersonal,  is  subjective,  a  faculty  of  the  human 
soul,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  its  spontaneous  activity  should 
be  more  divine  or  authoritative  than  its  reflective  activity. 
Does  M.  Cousin  hold  with  the  Arabs  that  the  ravings  of  the 
maniac  are  divine  inspirations? 

Cousin  seems  to  us  never  to  have  clearly  understood  the 
real  character  of  the  distinction  between  intuition  and 
reflection,  on  which  he  rightly  insists.  Intuition  is  imper- 
sonal, divine,  infallible,  authoritative,  he  maintains,  while 
reflection,  partaking  of  the  imperfections  and  pettinesses  of 
our  own  personality,  is  individual,  fallible,  and  without 
authority,  save  as  supported  by  intuition.  All  that  we  ever 
■do  or  can  know  is  given  us  primarily  in  intuition,  and  what 
is  so  given  constitutes  the  common  sense,  the  common  faith 
or  beBef  of  the  race.  There  is  less,  imt  there  can  never  be 
more,  in  reflection  than  in  intuition.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  difference  between  seeing  and 
heholding.  We  see  what  is  before  us,  but  to  behold  it  we  look, 
we  look  that  we  may  determine  what  it  is  we  see.  But  it  is 
elear  from  this  illustration  that  the  intuition  is  as  much  the 
act  of  the  subject  as  is  the  reflection.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  asserted  by  Leibnitz  between  simple  per- 
ception and  apperception.  In  simple  perception  we  perceive 
all  the  objects  before  me,  without  noting  or  distinguishing 
them ;  in  apperception  we  note  that  it  is  we  who  perceive 
them,  and  distinguish  them  both  from  ourself  and  from  one 
another.     The  intuition  is  a  poaterioriy  and  is  no  synthetic 
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judgment  a  priori^  as  Kant  terms  what  must  precede  experi- 
ence in  order  to  render  experience  possible. 

Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  all  our  knowledge  is  given  in 
the  primitive  intuition.  What  is  given  in  the  primitive 
intuition  is  simply  the  ideal,  self-evident  truths,  as  say  some; 
first  principles  of  all  science,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
first  principles  of  all  reality,  and  could  not  be  the  first 
principles  of  science  if  they  were  not  the  first  principles  of 
reality,  say  others.  Even  they  who  assert  that  the  ideal 
fonnula,  JEna  creat  exiatentias^  is  intuitive,  never  pretend 
that  any  thing  more  than  the  ideal  element  of  thought  or 
experience  is  intuitive.  The  ideal  formula  is  simply  the 
scientific  reduction  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle  and  Kant 
to  three,  and  their  identification  with  reality ;  that  is,  their 
reduction  to  being,  existence,  and  the  creative  act  of  being, 
which  is  the  real  nexus  between  them.  These  three  cate- 
gories must  be  given  intuitively,  or  a  priori^  because  with- 
out them  the  intelligence  is  not  constituted,  and  no  science, 
no  experience,  is  possible.  But  in  them,  while  the  principles 
of  all  science  are  given,  no  knowledge  or  apprehension  of 
particular  things  is  given.  The  intuition  constitutes,  we 
would  say  creates,  the  faculty  of  intelligence,  but  all  science 
is  acquired  either  by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  or  by  divine 
revelation  addressed  to  it. 

Reduced  to  its  proper  character  as  asserted  by  M.  Cousin, 
intuition  is  empirical,  and  stands  opposed  not  to  reflection, 
but  to  discursion,  and  is  simply  the  immediate  and  direct 
perception  of  the  object  witliout  the  intervention  of  any 
process,  more  or  less  elaborate,  of  reasoning.  This  is, 
mdeed,  not  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps  its  more 
common  sense,  but  it  is  a  sense  that  renders  the  distinction 
between  intuition  and  reflection  of  no  iinpoi*txince  to  M^ 
Cousin,  for  it  does  not  carry  liiiri  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
subject,  or  afford  any  basis  for  his  ontological  inductions. 
He  has  still  the  question  as  to  the  objectivity  and  reality  of 
the  ideal  to  solve,  and  no  recognized  means  of  solving  it. 
His  ontolo<rical  conclusions,  therefore,  as  a  writer  in  The 
Christian  Examiner  told  him  iis  long  ago  as  1S36,  rest 
simply  on  the  credibility  of  reason  or  faith  in  its  trust- 
worthiness, which  c<m  never  be  established,  because  it  is 
assumed  that  to  the  opcratiou  of  reason  no  objective  reality 
is  necessary,  since  the  object,  if  impersonal,  may  for  aught 
that  appears  be  included  in  the  subject.  Notwithstandmg 
his  struggles  and  efforts  of.  all  sorts,  we  think,  therefore^ 
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tliat  it  mnst  be  conceded  that  Cousin  remained  in  the  sphere 
of  psychology,  and  that  the  facts  the  study  and  analysis  of 
consciousness  gave  him,  have  in  his  system  no  ontological 
value,  for  he  fails  to  establish  their  real  objectivity.  His 
passage  from  psychology  is  a  leap  over  a  fi:ulf  by  main 
strength,  not  a  regular  dialectic  passage,  whicli  he  professes 
to  have  found,  or  which  he  promises  to  provide,  and  which 
the  true  analysis  of  thought  discloses. 

M.  Cousin  professes  to  have  reduced  the  categories  of 
Kant  and  Aristotle  to  two,  substance  and  cause,  or  substance 
and  phenomenon.  But,  as  he  in  fact  identifies  cause  with 
substance,  declaring  substance  to  be  substance  only  in  so 
much  as  it  is  cause,  and  cause  to  be  cause  only  in  so  much  a& 
it  is  substance,  he  really  reduces  them  to  the  single  category 
of  substance,  which  you  may  call  indifferently  substance  or 
cause.  But -though  every  substance  is  intrinsically  and 
essentially  a  cause,  yet,  as  it  may  be  something  more  than 
cause,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  this,  and  it  mav  be 
admitted  that  he  recognizes  two  categories.  Under  the  head 
of  substance  he  ranges  all  that  is  substantial,  or  that  pertains 
to  real  and  necessary  being,  and  under  the  Iiead  of  cause 
the  phenomenal,  or  the  effects  of  the  causative  action  of 
substance.  He  says  he  understands  by  substance  the  uni- 
vereal  and  absolute  substance,  the  universal,  necessary,  and 
real  being  of  the  theologians,  and  by  phenomena  not  mere 
modes  or  appearances  or  substance,  but  finite  and  relative 
substances,  and  calls  them  phenomena  only  in  opposition  to 
the  one  absolute  substance.  They  are  created  or  produced 
by  the  causative  action  of  substance.  If  this  has  any  real 
meaning,  he  should  recognize  three  categories,  as  in  the 
ideal  formula,  Ena  creat  existentias,  that  is,  being,  exist- 
ence, or  creature,  and  the  creative  act  of  being,  the  real 
nexus  between  substance  or  being  and  contingent  existences, 
for  it  is  that  which  places  them  and  binds  them  to  the  Cre- 
ator. In  the  ideal  lormula  the  categories  are  all  reduced  to 
three,  which  really  include  them  all  and  in  their  real  rela- 
tion. Whatever  there  is  to  be  known  must  be  arranged 
under  one  or  another  of  the  three  terms  of  the  formula,  for 
whatever  is  conceivable  must  be  bein^^,  the  creative  act  of 
being,  or  the  product  of  that  act,  tliat  is  to  say,  exist- 
ences. The  ideal  formula  is  complete,  for  it  asserts  in 
their  logical  relation  the  first  principles  of  all  the  know- 
able  {omne  acihile)  and  all  the  real  (pmne  reaLe\  and  of  all 
the  knowable  because  of  all  the  real,  for  what  is  not  real  is 
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not  kiiowable.  M.  Cousin's  reduction  to  substance  and 
<3au8e,  or  beinff  and  plienomena,  besides  being  not  accu- 
rately expressed,  is  unscientific  and  defective. 

"We  do  not  think  M.  Cousin  ever  intended  to  deny  the 
creative  act  of  being,  or  tlie  reality  of  existences,  or  what 
he  calls  phenomena,  but  he  includes  the  act  in  his  conception 
of  substance.  God  is  in  his  own  intrinsic  nature,  he  maintains, 
causative  or  creati ve,and  cannot,  therefore,  not  cause  or  create. 
Hence,  creation  is  necessary.  Being  causative  in  his  essence, 
essentially  a  cause,  and  cause  being  a  cause  only  inasmuch  as 
it  causes  or  is  actually  a  cause,  God  is,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
forced  to  create,  and  to  be  continuously  creating,  by  tlie 
intrinsic  and  eternal  necessity  of  his  own  being.  This 
smacks  a  little  of  Hegelianism,  which  teaches  that  God  per- 
fects or  fills  out  his  own  being,  or  realizes  the  possibilities 
of  his  own  nature,  in  creating,  and  arrives  at  ^elf-conscious- 
ness first  in  man — a  doctrine  which  our  Boston  transcenden- 
talists  embodied  in  their  favorite  aphorism,  "  In  order  to  be 
you  must  do" — as  if  without  being  it  is  possible  to  do,  as 
if  imperfection  could  make  itself  perfection,  or  any  thing 
by  itself  alone  could  make  itself  more  than  it  is !    . 

But  the  doctrine  that  substance  is  essentially  cause,  and 
must  from  intrinsic  necessity  cause  in  the  sense  of  creating, 
is  not  tenable.  We  are  aware  that  Leibnitz,  a  great  name 
in  philosophy,  defines  substance  to  be  an  active  force,-  a  vis 
activa,  but  we  do  not  recollect  that  he  anywhere  pretends 
that  its  activity  necessarily  extends  beyond  itself.  God  is 
vis  aciiva^  if  you  will,  in  a  supereminent  degree;  he  is 
essentially  active,  and  would  be  neither  being  nor  substance 
if  he  were  not ;  he  is,  as  say  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen, 
most  pure  act ;  and  hence  the  theologians  discover  in  him 
a  reason  for  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the 
eternal  procession  of  the  lloly  Ghost,  or  why  God  is  neces- 
sarily indivisible  Trinity ;  but  nothing  in  this  implies  that  he 
must  necessarily  act  cul  extra^  or  create.  He  acts  eternally 
from  the  necessity  of  his  own  di  vine  nature,  but  not  necessarily 
out  of  the  circle  of  his  own  infinite  beino;,  for  he  is  complete 
in  himself,  the  plenitude  of  being,  and  always  and  every 
where  suflices  for  himself,  and  therefore  for  his  own  activ- 
ity. Creation,  or  the  production  of  cflFeets  exterior  to  him- 
self, is  not  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  activity,  adds 
and  can  add  nothing  to  him,  as  it  does  and  can  take  nothing 
from  him.  Hence,  though  we  cannot  conceive  of  liim  with- 
out conceiving  him  as  infinitely,  eternally,  and  essentially 
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active,  we  can  conceive  of  him  as  absolute  substance  or 
being  witliout  conceiving  him  to  be  necessarily  acting  or 
creating  ad  extra, 

M.  Cousin  evidently  confounds  the  interior  act  of  the 
divine  being  with  his  exterior  acts,  or  acts  ad  eostra,  or 
creative  acts.  God  being  most  pure  act,  says  the  eclectic 
philosopher,  he  must  be  infinitely  active,  and  if  infinitely 
active  he  must  develop  himself  in  creation  ;  therefore,  crea- 
tion is  necessary,  and  God  cannot  but  create.  Tliis  denies 
while  it  asserts  that  God  is  in  himself  most  pure  act,  and 
assumes  that  his  nature  has  possi|)ilities  that  can  be  realized 
only  in  external  acts.  It  makes  the  creation  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  his  being,  and  assumes  either  that  he  is 


not  m  himself  ens  perfectissimum,  or  most  perfect  being, 
or  that  the  creation,  the  world,  or  universe,  is  in  itself  Gou ; 
that  is,  the  conception  of  God  as  most  perfect  being  includes 
both  substance  and  cause,  both  being  end  phenomenon. 
Hence,  with  the  contradiction  of  which  M,  Cousin  gives 
more  than  one  example,  and  which  no  pantheistic  philoso- 

Eher  does  or  can  escape,  in  asserting  creation  to  be  necessary, 
e  declares  it  to  be  impossible ;  for  the  phenomena  substan- 
tially considered  are  God  himself,  indistinguishable  from 
him,  and  necessary  to  complete  our  conception  of  him  as 
absolute  substance,  or  most  perfect  being. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  oi  his  Philosophical 
Fragments^  M.  Cousin  says  the  expression,  **  Creation  is 
necessary,"  is  objectionable,  as  irreverent,  and  appearing  to 
imply  that  God  m  creating  is  not  free,  and  he  willingly 
consents  to  retract  it.  But  we  cannot  find  that  he  does 
retract  it,  and,  if  he  retracts  the  expression,  he  nowhere 
retracts  the  thought.  lie  denies  that  ne  favors  a  system  of 
fatalism,  and  labors  hard  to  prove  that  thougliGod  can  not  but 
create,  yet  that  in  creating  he  is  free.  God,  ho  says,  must  act 
according  to  his  own  essential  nature,  and  cannot  act  contrary 
to  his  own  wisdom  and  goodness;  yet  in  acting  he  acts  freely. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  liberty  and  free  will.  Free 
will  is  liberty  accompanied  by  deliberation  and  struggles 
between  opposite  motives  and  tendencies.  In  God  there 
can  be  no  hesitancy,  no  deliberation,  no  struggle  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil.  Yet  is  he  none  the  less  free  for 
that.  There  are  sublime  moments  when  the  soul  acts  spon- 
taneously, with  terrible  energy,  without  any  deliberation. 
Is  the  soul  in  these  sublime  moments  deprived  of  liberty  ? 
The  saint,  when,by  long  struggles  and  severe  discipline,  he  haa 
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overcome  all  his  internal  enemies,  and  henceforth  acts  right 
spontaneously,  without  deliberating — is  he  less  free  than  lie 
who  is  still  in  the  agony  of  the  struggle,  or  are  his  acts  less 
meritorious?  Is  the  liberty  of  God  taken  away  by  denying 
that  he  is  free  to  act  contrary  to  his  nature  ? 

Whether  the  distinction  here  asserted  between  liberty  and 
free  will  is  admissible  or  not,or  whether  all  that  is  alleged  to  be 
true  or  much  of  it  only  error,  we  pass  over,  as  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  liberty  would  lead  further  than  we  can  now  go; 
but  m  all  he  says  he  avoids  the  real  question  at  issue,  (jer- 
tainly,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  God,  no 
interior  struggle  as  to  choice  between  good  and  evil,  no 
deliberation  as  to  what  he  shall  do  or  not  do;  nothing  that 
implies  the  least  possible  imperfection  cim  be  in  him.  Cer- 
tain, again,  is  it  tliat  God  is  not  free  to  alter  his  own  natnre, 
to  cliange  his  own  attributes,  or  to  act  contrary  to  them,  to 
the  eternal  essences  of  things,  or  to  his  own  eternal  ideas. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  real  question  is,  Is  he 
free  to  create  or  not  create  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure? 
Among  the  infinite  number  of  contingents  possible,  and  all 
according  with  his  own  essential  attributes,  is  he  free  to 
select  such  as  he  chooses,  and  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure 
give  them  existence?  This  is  the  only  question  he  had  to 
answer,  and  this  question  he  studiously  avoids,  and  fails, 
therefore,  to  show  that  they  are  wrong  who  accuse  him  of 
asserting  creation  as  the  necessary  and  not  the  free  act  of 
God.  The  charge  of  asserting  universal  fatalism  and  pan- 
theism he  therefore  fails  to  meet.  lie  fails  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  of  God,  and  therefore,  though  he  asserts  it,  the 
liberty  of  man.  All  pantheism  is  fatalistic,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinoza  is  not  more  decidedly  pantheistic  than  the 
system  adopted  and  defended  by  Cousin. 

AVe  are  far  from  believing  that  M.  Cousin  thought  him- 
self a  pantheist,  for  we  do  not  think  he  ever  understood  his 
own  system.  He  was  more  than  most  men  the  dupe  of 
words,  and,  though  not  destitute  of  philosophical  genius, 
philosophy  was  never  his  natural  vocation,  any  more  than 
it  was  his  original  destination.  lie  was  always,  as  we  have 
said,  the  litterateur  rather  than  the  philosopher.  Much 
allowance  should  also,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  the  unsettled 
etiite  of  philosophy  in  France  when  he  became,  under  Royer- 
CoUard,  master  of  conferences  in  the  Normal  School  of  Paris, 
and  the  confused  state  of  philosophical  language  that  was 
then  in  use.     Throughout  his  whole  ontology,  he  is  misled 
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by  taking  the  word  substance  instead  of  ens  or  being.  He 
saj's  iliat  ho  understands  by  substance,  when  he  asserts,  as  he 
■does,  tliat  tliero  is  only  one  substance,  what  the  fatliers  and 
doctors  of  the  church  mean  by  tlie  one  supreme,  necessary, 
absohite,  and  eternal  being,  the  Ego  sum  qui  sum^  I  am  that 
am,  of  Exodus,  the  name  under  which  God  revealed  himself  to 
Moses.  This  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word.  No  doubt  being 
is  substance,  or  substantial,  but  the  two  terms  are  not  equiva- 
lents. Being  has  primary  reference  to  that  which  is,  as 
opposed  to  that  whicli  is  not,  or  nothing;  substance  is  some- 
thing, and  so  far  coincides  with  being,  but  something  in 
opposition  to  attribute,  mode,  or  accident,  or  sometliing 
capable  of  supporting  attributes,  modes,  or  accidents.  Being 
is  absolute  in  and  of  itself,  and  therefore  strictly  speaking 
one,  and  it  is  only  in  a  loose  sense  that  we  speak  of  beinjjs 
in  the  plural  number,  or  call  creatures  beings.  There  is 
and  can  be  but  one  only  being,  God,  for  he  only  can  say, 
jBJ/<?  su7n  qui  sufn,  and  whatever  existences  there  may  bo 
distinguished  from  him  have  their  being  not  in  themselves, 
but  in  him,  according  to  what  St.  Paul  says,  **  in  Jiim  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ; "  in  ipso  vivimus^  et 
movemur^  et  sumus.  There  is  in  this  view  nothing  pan- 
theistic, for  being  is  complete  in  itself  and  sufficient  for 
itself.  Consequent l}",  there  can  be  nothino;  distinguishable 
from  being  except  placed  by  the  free  creative  act  of  being, 
that  is,  creation  or  creatures.  The  creature  is  not  being, 
but  it  holds  from  being  by  the  creative  act,  and  may  be  and 
is  a  substance,  distinct  from  the  divine  substance.  Being  is 
one,  substances  may  be  manifold.  Hence,  in  the  ideal  for- 
mula, the  first  term  or  category  is  eiis^  not  svitstaas  or  sub- 
stantia. 

Cousin,  misled  by  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  and  only  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  scholastic  philosophy,  adopts  the 
term  substance  instead  of  being,  and  maintains  sturdily,  from 
first  to  last,  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  substance. 
Whence  it  follows  that  all  not  in  that  one  substance  is  unsub- 
stantial and  phenomenal,  without  attributes,  modes,  or  activ- 
ity. Creatures  may  have  their  being  in  God  and  yet  be 
substances  and  capable  of  acting  from  their  own  centre  as 
second  causes  ;  but,  if  there  is  only  one  substance,  they  can- 
not themselves  be  substances  in  any  sense  at  all,  and  can  be 
only  attributes,  modes,  or  phenomena  of  the  one  only  sul)- 
fitiince,  or  God.  God  alone  is  in  himself  their  substimcc  and 
reality,  and  their  activity  is  really  his  activity.     By  taking 
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for  his  first  category  substance  instead  of  ens  or  being,  M* 
Cousin  found  himself  obliged  virtually  to  deny  the  second- 
He  says  he  calls  the  second  category  phenomena,  only  in 
opposition  to  the  one  universal  substance,  that  he  holds  them 
to  be  relative  or  finite  substances.  This  shows  his  honor- 
able intentions,  but  it  cannot  avail  him,  for  he  says  over  and 
over  again  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  substance. 
Either  substance  is  one  and  one  only,  he  says  formally,  or  it 
is  nothing.  The  unity  of  substance  is  vital  in  his  system, 
and  unity  of  substance  is  the  essential  principle  of  panthe- 
ism, lie  himself  defines  substance  as  that  which  exists  in 
itself  and  not  in  another; 

M.  Cousin  says  pantheism  is  the  divinization  of  nature,  or 
nature  taken  in  its  totality  as  God.  But  this  is  sheer  atheism 
or  naturalism,  not  pantheism.  The  essence  of  pantheism  is 
in  the  denial  of  substantial  creation  or  the  creation  of  -sub- 
stances. The  pantheist  can,  in  a  certain  manner,  even  admit 
creation,  the  creation  of  modes  or  phenomena,  and  there  are 
few  pantheists  who  do  not  assert  as  much.  The  test  is  as  to 
the  creation  of  substances,  or  existences  that  can  support 
attributes,  modes,  or  accidents  of  their  own,  instead  of  being 
simplv  attributes,  modes,  or  accidents  of  the  one  substance, 
and  thus  capable  of  acting  from  their  own  centre  as  proper 
second  causes.  lie  who  denies  the  creation  of  such  exist- 
ences is  a  pantheist,  and  ho  who  aflSrms  it  is  a  theist  and  no 
pantheist,  Iiowever  he  may  err  in  other  matters.  Had  M. 
Cousin  understood  this,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  had  not 
escaped  the  error  of  Spinoza.  With  only  one  substance,  it 
is  iiri possible  to  assert  the  creation  of  substances.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  and  of  the  world,  if  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stance, is  God,  and  they  are  only  phenomenal  or  mere 
appearances ;  the  only  activity  in  the  universe  is  that  of 
(jod;  and  what  we  call  our  acts  are  his  acts.  Whatever  is 
done,  whether  good  or  evil,  he  does  it,  not  only  as  causa 
emlnens  or  causa  causaruin^  but  as  direct  and  immediate 
actor.  Tiie  moral  conse(iuences  of  such  a  doctrine  are  easy 
to  be  seen,  and  need  iKjt  be  dwelt  upon. 

No  doul)t  M.  Cousin,  when  repelling  the  charge  of  pan- 
theism preferred  against  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  main- 
taining that  there  is  only  one  substance,  thought  he  had  said 
enough  in  saying  that  he  used  the  word  phenomena  in  the 
sense  of  finite  or  relative  substiinces ;  but  if  there  is  only 
one  substance,  how  can  there  be  any  finite  and  relative  sub- 
stances ?     And  he,  also,  should  have  considered  that  his  use 
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of  the  word  phenomena  was  the  worst  word  he  conid  have 
chosen  to  convey  the  idea  of  suhst-mce,  liowever  finite,  for 
it  stands  opposed  to  substance.  lie  says  le  mm  and  le  nnrir 
rnni  are  in  rehition  to  substance  phenomenal.  Wlio  from 
this  could  conchide  tlieni  to  be  themselves  substances?  Ue 
says  he  could  not  maintain  tliat  they  are  modes  or  appear- 
ances of  substance  only,  because  he  maintains  tliat  tliey  are 
forces,  causes.  But  it  sometimes  hapjxjns  to  a  pliilosoplier 
to  be  in  contradiction  witli  himself,  and  always  to  the  pan- 
theist, because  pantheism  is  supremely  sophistical  and  self- 
contradictory.  It  admits  of  no  clear,  consistent,  logical  state- 
ment. Besides,  no  man  can  always  be  on  his  guard,  and 
when  his  system  is  false,  the  force  of  truth  and  his  good 
sense  and  just  feeling  will  often  get  the  better  of  his  sys- 
tem. He  has,  indeed,  said  the  soul  {le  mot)  and  the  world 
(le  non-mot)  are  forces,  causes ;  but  ho  has  also  said,  as  his 
system  requires  him  to  say,  that  their  substantial  activity  is 
the  activity  of  the  one  only  substance,  which  is  God. 

It  were  easy  to  justify  these  criticisms  by  any  number  of 
citations  from  M.  Cousin's  several  works,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  we  are  attempting  neither  a  formal  exposition  nor 
a  formal  refutation  of  his  system ;  we  are  merely  pointing 
out  some  of  his  errors  and  mistakes,  for  the  benefit  of  young 
and  ingenuous  students  of  philosophy,  who  need  to  Ik;  shown 
what  it  is  necessary  to  shun  on  the  points  taken  up.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  M.  Cousin's  misti\kes  and  errors  arose  from  his 
having  considered  the  question  of  method  before  he  had 
settled  that  of  principles,  lie  says  a  philosopher's  whole 
philosophy  is  in  his  method.  Tell  me  what  is  such  or  such 
a  philosopher's  method,  and  I  will  tell  you  his  philosophy. 
But  this  IS  not  true,  unless  by  method  he  means  both  prin- 
ciples and  method  taken  together.  Method  is  the  'applica- 
ti(m  of  principles,  and  presupposes  them,  and  till  they  are 
determined  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  method  to  be 
adopted  or  pursued.  The  human  mind  has  a  method  given 
it  in  its  very  constitution,  and  we  cannot  treat  the  question 
of  method  till  we  have  ascertained  the  principles  of  that 
constitution.  Principles  are  not  found  or  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  our  faculties,  Inicause  without  tliem  the  mind 
can  neither  operate  noreven  exist.  Princinles  are  and  must 
be  given  by  the  Creator  of  the  mind  itself.  To  treat  the 
question  of  method  before  we  have  ascertained  what  princi- 
ples are  thus  given,  is  to  proceed  in  the  dark  and  to  lose  our 
way. 

Vol.  n.~21 
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Undoubtedly,  every  pliilosoplier  must  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  his  pliilosoi)liy  hy  the  analysis  of  thought,  cither  as 
presented  liiin  in  consciuusncss  or  as  represented  in  hin- 
guage,  or  both  together.  This  is  a  mental  necessity.  Since 
phih)Sophy  deals  only  with  tiionght  or  what  is  presented  in 
thought,  its  first  step  must  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ele- 
ments of  tliouglit.  So  far  as  this  analysis  is  psychological, 
plillosophy  begins  in  |)syehology  ;  but  whether  what  is  called 
the  psychological  method  is  or  is  not  to  be  adopted,  we  can- 
not determine  till  we  have  ascertained  the  elements,  and 
ascertiiined  whether  they  are  all  psychological  or  not.  If  on 
inquiry  it  should  turn  out  that  in  every  thought  there  is 
both  a  psychologicid  and  an  ontologiciil  element  given  simul- 
taneously and  in  an  indissoluble  synthesis,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  exclusively  psychological  method  would  lead  only  to 
error.  It  would  leave  out  the  ontological  element,  and  be 
unable  to  present  in  its  true  character  even  the  psychologi- 
cal ;  for,  if  the  psychologicud  clement  in  thb  rcjil  order  and 
in  thought  exists  only  in  relation  with  the  ontological,  itcim 
1)0  apprehended  and  treated  in  its"  true  character  only  in  that 
relation.  Whether  such  je  the  fact  or  not,  how  are  we  to 
determine  till  we  know  what  are  the  principles  alike  of  all 
the  knowable  and  of  all  the  real — that  is,  have  determined 
the  categories  ? 

The  error  of  the  psychologicai  method  is  not  that  it 
asserts  the  necessity  of  beginning  our  philosophizing  with 
the  analysis  of  thought,  or  what  M.  Cousin  calls,  n(»t  very 
properly,  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but  in  proceeding  to 
study  the  facts  of  the  human  soul,  as  if  man  were  an 
isolated  existence,  and  the  only  thing  existing;  and  after 
Laving  observed  and  classified  these  facts,  either  stopping 
with  tligm,  as  does  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  proceeding  by 
way  of  induction,  as  nu)st  psychologists  do,  to  the  conclusion 
of  ontolo^jical  principles — an  induction  which  both  Sir. 
"William  Ilamilton  and  Schelling  have  proved,  in  their 
criticisms  of  Cousin's  method,  is  invalid,  beciiuse  no  induc- 
tion is  valid  that  concludes  beyond  the  facts  or  ])articulai"3 
from  which  it  is  made.  The  facts  being  all  j)sychologicaI, 
nothing  not  psychological  can  be  concluded  from  them. 
Cousin  feels  the  force  of  this  criticism,  but,  without  con- 
ceding that  his  method  is  wrong  or  defective,  seeks  to 
avoid  it  by  alleging  that  among  the  facts  of  consc*.ious- 
ness  are  some  which,  though  revealed  by  consciousness  or 
contained   iu   thought,  are   not  psychological,    and   Lienco 
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psychology  leads  of  itself  not  by  way  of  induction,  hut 
airoctly,  to  ontology.  The  answer  is  pertinent,  for  if  it  be 
true  that  there  is  an  ontological  element  in  every  thought, 
the  anal3'8i8  of  thought  discloses  it.  I3iit,  hampered  and 
blinded  by  his  metliod.  Cousin  fails,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  dis- 
engage a  really  ontological  element,  and  in  his  blundering 
explanation  or  it  deprives  it  of  all  real  ontological  character. 
His  God  is  anthropomorphous,  when  not  a  generalization  or 
a  pure  abstraction.  What  deceives  the  exclusive  psycholo- 
gists, and  makes  them  regjird  their  inductions  of  ontology 
from  psychological  facts  as  valid,  is  the  very  important  fact 
that  there  are  no  exclusively  psychological  facts;  and 
in  their  psychology,  though  not  recognized  by  them 
as  such,  and  according  to  their  method  ought  not 
to  be  such,  there  are  real  ontological  elements — ele- 
jnerits  which  are  not  psychological,  and  without  which 
there  could  be  no  psychological  elements.  These  ele- 
ments place  us  directly  in  relation  with  the  ontologic:d 
reality,  and  the  mistake  is  in  not  seeing  or  recognizing  this 
fact,  and  in  assuming  that  the  ontologiciil  reality,  instead  of 
being  given,  as  it  is,  intuitively,  is  obtained  by  induction 
from  tlie  psychologicjd.  Ontology  as  an  induction  or  a  log- 
ical conclusion  is  sophistical  and  false;  as  given  intuitively 
in  the  fii*8t  principles  of  thought,  it  is  well  founded  and 
true.  The  mistake  arises  from  having  attempted  to  settle 
the  question  of  method  before  having  settled  the  (luestion 
of  principles.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  soul  is  not  the 
only  existence,  nor  an  isolated  existence.  It  exists  and 
operates  only  in  relation  with  its  Creator  and  upholder, 
with  the  external  world,  and  with  other  men  or  society,  so 
that  there  are  and  ain  bo  no  purely  psychological  facts. 
The  soul  severed  from  God,  or  the  creative  act  of 
God,  cannot  livq,  caumot  exist,  but  drops  into  tho 
nothing  it  was  before  it  Wiis  created.  Principles  ai*e 
given,  not  found  or  obtained  by  our  own  activity, 
lor,  as  we  have  ssiid,  the  mind  cannot  operate  with- 
out principles.  Tho  principles,  as  most  philosophers 
tell  us,  are  self-evident,  or  evidence   themselves.     If  real 

Erinciples,  they  are  and  must  be  alike  the  principles  of 
eing  and  of  knowing,  of  science  and  reality.  They  must 
include  in  their  real  relations  both  the  psychological  and  tho 
ontological.  As  the  psychological  does  not  and  cannot 
exist  without  tho  ontological,  and,  indeed,  not  without  the 
creative  act  of  the  ontological,  science  is  possible  oidy  on 
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Undoubtedly,  every  pliilosoplier  must  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  his  philosoi)hy  Uy  the  analysis  of  thought,  cither  as 
presented  liiin  in  consclunsiiess  or  as  represented  in  lan- 
guage, or  both  together.  Tliis  is  a  mental  necessity.  Since 
phih)Sopliy  deals  only  with  tiionght  or  what  is  presented  in 
thought,  its  first  step  must  be  to  ascertiiin  what  are  the  clo- 
ments  of  thouglit.  So  far  as  this  analysis  is  psychologicjil, 
philosophy  begins  in  |)sychology  ;  but  whether  what  isciilled 
the  psychological  method  is  or  is  not  to  be  adopted,  we  CJin- 
not  determine  till  we  have  ascertuinod  the  elements,  and 
ascertiiined  whether  they  are  all  psychological  or  not.  If  on 
inquiry  it  should  turn  out  that  in  every  thought  there  is 
both  a  psych  ologiciil  and  an  ontological  element  given  simul- 
taneously and  in  an  indissoluble  synthesis,  it  is  nmn  if  est  that 
the  exclusively  psychological  method  would  lead  only  to 
error.  It  would  leave  out  the  ontologiciil  element,  and  be 
unable  to  present  in  its  true  character  even  the  psychologi- 
cal ;  for,  if  the  psychological  clement  in  thb  real  order  and 
in  thought  exists  only  in  relation  with  the  ontological,  itCiin 
be  apprehended  and  treated  in  its' true  character  only  in  that 
relation.  Whether  such  je  the  fact  or  not,  how  are  we  to 
determine  till  we  know  what  are  the  principles  alike  of  all 
the  knowable  and  of  all  the  real — that  is,  have  determined 
the  categories  i 

The  error  of  the  psychological  method  is  not  that  it 
asserts  the  necessity  of  beginning  our  philosophizing  with 
the  analysis  of  thought,  or  what  M.  Cousin  calls,  not  very 
properly,  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but  in  proceeding  to 
study  the  facts  of  the  human  soul,  as  if  man  were  an 
isolated  existence,  arid  the  only  thing  existing;  and  after 
havintj  observed  and  classitied  these  facts,  either  stopping 
with  tliem,  as  does  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  proceeding  by 
way  of  induction,  as  most  psychologists  do,  to  the  conclusion 
of  ontologiciil  principles — an  induction  which  both  Sir. 
William  Ilamilton  and  Schelling  have  proveti,  in  their 
criticisms  of  Cousin's  method,  is  invalid,  bewuise  no  induc- 
tion is  valid  that  concludes  beyond  the  facts  or  i)articulai"3 
from  which  it  is  made.  The  facts  being  all  psycholo^jicid, 
nothing  not  psychological  can  be  concluded  from  them. 
Cousin  feels  the  force  of  this  criticism,  but,  without  con- 
ceding that  his  method  is  wrong  or  defective,  seeks  to 
avoid  it  by  alleging  that  among  the  facts  of  consc*.ious- 
ness  are  some  which,  though  revealed  by  consciousness  or 
contained   in   thought,  are   not  psychological,    and   henco 
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Ssychology  leads  of  itself  not  by  way  of  induction,  hnt 
ircfitly,  to  ontology.  The  answer  is  pertinent,  for  if  it  be 
true  that  there  is  an  ontological  element  in  every  thonght, 
the  anal3'8i8  of  thonght  discloses  it.  But,  luunpered  and 
blinded  by  his  niotliod.  Cousin  fails,  as  we  have  seen,  to  dis- 
engage a  really  ontological  element,  and  in  his  blundering 
explanation  or  it  deprives  it  of  all  real  ontological  character. 
His  God  is  anthropomorphous,  when  not  a  generalization  or 
a  pure  abstraction.     What  deceives  the  exclusive  psycholo- 

f;ists,  and  makes  them  regiird  their  inductions  of  ontology 
rom  psychological  facts  as  valid,  is  the  very  important  fact 
that  there  are  no  exclusively  psychological  facts;  and 
in  their  psychology,  though  not  recognized  by  them 
as  such,  and  according  to  their  method  onght  not 
to  be  such,  there  are  real  ontological  elements — ele- 
ments which  are  not  psychological,  and  without  which 
there  could  be  no  psychological  elements.  These  ele- 
ments place  us  directly  in  relation  with  the  ontologicid 
reality,  and  the  mistake  is  in  not  seeinff  or  recognizing  this 
fact,  and  in  assuming  that  the  ontologicjd  reality,  instead  of 
being  piven,  as  it  is,  intuitively,  is  obtained  by  iniluction 
from  tlie  psychological.  Ontology  as  an  induction  or  a  log- 
ical conclusion  is  sophistical  and  false;  as  given  intuitively 
in  the  first  principles  of  thought,  it  is  well  founded  and 
true.  The  mistake  arises  from  having  attempted  to  settle 
the  question  of  method  before  having  settled  the  question 
of  principles.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  soul  is  not  the 
onlv  existence,  nor  an  isolated  existence.  It  exists  and 
operates  only  in  relation  with  its  Creator  and  nphoklor, 
with  the  external  world,  and  with  other  men  or  scuiety,  so 
that  there  are  and  can  be  no  purely  psychological  facts. 
The  soul  severed  from  God,  or  the  creative  act  of 
God,  cannot  iivq,  cannot  exist,  but  drops  into  tho 
nothing  it  was  before  it  w«i8  created.  Principles  ai*e 
given,  not  found  or  obUiined  by  our  own  activity, 
lor,  as  wo  have  sjiid,  the  mind  cannot  oi)erate  with- 
out principles.  The  principles,  as  most  ))hilosopher8 
tell  US,  are  self-evident,  or  evidence  themselves.  It  real 
rinciples,  they  are  and  must  be  alike  the  principles  of 
eing  and  of  knowing,  of  science  and  reality.  They  must 
include  in  their  real  i*elations  both  the  psychological  and  tho 
ontologicid.  As  the  |)sychological  does  not  and  cannot 
exist  without  the  ontological,  and,  indeed,  not  without  the 
creative  act  of  the  ontological,  science  is  possible  only  on 
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condition  tliat  the  ontolo^iirical  and  the  psychological,  as  to 
tlieir  ideal  principles,  are  intuitively  piven,  and  given  in 
their  real  synthesis,  as  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  they 
are  given  in  the  ideal  formula.  The  ontological  and  psycho- 
logical being  given  intuitively  and  simultaneously  in  their 
real  relation,  it  follows  necessarilv  that  neither  the  exclu- 
sively nsychological  method  nor  the  exclusively  ontological 
methou  can  be  accepted,  and  that  the  method  must  be 
synthetic,  because  the  nrineiples  themselves  are  given  in 
their  real  synthesis.  Clearly,  then,  the  principfcs  must 
determine  the  method,  not  the  method  the  principles.  It 
is  not  true,  then,  to  wiy  that  all  one's  philosophy  is  in  onoV 
method,  but  that  it  is  all  in  one's  principles.  If  M.  Cousin 
had  begun  by  ascertaining  what  are  the  principles  of 
thouojlit,  necessarily  asserted  in  every  thought  and  without 
which  no  thoui^lit  is  possible,  he  could  never  have  falleti  inta 
pantheism,  which  every  thought  repudiates,  and  which  can- 
not even  be  asserted  without  self-con tnidiction,  because  in 
every  thought  there  is  given  as  essential  to  the  very  existcnca 
of  thought  the  express  contradictory  of  pantheism  of  every 
form. 

M.  Cousin  professes  to  be  able,  from  the  method  a  phi- 
losopher follows  in  philosophizing,  to  foretell  his  philosopiiyj 
but  although  we  would  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of 
our  former  master,  from  whom  we  received  no  little  benefit^ 
we  must  Siiy  that  we  have  never  met  a  man,  equally  learned 
and  equally  able,  so  singularly  unhappy  in  explaining  the 
systems  of  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  of  which  he 
professes  to  give  the  history.  We  cannot  now  call  t6  mind 
a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  seized  and  presented  the 
kernel  of  the  philosophical  system  he  has  undertaken  to- 
explain.  lie  makes  the  Theietetus  of  Plato  an  argument 
against  the  sensists,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  our 
ideas  in  sensation — when  one  has  but  to  read  tliat  Dialogue 
to  perceive  that  what  Plato  is  seeking  to  prove  is  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  sensible,  which  is  multiple,  variable,  and 
evanescent,  is  no  real  science  at  all.  Plato  is  not  discussing 
at  all  the  question  of  how  we  know,  but  what  we  must  know 
in  order  to  have  real  science.  Cousin's  exposition  of  what 
he  Ciills  the  Alexandrian  theodicy,  or  of  neoplatonisra,  iSy 
notwithstanding  he  had  edited  the  works  of  Proclus,  a 
marvel  of  misapprehension  alike  of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine 
and  of  Christian  theology,  lie  describes  with  a  sneer  the 
scholastic  philosophy  as  being  merely  "a  commentary  on 
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the  Holy  Sisripturcs  and  texts  from  the  fathei-a."  He  edited 
the  works  of  Descartes,  hut  never  iinijerstoocl  more  of  that 
cctehriitod  philosopher  tliaii  enough  to  inihiho  some  of  his 
worst  errors.  lie  lias  borrowed  iiuich,  diroctlj'  or  indirectlj, 
from  Spinoza,  but  never  coinprelieiided  his  sjBtern  of  pan- 
theism, ns  is  evident  from  his  jud^ineut  that  Spinoza  erred 
only  in  being  too  devout  and  too  tilled  and  penetrated  with 
God! 

lie  misapprehends  entirely  Lcilinitz's  doctrine  of  snb- 
fitanco,  as  we  have  ulre:idy  seen.  Ilia  own  eystem  is  in  its 
psychological  part  borrowed  chiefly  from  Ivant,  and  in  ita 
ontolo^ical  pait  from  Ilcgel,  nuitlier  of  whom  lias  he  ever 
understood.  IIo  has  the  errors  of  these  two  distinguislicd 
Germans  without  tlieir  truths  or  their  logical  firmness.  And 
perhaps  there  was  no  system  of  philosophy,  of  which  lie 
undertook  to  give  an  account,  that  lie  less  understood  than 
Ilia  own.  He  seema,  after  Jiaving  learned  something  of  the 
great  mediieval  philosopher  in  preparing  his  work,  I'ldloa- 
ophic  Scholastigite,  to  have  had  some  suspicloiia  that  he  had 
talked  very  foolishly,  and  had  been  tlie  dupe  of  hie  own 
yonthful  zoal  and  entluisiaam;  for,  thongli  lie  afterwards 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  works  without  any  essential 
Alteration,  us  we  infer  from  tJiu  fact  that  they  were  placed 
at  Uotno  on  the  Index,  he  published,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  new  pliilosophical  work,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
other  subjects.  Even  in  his  work  on  the  Scholastics,  as 
welt  as  in  his  account  of  Jansenism  in  lua  work  on  Madatim 
de  Sable,  we  recollect  no  re-assertion  of  hie  pantheism,  nor 
oven  an  unorthodox  opinion. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  M.  Cousin  as  a  philosopher 
that  he  knew  so  little  of  Catholic  tlieology,  and  that  what 
little  he  did  know,  apparently  canght  up  at  second-hand, 
only  aerved  to  mislead  him.  We  are  far  from  building 
£cience  on  faith  or  founding  philosophy  on  revelation,  in 
tlie  sense  of  the  traditionalists;  yet  we  dare  attirm  that  no 
man  who  has  not  studied  profoundly  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  Greek  and  Latin 
fathen:,  and  tlie  mcditeval  doctors  of  the  Church,  ia  In  a  coo- 
ditioti  to  write  any  thing  deserving  of  serious  consideration 
on  philosophy.  The  great  controversies  that  have  been 
called  fortli  from  time  to  time  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills 
in  tlie  one  person  of  our  Lord,  tlie  Real  Prasenee  of  our 
Lord's  body,  soul,  and  divinity  in  the  Eucharist,  liljcrty  and 
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necessity,  the  relations  of  nature  and  grace,  and  of  reason 
and  faith,  tlirow  a  brilliant  liglit  on  philosophy  far  sur- 
passing all  the  light  to  bd  derived  from  Gentile  sonrees,  or 
uy  the  most  carefnl  analysis  of  the  facts  of  our  own  coa- 
Bciousness.  The  effort,  on  the  one  hand,  to  demolish,  and 
on  the  other  to  sustain,  Catholic  dogma,  has  enlightened  the 
darkest  and  most  hidden  pxssages  of  both  psychology  and 
ontology,  and  placed  the  Catholic  theologian,  really  master 
of  the  history  of  his  science,  on  a  vantage  ground  wiiich 
they  who  know  it  not  are  incapable  of  conceiving.  Before 
liim  your  Descartes,  Spinozas,  Kants,  Fichtes,  SchellingSy 
Hegels,  Cousins,  dwindle  to  philosophical  pigmies. 

The  excellent  M.  Augustin  Cochin  thinks  that  M.  Consin 
rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  sturdy 
warfare  he  carried  on  in  defence  of  spiritualism  against  tiie 
gross  sensism  and  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  nobody  can  deny  very  considerable  merit  to  his  Critical 
Examination  of  Locke's  Essafj  on  the  Hainan  Understand- 
in^^  which  has  no  doubt  had  much  influence  in  unseating 
Locke  from  the  philosophical  throne  he  formerly  occupied. 
But  the  reaction  against  Locke  and  Cond iliac,  as  well  as  the 
philosophers  of  Auteuil,  had  commenced  long  before  Cousin 
Decame  master  of  conferences  in  V Ecole  Normale ;  and  we 
much  doubt  if  the  more  subtile  and  refined  rationalism  lie 
Las  favored  is  a  less  dangerous  enemy  to  religion  and  society 
than  the  sensism  of  Cond  iliac,  or  the  gross  materialism  of 
Cabanis,  Garat,  and  Destutt  de  Tracy.  Under  his  influence 
infidelity  in  France  has  modifiefl  its  form,  but  only,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  render  itself  more  difficult  of  detection  and 
refutation.  Pantheism  is  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
materialism,  for  its  refutation  demands  an  order  of  thought 
and  reasoning  above  the  comprehension  of  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  are  not  incapable  of  being  jnisled  by  its 
sophistries.  The  refutation  of  the  pantheism  of  our  days 
requires  a  mental  culture  and  a  pliilosophical  capacity  by  no 
means  common.  Tlious.mds  could  comprchena  the  refuta- 
tion of  Locke  or  Cond  iliac,  where  there  is  hardly  one  who 
can  understand  the  refutation  of  Hegel  or  Spinoza. 

Besides,  we  do  not  think  Cousin  can  be  said  to  have  in  all 
cases  opposed  the  truth  to  sensism.  His  spiritualism  is  not 
more  true  than  sensism  itself.  lie  pretends  that  we  have 
immediate  and  direct  apprehension  of  spiritual  reality — that 
is,  pure  intellections.  Irue,  he  says  that  we  appr  -hend  the 
noetic  only  on  occasion  of  sensible  affection,  but  ou  such 
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occasion  wo  do  apprehend  it  pure  and  simple.  Tliis  is  as  to 
the  apprehension  itself  ex5i<]^ge rated  spirltnalism,  and  would 
ahnost  justify  the  fair  pupil  of  Margaret  Fuller  in  her  excla- 
mation, ''O  Miss  Fuller!  I  see  right  into  the  abyss  of 
being."  Man,  not  being  a  pure  intelligence,  but  intelli- 
gence clothed  with  sensibility,  has  and  can  have  no  pure 
intellections.  M.  Cousin  would  have  been  more  correct  if, 
instciid  of  saying  that  the  affection  of  the  sensibility  is 
necessary  as  the  occasion,  he  had  said,  we  know  the  super- 
seusible  indeed,  but  only  as  sensibly  represented. 

Ill  this  sense  we  understand  the  peripatetics  when  they 
say:  "Nihil  est  in  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in 
sensu."  The  medium  of  this  sensible  representation  of  the 
intelligible  or  spiritual  tnith  to  the  understanding  is 
language  of  some  sort,  which  is  its  sensible  sign.  M.  Cousin 
would  have  done  well  to  have  studied  more  carefully  on 
this  subject  the  remarkable  work  of  De  Bonald,  a  work, 
though  it  has  some  errors,  of  an  original  genius  of  the  first 
order,  and  of  a  really  profound  thinker.  Had  ho  done  this, 
he  might  have  seen  that  the  reflective  reason  cannot  operate 
without  language,  and  understood  something  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  infallible  church  to  maintain  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  language,  whoso  corruption  by  philosophers 
invariably  involves  the  loss  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
idea.  It  might  also  have  taught  him  that  a  philosophy 
worth  any  thing  cannot  be  spun  by  the  philosopher  out  of 
his  own  consciousness  as  the  spider  spins  her  web  out  of 
her  own  bowels,  and  that  without  as  much  at  least  of  prim- 
itive revelation  or  the  primitive  instruction  given  by  God 
himself  to  the  race,  as  is  embodied  in  language,  no  man  can 
successfully  cultivate  philosophy. 

As  minister  of  public  instruction  under  Louis  Phillipe, 
M.  Cousin  labored  hard  and  with  some  success,  we  know 
not  how  much,  to  extend  primary  schools  in  France ;  but  ho 
in  part  neutralized  his  services  in  this  respect  by  his  defence 
of  the  university  monopoly,  his  opposition  to  the  freedom 
of  education,  his  efforts  to  force  his  pantheistic  or  at  best 
rationalistic  philosophy  into  the  colleges  of  the  university, 
and  his  intense  hatred  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  first  and  last  done  so  much  for  education 
and  religion  in  France  as  well  tis  elsewhere.  Ordinarily  a 
man  of  great  candor,  and  of  a  most  kindly  disposition,  his 
whole  nature  seemed  to  chan<5e  the  moment  a  Jesuit  was  in 
question,     lie  was  no  friencl  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
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after  the  writer  of  this  became  a  Catholic,  he  forgot  his 
French  politeness,  and  refused  to  answer  a  single  one  of  his 
letters.  To  him  we  were  either  dead  or  had  become  an 
enemy.  He  moreover  never  liked  to  have  his  views  ques- 
tioned. In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  Doctrinaire  school, 
and  supported  the  juste  milieu.  In  the  Revolution  of 
'1848,  and  under  the  Republic,  he  opposed  earnestly  social- 
ism, and  attempted  to  stay  its  progress  by  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  philosophical  tracts,  as  if  philosophy 
could  cure  an  evil  which  it  had  helped  to  creata  When 
society  is  in  disorder,  old  institutions  are  falling,  and  civili- 
zation is  rapidly  lapsing  into  barbarism,  it  is  only  religion, 
speaking  from  on  nigh  with  the  power  of  truth  and  the 
authority  of  God,  that  can  arrest  tlie  downward  tendency. 
**  Religion,"  said  La  Mennais  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay 
on  Indifference  in  Matters  of  Religion^  "  is  found  at  the 
cradle  of  nations;  philosophy  at  their  tomb."  Woe  to  the 
nation  that  exchanges  faith  for  philosophy  !  Its  ruin  is  at 
hand,  for  it  has  lost  the  p  ineiple  of  life.  After  the  coup 
(P  etat  little  was  heard  of  Cousin  either  in  the  world  of  pol- 
itics or  philosophy,  and  his  last  years  appear  to  have  flowed 
away  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature. 

Rumors  from  time  to  time  reached  us  during  the  last 
dozen  years  that  M.  Cousin  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  for  his 
sake  we  regret  that  they  have  remained  unconfirmed.  It  is 
rei:)orted,  on  good  authorit}-,  that  he  regularly  attended 
Mass,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  his  morning  and  evening 
rayei's  before  an  image  of  Our  Lady ;  but  it  is  agreed  by 
lis  most  intimate  Catholic  friends  that  he  never  made  any 
formal  profession  of  Catholic  faith,  and  died  without 
receiving  or  asking  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  That  in 
his  later  yeai*s  his  mind  turned  at  times  towards  the  church, 
that  his  feelings  towards  religion  were  softened,  and  that  he 
felt  the  need  of  faith,  is  very  probable;  but  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  avowed  publicly  or  privately  any 
essential  change  in  his  doctrine.  He  always  held  that  the 
Catholic  faith  is  the  form  under  which  the  people  do  and 
must  receive  the  truth ;  but  he  held  that  tlie  truth  thus 
received  does  not  transcend  the  natural  order,* and  is  trans- 
formed with  the  elite  of  the  race  into  philosophy. 

AVe  have  found  in  his  works  no  recognition  of  the  super- 
natural order,  or  the  admission  of  any  other  revelation  than 
the  inspiration  of  the  impersonal  reason.  Providence  for 
him  was  fate,  and  God  was  not  free  to  interpose  in  a  super- 
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natural  way  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  men.  Cre- 
ation itself  was  necessary,  and  the  universe  only  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  substance.  There  is  no  evidence  that  we  have 
seen  that  he  ever  attained  to  the  conviction  that  creation  is 
the  free  act  of  the  Creator,  or  felt  even  for  a  moment  the 
deep  joy  of  believing  that  God  is  free.  Yet  it  is  not  ourgf 
to  judge  the  man.  We  follow  him  to  the  month  of  the 
grave,  and  there  leave  him  to  the  mercy  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  him  whose  very  justice  is  love. 

We  are  not  tlie  biographer  of  Victor  Cousin ;  wo  have  only 
felt  that  we  could  not  let  one  so  distinguished  in  life,  who  had 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  really  great  man,  and  whom  the 
present  writer  once  thought  a  great  philosoplier,  pass  away  in 
total  silence.  C4enius  has  always  the  right  to  exact  a  certain 
homage,  and  Victor  Cousin  had  genius,  thouorh  not,  in  our 
judgment,  the  true  philosophical  genius.  We  have  attempted 
no  regular  exposition  or  refutation  of  his  philosophy;  our  only 
aim  has  been  to  call  attention  to  his  teachings  on  tliose  points 
where  he  seemed  to  approach  nearest  the  truth,  and  on 
which  the  young  and  ardent  philosophical  student  most 
needs  to  be  placed  on  his  guard,  to  bring  out  and  place  in  a 
clear  light  certain  elements  of  philosopliic  truth  which  he 
failed  to  grasp.  We  place  not  philosophy  above  faith,  but  we 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  construct  it  without  faith ;  yet 
we  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  every  one  who  would  under- 
stand the  faith  or  defend  it  against  those  who  impugn  it. 
If  on  any  point  what  we  have  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  the  founder  of  French  eclecticism  shall  serve 
to  make  the  truth  clearer  to  a  single  ino^nuous  and  earnest 
inquirer,  we  shall  tliank  God  that  he  Las  permitted  us  to 
live  not  wholly  in  vain. 
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[Fh>m  the  Catholic  World  for  April,  1868.] 

TnE  article  in  the  Church  Review  promises  an  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson  as  a  pliilosopher ; 
but  wliat  it  says  has  really  no  relation  to  that  gentleman, 
and  is  simply  an  attempt,  not  very  successful,  nor  very  bril- 
liant indeed,  to  vindicate  M.  Cousin's  philosophy  from  the 
unfavorable  judgment  we  pronounced  on  it,  in  the  maga- 
zine of  last  June. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  reviewer  seems  to  be  to  provo 
tliat  we  wrote  in  nearly  entire  ignorance  of  M.  Cousin's 
philosophy,  and  to  vindicate  it  from  the  very  grave  charges 
wo  urged  against  it.  As  to  our  ignorance,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge,  that  must  speak  for  itself ;  but  we  can  say  sin- 
cerely that  we  should  be  most  happy  to  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  to  see  Cousin's  philosophy  cleared 
from  the  charge  of  being  unscientific,  rationalistic,  panthe- 
istic, or  repugnant  to  Christianity  and  the  church.  One 
great  name  would  be  erased  from  the  list  of  our  adversaries, 
and  their  number  would  be  so  much  lessened.  We  should 
count  it  a  great  service  to  the  cause  which  is  so  dear  to  us, 
if  the  Church  Revieio  could  succeed  in  proving  that  the 
errors  we  laid  to  his  charge  are  founded  only  in  our  igno- 
rance or  philosophical  ineptness,  and  that  his  system  is 
entirely  free  from  them.  But  thou^jh  it  talks  largely 
against  us,  assumes  a  high  tone,  and  makes  strong  assertions 
and  bold  deninls,  we  cannot  discover  that  it  hasetifected  any 
tiling,  except  the  exhibition  of  itself  in  an  unenviable  light. 
It  lias  told  us  nothing  of  Cousin  or  his  philosophy  not  to  be 
found  in  our  article,  and  has  not  in  a  single  instance  con- 
victed us  of  ignorance,  malice,  misstatement,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  even  inexactness.  This  we  shall  proceed  now  to 
show,  briefly  as  we  can,  but  at  greater  length,  perhaps,  than 
its  crude  statements  are  worth. 

The  principal  charges  ai^ainst  us  are:  1.  We  said  M. 
Cousin  called  his  philosopliy  eclecticism  ;  2.  We  wrongly 

♦  Tfi^  American  Quarterly  Church  Revieio.  New  York:  Janunry. 
1808.  Art.  ii.,  "O.  A.  Brownson  as  a  Pliilosopher.  Victor  Cousin  aud 
las  Plulosopby.     Cutfwlic  World.'* 
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denied  scepticism  to  be  a  system  of  philosopliy ;  3.  Showed 
our  ignorance  of  Cousin's  doctrine  in  saying  it  remained  in 
psychology,  never  attained  to  the  objective,  or  rose  to  ontol- 
ogy ;  4.  Misstated  his  doctrine  of  substance  and  Ciiusc ;  5» 
lalsely  denied  that  he  admits  a  nexus  between  the  creative 
substimce  and  the  created  existence ;  6.  Falsely  asserted  that 
he  holds  creation  to  be  necessary ;  7.  Wrongly  and  igno- 
rantly  accused  him  of  Pantheism;  8.  Asserted  that  he  Jiad 
but  little  knowledge  of  Catholic  theology;  9.  Accused  him 
of  denying  the  necessity  of  language  to  thought.  ^ 

In  preferring  these  charges  against  M.  Cousin's  philoso-  ^ 

phy,  we  have  shown  our  ignorance  of  his  real  doctnne,  our 
contempt  for  his  express  declarations,  and  our  philosophical 
incapacity,  and  the  reviewer  thinks  one  may  search  in  vain 
through  any  number  of  magazine  articles  of  equal  length,  for 
one  more  lull  of  errors  and  fallacies  than  ours.  This  is  bad, 
and,  if  true,  not  at  all  to  our  credit  We  shall  not  say  as 
much  of  his  article,  for  that  would  not  be  courteous,  and 
instead  of  saying  it,  prefer  to  let  him  prove  it.  We  objected 
that  M.  Cousin  assuming  that  to  the  operation  of  reason  no 
objective  reality  is  necessary,  can  never,  on  his  system,  estab- 
lish such  reality ;  the  reviewer,  p.  541,  gravely  asserts  that 
we  ourselves  hold,  that  to  the  operations  of  reason  no  object- 
ive reality  is  necessary,  and  can  never  be  established  I  This 
is  cliarmmg.  But  are  tJiese  charges  true  ?  We  propose  to 
take  tliem  up  seriatim^  and  examine  the  reviewer's  proofs, 

1.  We  said  M.  Cousin  called  his  philosophical  system 
eclecticism.     To  this  the  reviewer  replies : 

"* Eclecticism  can  never  be  a  philosophy;'  making,  among  other 
arguments,  the  pertinent  inquiry:  'Uow,  if  you  know  not  the  truth 
in  its  unity  and  integrity  beforehand,  are  you,  in  studying  those  sev- 
eral systems,  to  determine  which  is  the  part  of  truth  and  which  of 
error  ?' 

'*  We  beg  his  pardon,  but  M.  Cousin  never  called  his  philosophical 
system  Eclecticism.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Vrai,  Beau  et  Bien,  ho 
writes: 

**' One  word  as  to  an  opinion  too  much  accredited.  Some  persons 
persist  in  representing  eclecticism  as  the  doctrine  to  which  they  would 
attach  my  name.  I  declare,  then,  that  eclecticism  is,  undoubtedly,  very 
dear  to  me«  for  it  is  in  my  eyes  the  light  of  the  history  of  philosophy; 
but  the  fire  which  supplies  this  light  is  elsewhere.  Eclecticism  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  applications  of  the  philosophy  I  profess, 
but  it  is  not  its  principle.  My  true  doctrine,  my  true  flag,  is  spiritual- 
ism; that  philosophy,  as  stable  as  it  is  generous,  which  began  with 
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Socrates  and  Plato,  which  the  gospel  spread  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
which  Descartes  placed  under  the  severe  forms  of  modern  thought' 

"  And  the  principles  of  this  philosophy  supply  the  touchstone  with 
which  to  try  '  those  several  systems,  and  to  determine  which  is  tlie  part 
of  truth  and  which  of  error.'  Eclecticism,  in  Cousin's  view  of  it,  as 
one  might  have  discovered  who  had  '  studied  his  works  with  some  care,' 
is  something  more  than  a  blind  syncretism,  destitute  of  principles,  or  a 
fumbling  among  conflicting  systems  to  pick  out  such  theories  as  please 
•is." 

If  M.  Cousin  never  called  his  philosophical  system  eclec- 
ticism, why  did  he  defend  it  from  the  objections  brought 
against  it,  that,  1.  Eclecticism  is  a  syncretism — all  systeins 
mingled  together ;  2.  Eclecticism  approves  of  every  thing, 
the  tnie  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  3.  Eclecticism 
is  fatalism;  4.  Eclecticism  is  tlie  absence  of  alT system  I 
Why  did  he  not  say  at  once  that  he  did  not  profess  eclec- 
ticism, instead  of  saying  and  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the 
eclectic  method  is  at  once  philosophical  and  historical  ?* 

Every  body  knows  that  he  professed  eclecticism  and 
defended  it.  As  a  method,  do  you  say  ?  Be  it  so.  Does 
lie  not  maintain,  from  first  to  last,  that  a  philosopher's  wliole 
system  is  in  his  method  i  Does  he  not  say,  "  Given  a  phi- 
losopher's method,  we  can  foretell  his  whole  system"? 
And  is  not  his  whole  course  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
based  on  this  assumption  ?  We  wrote  our  article  for  those 
who  knew  Cousin's  writings,  not  for  those  who  knew  them 
not  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
reviewer,  quoted  from  Cousin,  that  contradicts  what  we 
said.  We  did  not  say  that  he  always  called  his  philosophy 
eclecticism,  or  pretend  that  it  was  the  principle  of  his  sys- 
tem.    A\^e  said : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  all  schools,  as  all  sects,  have  their  part  of 
truth,  as  well  as  their  part  of  error;  for  the  human  mind  cannot  embrace 
pure,  unmixed  eiTor  any  more  than  the  will  can  pure,  unmixed  evil; 
but  the  eclectic  method  is  not  the  method  of  constructing  true  philoBophy 
any  more  than  it  is  the  metliod  of  constructing  true  Christian  theology. 
The  Catholic  acknowledges  willingly  the  tnith  which  the  several  sects 
hold;  but  he  does  not  derive  it  from  them,  nor  arrive  at  it  by  studying 
tlieir  systems.  He  holds  it  independently  of  them:  and  having  it  already 
in  its  unity  and  integrity,  he  is  able,  in  studying  them,  to  distinguish 
what  they  have  that  is  true  from  the  errors  they  mix  up  with  it.  It 
must  be  the  same  with  the  philosopher.    M.  Cousin  was  not  unaware  nf 

*  See  Fragments  PMosophiqueSf  t.  i.  pp.  39-42. 
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this,  and  he  finally  averted  edecHckm  rather  as  a  method  of  htstortcal  teri- 
featwn,  Oum  as  the  real  and  original  method  of  constructing  philosnpliy. 
The  name  was  tliercforo  unhappily  chosen,  and  is  now  seldom  heard.  "^ 
{ArUe,  p.  309.) 

Had  tlie  reviewer  read  this  passage,  lie  wonld  have  seen 
that  we  were  aware  of  tlie  fact  tliat  latterly  Cousin  ceased 
to  profess  eclecticism  save  as  a  method  of  verification  ;  and  if 
he  had  read  our  article  tlirough,  he  wonld  have  seen  that  we 
were  aware  that  he  held  spiritualism  to  be  tlio  principle  of 
his  system,  and  that  we  criticised  it  as  such. 

2.  Cousin  counts  scepticism  as  a  system  of  philosophy. 
We  object,  and  ask  very  pertinently,  since  he  holds  everj 
system  has  a  truth,  and  tnith  is  always  something  affinn- 
ative,  positive,  "What,  then,  is  the  truth  of  scepticism^ 
wliicli  is  a  system  of  pure  negation,  and  not  only  aflirma 
nothing,  hut  denies  that  any  thing  cau  be  affirmed  <"  Will 
the  reviewer  answer  the  question  i 

Tlie  reviewer,  of  course,  linds  us  in  tlie  wrong.  Ilere  is 
his  reply : 

"In  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  phase  of  scep- 
ticism is  not  to  be  overlooked.  At  dtfTerent  periods  it  lias  occurred,  ta 
wield  a  strong,  sometimes  a  controlling,  often  a  salutary,  influence  over 
the  thought  of  an  age.  Its  work,  it  is  true,  is  destmctive,  aud  not  con- 
stnictive;  but  not  the  less  as  a  check  and  restraint  upon  fanciful  specu- 
lation, and  the  establishment  of  unsound  hypotheses,  it  lias  its  raison 
d'etre,  and  contributes,  in  its  way,  to  the  advancement  of  truth.  Nor 
can  the  works  of  Sextus,  Pyrrho,  Glanvil,  Montaigne,  Gassendi,  or  Hume 
be  considered  less  'systematic'  than  those  of  any  dogmatist,  merely 
from  their  being  'systems  of  pure  negation.*"    (P.  533.) 

That  it  is  sometimes  reasonable  and  salutary  to  doubt,  as 
if  the  reviewer  should  doubt  his  extraordinary  genius  as  a 

I)hilo8oplier,  wo  readily  admit;  but  what  salutary  influence 
las  ever  been  exerted  on  science  or  morals  by  any  so-called 
system  of  scepticism,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  science, 
and  rendere  tlie  binding  nature  of  virtue  uncertain,  we  have 
never  j^et  been  able  to  ascertain.  Moreover,  a  system  of 
pure  negation  is  simply  no  system  at  all,  for  it  has  no  prin- 
ciples and  affirms  nothing.  A  sceptical  turn  of  mind  is  as 
undesirable  as  a  credulous  mind.  That  the  persons  named, 
of  whom  only  one,  Pyrrho,  professed  universal  scepticism, 
and  perhaps  even  he  carried  his  scepticism  no  further  than 
to  doubt  tlie  reality  of  matter,  may  have  rendered  some  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  the  drunken  helotie  promoted 
temperance  among  the  Spartan  youth,  is  possible ;  but  they 
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have  d(/ne  it  by  the  trnth  they  asserted,  not  by  the  doubt 
tliey  disseminated.  There  is,  moreover,  a  great  difference 
between  doubting,  or  suspending  our  judgment  where  we 
are  ignorant  or  wlierc  our  knowledge  is  incomplete,  and 
erecting  doubt  into  the  principle  of  a  system  which  assumes 
all  knowledge  to  l>e  impossible,  and  that  certainty  is  nowhere 
attained  or  attainable.  It  seems,  we  confess,  a  little  odd  to 
find  a  Church  Review  taking  up  the  defence  of  scepticism. 
3.  We  assert  in  our  article  that  M.  Cousin,  though  he 
professes  to  come  out  of  the  sphere  of  psychology,  and  to 
rise  legitimately  to  ontology,  remains  always  there;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  ontology  he  asserts  is  only  an  abstraction 
or  generalization  of  psychological  facts.  The  reviewer  is 
almost  shocked  at  this,  and  is  "tempted  to  think  that  the 
time"  we  claim  to  have  spent  in  studying  the  works  of 
Cousin  with  some  care  "might  have  been  better  employed 
in  tlie  acquisition  of  some  useful  knowledge  more  within 
the  reach  of  our  'understanding.'"  It  is  possible.  Bat 
what  has  he  to  allege  Jigainst  what  we  asserted,  and  think  we 
proved  3  Nothing  that  we  can  find  except  that  Cousin  pro- 
fesses to  attain,  and  perhaps  believes  he  does  atUiin,  to  real 
objective  existence,  and,  scientiiically,  to  real  ontology.  But, 
good  friend,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  what  Cousin  professes  to  have  done,  or  what 
he  has  really  attempted  to  do,  but  what  he  has  actually 
done.  When  we  allege  that  the  boding,  the  God  asserted  by 
Cousin,  is,  on  his  system,  his  principles  and  method,  only 
an  abstraction  or  a  generalization;  you  do  not  prove  us 
wrong  by  reiterating  liis  assertion  that  it  is  i*eal  being,  that 
it  is  the  living  God,  for  it  is,  though  you  seem  not  to  be 
aware  of  it,  that  very  assertion  that  is  denied.  We  readily 
concede  that  Cousin  does  not  prof  ens  to  rise  to  ontology  by 
induction  from  his  psychology,  but  we  maintain  that  the 
only  ontology  he  attains  to  is  simply  an  induction  from  his 
psychology,  and  therefore  is,  and  can  be,  only  an  abstraction 
or  a  generalization.  We  must  here  reproduce  a  passage 
from  our  own  article. 

"  What  i3  certain^  and  this  is  all  the  ontologist  need  assert,  or,  in  fact» 
can  assert,  is.  that  ontology  is  neither  an  induction  nor  a  deduction  from 
psychological  data.  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  generalization  of 
our  own  souls.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we  do  not  think 
that  which  is  God.  and  that  it  is  from  thought  we  do  and  miist  tako  it. 
We  take  it  from  thought  and  by  thinking.  What  is  objected  to  in  psy- 
clioiogists  is  the  assumption  that  thought  is  a  purely  psychological  or 
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Bubjoclivc  fact,  and  Hint  from  thia  psycliolosicftl  or  Bubjectlvo  fnct  wa 
can,  l>y  wny  of  inUiicUon,  altiiin  to  ontolo^ical  Irutii.  But  as  wc  uodct- 
fltond  M.  Cousia.  and  wo  stiiditMl  liU  works  with  some  care  thirty  or 
tbirty'Bvo  years  nga.  aad  tiiid  tlie  lionor  of  his  private  corroaponilunco, 
tliis  liirncvcr  pretends  to  do.  Wliul  lie  claiina  U.  tLal  in  ilie  aiintyKis  of 
conxcioiuniisa  wo  dt-lecl  a  clnas  of  fitct«  or  idcns  wliicli  nre  not  psycUo- 
logicnl  or  Biihjeclivc.  but  reiilly  ontologicnl,  and  do  aclniilly  carry  tu 
out  of  tlie  region  of  psycliology  into  iliot  of  oniolosy.  Tliat  bis  account 
of  ilicM  fiic'ts  or  iduus  U  to  bo  occaptcd  m  correct  or  ndoqnalc  wc  do  not 
prelciid,  but  lliiil  ho  pnfeanei  to  rccosnixo  lUcm  and  dislinguiali  lUem 
from  purely  pAycliologiciil  fitcts  is  undunliililo. 

"Tlic!  defect  or  error  of  M.  Cousin  on  this  point  was  in  failing,  nawe 
have  already  observed,  to  identify  tLe  absolute  or  necussary  idoin  he 
detects  and  nsserta  wilh  Ood,  Llie  only  tm  rueemirium  et  reak,  nnd  in  fail- 
ing to  assert  tbcm  in  tiieir  objectivity  to  the  whole  subject,  and  in  prccnt- 
ing  tliem  only  as  objective  to  the  human  personality,  lie  never  succeeded 
In  cuiriiig  iiltnscif  wholly  loose  from  the  Oorni»n  nonsense  of  a  siib- 
joctivc-olijoct  or  objeclive-subjecl,  and  when  ho  had  clearly  provi^d  an 
idea  to  be  objective  to  the  rcQectivo  reason  nnd  the  human  t>i'i'M>niilily, 
lie  did  not  djire  assert  It  to  bu  objective  In  relation  to  iho  whole  subject. 
It  was  impersonal,  but  might  be  io  a  certain  sense  subjective,  as  Kant 
mnlntHiucd  wilh  regard  to  the  categories."    {Ante,  p.  311.) 

Tlie  reviowor,  after  snubbing  us  for  our  ignorance  and 
incptncss,  whluli  are  very  greiit,  ns  we  are  well  aware  aud 
Luiiibly  confcsa,  replies  to  tia  in  tliis  manner: 

"And  yet  nothing  in  Cousin  is  clearer  or  more  po9ltlvo  than  that  this 
'pure  and  sublime  degree  of  the  reason,  when  will,  iitllcction.  and  per- 
■onallly  are  as  yet  nbtcut' — IhU  'Intuition  and  spontaneous  rereliition, 
whicli  is  the  primitive  mofic  of  reason' — is  obicctive  to  the  whole  subject 
In  every  pat»ibla  sense,  and  is,  consequently,  couformed  lo  the  objective, 
and  a  revelation  of  it 

"Can  the  critic  have  read  Cousin's  Lcctuies  on  Kant,  'thirty  of 
thlrty-nvc  years  ago'?  If  so.  we  advise  him  to  refresh  liis  memory  by  n 
r^pcrusid.  and  perhaps  be  muy  withdraw  the  stran,^  assertion  (lint 
Cou'dn  held  an  'absolute  Idea  to  bo  im|)crsounl.  but  that  it  might  lie  hi  a 
cut  tain  sense  subject ivc.  as  K'liU  tmUiiliHoed  uUh  regniit  ta  the  oilegnfiM,' 
'TbesceplicUm  of  Kant,'  says  Couxin,*  'rests  on  bis  finding  the  laws  of 
tlio  rciison  to  lie  subjective,  personal  to  man :  but  here  is  b  moilc  of  llie 
reason  where  Ihcae  same  laws  are,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  all  subjectivity — 
wlwrc  the  reason  shows  Itself  almost  onllrciy  impersonaL 

"  How  tile  critic  would  wish  this  Impersonal  activity  to  bo  objcctiva 
to  the  '  whole  HuliJecL,'  and  not  to  the  '  personal  only.'  as  If  there  wn* 
any  greater  degree  of  objucilvity  In  ouc  case  than  in  the  other,  it  Is  not 
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easy  to  see.  It  looks  like  a  distiDction  without  a  difference.  The 
abtitnict  and  logical  distinction  is  apparent,  but  though  distinct,  the 
'ivliole  subject.*  and  the  *  human  personality,'  cannot  be  separated,  so 
thut  what  is  objective  to  one,  shall  not  l)c  so  to  Uie  other  also.  The 
•whole  subject*  is,  simply,  the  thinking,  feeling,  willing  being,  which 
we  are,  as  distinguislied  from  the  world  external  to  us.  If  an  idea,  then 
is  revealed  to  us  by  what  is  completely  foreign  to  us — if  an  act  of  the 
reason  is  spontaneous  and  unretleclive,  that  is,  hnpersonal — wliat  is 
there  that  can  be  more  objective  to  the  subject  ? 

"  We  have  said,  that  such  an  act  is  objective  to  the  subject  in  every 
pongihU  sense.  For  we  arc  not  to  forget  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
'Does  one  wish,*  says  Cousin.  *in  order  to  believe  in  tlie  objectivity 
and  validity  of  the  reason,  that  it  shouhi  cease  to  make  its  appearance  in 
a  paiticular  subject — in  man,  for  instance  ?  But  then,  if  reason  is  out- 
side of  the  subject,  tliat  is.  of  myself,  it  is  nothing  to  me.  For  me  to 
have  consciousness  of  it,  it  must  descend  into  me,  it  must  make  itself 
mine,  and  become  in  tills  sense  subjective.  A  Reason  which  is  not  mine, 
which,  in  itself  being  entirely  universal,  does  not  incarnate  itself  in  some 
manner  in  my  consciousness  is  for  me  as  though  it  did  nut  exist* 
Consequently,  to  wish  iliat  the  reason,  in  order  to  be  trustworthy,  should 
cease  entirely  to  be  subjective,  is  to  demand  an  impossibility.'"  (Pp. 
534.  535.) 

We  have  introdticcd  tliis  long  extract  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie  reviewer's  stylo  and  capacity 
as  a  reasoner.     It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  reviewer  alleges,  as 

Eroof  against  us,  what  is  in  question — the  very  thing  that 
e  is  to  prove.  We  have  read  Cousin's  Lectures  on  KarUy 
and  we  know  well,  and  have  never  thought  of  denying,  that 
he  criticises  Kant  sharply,  says  many  admirable  things 
against  him,  and  professes  to  reject  his  subjectivism;  we 
know,  also,  that  lie  holds  what  ho  calls  the  impersonal 
reason  to  be  objective,  operating  independently  of  us;  ail 
this  we  know  luid  so  stated,  we  thoii<!:ht,  clearly  enough,  in 
our  article;  but  we,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  he  does  not 
make  this  impersonal  reason  really  objective,  but  simply 
independent  in  its  operations  of  our  personality.  lie  holds 
that  reason  has  two  modes  of  activity — the  one  personal,  the 
other  impersonal;  blithe  recognizes  only  a  distinction  of 
modes,  sometimes  only  a  dilFerence  of  degrees,  making,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  quoted  bv  the  reviewer,  the  impersonal 
reason  a  sublimer  *'de<5ree  of  reason  than  the  personal 
lie  calls  the  impersonal  reason  the  spontaneous  reiison,  somo- 
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times  simply  spontaneity.     All  this  is  evident  enonprh  to  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  Cousin's  philosophical  writings. 

I>ut  what  is  this  reason  which  operates  in  these  two  modes, 
impersonal  and  spontaneous  in  the  one,  personal  and  reflective 
in  the  other?  As  the  distinction  between  the  personal  and 
impersonal  is,  by  Cousin's  own  avowal,  a  difference  simply  of 
modes  or  degrees,  there  cim  be  no  entitative  or  substantial 
difference  between  them.  They  are  not  two  different  or  die 
tinct  reasons,  but  one  and  the  Siime  reason,  operating  in  two 
diiferent  modes  or  degrees.  Now,  we  demand,  what  is  this 
one  substantive  reason  operating  in  these  two  different 
degrees  or  modes?  It  certainly  is  not  an  abstraction,  for 
abstractions  are  nullities  and  cannot  operate  or  act  at  all. 
What,  then,  is  it?  Is  it  God,  or  is  it  man  ?  If  you  sjiy  it 
is  God,  then  you  deny  reason  to  man,  make  him  a  bmte^ 
unless  you  identify  man  with  God.  If  you  say  it  is  man^ 
that  it  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  as  Cousin  certainly  does- 
say — for  he  makes  it  our  faculty  and  only  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence— then  you^make  it  subjective,  since  nothing  is  mora 
subjective  than  one's  own  faculties.  Thej'  are  the  subject 
itself.  Consecjuently  the  impersonal  reason  belongs  as  trulv 
to  man,  the  subject,  as  the  personal  reason,  and  therefore  is 
not  objective,  as  we  said,  to  the  whole  subject,  but  at  best 
only  to  the  will  and  the  personality — what  Cousin  calls  le  7noi. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Cousin  was- 
Theodore  Jouffroy,  who,  in  his  confessions,  nearly  curses 
Cousin  for  having  seduced  hiin  from  his  Christian  faith, 
whose  loss  he  so  bitterly  regretted  on  his  dying-bed,  and 
who  was,  in  Cousin's  judgment,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  "a  true  philosopher."  This  true 
philosopher  and  favorite  disciple  of  Cousin  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  impersonal  reason  and  the  personal 
b^  the  difference  between  sceivg  and  looking^  hearing  and 
liHtenhg^  which  corresponds  ])recisely  to  the  difference 
noted  by  Leibnitz  between  what  he  calls  simple  perception 
and  apperception.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  man  who  sees,  hears, 
or  perceives;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  will  intervenes  and 
we  not  only  see,  but  look,  not  only  perceive,  but  a})i)erceive. 

Now,  it  is  very  clear,  such  being  the  case,  that  Cousin 
does  not  get  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subject  any  more  than 
does  Kant,  and  all  the  arguments  he  adduces  against  Kant^ 
apply  e<pially  against  himself;  for  he  recognizes  no  actor  in 
thought,  or  what  he  calls  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but  the 
subject.  The  fact  which  Le  alleges,  that  the  iinpersouaf 
Vol,  n.— a 
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reason  necessitates  the  mind,  irresistibly  controls  it,  is  no 
more  than  Kant  says  of  liis  categories,  which  he  resolntely 
maintains  are  forms  of  the  subject  Hence,  as  Consin 
cliarges  Kant  very  justly  with  subjectivism  and  scepticism, 
we  are  equally  justified  in  preferring  tlie  same  charges 
agiiinst  himself.  This  is  what  we  showed  in  the  article  the 
reviewer  is  criticising,  and  to  this  he  should  have  replied,  but, 
unhappily,  has  not.  lie  only  quotes  Cousin  to  the  effect 
that,  "to  wish  the  reason,  in  order  to  be  trustworthy, should 
cease  entirely  to  be  subjective,  is  to  demand  an  impossi- 
bility," which  only  confirms  what  we  have  said. 

We  pursue  in  our  article  the  ai-gument  still  further,  and 
add: 

**  Reduced  to  its  proper  clmrncter  as  asserted  by  M.  Cousin,  intuition 
is  empirical,  and  stands  opposed  not  to  reflection,  but  to  discursion,  and 
is  Binif>ly  tlie  immediate  and  direct  perception  of  tlie  object  witliout  the 
intervt  ntion  of  any  process,  more  or  less  elabomte.  of  reasoning.  This 
is,  indeed,  not  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps  its  more  common 
sense,  but  it  is  a  sense  tliat  renders  the  distinction  between  intuition  and 
reflection  of  no  importance  to  M.  Cousin,  for  it  does  not  carry  him  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  or  afford  him  any  basis  for  his  ontological 
inductions.  lie  has  still  the  question  tis  to  the  olijectlvity  and  ruility  of 
the  ideal  to  solve,  and  no  recognized  means  of  so.ving  it.  His  ontology- 
ical  conclusions,  therefore,  as  a  writer  in  the  Chiitttlan  Eraininer  told 
him  as  long  ago  as  1830,  rest  simply  on  the  credibility  of  reason  or  faith 
in  its  trustworthiness,  which  am  never  be  established,  beaiusc  It  la 
assumed  lliat,  to  the  operation  of  rea.son,  no  objective  reality  is  necessary, 
since  the  object,  if  imi)ersonal,  may,  for  aught  that  api>ears,  be  included 
in  the  subject."    (AnU,  p.  314.) 

We  quote  the  reply  of  the  reviewer  to  this  at  full  length, 
for  no  mortal  man  can  abridge  or  condense  it  without  losing 
its  essence. 

**If  a  man  speaks  thus,  after  a  careful  study  of  Cousin,  it  is  almost 
useless  to  argue  with  him.  lie  either  has  not  understood  the  philosopher, 
or  his  scepticism  is  hopelessly  obstinate.  Intuition,  as  asserted  by- 
Cousin,  is  not  reduced  to  its  proper  character,  but  simply  misrepresented, 
when  it  is  called  empirical;  for  it  is  the  primitive  mode  of  reason,  and 
prica-  to  all  experience.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  objective  to  the  subject, 
and  to  be  a  revelation  must,  of  course,  come  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  subject.  Cousin  has  carefully  and  repeatedly  established  the  truo 
character  of  intuition  as  a  disclosure  to  the  understanding  in  the  reason, 
and  free  from  any  touch  of  subjectivity.  Ofeourxe,  hptontohyicalcfnicfu-' 
tiomrest  on  a  belief  in  the  eredibility  of  reoion,  and^  ofoourtie,  this  credibility 
canneoerbeeMtabUthed  in  a  logical  waif,  although,  metapfiyBically,  it  is  abund- 
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One  ma; 'assume.'  to  the  cndof  time  Ibal  'totbcopcrO' 
tion  of  reaaoD  no  ol>ji!Ctlve  rculity  Is  nace^^ary.  sinca  [liu  object  oiriy.  Tor 
sunlit  tbat  appears,  be  included  iu  lUe  subject.'  but  Ibi?  unlvDrsnl  and 
invinciblit  opiuion  of  the  human  race  has  been,  anil  will  bt.  to  the  con- 
tiary  of  micb  nn  assumption. 

"  AsHrmly  as  Ruid  and  Hnmillon  hnvo  ostabliHhedlliednctrino  of  sod- 
rible  perception,  and  llio  objective  existence  of  llie  malcriiil  worlil,  lias 
Cousin  that  of  the  objective  oiiatcnco  of  tlic  ubsniiilc,  and,  on  the  very 
■omc  ground,  the  veracity  of  conscloii'tncss.  And  the  mass  of  maakiod 
bnvo  lived  in  happy  ignomnco  of  any  nreessily  of  bucU  argiimenls. 
When  Iliey  sowed  aod  reaped,  and  bou^tit  and  solil.  tliey  never  flics' 
tionc<l  the  rcai  cxisienoe  of  i he  objects  ihey  dcolt  witli:  nor  did  tlug, 
itKm  Hu  idea  of  dutu  or  obligaUon  nuuU  itneiffell  in  their  tank,  drtaia  that, 
'Jir  lueh  an  pperatian  of  reaaoa,  no  i^tctirv  reaUly  mu  neetuary. ' 
"Hen  have  nn  unquestioning  liul  uncunqucrable  belief.  Ihul  the  very 

"  Idea  of  oljligntion  implies  mimethiiig  outtide  of  thtm,  that  obliges.  Some- 
thing other  than  itself  it  mu^l  be.  tliut  conimaada  ilio  soul.  Right  is  a 
reniily,  and  duty  n  fnct.  Tlie  pliiloiiopliy,  ibul  docs  not  come  round  to 
■n  enlightened  and  intelligent  linlding  of  the  unreltecting  belief  of  man- 
kind, but  Reparates  itself  from  it.  is  worse  tlian  useless.  In  such  wisdom 
it  Is  Indeed  '  folly  to  in  wl.«e.'     And  Ihi4  pltilosopliic  folly  cornea  from 

I  inMsling  on  a  logical  demonstration  of  what  is  logically  undenioiistralile 
— «f  what  ia  superior,  because  anterior  to  rensoning.     Wu  cunnot  p/vnv  to 

I  the  understanding  Lniibs  wiiJcb  are  the  very  basis  and  groundwork  of 

bat  understanding  ilaeU."    (Pp.  589.  587.) 

This  speaks   for  itself,  snd  concedes,  virtiiiilly,   all   we 

ulletrcd  npainet   Cousin's  system  ;  at  least  it  convicts  tis  of 

'^appreliensiou  or  miBiv presentation  of  tluit  syerein ; 

I  Aiid  tlio  reviewer's  sneer  at  onr  ignorance  and  incapacity, 
liowcver  miicli  tliey  iiiny  enliven  bis  style  and  Etrengtlien 
hift  ar^ment,  do  not  seem  to  linvo  been  specially  called  for. 
Yet  wo  think  tliat  both  lie  and  M.  Cousin  are  niistnkcit  wlieu 
tliey  aMnine  that  to  demand  any  otlicr  basis  fur  science  tlmii 
the  credibility  or  fiUth  in  tlio  ti-tiet worthiness  of  i-cii&on,  is 
to  domuiid  an  impossibility,  for  a  science  funiidcd  on  faith 
IB  simply  no  science  at  all.  There  is  science  only  where 
tlie  mind  grasps,  and  appropriutos,  not  itaown  faculties  only, 
but  tlio  object  itself.  The  rciison,  personal  or  impersonal, 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  pi-usp  it,  or  the  light  by  which 
we  behold  it;  not  the  object  in  which  the  nientul  Bctiun 
tcrminiitea.  bnt  tlie  medium  by  wliich  weattuin  to  the  object. 
If  it  were  otlierwise,  tliere  might  be  faith,  but  not  science, 
and  tliongh  reason  might  search  fortho  object,  yet  it  would 
always  bo  pertinent  to  aak.  Who  or  what  vouches  for  reason '( 
Descartes   aoawered,  The  veracity  of  God,  wlticb,  in  oue 
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sense,  is  true,  but  not  in  tlie  sense  alleged  ;  for  on  the  Car- 
tesian tlieory  we  might  ask,  what  vouches  for  the  veracity 
of  God  ?  Tlie  only  possible  answer  would  be,  it  is  reason^ 
and  we  should  simply  travel  in  a  circle  witliout  making  the 
slid  I  test  advance. 

The  difiiculty  arises  from  adopting  the  psychological 
method  of  philosophizing,or  assuming,  as  Descartes  d<x«  in  liia 
famous  cotjlto^  ertjosmn^  1  think,  tliercfore,  I  exist,  that  man 
can  thiuk  in  and  of  himself,  or  without  the  presence  and 
active  concurrence  of  that  which  is  not  himself,  and  which 
we  call  the  object.  Intuition,  on  Cousin's  theory,  is  the 
spontaneous  operation  of  reason  as  opposed  to  discnrsioUy 
which  is  its  reflex  or  reflective  operation,  but  supposes  that 
reason  suffices  for  its  own  operation.  In  his  course  of  phi- 
losophy professed  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  1818,  he  say8|. 
in  the  consciousness,  that  is,  in  thought,  there  are  two  ele- 
ments, the  subject  and  object;  or,  in  his  barbarous  dialect, 
le  moi  et  le  non-inoi  /  but  he  is  Ciireful  to  assert  the  subject 
as  active  and  the  object  as  passive.  Now,  a  passive  object 
is  as  if  it  were  not,  and  can  concur  in  nothing  with  the 
activity  of  the  subject.  Tlicn,  as  all  the  activity  is  on  the 
side  of  the  subject,  the  subject  must  be  able  to  think  in  and 
of  itself  alone.  The  fact  that  we  think  an  existence  other 
than  ourself,  on  this  theory,  is  no  proof  that  there  is  reallr 
any  other  existence  than  ourself  till  our  thought  is  validated, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  thought  with  which  to  validate 
thought. 

The  cogito^  ergo  sum  is,  of  course,  worthless  as  an  ail- 
ment, as  has  often  been  shown  ;  but  there  is  in  it  an  assump- 
tion not  generally  noted  ;  namely,  that  man  suffices  for  hia 
own  thought,  and,  therefore,  that  man  is  God.  God  alone 
suffices,  or  can  suffice,  for  his  own  thought,  and  needs  nothing^ 
but  himself  for  his  thought  or  his  science,  lie  knows  him- 
self in  himself,  and  is  in  himself  the  inflnite  IniMif/ibiley 
and  the  infinite  /utelligens,  lie  knows  in  himself  all  Iiia 
works  from  beginning  to  end,  for  he  has  made  them,  and 
all  events,  for  he  has  decreed  them.  There  is  for  him  na 
medium  of  science  distinguishable  from  himself;  for  he  ia,^ 
as  the  theologians  say,  the  ade<iuate  object  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence. But  man  being  a  creature,  and  therefore  dependent 
for  his  existence,  his  life,  and  all  his  operations,  interior  and 
exterior,  on  the  support  and  active  concui-rence  of  that 
which  is  not  himself,  does  not  and  cannot  suffice  for  hia 
thought,  and  he  does  not  and  cannot  think  in  and  of  liiin- 
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self  alone,  in  any  manner,  mode,  form,  or  degree,  or  with- 
out the  active  presence  and  concurrence  of  the  object,  as 
Pierre  Leroux  has  show  in  his  otherwise  very  objectionable 
Refutation  de  r Edecticisme.  The  object  being  independ- 
ent of  the  subject,  and  not  supplied  by  the  subject,  must 
exist  a  jxirte  rti,  since,  if  it  did  not,  it  could  not  actually 
concur  with  the  subject  in  the  production  of  thought  There 
can  arise,  therefore,  to  the  true  philosopher,  no  question  as 
to  the  credibility  or  trustworthiness  of  reason,  the  validity  or 
invalidity'  of  thought.  The  only  question  for  him  is.  Do 
wetliink?  What  do  we  think?  He  who  thinks,  knows 
that  he  thinks,  and  what  he  thinks,  for  thought  is  science, 
and  who  knows,  knows  that  he  knows,  and  what  he  knows. 

The  difficulty  which  Cousin  and  the  reviewer  encounter 
arises  from  thus  placing  the  question  of  method  before  the 
question  of  principles,  as  we  showed  in  our  former  article. 
Tfo  such  difficulty  can  arise  in  the  path  of  him  who  has 
settled  the  question  of  principles — which  are  given,  not 
found,  or  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  subject  without 
them — and  follows  the  method  they  prescribe.  The  error, 
we  repeat,  arises  from  the  psychological  method,  which 
supposes  all  the  activity  in  thought  is  in  the  subject,  and  sup- 
poses reason  to  be  operative  in  and  of  itself,  or  without  any 
objective  reality,  wliich  reality,  on  Cousin's  system,  or  by 
the  psychological  method,  can  never  bq  established. 

Tiie  reviewer  concedes  that  objective  reality  cannot  be 
established  iJi  a  loaical  way^  but  maintains  that  there  is  no 
need  of  so  establisning  it ;  for  "men  have  an  unquestioning, 
an  unconquerable  belief  that  the  verj'  idea  of  obligation  im- 
plies something  outside  of  them."  Is  obody  denies  the  belief, 
but  its  validity  is  precisely  the  matter  in  question.  How  do 
you  prove  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  obligation?  But  the 
reviewer  forgets  that  Cousin  makes  it  the  precise  end  of 
philosophy  to  legitimate  this  belief,  and  all  the  universal 
beliefs  of  mankind,  and  convert  them  from  beliefs  into 
science.  How  can  philosophy  do  this,  if  obliged  to  support 
itself  on  these  very  beliefs  if 

The  reviewer  follows  the  last  passage  with  a  bit  of  phi- 
losophy of  his  own ;  but,  as  it  has  no  rele\'ancy  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  is,  witlial,  a  little  too  transcendental  for 
our  taste,  he  must  excuse  us  for  declining  to  discuss  it.  Wo 
cannot  accept  it,  for  we  cannot  accept  what  we  do  not 
understand,  and  it  professes  to  be  above  all  understanding. 
In  fact,  the  reviewer  seems  to  have  a  very  low  opinion  of 
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understanding,  and  no  little  contempt  for  logic.  He 
reminds  us  of  a  friend  we  once  had,  wlio  said  to  ns,  one 
day,  that  if  he  trusted  his  understanding  and  followed  his 
logic  he  should  go  to  Koine;  but,  as  neitlier  logic  nor 
undcrstiinding  is  trustworthy  or  of  any  account,  he  should 
join  the  Anglican  Church,  which  he  incontinently  did,  and 
since,  we  doubt  not,  found  himself  at  home.  Can  it  be  that 
he  is  the  writer  of  the  article  criticising  us? 

The  reviewer,  in  favoring  us  with  this  bit  of  philosophy 
of  his  own,  tells  us,  in  support  of  it,  that  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton says,  "  All  thinking  is  negation."  So  much  the  worse^ 
then,  for  Sir  WiHiani  Hamilton.  All  thinking  is  affirm- 
ative, and  pure  negjition  can  neither  think  nor  be  thought. 
Every  thought  is  a  judgment,  and  affirms  both  the  subject 
thinking  and  the  object  thouglit,  and  tlieir  relation  to  each 
other.  This,  at  least  sometimes,  is  the  doctrine  of  Cousin^ 
as  any  one  may  ascertiiin  by  reading  his  essays.  Da  Fait-de 
Conscience  and  Du  premier  ei  da  dernier  Fait  de  Con- 
science.*  Though  even  in  these  essays  the  doctrine  is  mixed 
up  with  much  that  is  objectionable,  and  which  leads  one,, 
alter  all,  to  doubt  if  the  philosopher  ever  clearly  perceived 
the  fjict,  or  the  bearing  of  the  fact,  he  asserted.  Cousin 
often  sails  along  near  tlie  coast  of  truth,  sometimes  almost 
rubs  his  bark  against  it,  without  perceiving  it.  Bat  we 
hasten  on. 

4.  We  are  accused  of  misstating  Cousin's  doctrine  of  sub- 
stance and  cause.  Here  is  our  statement  and  the  reviewer'^ 
charge : 

*'*M.  Cousin,'  continues  Tht  GitlioUc  World,  'professes  to  have 
reduced  tlie  categories  of  Kant  and  Aristotle  to  two — substance  and 
cause;  but  as  he  in  fact  identifies  cause  with  substance,  declaring  sub- 
stance to  be  substance  onh/  in  so  much  [the  italics  are  ours]  as  it  is  cause, 
and  cause  to  be  cause  onlt/  ia  no  much  iis  it  is  substance,  he  really  reduces- 
them  to  the  single  category  of  substance,  which  you  may  call,  indiflfer- 
ently,  substance  or  cause.  But,  though  every  substance  is  intrinsically 
and  essentially  a  cau.se,  yet,  as  it  maf/  be  something  more  than  a  cause,  it 
is  not  nece^siiry  to  insist  on  this,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  recog- 
nized two  categories.' 

"What  is  exactly  mcjxnt  by  these  two  contradictory  statements  it  is- 
not  easy  to  guess;  but  let  Cousin  speak  for  himself  :f 

**  *  Previous  to  Leibnitz,  these  two  ideas  seemed  si^parated  in  modern 
philosophy  by  an  impassable  barrier.     He,  the  first  to  sound  the  nature- 

^Frnfjments  Phihmpfiifines,  t.  i.  pp.  248,  356. 
fVI.  Lecture,  Course  of  1818,  on  the  Absolute. 
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of  tlie  idea  of  milntance,  brourrht  it  buck  to  tlic  notion  of  force.  Tliis 
triu  tlio  foundiitioQ  of  all  his  pliilosopliy,  nuil  of  wlial  aflerwnrd  bccnme 
the  Mnnodologjr.  .  .  .  But  bus  LuibnUz,  in  identifying  the  notion 
of  BulKlnncs  with  that  of  cause,  presented  it  witli  justncsaT  CeHniiily, 
lutniADce  is  revoalod  to  lis  bj  cause;  for.  euppre^  nJJ  exercise  ottbe 
caiiEio  and  force  wtilch  is  in  aurselves,  and  wo  do  nobexi^t  to  ourselves. 
It  is,  llien,  tlic  idea  of  cause  nbicli  introduces  into  Uie  mind  Die  idea  of 
■ubstoncc.  But  is  siibstancc  noibing  more  tlinn  cniiac  wbich  manifosttt 
it?  .  .  .  Tlie  causative  power  is  the  essential  nttribuie  of  substaaco; 
it  is  not  Gubstancu  itself.  In  ti  word,  it  bas  seemed  to  us  surer  to  bold  to 
IhoRD  two  primitive  notions;  distinct,  Ibongli  inseparablf  united;  ods, 
wbich  is  the  sign  and  manifestation  of  the  oiber,  this,  which  is  the  root 
tad  foundation  of  that,' 

"One  would  think  this sufflciontlj  explicit  for  all  wboaronotuQlictcd 
with  the  blindnGss  that  will  not  see."    (P.  339.) 

We  Bee  no  self  contrndiction  in  our  statement,  and  no  con- 
tradiction of  M.  Consin.  We  miiintiiin  that  M.  Coiiaiu 
renlly,  thonj^li  probably  nnt  intentioniilly  or  eonseionsiy, 
reduces  the  categories  of  ICant  and  Aristotle  to  the  sin^^le 
category  of  eubstiince.  and  prove  it  by  the  words  Itaheized 
by  the  reviewer,  wliich  are  our  translation  of  Consln's  own 
words.  Cousin  says,  in  his  own  language,  in  a  well-kuowit 
passage  in  the  first  preface  of  liis  f'rag}nent^  Philosoph- 
tques,  "  Jje  Dien  de  la  conscience  n'est  pas  nn  Dieii  abstraib, 
nn  roi  solitaire,  relcgu6  pardeU  la  creation  sur  le  trono  desert 
d'nne  6ternit6  silencicnse,  et  d'iine  existence  absohie  qui 
ressemble  au  ueant  mil-rne  de  I'existence:  c'est  un  Dieu  &  la 
fois  vrai  et  r4el,  &  la  fois  substance  et  cause,  toujours  snb- 
fitance  et  toujours  cause,  n''etant  substance  qit^en  tant  qtis 
oauae,  et  eatise  qa'eii,  tarU  que  substatioe,  c'ust-A-dirc,  ^t.hit 
catise  alisolue,  un  et  plusieurs,  dternite  et  temps,  espiice  et 
nouibre,  essence  et  vie,  indivisibility  et  totalite,  principo, 
6n,  et  milieu,  an  sonimct  de  I'utro  et  a  sou  plus  humdle 
d^re,  infini  ot  ftui,  tout  ensemble,  ti-iijle  entin,  c'est-a-dire, 
&  hi  fois  Dieu,  nature,  et  liumiinitd.  En  eifet,  ai  Dieu  vi'est 
paa  tout  U  n'est  rieii.."*  This  passage  justities  our  first 
Btatetnent,  because  Cousin  ealls  God  substance,  the  ono, 
alMolnte  substiince,  I>eside3  which  there  is  no  snbsbuice. 
But  as  our  piirgiose,  at  the  moment,  was  not  so  much  to  show 
tliat  Cousin  made  substance  and  cause  identical,  as  it  was  to 
■how  that  be  made  substjince  a  necessary  cause,  we  allowed, 
for  reasons  whicJi  he  himself  gives  in  the  passage  cited  by 
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the  reviewer  from  his  course  of  1818  on  the  Absolnte,  that 
he  might  be  said  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  have  reduced 
tlie  categories  to  two,  instead  of  one  only,  as  he  professes  to 
have  done.  But  the  reviewer  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that, 
when  it  is  assumed  that  substance  is  cause  only  on  condition 
of  causing,  tliat  is,  causing  from  the  necessity  of  its  own 
being,  the  effect  is  not  substantially  distinguishable  from  the 
substance  causing,  and  is  only  a  mode  or  affection  of  tlie 
causative  substance  itself,  or,  at  best,  a  phenomenon. 

5.  Accepting  substance  and  cause  as  two  categories,  we 
contend  that  Cousin  requires  a  third ;  namely,  the  creative 
act  of  the  causative  substance,  and  contingent  existences,  as 
asserted  in  the  ideal  formula,  Ens  creat  existential.  To  this 
tlie  reviewer  cites,  from  Cousin,  the  following  passage  in 
reply: 

"In  tlip  fifth  lecture  of  the  course  of  1828,  M.  Cousin  says: 
"  *  The  two  terms  of  tliis  so  comprehensive  formula  do  not  constitute 
a  dualism,  in  which  the  first  term  is  on  one  side  and  the  second  on  the 
othe"  without  any  other  connection  between  them  than  that  of  being 
perceived  at  the  same  time  by  the  intelU  ence;  so  far  from  this,  the  tie 
which  binds  them  is  easential.  It  is  a  connection  of  generation  which 
draws  the  second  from  the  first,  and  constantly  carries  It  back  to  it,  and 
which,  with  the  two  terms,  constitutes  the  iliree  integrant  elements  of 
intelligence.  .  .  .  Withdraw  this  relation  which  binds  variety  to 
imity,  and  you  destroy  the  necessary  boE.1  .i  the  two  terms  of  every 
propositioit.  These  three  terms,  distinct,  but  inseparable,  constitute  at 
once  a  triplicity  and  an  indivisible  unity.  .  .  .  Carried  into  Theodicy, 
the  theory  I  have  explained  to  you  is  nothing  less  than  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  Christians'  God  is  at  once  triple  and  one.  and 
the  animadversions  which  rise  against  the  doctrine  I  teach  ought  to 
ascend  to  the  Christian  Trinity.' "    (P.  540.) 

We  said  in  our  article,  "  Under  the  head  of  substances  he 
(Cousin)  raui^es  all  that  is  substantial  or  that  pertains  to  real 
and  necessary  being,  and  under  the  head  of  cause  the  phe- 
nomenal or  the  otfect^  of  the  causative  action  of  substance. 
He  says  he  undei-stands,  by  substance,  the  universal  and 
absolnte  substance,  the  real  and  necessary  being  of  the  the- 
ologians ;  and  by  phenomena,  not  mere  modes  or  appear- 
ances of  sul)stance,  but  finite  and  relative  substances,  and 
calls  them  phenomena  only  in  opposition  to  the  one  absolute 
substance.  They  are  created  or  produced  by  the  causative 
action  of  substance.'^      If   this  has  any  real  meaning,  he 
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«IiouM  recognizo  tlirce  categories  as  in  tlio  ideal  formula, 
Enscreai  existentias,  tliat  is.  Being,  existeiiccs,  or  creatures, 
and  tlie  creative  iicl  of  being,  tlie  real  nexus  between  siil>- 
stnnce  or  being  and  contingent  existences,  for  it  is  that  which 
plunes  tliera  and  binds  tliein  to  tlie  Creator." 

The  passage  cited  by  tlio  reviewer  from  CoiiEin  is  brouffht 
forwara,  we  suppose,  to  sliow  tliat  it  docs  rccognixe  tiiie 
tliird  category ;  ijut  if  so,  wlint  becomes  of  tlie  funnal  state- 
ment tliat  lie  lias  rednced  tlio  categories  to  ticu,  siilistjince 
and  cause,  or,  as  lie  Boinetimcs  E.ays,  substance  or  being  and 
plionoinenon  ?  Besides,  tlie  passnge  cited  does  not  recog- 
nize the  third  term  or  category  of  tho  formula.  It  asserts 
not  the  et-eafive  net  of  being  as  the  nexua  between  sub- 
stance and  phenomenon,  the  infinite  and  tlie  finite,  tlic  abso- 
lute and  the  relative,  &c.;  but  yeneroiiiWi,  which  is  a  very 
different  tldng,  for  tlie  generated  is  consubstantial  with  the 
generator. 

C.  We  are  arguing  against  Cousin's  doctrine,  that  Ood, 
being  iDtrinsically  active,  or,  as  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men say,  actiia  purisniTtius,  most  pure  act,  must  therefore 
necessarily  create  or  produce  exteriorly.  In  prosecuting 
tlie  argument,  we  anticipated  an  objection  which,  perhaps, 
some  might  bo  disposed  to  brine  from  Leibnitz's  deliiiitioa 
of  substance,  as  a  vis  aativa,  Mm  endeavored  to  show  tliat, 
even  accepting  that  definition,  it  would  make  nothing  in 
favor  of  tlie  doctrino  we  wore  refuting,  and  which  Cousin 
undeniably  maintains.  We  say,  '^Tlie  doctrine  that  sub- 
stance is  essentially  cause,  and  must,  from  intrinsic  necessity, 
cause  in  tho  sense  of  creating,  is  not  tenable.  We  are  aware 
that  Leibnitz,  a  great  name  m  philosophy,  defines  substance 
to  be  an  active  force,  a  via  acitva,  but  we  do  not  recollect 
tliat  he  any  where  pretends  that  its  activity  necessarily  extends 
beyond  itself.  God  is  vis  activa,  if  you  will,  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree  ;  heisessentiallyactive,  and  would  be  neither 
being  nor  substance  if  ho  were  not ;  he  is,  as  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  say,  most  pnre  act;  .  .  .  but  nothing  in  this 
implies  that  he  must  necessarily  act  adextra,  or  create.  He 
acts  eternally  from  the  necessity  of  his  own  divine  nature, 
but  not  necessarily  out  of  tho  eirele  of  his  infinite  being,  for 
he  is  complete  in  himself,  is  in  liimsclf  the  plenitude  of 
being,  and  always  and  everywhere  sufiiccs  for  IiiinBetf,  and 
therefore  for  his  own  activity.  Creation,  or  the  production 
of  effects  exterior  to  himself,  is  not  neccsaary  to  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  his  activity,  adds  nothing  to  lum,  as  it  can  take  notli- 
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iiiff  from  liim.  Hence,  though  we  cannot  conceive  of  him 
without  conceiving  him  as  infinitely,  eternally,  and  essen- 
tially active,  we  can  conceive  of  hiia  as  absolute  substsmce  or 
being,  without  conceiving  him  to  be  necessarily  acting  or 
creating  ad  extra?'* 

The  reviewer  says,  sneerin^ly,  "  This  is  ths  most  remark- 
able passage  in  this  remarkable  article."  He  comments  on 
it  in  this  manner : 

"Thus  appearing  to  accept  the  now  exploded  Leibnitzian  theory, 
wliich  Cousin  has  combated  both  in  its  original  form,  and  as  maintained 
by  De  Birno,  our  critic  tries  to  escape  from  it  by  this  subtle  distinction 
between  the  southern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  hair.  He  enlarges 
upon  it.  God,  according  to  him,  is  indeed  xm  aetica  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  but  this  does  not  imply  tliat  he  must  act  ad  extra,  or  create.  He 
acts  eternally  from  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  but  not  necessarily  out  of 
tlie  circle  of  his  own  influite  being.  Hence,  though  we  cannot  conceive 
of  him  but  as  infinitely  and  essentially  active,  we  can  conceive  of  him  as 
absolute  substance  without  conceiving  him  to  be  necessarily  creating,  or 
acting  ad  extra.  M.  Cousin,  he  says,  evidently  confounds  the  interior 
acts  of  the  divine  being  with  the  exterior  or  creative  acts. 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  he  does  make  such  a  confusion.  To 
one  who  holds  that  *  to  the  operation  of  reason  no  objective  reality  ia 
necessary,  and  that  such  reality  can  never  be  established,'  this  kind  of 
subjective  activity  of  the  will,  which  seems  so  nearly  to  resemble  pas 
sivity — these  pure  acts,  or  volitions,  which  never  pass  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  will  into  causation  —  may  be  satisfactory  ;  but  to  one  who 
believes  that  Gi)d  is  not  a  scholastic  abstraction — to  one  who  worships 
the  •  living  (^od  *  of  the  Scriptures — it  will  sound  like  a  pitiful  jugglery 
witli  words  thinly  veiling  a  lamentable  confusion  of  ideas.  Ood  is  a 
person,  and  he  acts  as  a  person.  The  divine  will  is  no  otherwise  con. 
ceivable  by  us  than  as  of  the  same  nature  as  man's  will:  it  differs  from  it 
only  in  the  mode  of  its  operation — for  with  him  this  is  always  immediate, 
and  no  delil)eration  or  choice  is  possible — and  it  is  as  absurd  to  speak  of 
the  activity  of  his  will,  the  eminently  active  force,  never  extending  *oat 
of  the  circle  of  his  own  intiuite  being.'  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  m&u  emi> 
nently  an  active  person  whose  activity  was  all  merely  purpose  or  voli- 
tion, never  passini;  into  the  creative  act  ctd  extra,  or  out  of  the  circle  iji 
his  own  finite  lH.*ing. 

•*  If  St.  Anst^lm  is  right,  that,  to  be  in  re  is  greater  than  to  be  in  intel- 
lectu,  then  has  the  creature  man,  according  to  the  critic,  a  higher  faculty 
than  his  Cix'ator  <fxA7j//<i/'y  and  /itw**j/*//y  ha-^.  For  his  will  is  by  nature 
causative,  creative,  productive  ad(xtr>i,  and  it  is  nothing  unless  its  activ- 
ity be  called  forth  into  act  external  to  his  personality,  while  the  pure  acts 
of  the  divine  will  may  remain  for  ever  enclosed  in  the  circle  of  the  divine 
consciousness  without  realizing  them<i'lves  ad  extra/"    (Pp.  510,  Ml.) 
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We  do  not  like  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face,  especially  when 
he  aesuinee  the  lofty  airs  and  makes  tlie  large  pretensions  of 
OTir  reviewer,  tliat  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
tbont,  or  understand  the  ordinary  terms  and  distinctions  oi 
tlio  8ciciice  he  profeasea  to  have  mastered,  for  that,  in  our 
j'ttdyment,  would  bo  nneivil ;  but  what  better  is  to  be  snid 
of  the  philosopher  who  sees  notliing  more  iu  tlic  distinction 
between  the  divine  act  ad  ind-a,  whence  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  and  tiie  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy 
Gliost,  and  the  divine  act  ad  extra,  whence  man  and  nature, 
the  universe,  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  distinguish- 
able from  the  one  necessary,  nnivereal,  immutable,  and  eter- 
nal being,  than  in  "the  distinction  between  the  southern 
and  BOutli-eflEtcrn  sidoa  of  the  hair"?  The  £|)iscopatiaD 
jonmals  were  right  in  calling  the  Church  Jtevtew's  criti- 
cism on  ns  " racy,"  " rasping,  "scatliinc;"  it  is  certainly 
astounding,  such  as  no  mortal  man  conld  lorosec,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  to  the  satisfaetion  of  it«  author. 

In  the  passage  reprodnccd  from  onrselves  we  neither 
accept  or  reject  tlie  definition  of  substimee  given  by  Leib- 
nitz, nor  do  we  say  that  Counin  accepts  it,  ultliongh  he  cer- 
tainly favors  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  Posthnmoua 
Works  of  Maine  de  Biran,  and  adduces  tlie  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing adopted  it  in  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  panthe- 
ism,* but  simply  argue  that,  if  any  one  shonld  adopt  it  and 
urge  it  as  an  argument  for  Cousin,  it  would  be  of  no  avail, 
because  Leibnitz  does  not  pretend  that  substance  is  or  must 
be  active  outside  of  itself,  or  out  of  its  own  interior,  tliat  is, 
tnitst  be  creative  of  exterior  effects.  This  is  our  argnmen^ 
tnd  it  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

We  admit  that  in  some  sense  God  may  be  a  uis  aclioa,  but 
we  show  almost  immediately  that  it  is  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
most  pure  act,  that  is,  in  the  sense  opposed  to  t\te polfntia  /iitda 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  means  that  God  is  in  audi  most  perfect 
being,  and  tliat  nothing  in  iiis  being  is  pof-ential,  in  need  of 
beinw  filled  up  or  actualized.  When  we  speak  of  his  activity, 
witlun  the  circle  of  his  own  being,  we  refer  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  living  Qod,  therefore,  Triuue,  Father,  Son,  und  Holy 
Ghost.  J^  all  life  is  active,  not  passive,  we  mean  to  imply 
that  his  life  is  in  himself,  and  that  he  can  and  does  eternally 
TUid  necessarily  live,  and  is  the  very  fulness  of  life  in  liim- 
celf;  and  therefore  nothing  is  wanting  to  his  iutinite  and 
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perfect  activitjr  and  beatitude  in  himself,  or  without  any 
thina:  but  himself.  This  is  so  because  he  is  Trinity,  throe 
equal  persons  in  one  essence,  and  therefore  he  has  no  need 
of  any  thing  but  himself ;  nothing  in  his  being  or  nature 
necessitates  him  to  act  ad  extra^  that  is,  create  existences  dis- 
tinct from  himself.  Does  the  reviewer  understand  us  now? 
He  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  believes,  or  professes  to  believe, 
in  the  Trinity,  and,  therefore,  in  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  and  the  eternal  procession  of  the  lloly  Ghost.  Do 
not  this  generation  and  this  procession  imply  action?  Action 
assuredly  and  necessarily,  and  eternal  action  too,  because 
they  are  necessary^in  the  very  essence  or  being  of  God,  and 
he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  three  persons  m  one  God,  if, 
^tr  ivipoHsihile^  he  would.  The  unity  of  essence  and  trinity 
of  persons  do  not  depend  on  the  divine  will,  but  on  the 
divme  nature.  Well,  is  this  eternal  action  of  generation 
and  procession  ad  intra,  or  ad  extra  ?  Is  the  distinction  of 
three  persons  a  distinction  from  God,  or  a  distinction  in 
God?  Are  we  here  making  a  distinction  as  frivolous  as 
that  "between  the  southern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  a 
hair?"  Do  you  not  know  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction? Think  a  moment,  good  friend.  If  you  say 
the  distinction  is  a  distinction  frora  God,  yon  deny  the 
divine  unity — assert  three  Gods ;  if  you  say  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion in  God,  you  simply  assert  one  God  in  three  persons,  or 
three  pei'sons  in  one  God,  or  one  divine  essence.  If  you 
<leny  both,  your  God  is  a  dead  unity  in  himself,  not  a  living 
God. 

The  action  of  God  ad  intra  is  necessary,  proceeds  from 
the  fulness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  result  is  the  gener- 
ation of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Now,  can  you  understand  what  would  be  the  consequence, 
if  we  made  tlio  action  of  God  ad  extra^  or  creation,  proceed 
from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature?     The  first  conse- 

?^uence  would  be  that  creation  is  God,  for  what  proceeds 
rom  God  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature  is  God,  as  the 
Arian  controversy  long  ago  taucrht  the  world.  The  second 
<;onsequence  would  be  that  God  is  incomplete  in  himself, 
and  lijis  need  to  operate  without,  in  order  to  complete  liim- 
fielf,  which  really  denies  God,  and  therefore  creation,  every 
thing,  which  is  really  the  doctrine  of  Cousin,  namely,  God 
completes  himself  in  his  works.  Can  you  understand  now, 
dear  reviewer,  why  we  so  strenuously  deny  that  God  creates 
or  produces  existences  distinguishable  from  himself,  through 
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necessity?  Cousin  says  that  God  creates  from  tho  intrinsic 
necessity  of  his  own  nature,  that  creation  is  necessary.  You 
say  lie  has  retracted  the  exnression.  Be  it  so.  liut,  with  . 
all  deference,  we  assert  that  lie  has  not  retracted  or  cxphiined 
away  his  doctrine,  for  it  runs  thron<^h  his  wliole  system ; 
and  as  he  nowliere  makes  the  distinction  between  action  ad 
intra  and  action  ad  extra^  his  very  assertion  that  God  is 
substance  only  in  tliat  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  in  that  ho 
is  substance,  implies  the  doctrine  that  God,  if  substance  at 
all,  cannot  but  create,  or  manifest  himself  without,  or  develop 
externally.  What  say  we?  Even  the  reviewer  sneers  at 
the  distinction  we  have  made,  and  at  th(5  efforts  of  tlieolo- 
gians  to  save  the  freedom  of  God  in  creating.  Thus,  in  tho 
paragi*aph  immediately  succeeding  our  last  extract,  ho  says, 
"But  all  this  quibbling  comes  from  an  ignorant  terror,  lest 
God's  free-will  should  be  attacked."  Tho  reviewer,  on  tho 
page  following,  admits  all  wo  asserted,  and  falls  himself, 
olindfold,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  error  he  contends  we 
falsely  charge  to  the  account  of  Cousin.  "  The  necessity  he 
(Cousin)  speaks  of  is  a  metaphysical  necessity,  which  no  more 
destroys  tlie  free-will  of  God,  than  the  metaphysical  neces- 
sity of  doing  right,  that  is,  obligation,  destroys  man's  free- 
will."* (P.  542.)  Metaphijsiral  necessity,  according  to  tho 
reviewer,  p.  537,  means  real  necessity,  since  he  says,  "  Met- 
aphysics is  the  science  of  the  real,"  and  therefore  God  is 
under  a  real  necessity  of  creating.  Yet  it  is  to  misrepresent 
Cousin  to  say  that,  according  to  him,  creation  is  necessary! 
But  assume  that,  by  rnetaphyHical^  the  reviewer  means 
moral ;  then  God  is  under  a  moral  necessitv,  that  is,  mor- 
ally bound  to  create,  and  consequently  would  sin  if  he  did 
not.  But  we  have  more  yet,  in  the  same  paragraph  :  "  A 
power  essentially  creative  cani^ot  but  create.  Agreed. 
But  to  assert  that  God  is  cs-entiallv  creative,  is  to  assert  that 
he  is  necessary'  creator,  and  that  creation  is  necessiiry,  for 

♦  The  reviewer,  misled  by  the  eva«4ive  answer  of  Cousin,  supposes  the 
ohjccrtion  ur^e<i  apiinst  his  doctrine,  tlmt  creation  is  necessary,  is,  that  it 
destroys  llie  free-will  of  God;  hut  that,  though  a  .jpive  objection,  is  not 
tlieonc  we  insisted  on;  the  real  objection  is,  that  if  God  is  assumed  to 
create  from  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  lie  is  Jissumed  not  to  create 
arall.  for  what  is  called  his  creation  c^m  be  only  an  evolution  or  develop- 
ment of  lilmsclf,  and  conscf^uently  producing:  nothins:  distinirtdshable  m 
substance  from  himself,  which  is  pure  pantheism.  Of  course,  all  pan- 
theism implies  fatalism,  for  if  we  tieny  free-will  in  tho  cause,  we  must 
deny  it  in  tlic  effect;  but  it  is  not  to  escape  fatalism,  but  pantheism  that 
Cousin's  doctrine  of  necessary  creation  is  denied,  as  wo  pointed  out  in 
our  former  article. 
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God  cannot  change  his  essence  or  belie  it  in  his  act.  Bat 
tliis  assertion  of  God  as  essontiaily  creative,  is  precisely 
what  we  objected  to  in  Cousin,  and  therefore,  while  assert- 
in<^  that  God  is  infinitely  and  essentially  active  in  his  own 
being,  we  denied  that  he  is  essentially  creative.  lie  is  free 
in  his  own  nature  to  creiite  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  The 
reviewer  does  not  seem  to  make  much  progress  in  defending 
Cousin  against  our  criticisms. 

7.  That  Cousin  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  a  pan- 
theist, we  have  never  pretended,  but  have  given  it  as  our 
belief  that  he  was  not.  We  do  not  think  that  he  ever  com- 
prehended the  essential  principle  of  pantheism,  or  foresaw 
all  the  logical  con8e([uenees  of  the  principles  he  himself 
adopted  and  defended.  But  his  doctrine,  notwithstanding 
all  his  protests  to  the  contrary,  is  undeniably  pantheism,  if 
any  doctrine  ever  deserved  to  be  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
found  not  here  and  there  in  an  incidental  phnise,  but  is  inte- 
gral ;  enters  into  the  very  substance  and  marrow  of  his 
thought,  and  pervades  all  his  writings.  We  felt  it  when  we 
attenii)ted  to  follow  him  as  our  master,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  give  him  a  non-pantheistic  sense, 
and  never  succeeded  to  our  own  satisfaction  in  doing  it. 

Cousin's  pantheism  follows  necessarily  from  two  doctrines 
that  he,  from  lirst  to  hust,  maintains.  First,  there  is  only 
one  substiince.  Second,  creation  is  necessj\ry.  He  says  in  the 
Avert iifift' me nt  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Phllotiophical 
FnujiaentH  that  he  only  in  rare  piissages  speaks  of  substiince 
as  one,  and  one  only,  and  when  he  does  so,  he  uses  the 
word,  not  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  Plato,  of 
the  most  illustrious  doctors  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  in  that  sublime  Word,  I  am  tuat  I  am;  that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  eternal,  necessary,  and  self-existent  Being.  But 
this  is  not  the  Ciisc.  The  passages  in  which  he  asserts  there 
is  and  can  be  only  one  substance,  are  not  rare,  but  frequent, 
and  to  understand  it  in  any  of  these  passages  in  any  but  its 
ordinary  sense,  would  make  him  write  nonsense.  He 
repeats  a  hundre<l  times  that  there  is,  and  cim  be,  only  one 
substance,  and  siiys,  exj)ressly,  that  substiince  is  one  or  there 
is  no  substance,  and  that  relative  substances  contradict  and 
destroy  the  very  idea  of  substance.  He  is  talking,  he  says 
in  his  defence,  of  absolute  substance.  Be  it  so;  interpret 
him  accordingly.  "Besides  the  one  only  absolute  substance, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  substance,  that  is,  no  other  one  only 
absolute  substance."     Think  you  M.  Cousin  writes  in  that 
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iasliionl  But  we  fully  discussed  this  matter  in  onr  fonner 
ai-tiule,  and  as  the  reviewer  discnsotly  rufniins  fi-um  evoa 
attempting  to  allow  that  wc  anjiietiy  aucuaed  liim  of  m^in- 
tHuiiiig  tlmt  tlitire  is  and  can  bo  but  one  snbstanee,  we  need 
not  atlumpt  any  additionul  proof.  Tlie  second  doctrine,  Uiat 
creiition  is  necessiiry,  tlie  reviewer  eoneedes  and  asserts,  "  In 
ConsJti,  as  wc  liavc  attempted  to  explain,  creation  is  not 
only  possible,  but  neceamnj"  repeating  Cousin's  own 
words. 

"  As  to  Caiiain'B  psnthcUm,  if  flnf  one  ia  disposed  to  believe  that  ths 
Bystoms  of  Spinoza  und  o(  Cousin  liavo  any  tiling  in  common,  wo  can 
«nljr  recommend  to  UiiD  a  diligent  study  of  l>olli  writers,  fruudom  from 
prejudice,  and  a  distrust  of  Ills  own  liaAtil;  formud  opinions.  It  is  Ion 
largo  n  qitcatioit  to  cnlcr  Upon  licre,  but  wc  would  like  to  tali  tlis  critic 
bow  he  rucouciles  the  two  pbilosopticrg  on  Uic  greivt  quci<tion  lio  lusl  con- 
sidi-'red—ibo  crcntion.  In  Bplnozu.  tliere  Is  no  crrailon.  Tlie  unh'crsa 
U  only  llio  various  niottes  and  iittribules  of  substance,  subslatlng  wiili  it 
(mm  eternity  in  a  necessary  a-Iutlon,  la  CouE^in,  creation,  as  we  linve 
attumptod  to  cipluln.  is  '  not  only  possible  but  nccessnry.'  Tbc  rclalloD 
bctwuen  Ibc  universe  and  tbc  supreme  Substance  U  uoi  a  necessary  ruta- 
tion  of  siibtUinee  and  attribute,  but  a  contingent  reluiioa  of  cause  and 
effect,  produced  by  a  creative  Hat."    {P.  G45,) 

A  necessitated  creation  is  no  proper  creation  at  all.  And 
Cousin  dfiiies  that  God  does  or  can  create  from  nothing: 
Bays  Clod  creates  ont  of  his  own  fulness,  tliut  the  stnlf  or 
creation  is  his  own  substance,  and  time  and  a<^!u  resolves 
what  he  calls  creation  into  evolution  or  development,  and 
makes  tlio  rulalion  between  the  intinite  and  the  tinite,  a«  we 
Iiavc  seen,  not  that  of  creailou^  bnt  that  of  generation,  which 
is  only  development  or  explication.  He  also  denies  that 
individual  are  substances,  and  says  they  liave  their  sub- 
stance in  the  one  absftliitc  snbetance.  Let  tlie  reviewer  read 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  FnKjiacnts,  rcpro- 
dnccit  without  clmnge  in  snbsc'iuent  editions,  and  he  will 
£nd  enough  more  passages  to  tlie  same  effect,  two  at  least 
in  which  Lo  asserts  that  tinite  substances,  not  being  able  to 
«.xist  in  tliemeelves  without  soinetliing  beyond  tliemselves, 
are  very  nuicli  like  phenomena;  and  his  very  pretension  is, 
tliat  he  has  reduced  the  categories  of  Kant  and  Aristotle  to 
two.  Bubstiince  or  being,  and  plionoinenon. 

Now,  lliQ  essential  princ.iplo  of  pHutheism  Is  tlio  assertion 
of  one  only  substance  and  the  denial  of  all  Hiiite  substances, 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  be  a  pantheist,  to  maintain 
that  the  apparent  universe  is  an  oturnal  mode  or  attribute  of 
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the  one  only  substance,  as  Spinoza  docs ;  for  pantheism  may- 
even  assert  the  creation  oi  modes  and  phenomena,  wliich 
are  perishable;  its  essence  is  in  the  assertion  of  one  on  I  jr 
Bnbstiince,  which  is  the  ground  or  reality  of  all  things,  as 
Cousin  maintains,  and  in  denying  the  creation  of  finite  sub- 
stiinces,  that  can  act  or  operate  as  second  canses.  Cousin,  in 
his  doctrine,  does  not  escape  pantheism,  and  we  repeat,  tliat 
he  is  its  decided  a  pantheist  as  was  Spinoza,  though  not  pro- 
cisely  of  the  simie  school. 

Tlie  reviewer  sjiys,  p.  544,  "  TTe  proceed  to  another  speci- 
men of  the  critic's  accuracy;  'M.  Cousin  says  pantheism  is 
the  divinization  of  nature,  taken  in  its  totality  as  God.  Kut 
this  is  sheer  atheism.'"  Are  we  wron<^?  Here  is  what 
Cousin  says  in  his  own  language:    "Le  pantheisme  ^t pro- 

?yrenicni  la  divinisation  du  tout,  le  grand  tout  donue  connne 
)ieu,  Tunivcrs  Dieu  de  la  plupart  dc  mes  adversaircs,  de 
Saint-Simon,  par  example.  C  est  au  fond  un  veritable 
atheisme."*  If  he  elsewhere  gives  a  diflferent  definition, 
that  is  the  reviewer's  affair,  not  oui-s.  We  never  pretended 
that  Cousin  never  contradicts  himself,  or  undertook  to 
reconcile  him  with  himself;  but  the  reviewer  should  not  be 
over-hasty  in  charging  inaccuracy,  misrepresentation,  or 
ignorance  where  none  is  evident.  lie  may  lie  caught  him- 
fielf.  The  reviewer  stares  at  us  for  Siiying  Cousin's  ** expo- 
sition of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  is  a  marvel  of  mi&ip- 
prehension."  Can  the  reviewer  sjiy  it  is  not?  Has  he 
studied  that  philosophy?  We  repeat,  it  is  a  marvel  of  niis- 
aj)|)rchcnsion,  both  of  Christian  theology  and  of  that  philos- 
opliy  itself.  The  Ncoplatonists  were  pantheists  and  emana- 
tion ists,  and  Cousin  sa^s  the  creation  they  asserted  was  a 
creation  proper.  Let  that  suffice  to  save  us  from  the  scath- 
ing lash  of  the  reviewer. 

8.  We  Siiid,  in  our  article,  "It  was  a  great  misfortune  for 
M.  Cousin  that  what  little  lie  knew  of  Catholic  theology, 
caujjht  up,  ai)i)arently,  at  second  hand,  served  only  to  mis- 
lead him.  Tlie  great  controversies  on  Catholic  dogmsis 
have  enlightened  the  darkest  passages  of  psychology'  and 
ontology,  and  placed  the  Catholic  theologian  on  a  vantage- 
ground  of  which  they  who  know  it  not  are  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving. Before  him  your  Descartes,  Spinozas,  Kants, 
Fichtes,  llegels,  and  Cousins  dwindle  into  pigmies*"  The 
reviewer  replies  to  this : 

^FragmeiiU  PhUoiophiques,  t.  i.  pp.  18,  19. 
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I"TbiB  is  something  new  iDdeed,  and  we  think  the  great  QaJlican 
cJmrcIimen  of  the  sevenleeuth  century,  whom  Cousin  underatood  bo  inti- 
mately, and  for  whom  he  had  so  sincere  an  adminition,  would  be  the 
Inat  to  claim  an  exclusive  vantage-ground,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
controversies  on  Catholic  dogma.  For  these  men,  alike  of  the  Oratory 
and  of  Port  Royal,  were  CarteBians.  and  their  faith  was  interwoven  with 
their  pbilosophy  ;  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  it.  And  they  knew  that 
that  philosophy  was  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  great 
' coutrovei'sles  on  Catholic  dogma,' which  hod  boeu  carried  on  in  the 
schools  by  laymen  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastics. 

' '  But  who  is  the  Romieb  theologian  the  critic  refers  to.  and  how  is  it 
he  makes  so  little  use  of  his  '  vantage-ground 'T  Since  Descartes  brought 
modern  philosophy  Into  tjeing  by  its  final  secularization,  we  do  not  recol- 
lect any  theologian  so  eminent  that  all  the  great  men  he  has  named 
dwindle  into  pigmies  before  him.  Unless,  indeed,  this  should  take 
place  from  their  being  so  far  out  of  the  worthy  man's  sight  and  compre- 
beuHioD.  as  to  be  '  dwarfed  by  the  distance,'  as  Coleridge  says."  (Pp. 
548.  547.) 

We  referred  to  no  Romish  theologian  in  particular;  but 
if  the  reviewer  wants  names,  we  give  him  the  names  of  St 
Augustine,  St,  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Anaelm,  St.  Bona- 
veiitura,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Fonseca,  Snarez,  Male- 
branehe,  even  Cardinal  Gerdit,  and  Gioberti,  the  last,  in  fact, 
a  contemporary  of  Cousin,  wliose  Cojisiderazioni  aopra  le 
dotU^me  del  Ccnisinprove  his  immense  superiority  over  him, 
and  of  the  others  named  with  him.  Oonsin  may  have 
admired  the  great  Galliean  churchmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  mtiraat«ly  understand  them  as  theologians,  he 
did  not,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings;  moreover,  all 
the  great  churchmen  of  that  century  were  not  Frenchmen. 
I  As  great,  if  not  greater,  were  found  among  Italians,  Span- 
" "  fds,  Poles,  and  Germans,  though  less  known  to  the  Prot- 
tant  world.  Has  the  reviewer  foi^tten,  or  has  he  never 
mown,  the  great  men  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
entnries  flourished  in  the  great  religious  orders,  the  Domin- 
Sans,  the  Frauciscana,  the  Angustiniana,  and  especially  the 
(Xesnits — men  whose  learning,  genius,  and  ability  were  sur- 
'  'passed  only  by  their  humility  and  sanctity ! 

But  we  spolte  not  of  Cousin's  little  knowledge  of  church- 
men, but  of  his  little  knowledge  of  Catholic  theology.  The 
reviewer  here,  piYibably,  is  not  a  competent  judge,  not  being 
himself  a  Catholic  tlieologian,  and  being  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  Catholic  theology;  but  we  will  accept  even  his  judg- 
ment m  the  case.    Cousin  denies  that  there  is  any  thing  in  his 
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philosophy  not  in  consonance  with  Christianity  and  the 
church ;  he  denies  that  his  philosophy  impugns  the  dogma  of 
the  Word  or  the  Trinity,  and  challenges  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Yet  what  does  the  reviewer  think  of  Cousin's  resolution  of  the 
Trinity,  as  cited  some  pages  back,  in  his  own  language,  into 
God,  nature,  and  humanity  ?  He  says  God  is  triple.  "  C'est- 
^ire,  a  la  fois  Dieu,  nature,  et  humanit6."  Is  that  in  con- 
sonance with  Catholic  theology  ?  Then,  of  the  Word,  after 
having  proved  in  his  way  tnat  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good  are  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  and 
identified  them  with  the  impersonal  reason,  and  the  imper- 
sonal reason  with  the  Logos,  lie  asks  what  then  ?  Are  tney 
God  ?  No,  gentlemen,  tlie^  are  not  God,  he  answers,  but 
the  Word  of  God,  thus  plainly  denying  the  Word  of  God 
to  be  God.  Does  that  prove  he  knew  intimately  Catholic 
theology  ?  What  says  the  reviewer  of  Cousin's  doctrine  of 
inspiration  and  revelation  ?  That  doctrine  is,  that  inspira- 
tion and  revelation  are  the  spontaneous  operations  oi  the 
impersonal  reason  as  distinguished  from  the  reflective  oper- 
ations of  the  personal  reason,  which  is  pure  rationalism. 
Is  that  Catholic  theology,  or  does  it  indicate  much  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  theology,  to  say  it  is  in  consonance  with 
that  theology  ? 

In  his  criticism  on  the  Alexandrians  or  Neoplatonists,  he 
blames  them  for  representing  the  multiple,  the  finite,  what 
they  call  creation,  as  a  fall,  and  for  not  placing  them  on  the 
same  line  with  unity,  the  infinite,  or  God  considered  in  him- 
self. Is  that  in  accordance  with  Catholicity,  or  is  it  a  proof 
of  his  knowledge  of  Catholic  theology  to  assert  that  it  is, 
and  to  challenge  the  world  to  prove  the  contrary  'i  But 
enough.  No  Catholic  theologian,  not  dazzled  by  Cousin's 
style,  or  carried  away  by  his  glowing  eloquence  and  bril- 
liant generalizations,  can  read  his  philosophical  works  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  no  Christian  believer,  and  that  he 
neither  knew  nor  respected  Catholic  faith  or  theology.  In 
his  o^vn  mind  he  reduced  Catholic  faith  to  the  primitive 
beliefs  of  the  race,  inspired  by  the  impersonal  reason,  and 
as  he  never  contradicted  these  as  he  understood  them,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  philosophy  did  not  impugn 
Christianity  and  the  church. 

9.  The  reviewer  says : 

"  One  more  extract,  by  way  of  capping  the  climax.  Seemingly  ignor- 
ant of  Cousin's  criticism  upon  De  Bonald's  now  exploded  theory  of  lan- 
guage, and  his  exposition  of  De  Biran*s,  the  critic  thinks,  'He  would 
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huve  done  well  to  have  studied  more  carefully  Uie  remarkable  work  of 
DeBonald;  bad  lie  dooe  so.  be  might  bavB  seen  that  the  reflectivo 
reaaon  cannot  operate  without  language."  Has  Ibis  man  not  read  what 
Couaiu  bos  written,  on  tbe  origin,  purpose,  usee,  and  effects  of  language, 
tbat  be  represents  him  as  believing  that  the  reflective  reaaon  can  operate 
without  langoage,  without  aigosl "    (P.  647.) 

If  M.  Consin  maintainB  that  tUe  reflective  reason  catiDOt 
operate  without  langaaee,  as  in  some  sense  he  does,  it  is  in 
a.  senBe  different  from  tLat  in  which  we  implied  he  had  need 
to  learn  that  fact.  We  were  objecdiig  to  the  spiritnaliBin — 
we  should  say  inteUectiam,  or  noeticism — which  ne  professed, 
that  it  asstmied  that  we  can  have  pure  intellections. 
Cousin's  doctrine  is  that,  though  we  apprehend  the  intel- 
ligible only  on  the  occasion  of  some  sensible  affection,  yet 
we  do  apprehend  it  without  a  sensible  medium.  This 
doctrine  we  denied,  and  maintained,  in  opposition,  that, 
beine  the  union  of  sonl  and  body,  man  has,  ana  can  have  in 
this  Efe,  no  pure  intellections,  and  that  we  apprehend  the 
intelligible,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensible,  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  sensible  or  of  a  sensible  representation, 
as  taught  by  Aristotle  and  St  Thomas.  The  sensists  teach 
that  we  can  apprehend  only  the  sensible,  and  that  our 
science  is  limited  to  our  sensations  and  inductions  therefrom ; 
tbe  pare  transcendentalists,  or  pure  spiritualiets,  assert  that 
we  can  and  do  apprehend  immediately  the  noetic,  or,  as  they 
say,  the  spiritual ;  the  peripatetics  hold  that  we  apprehend 
it,  bat  only  through  the  medium  of  sensible  representation ; 
Ooofiin,  in  his  electLcism,  makes  the  sensation  the  occasion 
of  tbe  appi'eheusion  of  the  intelligible,  but  not  its  medium. 
On  bis  theory  the  sensible  is  no  more  a  medium  of  noetic 
apprehension  tlian  on  that  of  the  transcendentalists ;  for  the 
occasion  of  doing  a  thing  is  very  different  from  tlie  medium 
of  doing  it. 

Now,  language  is  for  us  the  sign  or  sensible  representa- 
tion of  tlie  intelligible,  and,  aa  every  thouglit  includes  the 
apprehension  of  the  intelligible,  tlierefore  to  every  thought 
language,  of  some  sort,  is  essential  The  reviewer  stumbles, 
and  supposes  that  we  are  accusing  Cousin  of  being  ignorant 
of  what  he  is  not  ignorant  of,  because  he  supposes  that  w« 
mean  by  reflective  reason  the  discursive  as  distinguished 
from  the  intuitive  faculty  of  the  soul,  whicli,  if  he  had  com- 
prehended at  all  our  philosophy,  he  would  have  seen  is  not 
the  case.  Intuition  with  us  is  ideal,  not  empirical.  It  ia 
<not  onr  act,  whether  spontaneous  or  reflective,  but  a  divine 
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judgment  affirmed  by  the  Creator  to  us,  and  constituting  na 
capable  of  intelligence,  of  reason,  and  reasoning.  Befiectiye 
reason  is  our  reason,  and  the  reflex  of  the  divine  judgment, 
or  the  divine  reason,  directly  and  immediately  affirmed  to 
us  by  the  Creator  in  the  very  act  of  creating  us.  Not  only 
discursion,  then,  but  what  both  Cousin  and  the  reviewer  call 
intuition,  or  immediate  apprehension,  is  an  operation  of  the 
reflective  reason.  Hence,  to  the  operation  oi  reason  in  the 
simple,  direct  apprehension  of  the  inteUigibley  as  well  as  in 
discursion  or  reasoning,  language  of  some  sort,  as  a  sensible 
medium,  is  necessary  and  indispensable.  When  the  reviewer 
will  prove  to  us  that  Cousin  held,  or  in  any  sense  admitted 
this,  lie  will  tell  us  something  of  Cousin  that  we  did  not 
know  before,  and  we  will  then  give  him  leave  to  abuse  us 
to  his  heart's  content. 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  this  attempt  at 
criticism  on  us  in  the  Chv/rch  Review — a  Review  from 
which,  considering  the  general  character  of  Episcopalians, 
we  expected,  if  not  much  profound  philosophy  or  any  Y&ty 
rigid  logic,  at  least  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of  the  well- 
bred  gentleman,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  cultivated 
and  polished  pagan.  We  reg:ret  to  say  that  we  have  been 
disappointed.  It  sets  out  with  a  promise  to  discuss  the 
character  of  Dr.  Brownson  as  a  philosopher,  and  confines 
itself  to  a  criticism  on  an  article  in  our  magazine  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  a  single  one  of  that  gentleman's 
avowed  writings.  Even  supposing,  which  the  lieview  has 
no  authority  for  supposing,  that  jDr.  Brownson  wrote  the 
article  on  Cousin,  that  article  was  entitled  to  be  treated 
gravely  and  respectfully ;  for  no  man  in  this  country  can 
speak  with  more  authority  on  Cousin's  philosophy,  for  no 
one  in  this  country  has  had  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
author,  or  was  accounted  by  him  a  more  trustworthy  expos- 
itor of  his  system.* 

*  "En.  1886  et  1837,  M.  Brownson  {The  OhrisUan  Examiner,  Septem. 
1836,  Couffin'8  Philomphy;  Il)icl,  May,  1887,  Beaent  OorUributumi  to  Phi- 
losophy), a  public  une  apolo^e  de  mes  principes  on  brille  an  talent  de 
pensee  et  ae  style  qui,  regufi^rement  developpe»  promet  &  I'Am^rique 
un  ecrivain  Philosophique  du  premier  ordre — Mais  savez-vous  ce  qui 
accredite  la  nouvelle  Philosophie  fran^ise  4  New  York  et  k  Boston  ? 
C'est  avec  sou  charact^re  moral  et  religieux,  sa  methode,  cette  m^thode 
Psychologique  q^ui  fait  presque  sourire  M.  le  President  de  TAcademie 
Hoyale  de  Munich.  II  y  a  plus;  d^s  que  cette  methode  franchit  cer- 
taines  Umltes  et  s'el^ve  a  une  certaine  hauteur,  les  esprits  lea  plus  §ner- 
^ques  out  peine  &  la  suivie  et  reculent  devant  des  conclusions  dogrnat- 
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As  to  the  reviewer's  own  philosopliical  speculations,  which 
he  now  and  then  obtrudes,  we  nave,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  them  over  in  silence,  for  they  have  not  seemed  to  us 
to  have  the  stuff  to  bear  refuting.  The  writer  evidently 
has  no  occasion  to  pride  himself  on  his  aptitude  for  philo- 
sophical studies,  and  is  very  far  from  undei-standing  either 
the  merits  or  defects  of  such  a  man  as  Victor  Cousin,  in 
«verv  respect  so  immeasurably  above  him.  We  regret  that 
he  shoula  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  great  French 
philosopher,  for  he  had  little  qualification  for  the  task.  He 
lias  provoked  us  to  render  more  glaring  the  objectionable 
features  of  Cousin's  philosophy  tuan  we  wished.  If  he 
fiends  us  a  rejoinder,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  render  them 
fitill  more  glanng,  and  to  sustain  our  statements  by  citation 
of  passages  from  his  works,  book  and  page  marked,  so 
express,  so  explicit,  and  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
fiible  for  the  most  sceptical  to  doubt  the  justice  of  our  criti- 
cism. 


iques  qui.  en  AUemagne,  ve  soufPrent  pas  la  moindre  difficult^  et  sout 
admises  comme  d'elles-mdnes  (Voyez  dauB  le  Boston  (^rterly  Bemew, 
1888.  No.  1,  January,  un  article  ae  M.  Brownson:  PkUo9ophv  and  Oom- 
mon  Sense,  en  response  &  un  article  du  OhruiUan  Examiner,  Kov.,  1887, 
tntitul6 — Locke  and  TramcendenkUismy*  Cousin,  FragmenU  PhUost^ 
phiques,  8  dme  edition,  pp.  vi,  vii. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  desire  to  know  Dr.  Brownson's 
«arly  views  of  Cousin's  Philosophy,  an  article  on  The  BdecHc  FhUowphy 
written  by  him  in  1888.  is  given  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.    See  also  PkUoiophy  and  Common  oenee.  Vol.  I.,  p.  1. — Ed. 


THE  CARTESIAN  DOUBT.* 

[From  the  Catholic  World  for  Norember,  1807.] 

The  Churchman^  an  Episcopalian  weekly  periodical,  con- 
tains an  article  of  no  little  philosophic  pretension,  entitled' 
Science  and  Ood^  which  we  propose  to  make  the  occaBiont 
of  a  brief  discussion  of  what  is  known  in  the  philosophic . 
world  as  the  Cartesian  Donbt,  or  Method  of  Philosophizing. 
The  Churchman  begins  by  saying : 

"  A  distinction  is  frequently  and  very  justly  taken  between  philosophic 
and  religious  scepticism.  When  Descartes,  in  order  to  find  firm  grouAd 
for  his  philosophical  system,  declared  that  he  doubted  the  troth  of 
every  thing,  even  of  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world  and  the  being 
of  God,  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of  science.  He  wished  to  stand  upon  a 
principle  which  could  not  be  denied,  to  find  a  first  truth  which  no  one 
could  question.  And  this  philosophic  scepticism  is  an  essential  element 
in  all  investigations  of  truth.  It  says  to  every  accredited  opinion,  Have 
you  any  right  to  exist?  are  you  a  reality  or  a  sham?  By  thus  exploring 
the  foundation  of  current  beliefs,  we  come  to  distinguish  those  which 
have  real  vitality  .in  them,  and  stand  on  the  rock  and  not  on  the  sand; 
and  by  gathering  up  the  living  (true)  and  casting  away  the  dead,  (false,) 
science  goes  step  by  step  toward  its  goal." 

Whether  Descartes  recommended  a  real  or  only  a  feigned 
doubt,  lis  the  lirst  step  in  the  scientific  process  he  defended, 
has  been  and  still  is  a  disputed  point.  If  it  is  only  a  feigned 
or  pretended  doul)t,  it  is  no  real  doubt  at  all,  and  he  who 
affects  it  is  a  real  believer  all  the  time.  It  is  a  sham 
doubt,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  good  in  science  or  in 
any  thing  else  come  from  shams  or  shamming.  If  the 
doubt  is  real,  and  is  extended  to  all  things,  even  to  the 
being  of  God  and  our  own  existence,  as  Descartes  recom- 
mends, we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  any  process  by 
which  it  can  be  scientifically  removed.  To  him  who 
really  doubts  of  every  thing,  even  for  a  moment,  nothing 
can  be  proved,  for  he  doubts  the  proofs  as  well  as  the 
propositions  to  be  proved.  All  proofs  must  be  drawn  either 
from  facts  or  from  principles,  and  none  can  avail  any  thing 
with  one  who  holds  all  facts  and  principles  doubtful.     The- 

•  Th^  GhurcJimna,  Hartford,  Ct.,  August  31,  1867. 
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man  who  really  doubts  every  thing  is  out  of  the  condition 
of  ever  knowing  or  believing  any  thing.  There  is  no  way 
of  refuting  a  sceptic  but  by  directing  his  attention  to  some- 
thing which  he  aoes  not  and  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  there  is 
nothmg  of  the  sort,  his  refutation  is  impossible. 

Descartes  according  to  The  Gfiurohmom^  when  he  declared 
he  doubted  the  truth  of  every  thing,  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  sensible  world  and  the  being  of  God,  did  it  in  the 
interest  of  science,  in  order  to  find  firm  ground  for  his 
philosophidH  system.  Doubt  is  ignorance,  for  no  man 
doubts  where  he  knowa  So  Descartes  sought  a  firm  ground 
for  his  pliilosophical  system  in  universal  ignorance  !  "  He 
wished  to  stand  upon  a  principle  which  could  not  be 
denied,  a  first  truth  which  no  one  could  question."  If  he 
lield  there  is  such  a  principle,  such  a  first  truth,  or  any 
thing  which  cannot  be  denied,  he  certainly  did  not  and  could 
not  doubt  every  thing.  If  he  doubted  the  being  of  God, 
how  could  he  expect  to  find  such  a  principle  or  such  a  first 
truth  ?  The  Churchman  seems  to  approve  of  the  Cartesian 
doubt,  and  says,  "  This  philosophical  scepticism  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  all  investigations  of  truth."  If  this  real 
or  feigned  scepticism  were  possible,  no  investigations  could 
end  ill  any  thing  but  doubt,  for  it  would  always  be  possible, 
wliatever  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  to  doubt  them.  But 
why  can  we  not  investigate  the  tnith  we  do  not  doubt  or 
deny  ? 

Moreover,  is  it  lawful,  even  provisionally,  in  the  interest 
of  science,  to  doubt,  that  is,  to  deny,  the  l3eing  of  God  ? 
No  man  has  the  right  to  make  himself  an  atheist  even  for  a 
moment.  The  obligation  to  believe  in  God,  to  love,  serve, 
and  obey  him,  is  a  universal  moral  obligation,  and  binds 
every  one  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason.  To  doubt  the 
being  of  God  is  to  doubt  the  whole  moral  order,  all  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  the  entire  Christian  religion.  And  does 
The  Churchman  pretend  that  any  man  in  the  interest  of 
science  or  any  other  interest  has  the  right  voluntarily  to  do 
that  ? 

Undoubtedly,  every  man  has  the  right  to  interrogate 
*'  every  accredited  opinion^^^  and  to  demand  of  it,  "  Have  you 
any  right  to  exist  ?  are  you  a  reality  or  a  sham  ?"  But  the 
right  to  question  "  accredited  opinions"  is  one  thing,  and 
the  right  to  question  the  first  principles  either  of  science  or  of 
faith  IS  anotner.  A  man  has  no  more  right  voluntarily  to 
deny  the  truth  than  he  lias  to  lie  or  steal.     The  Churchma/n 
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will  not  deny  this.  Then  either  it  holds  that  all  scienoe  as 
all  faith  is  simply  opinion,  or  it  deceives  itself  in  snpposinflp 
that  it  accepts  tne  Cartesian  donbt  or  adopts  its  philosophical 
scepticism.  Doubt  in  the  region  of  simple  opmion  is  veiy 
proper.  It  would  be  perfectly  right  for  The  Churchman 
to  doubt  the  opinion  accredited  among  Protestants  that 
Home  is  a  despotism,  the  papacy  a  usurpation,  the  Catholic 
religion  a  superstition,  or  that  the  church  has  lost,  falsified, 
corrupted,  or  overlaid  the  pure  Christian  faith,  jud  demand 
of  that  opinion,  '^  Have  you  any  right  to  exist  I  are  you  a 
reality  or  a  sham  ?"  And  we  have  nttle  doubt,  if  it  would 
do  so,  that  it  would  find  itself  exchanging  its  present  opin- 
ion for  the  faith  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'^  It  is  clear 
enough  from  the  extract  we  have  made  that  The  Churchr 
mem  means  to  justify  scepticism  only  in  matters  of  opinion, 
and  that  it  is  far  enough  from  doubting  of  every  thmg,  or 
supposing  that  there  is  nothing  real  which  no  man  can 
doubt. 

But,  if  we  examine  a  little  more  closely  this  Cartesian 
method  wliich  bids  us  doubt  of  every  thing  till  wo  ha^e 
proved  it,  we  shall  find  more  than  one  reason  for  rejecting 
it.  The  doubt  must  be  either  real  or  feigned.  If  the 
doubt  is  only  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  serves  no  purpose  whatever ;  tor  every 
man  carries  himself  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  entera 
into  his  thought  as  he  is,  with  all  the  faith  or  science  he 
really  haa  No  man  ever  does  or  can  divest  himself  of  him* 
self.  Henco  the  diflSculty  we  find  even  in  imagining  our- 
selves dead,  for  even  in  imagination  we  think,  and  in  all 
thinking  we  think  ourselves  living,  are  conscious  that  we 
are  not  dead.  In  every  thought,  whatever  else  we  affirm, 
we  affirm  our  own  existence,  and  this  affirmation  of  our  own 
existence  is  an  essential  and  inseparable  element  of  every 
thought.  When  we  attempt  to  think  ourseves  dead,  we 
necessarily  think  ourselves  as  surviving  our  own  death,  and  as 
hovering  over  our  own  grave.  No  one  ever  thinks  his  own 
death  as  the  total  extinction  of  his  existence,  and  hence  we 
always  think  of  the  grave  as  dark,  lonely,  cold,  as  if  some- 
thing of  life  or  feeling  remained  in  the  body  buried  in  it 
Men  ask  for  proofs  that  the  soul  survives  the  dissolution  of 
the  bod^,  but  what  they  really  need  is  proof  that  the  soul 
dies.  Life  we  know ;  but  death,  in  the  sense  of  total 
extinction  of  life,  we  know  not ;  it  is  no  fact  of  our  experi- 
ence.    Life  we  can  conceive,  death  we  cannot.      We  are 
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always  liviDg  in  oar  conceptioiis,  and  that  we  die  with  oar 
body  we  are  utterly  unable  to  tliink,  because  we  can  think 
onreelveB  only  as  living. 

The  thinker,  then,  enters  as  an  indestructible  element  into 
every  one  of  his  thoiigiite.  Then  he  must  enter  as  he  is  and 
for  what  he  is.  His  real  faith  or  science  enters  with  him, 
and  no  donbt  can  enter  that  is  not  a  real  doubt,  A  feigned 
or  factitious  doubt,  being  unreal,  does  not  and  cannot  enter 
with  biin.  He  is  always  conscious  that  he  does  not  enter- 
tain it,  and  thei-efore  can  never  think  as  he  would  if  he  did. 
The  Christian,  firm  in  his  Christian  faitli,  whose  soul  is 
clothed  with  Christian  habits,  cannot  think  as  an  infidel,  or 
even  in  thought  put  himself  in  the  infidel's  position.  Hence 
one  i-eason  why  so  many  defences  of  Christianity,  perfectly 
conclusive  to  the  heliever,  fail  of  their  purpose  with  the 
unbeliever.  Even  the  unbeliever  trained  in  a  Christian 
community  or  bred  and  bom  under  Christian  civilization 
cannot  think  as  one  bred  and  born  under  paganism.  What 
we  assert  is,  that  every  man  thinks  as  he  is,  and  cannot  think 
otherwise ;  simply  what  all  the  world  means  when  it  says  of 
a  writer,  "Whatever  else  he  writes,  he  always  writes  him- 
self." Men  may  tuimic  one  another,  but  always  each  in  his 
own  way.  The  same  words  from  different  writers  produce 
not  the  same  impression  upon  the  reader.  Something  of 
himself  enters  into  whatever  a  man  thinks  or  does,  aoa  no 
translator  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  translate  an  author  from 
one  language  to  another  without  giving  something  of  him- 
self in  his  translation.  The  Cartesian  donbt.  then,  if 
feigned,  factitious,  or  merely  methodical,  is  impracticable, 
is  unreal,  and  counts  for  nothing ;  for  all  along  the  investi- 
gator thinks  with  whatever  faitii  and  knowledge  he  really 
Has ;  or  simply,  we  cannot  feign  a  doubt  we  do  not  feel. 

It  will  be  no  better  if  we  assume  that  the  doubt  recom- 
mended is  real.  No  man  really  donbts  what  he  does  not 
doubt,  and  no  man  does  or  can  doubt  of  every  thing ;  for 
«ven  in  doubt  the  existence  of  the  doubter  is  affirmed.  But 
suppose  a  man  really  does  donbt  of  every  thing,  the  Carte- 
sian method  will  never  help  him  to  resolve  his  doubts. 
From  doubt  you  can  get  only  doubt.  To  propose  doubt  as 
&  method  of  philosophizing  is  simply  absnra,  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  call  scepticism  philosophy,  faith,  or  science. 
The  mind  that  ddubta  of  every  thing,  if  such  a  mind  can  be 
supposed,  is  a  perfect  blank,  and,  when  the  mind  is  a  per- 
fect blank,  is  totally  ignorant  of  every  thing,  how  is  it  to 
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nndeiBtand,  difico^er,  or  know  that  any  thing  is  or  exiats  ?* 
There  have  indeed  been  men,  sonretimes  men  called  philoeo- 
phers,  who  tell  ns  that  the  mind  is  at  first  a  tabula  rasOy  or 
blank  sheet,  and  exists  without  a  single  character  written  on 
it  If  so,  if  it  can  exist  in  a  state  oi  blank  ignorance,  how 
can  it,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  become  an  intelUgent 
mind,  or  ever  know  any  thing  more  than  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  we  are  now  writing  ?  Intelligence  can  speak  only 
to  intelligence,  and  no  mind  absolutely  unintelligent  can 
ever  be  taught  or  ever  come  to  know  any  thing  ?  But  if  we 
assume  that  the  mind  is  in  any  degree  intelligent,  we  deny 
that  it  can  doubt  of  every  thing;  for  there  is  no  intelligence 
where  nothing  is  known,  and  what  the  mind  knows  it  does 
not  and  cannot  doubt.  Either,  then,  this  blank  ignorance  is 
impossible,  or  no  intelligence  is  possible. 

JBut,  as  we  have  already  said,  no  man  does  or  can  doubt 
of  every  thing,  and  hence  the  Cartesian  method  is  an  impos- 
sible metliod.  Descartes  most  likelv  meant  tliat  we  should 
doubt  of  every  thiug,  the  external  world,  and  even  the  being 
of  God,  and  accept  nothing  till  we  have  found  a  principle 
that  cannot  be  denied,  or  a  first  truth  that  cannot  be  doubted, 
from  which  all  that  is  true  or  real  may  be  deduced  after  the 
manner  of  the  geometricians.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  there  is  such  first  truth  or  principle,  but  to  maintain 
that  the  philosopher  should  doubt  till  he  has  found  or 
obtained  it.  Has  error  is  in  taking  up  the  question  of 
method  before  that  of  principles  or  first  truths — an  error 
common  to  nearly  all  philosophers  who  have  succeeded  him, 
but  which  we  never  encounter  in  the  great  Grentile  philoso- 
phers, far  less  in  the  great  fathers  and  mediaeval  doctors  of 
the  church.  These  always  begin  with  principles,  and  their 
principles  determine  their  method.  Descartes  begins  with 
method,  and,  as  Cousin  has  justlv  said,  all  his  philosophy  is 
in  his  method.  But,  unhappily,  his  method,  based  on  doubt, 
recognizes  and  conducts  to  no  principles,  therefore  to  no 
philosophy,  to  no  science,  and  necessarily  leaves  the  mind  in 
the  doubt  in  which  it  is  lield  to  begin.  The  discussion  of 
method  before  discussing  principles  assumes  that  the  mind 
is  at  the  outset  without  principles,  or,  at  least,  totally  ignor- 
ant of  principles;  and  that,  being  without  principles  or 
totally  ignorant  of  them,  it  is  obliged  to  go  forth  and  seek 
them,  and,  if  possible,  find  or  obtain  them  by  its  own  active 
efforts. 

But  here  comes  the  difficultv,  too  ofton  overlooked  bv  our 


modem   philosophers.      The   mind  can   neither  exist   aor 
operate  without  principles,  or  what  some  philosopfaere  call 
first  truths.     The  mind  is  constituted  mind  by  the  prin- 
ciples, and  without  them  it  is  nothing  and  can  do  nothing. 
The  supposed  tabula  rasa  ia  eimply  no  mind  at  all.     Prin- 
I  ciples  must  bo  given,  not  founa  or  obtained.     We  cannot 
I  even  doubt  without  them,  for  doubt  itself  is  a  mental  aot^ 
I  and  therefore  the  principles  themselves,  without  which  no- 
I  doubt  or  denial  is  possible,  are  not  and  cannot  be  denied  or 
[  doubted ;  for  even  in  denying  or  doubting  tlie  mind  afl5rmB 
I  them.     Principles,  again,  cannot  be  given  the  mind  without 
L  its  possessing  them,  aTid  for  the  mind  to  possess  a  thing  is 
[  to  know  jt     As  the  principles  create  or  constitute  the  mmd, 
I  the  mind  always  knows  them,  and  what  it  knows  it  doe» 
[  not  and  cannot  doubt,     The  philosopher,  as  distinguished 
I  from  the  sophist,  does  not  start  from  donbt,  and  doubt  of 
\  every  thing  till  he  baa  found  something  which  he  cannot 
I  donbt;  but  he  stai-ts  from  the  principles  themselves,  which, 
I  lieing  given,  are  note  "per  ae,  or  self-evident,  and  therefore 
I  need  no  proof — in  fact,  are  provable  only  from  the  absord 
I  Qonsequeoces  which  would  follow  their  denial. 
I     Having  begun   with  a  false  method,  Descartes  fails  in 
■  legard  to  principles,  and  takes  as  the  first  truth  which  can- 
X  not  be  doubted  whut,  either  in  the  order  of  being  or  know- 
1  iog,  is  uo  first  truth  or  ultimate  principle  at  all.     He  takes 
[ae  a  prinfiple  what  is  simply  a  fact — the  fact  of  his  own  per- 
LBDual   existence,   or   of    an   internal    personal    sentiment: 
I  CoffUo,  ergo  suia,  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.     Begarded  as 
Lan  argument  to  prove  his  existence,  as  Descartes  evidently 
rat  first  reguifled  it,  this  entbymem  is  a  sheer  paralogism,  ana 
proves  nothing ;  for  the  consequence  only  repeats  the  ante- 
cedent ;  tnim  is  already  in  cogUo.     We  affirm  that  we  exist  in 
affirming  that  we  tliiuk.     But  pass  over  this,  and  give  Des- 
cartes the  benefit  of  an  explanation,  which  he  gives  in  one 
of  hia  letters  when  hard  pressed  by  his  acute  Jesuit  oppo- 
nent, that  he  does  not  pretend  to  otfer  it  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  he  exists,  hut  presents  it  simply  as  toe  fact  in 
which  he  finds  or  becomes  conscious  of  his  existence.    There 
is  no  donbt  that  in  the  act  of  thinking  we  become  consciouB 
that  we  exist ;   for,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  subject 
enters  into  every  thought  as  ono  of  its  integral  and  inde- 
stniotible  elements;   but  this  does  not  relieve   him.     lie 
"wished,"   as   says    Th<.'    Chirchman,  "to   stand   upon   » 
principle  which  could  not  be  denied,  to  find  a  first  trntlt 
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which  uo  one  could  question.'*  This  principle  or  first  trath 
he  pretends  is  his  own  personal  existence,  expressed  in  the 
sopnism,  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,  Cogiioy  ergo  sum.  We 
agree,  indeed  have  already  proved,  that  no  one  can  deny  or 
•doubt  his  own  personal  existence,  although  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  set  forth  propositions  which,  in  their  logical 
development,  would  aeny  it.  But  the  method  Descartes 
defends  permits  him  to  assert  nothing  which  cannot  be 
deduced,  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians,  from  the 
principle  or  first  truth  on  which  he  takes  his  stand ;  and 
unless  he  can  so  deduce  God  and  the  universe,  he  must 
deny  them. 

But  from  the  fact  that  he  exists,  that  is,  from  his  own  per- 
gonal existence,  nothing  but  himself  and  what  is  in  him  and 
dependent  on  him  can  be  deduced.  Q:^metrical  or  mathe- 
matical deduction  is  nothing  but  analysis,  and  analvsis  can 
give  nothing  but  the  subject  analyzed.  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  we  do  not  contain  God  and  the  external  universe  in 
ourselves.  Following  the  Cartesian  method,  we  can  attain, 
then,  to  no  existence  but  ourselves,  our  own  personal  phe- 
nomena. We  can  deduce  no  existence  but  our  own,  and  are 
forced,  if  logical,  to  doubt  or  deny  all  other  existence,  that 
is,  all  existence  but  our  personal  existence,  and  our  own 
interior  sentiments  and  anections.  We  are  the  only  exist- 
ence ;  we  are  all  that  is  or  exists,  and  hence  either  we  are 
God  or  God  is  not.  What  is  this  but  the  absolute  egoism 
of  Fichte  ? 

Descartes  himself  seems  to  have  felt  the  diflScultjr,  and  to 
have  seen  that  God  cannot,  after  all,  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  of  personal  existence ;  he  therefore  asserts  Orod  as  an 
innate  idea,  and  concludes  his  real  and  independent  being 
from  tlie  idea  innate  in  his  own  mind.  Analysis  of  his  own 
mind  discloses  the  idea,  and  from  the  idea  he  concludes, 
after  the  manner  of  St.  Ansehii,  that  God  is.  But  when  we 
are  ^iven  as  tlie  principle  or  fli-st  truth,  how  conclude  from 
•our  idea,  which  is  simply  a  fact  of  our  interior  life,  that 
there  is  any  thing  independent  of  us  to  correspond  to  it  ? 
Here  Descartes  was  forced  to  depart  from  his  own  method, 
and  make  wliat  on  his  system  is  a  most  unwarrantable 
assumption,  namely,  that  the  idea,  being  innate,  is  deposited 
by  God  in  the  mind,  and,  as  God  cxmnot  lie,  the  idea  must 
be  true,  and  therefore  God  is.  That  is,  he  takes  the  idea  to 
prove  the  being  of  God,  and  the  veracity  of  God  to  prove 
•the  trustworthiness  of  the  idea  !     But  he  was  to  doubt  the 
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Ue  from ^mriio i  it^iizxkG^x. )xt  h;>wccc*^xi^ frv^m 
this  tint  God  k  Ssdxt  frarn  a:^  rsoepeizsaes:::  x>f  >ii$i.  vc 
that  be  i§  mbj  tic^or  t^TX  &  z!»3e  or  jL?«skci  est  vNctowt.  ?•«* 
sooal  fTwiffliirr  !  T!:i&  £ks  is.  ^mhessi  we  tatke  vxiir  o  wr.  ;>e?^ 
aooal  exingnce  ilgae  le  t^  p?i^pie  fzvsn  w)ik*}i  iV;  v>^y«$ 
of  faith  ormieaob  MreVjht  deduced,  ire  cm  nexv^  Mtiun  tv^ 
any  realitj  doc  ocraiahied  in  ocr  exisdMMe  Ji$  thi^  |>Mt  it^ 
tlie  wboley  the  effect  in  the  ciiise«  or  the  {^^periT  in  th^ 
esaeooe.  Exdiwire  peyebologr,  as  has  been  shown  ox>fHr  a'«m 
over  igain,  can  gire  ns  onlv^the  snbjectivism  ot  Kwttx  ^^r 
the  egoism  of  Fichte*  lesolting  necessarilv  in  tho  nihlli^M*,^^  vNr 
identity  of  being  and  not-beinsr.  of  Hegv^). 

The  psjdiolc^gists  generally  do  nou  we  ato  aw^itw  v^notnlo 
this ;  bat  ther  are  not  in  fact,  whatever  thov  are  in  thfiHMrY, 
ezcloaTe  paycholopfts,  and  their  inductivMis  of  l)\>d  and  an 
external  oni verse  are  made  from  oDtologicAl  as  well  a»  fnMU 
psychological  data.  They  begin  their"  process*  indeed,  by 
analyzing  the  mind,  what  they  call  the  facta  of  con^cion*- 
nesa,  but  they  always  include  in  dieir  premises  non-|isyo!uv 
logical  elements.  Their  inductions  all  supnoso  man  at\il  tho 
universe  are  contingent  existences,  and  as  tlio  contiuii^^t^t  i« 
inconceivable  as  contingent  without  tlio  necessary,  thov  vH>n- 
elude,  since  the  contingent  exists,  vcrv  logically,  that  thoro 
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really  is  also  the  necessary,  or  necessary  being,  which  is 
God.  But  the  necessary,  without  which  their  conclusion 
would  and  could  have  no  validity,  is  not  a  pBvchological 
fact  or  element ;  otherwise  the  soul  itself  woma  be  neoeB- 
sary  being,  would  be  itself  God.  The  mistake  arises  from 
regarding  what  philosophers  call  necessary  ideas,  such  as  the 
idea  of  the  necessary,  the  universal,  the  immutable,  the 
eternal,  &c.,  because  held  by  the  mind,  as  psychological, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  really  are,  ontological.  jBein^onto- 
logical,  real  bemg,  the  inductions  of  the  psychologists,  as 
they  call  themselves,  do  really  carry  us  out  of  the  psycho- 
logical order,  out  of  the  subjective  into  the  objective.  But, 
if  their  inductions  were,  as  they  pretend,  from  exclusively 
psychological  data,  they  would  have  no  value  beyond  the 
soul  itselt,  and  the  God  concluded  would  be  only  a  psycho- 
logical abstraction.  Indeed,  most  psychologists  assert  more 
truth  than  their  method  allows,  are  better  than  their  sys- 
tems. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Descartes.  On  his 
own  system,  logically  developed,  he  could  assert  no  reality 
but  his  own  individual  soul  or  personal  existence ;  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  asserts  nearly  all  that  the  Catholic  theolo- 
gian asserts,  but  he  does  it  inconsistently,  illogically,  unsci- 
entifically, and  thus  leads  his  followers  to  deny  every  thing 
not  assertable  by  his  method. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Descartes  does  not  attain  by  liis 
method  to  a  first  principle.  Not  only  cannot  the  being  of 
God  and  the  existence  of  the  external  universe  be  deduced 
from  our  own  personal  existence,  but,  by  his  method,  our 
pei*sonal  existence  itself  cannot  be  logically  asserted.  It  is 
not  ultimate,  a  first  principle,  or  a  first  truth.  Our  personal 
existence  cannot  stand  by  itself  alone.  It  is  true  Descartes 
says,  Cogito^  ergo  sriM  ;  but  we  cannot  even  think  by  ourselves 
alone,  and  even  he  does  not  venture  to  take  sum  m  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  ain^  as  in  the  incommunicable  name  by  which 
God  reveals  himself  to  Moses,  I  Am  who  Am,  or  I  Am  that 
Am.  Even  he  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  exists  CogitOy  ergo 
8um^  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.  He  never  dared  assert  nis 
own  personal  existence  as  absolute,  underived,  eternal,  and 
necessary  being ;  it  remained  for  a  Fichte,  adopting  the 
Cartesian  method,  to  do  that  Between  being  and  existence, 
essentia  and  existential  there  is  a  difference  which  our  phi- 
losophers are  not  always  careful  to  note.  Existence  is  from 
exstare^  and  strictly  taken,  means  standing  from  another,  or 
a  derivative  and  dependent,  therefore  a  contingent  exist- 
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■ence,  or  creature,  whose  being  is  in  another,  not  in  itself. 
We  speak,  indeed,  of  human  beings,  but  men  are  beings 
only  m  a  derivative  sense,  not  in  Sie  primary  or  absolute 
sense.  Hence  the  Apostle  to  the  Gten tiles  says,  "In  him 
(God)  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  or  have  our  being.  In 
ourselves  we  have  no  being,  and  are  something  only  as  cre- 
ated and  upheld  by  him  who  is  being  itself,  or,  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  Plato,  being  in  himself.  Evidently,  then,  our 
personal  existence  is  not  ultimate,  therefore  not  the  first 
principle,  nor  the  first  truth.  The  ultimate,  at  least  in  the 
order  of  being,  is  not  the  soul,  a  contingent  existence,  but, 
real  being,  that  is,  God  himself. 

But  as  we  have  and  can  have  no  personal  existence  except 
from  God,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  assert  our  personal 
existence  by  itself  alone ;  and  to  be  able  to  assert  it  at  all, 
we  must  be  able  to  assert  the  being  of  God.  Now,  Des- 
cartes tells  us  that  we  must  doubt  the  being  of  God  till  we 
can  prove  it  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians.  But 
how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  We  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  deduce 
his  being  from  our  own  personal  existence ;  and  what  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  while  we  deny  or  doubt  his  being, 
we  cannot  assert  or  even  conceive  of  our  own,  because  our 
existonce,  being  derivative,  dependent,  having  not  its  being 
in  itself,  is  not  intelligible  or  conceivable  in  or  by  itself 
alone.  The  contingent  is  not  conceivable  without  the  neces- 
sary. They  are  correlatives,  and  correlatives  connote  each 
other.  Now,  if  we  deny  or  doubt  the  being  of  God,  we 
necessarily  deny  or  doubt  our  own  personal  existence,  impos- 
sible and  inconceivable  without  God.  With  God  disappears 
the  existence  of  the  external  universe  and  our  own.  If, 
then,  it  were  possible  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  we 
should  doubt  of  all  things,  and  should  have  nothing  left 
with  which  to  prove  that  God  is.  God  is  the  first  principle 
in  being  and  in  knowing,  and  if  he  is  denied,  all  is  denied. 
Atheism  is  nihilism. 

Descartes  evidently  assumes  that  it  is  both  possible  and 
lawful  to  doubt  the  being  of  God,  nay,  that  we  ought  to  do 
so,  till  we  have  geometrically  demonstrated  that  he  is,  and 
The  Churchmcm  tells  us  that  this  "  scepticism  is  an  essential 
elemeut  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  it.  God,  the  theologians  tell  us,  is  real 
and  necessarv  being,  the  contrary  of  which  cannot  be 
thought,  ana  it  is  the  fool,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  save 
"  in  his  heart,  Qtod  is  not"    The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the 
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fact  that  we  do  in  every  tbon^ht  think  our  own  existence^ 
and  cannot  deny  it  if  we  would ;  and  in  the  farther  fact 
that  we  always  do  think  our  own  existence  as  contingent, 
not  as  necessary  being;  and  that  we  cannot  think  the  con> 
tingent  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  the  necessary,  as 
we  liave  sufficiently  shown.  As  there  can  without  Qtoa  be 
nothing  to  be  known,  we  must  dissent  from  7%^  Church^ 
mcm^  as  from  Descartes  himself,  tlia^t  a  philosophical  scepti- 
cism which  extends  even  to  the  bein^  of  God  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  It  seems  to  us  the 
worst  way  possible  to  truth,  that  of  beginning  by  denying 
all  truth,  and  even  the  possibility  of  truth.  The  man  who 
does  so,  humanly  speaking,  puts  himself  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  discovering  or  receiving  truth  of  any  sort  He 
who  seeks  for  the  truth  should  do  so  with  an  open  mind  and 
heart,  and  with  the  conviction  that  it  is.  We  must  open  our 
eves  to  the  light,  if  we  would  behold  it,  and  our  hearts  ta 
the  entrance  ol  truth,  if  we  would  have  it  warm  and  vivify 
ufl.  Those  men  who  shut  their  ejres,  compress  their  Ki>s, 
and  dose  the  aperture  of  their  minds  are  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  discover  or  to  receive  the  truth,  and  they  must 
expect  to  walk  in  darkness  and  doubt  all  their  lives.  Scep- 
ticism is  a  worse  preparation  for  investigating  truth  than 
even  credulity,  though  scepticism  and  credulity  are  blood 
relations,  and  usually  walk  hand  in  hand. 

If  it  were  possible  to  doubt  tlie  bein^  of  God.  or  to  think 
a  single  thought  without  thinking  him,  wo  snould  prove 
ourselves  independent  of  him,  and  Uiercfore  deprive  our- 
selves of  all  possible  means  of  proving  that  he  is.  If,  for 
instance,  we  could  think  our  own  existence,  as  is  assumed  in 
the  Cartesian  entliymem,  Cogito^  ergo  sum^  without  in  the 
same  indissoluble  thought  thinking  God,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  asserting  God,  and  no  possible  argument  by 
which  we  could  prove  his  being,  or  data  from  which  he 
could  be  concluded.  Man  can  no  more  exist  and  act  in  the 
intellectual  order,  without  God,  than  in  the  physical  order. 
If  you  suppose  men  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  with- 
out the  intellectual  apprehension  of  tlie  divine  Being,  as 
must  be  the  man  who  really  doubts  the  being  of  God,  mere 
is  no  possible  reason  for  asserting  God,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  practical  moment  in  tlie  conduct  of  life  whether  we 
believe  in  God  or  not.  The  fact  is,  no  man  can  doubt  the 
being  of  God  any  more  tlian  he  can  his  own  personal  exist- 
ence.    The   Cartesian  method,  if  followed  strictly,  would 
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\cad  loj^'cally  to  universal  nihilism  ;  for  Jio  who  doubts  tho 
being  of  God  must,  if  logiciil,  doubt  of  every  thing,  and  he 
Tvho  doubts  of  every  thing  can  be  convinced  of  nothing 

We  say  not  only  that  atlieism  is  absurd,  but  that  it  is 
impossible ;  and  tliey  wlio  witli  the  fool  say  tliere  is  no 
God,  if  sincere,  deceive  themselves,  or  are  deceived  by  tho 
false  metliods  and  tlieories  of  philosopliere,  or  sophists 
rather.  No  man  can  tln'nk  a  single  thought  without  think- 
ing both  God  and  himself.  The  man  ma}'  not  advert,  as 
St.  Augustine  Sii^'s,  to  the  fact  that  he  thinks  God,  but  he 
certainly  thitiks,  as  we  showed  in  our  article  on  An  Old 
QuarreU  that  which  is  God.  No  man  ever  thinks  tho 
imperfect  without  thinking  the  perfect,  the  particular  with- 
out the  universiil,  the  mutable  without  the  nnmutable,  the 
temporal  without  the  eternal,  the  contingent  without  the 
necessary.  The  p(^rfect,  the  universiil,  the  inmiutable,  the 
eternal,  the  necessjiry  are  not  abstract  ideas,  for  there  are  no 
abstractions  in  natui*e.  Abstractions  are  nullities,  and  can- 
not be  thought.  The  ideas  must  be  real,  and  therefore 
being;  and  what  is  perfect,  univei*SiiI,  innnutable,  eternal,, 
real  and  necessary,  being 'but  God?  That  which  is  God 
enters  into  every  one  of  our  Ihoughts  and  can  no  more  bo 
denied  or  doubted  than  our  own  existence.  Those  poor 
people  who  regard  themselves  as  atheists  so  regard  them- 
selves because  they  do  not  understand  that  the  so-called 
abstract  or  necessiU'y  ideas. are  not  simply  ideas  in  the  mind 
or  psycholofjical  phenomena,  but  are  objective,  real  being,, 
the  eternal,  nnnmtable,  self-existent  God,  in  whom  we  live, 
and  niove,  and  have  our  being.  No  doubt  we  need 
instniction  and  reflection  to  undei*stand  this,  but  this 
instruction  is  within  the  i^cach  of  all  men,  and  every  mind 
of  orJiuary  capacity  is  adequate  to  the  necessary  reliection. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  philosophei's  that  nuike  atheists^ 
and  the  atheism  is  alwa^'s  theoretical,  never  real. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  little  ingenuity  may  deduce 
something  like  this  doctrine  from  Desciirtes's  assertion  of 
innate  ideas,  but  not  in  the  sense  Descartes  himself  under- 
stood the  word  itlea.  With  Descartes  the  word  idea  never 
means  the  objective  reality,  but  its  iniage  in  the  mind;: 
never  being  itself,  but  its  mental  representation,  leaving  it 
necessary,  after  having  ascertiiiued  that  we  have  the  idea,  to 
prove  that  it  represents  an  objective  reality — a  thing  which 
no  man  has  ever  done  or  ever  can  do.  His  subsequent 
explanation  that  ho  meant,  by  asserting  that  the  idea  of  God 
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really  is  also  the  necessary,  or  necessary  being,  which  is 
God.  But  the  necessary,  without  whicn  their  oonclusion 
would  and  could  have  no  validity,  is  not  a  pBVchological 
fact  or  element ;  otherwise  the  soul  itself  woma  be  neoeB- 
sary  being,  would  be  itself  God.  The  mistake  arises  from 
regarding  what  philosophers  call  necessary  ideas,  such  as  the 
idea  of  the  necessary,  the  universal,  tne  immutable,  the 
eternal,  &c.,  because  held  by  the  mind,  as  psychological, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  really  are,  ontological.  JBein^onto- 
logical,  real  being,  the  inductions  of  the  psychologists,  as 
they  call  themselves,  do  really  carry  us  out  of  the  psycho- 
logical order,  out  of  the  subjective  into  the  objective.  But, 
if  their  inductions  were,  as  they  pretend,  from  exclusively 
psychological  data,  they  would  have  no  value  beyond  the 
soul  itselt,  and  the  God  concluded  would  be  only  a  psycho- 
logical abstraction.  Indeed,  most  psychologists  assert  more 
truth  than  their  method  allows,  are  better  than  their  sys- 
tems. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Descartes.  On  his 
own  system,  logically  developed,  he  could  assert  no  reality 
but  his  own  inaividual  soul  or  personal  existence ;  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  asserts  nearly  all  that  the  Catholic  theolo- 
gian asserts,  but  he  does  it  inconsistently,  illogicaUy,  unsci- 
entifically, and  thus  leads  his  followers  to  deny  every  thing 
not  assertable  by  his  method. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Descartes  does  not  attain  by  his 
method  to  a  first  principle.  Not  only  cannot  the  being  of 
God  and  the  existence  of  the  external  universe  be  deduced 
fi-om  our  own  personal  existence,  but,  by  his  method,  our 
personal  existence  itself  cannot  be  logically  asserted.  It  is 
not  ultimate,  a  first  principle,  or  a  first  truth.  Our  i)ersonal 
existence  cannot  stand  by  itself  alone.  It  is  true  Descartes 
says,  Cogito^  ergo  sum  ;  but  we  cannot  even  think  by  ourselves 
alone,  and  even  he  does  not  venture  to  take  sum  m  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  am^  as  in  the  incommunicable  name  by  which 
God  reveals  himself  to  Moses,  I  Am  who  Am,  or  I  Am  that 
Am.  Even  he  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  exiat^  CogitOy  ergo 
8um^  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.  He  never  dared  assert  his 
own  personal  existence  as  absolute,  underived,  eternal,  and 
necessary  being ;  it  remained  for  a  Fichte,  adopting  the 
Cartesian  method,  to  do  that.  Between  being  and  existence, 
essentia  and  exlstentia^  there  is  a  difference  which  our  phi- 
losophers are  not  always  careful  to  note.  Existence  is  from 
exstare^  and  strictly  taken,  means  standing  from  another,  or 
a  derivative  and  dependent,  therefore  a  contingent  exist- 
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■ence,  or  creature,  whose  being  is  in  another,  not  in  itself. 
We  speak,  indeed,  of  human  beings,  but  men  are  beings 
only  m  a  derivative  sense,  not  in  Sie  primary  or  absolute 
sense.  Hence  the  Apostle  to  the  Gtentiles  says,  "In  him 
(God)  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  or  have  our  being.  In 
ourselves  we  have  no  being,  and  are  something  only  as  cre- 
ated and  upheld  by  him  who  is  being  itself,  or,  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  Plato,  being  in  himself.  Evidently,  then,  our 
personal  existence  is  not  ultimate,  therefore  not  the  first 
principle,  nor  the  first  truth.  The  ultimate,  at  least  in  the 
order  of  being,  is  not  the  soul,  a  contingent  existence,  but, 
real  being,  that  is,  God  himself. 

But  as  we  have  and  can  have  no  personal  existence  except 
from  God,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  assert  our  personal 
existence  by  itself  alone ;  and  to  be  able  to  assert  it  at  all, 
we  must  be  able  to  assert  the  being  of  God.  Now,  Des- 
cartes tells  us  that  we  must  doubt  the  being  of  God  till  we 
can  prove  it  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians.  But 
how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  We  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  deduce 
his  being  from  our  own  personal  existence ;  and  what  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  while  we  deny  or  doubt  his  being, 
we  cannot  assert  or  even  conceive  of  our  own,  because  our 
existence,  being  derivative,  dependent,  having  not  its  being 
in  itself,  is  not  intelligible  or  conceivable  in  or  by  itself 
alone.  The  contingent  is  not  conceivable  without  the  neces- 
sary. They  are  correlatives,  and  correlatives  connote  each 
other.  Now,  if  we  deny  or  doubt  the  being  of  God,  we 
necessarily  deny  or  doubt  our  own  personal  existence,  impos- 
sible and  inconceivable  without  God.  With  God  disappears 
the  existence  of  the  external  universe  and  our  own.  If, 
then,  it  were  possible  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  we 
should  doubt  of  all  things,  and  should  have  nothing  left 
with  which  to  prove  that  God  is.  God  is  the  first  principle 
in  being  and  in  knowing,  and  if  he  is  denied,  all  is  denied. 
Atheism  is  nihilism. 

Descartes  evidently  assumes  that  it  is  both  possible  and 
lawful  to  doubt  the  being  of  God,  nay,  that  we  ought  to  do 
so,  till  we  have  geometrically  demonstrated  that  he  is,  and 
The  Chv/rchmcm  tells  us  that  this  "  scepticism  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  investigation  of  truth."  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  it.  God,  the  theologians  tell  us,  is  real 
and  necessarv  being,  the  contrary  of  which  cannot  be 
thought,  ana  it  is  the  fool,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  savB 
"  in  ma  heart,  Gt>d  is  not"    The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the 
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fact  that  we  do  in  every  tbou^Iit  think  our  own  existence, 
and  cannot  deny  it  if  we  would ;  and  in  the  further  fact 
that  we  always  do  think  our  own  existence  as  contingent, 
not  as  necessary  being;  and  that  we  cannot  think  the  con- 
tingent without  at  the  same  time  thinking  the  necessary,  as 
we  liave  suflSciently  shown.  As  there  can  without  Qtod  be 
nothing  to  be  known,  we  must  dissent  from  7%^  Chv/rch" 
man^  as  from  Descartes  himself,  Uialt  a  philosophical  scepti- 
cism which  extends  even  to  the  being  oi  God  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  It  seems  to  ns  the 
worst  way  possible  to  truth,  that  of  beginning  by  denying 
all  truth,  and  even  the  possibility  of  truth.  The  man  who 
does  so,  humanly  speakmg,  puts  himself  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  discovering  or  receiving  truth  of  any  sort  He 
who  seeks  for  the  truth  should  do  so  with  an  open  mind  and 
heart,  and  with  the  conviction  that  it  is.  We  must  open  oar 
eves  to  the  light,  if  we  would  behold  it,  and  our  hearts  to 
the  entrance  of  truth,  if  we  would  have  it  warm  and  vivify 
us.  Those  men  who  shut  their  e3'es,  compress  their  lips, 
and  dose  the  aperture  of  their  minds  are  the  last  men^ 
the  world  to  discover  or  to  receive  the  truth,  and  they  must 
expect  to  walk  in  darkness  and  doubt  all  their  lives.  Scep- 
ticism is  a  worse  preparation  for  investigating  truth  than 
even  credulity,  though  scepticism  and  credulity  are  blood 
relations,  and  usually  walk  hand  in  hand. 

If  it  were  possible  to  doubt  tlie  being  of  God.  or  to  think 
a  single  thought  without  thinking  him,  wo  snould  prove 
ourselves  independent  of  him,  and  tlierefore  deprive  our- 
selves of  all  possible  means  of  proving  tliat  he  is.  If,  for 
instance,  we  could  think  our  own  existence,  as  is  assumed  in 
the  Cartesian  entliymeni,  Cogito^  erao  aum^  without  in  the 
same  indissoluble  thought  thinking  God,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  asserting  God,  and  no  possible  argument  by 
which  we  could  prove  his  being,  or  data  from  which  he 
could  be  concluded.  Man  can  no  more  exist  and  act  in  the 
intellectual  order,  without  God,  than  in  the  physical  order. 
If  you  suppose  men  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  with- 
out the  intellectual  apprehension  of  Uie  divine  Being,  as 
must  be  the  man  who  really  doubts  the  being  of  God,  Siere 
is  no  possible  reason  for  asserting  God,  and  it  lb  a  matter  of 
no  practical  moment  in  the  conduct  of  life  whether  we 
believe  in  God  or  not  The  fact  is,  no  man  can  doubt  the 
being  of  God  any  more  than  he  can  his  own  personal  exist- 
ence.    The   Cartesian  method,  if  followed  strictly,  would 
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\cad  logically  to  iinivci*sal  nihilism  ;  for  ho  who  doubts  the 
being  of  Gou  must,  if  logiciil,  doubt  of  every  tiling,  and  he 
Tvho  doubts  of  every  thing  can  be  convinced  of  notliing 

We  say  not  only  that  atlieism  is  absurd,  but  that  it  is 
impossible;  and  they  who  with  the  fool  say  there  is  no 
God,  if  sincere,  deceive  themselves,  or  are  deceived  by  the 
false  methods  and  theories  of  philosophers,  or  sophists 
rather.  No  man  can  think  a  single  thought  without  think- 
ing both  God  and  himself.  The  man  ma}'  not  advert,  as 
St.  Augustine  says,  to  the  fact  that  he  thinks  God,  but  he 
certainly  thinks,  .is  we  showed  in  our  article  on  An  Old 
Quarrel^  that  which  is  God.  No  man  ever  thinks  the 
imperfect  without  thinking  the  perfect,  the  particular  with- 
out the  univers;d,  the  mutable  without  the  nnmutable,  the 
temporal  without  the  eternal,  the  contingent  without  the 
necessiiry.  The  p(^rfect,  the  universal,  the  immutable,  the 
eternal,  the  necessju-y  are  not  abstract  ideas,  for  there  are  no 
abstractions  in  natuix).  Abstractions  are  nullities,  and  can- 
not be  thought.  The  ideas  nmst  be  real,  and  therefore 
being;  and  what  is  perfect,  universal,  inmmtable,  eternal,, 
real  and  necessary,  being 'but  God?  That  which  is  God 
enters  ijito  every  one  oi  our  Ihoughts,  and  can  no  more  bo 
denied  or  doubted  than  our  owu  existence.  Those  poor 
people  who  rcgiu'd  themselves  as  atheists  so  regard  them- 
selves because  they  do  not  undei'stiuid  that  the  so-called 
abstract  or  necessjiry  ideas.are  not  simply  ideas  in  the  mind 
or  psychological  phenomena,  but  are  objective,  real  being,, 
the  eternal,  nnnmtable,  self-existent  God,  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  No  doubt  we  need 
instniction  and  reflection  to  undei'stand  this,  but  this 
instruction  is  within  the  i^cjich  of  all  men,  and  every  mind 
of  ordinary  ca|>acity  is  adequate  to  the  necessary  reliection. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  philosophers  that  nuike  atheists^ 
and  the  atheism  is  always  theoretical,  never  real. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  little  ingenuity  may  dednco 
something  like  this  doctrine  from  Descartes's  assertion  of 
innate  ideas,  but  not  in  the  sense  Descartes  himself  under- 
stood the  word  idea.  With  Descartes  the  word  idea  never 
uieans  the  objective  reality,  but  its  image  in  the  mind ; 
never  being  itself,  but  its  mental  rcpresentati(m,  leaving  it 
necessary,  after  having  ascertained  that  we  have  the  idea,  to 
prove  that  it  represents  an  objective  reality — a  thing  which 
no  man  has  ever  done  or  ever  can  do.  His  suhsecpient 
explanation  that  ho  meant,  by  asserting  that  the  idea  of  God 
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is  innate,  simply  the  innate  faculty  of  thinking  Gk>d,  was  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  truth  perhaps,  but  did  not  reach  it^ 
because  it  assumed  that  the  intuition  of  that  which  really  is 
God  follows  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  thinking,  instead 
of  precedino^  and  eonstituting  it,  and  is  not  an  a  priori  but 
an  empiriciu  intuition.  If  we  could  suppose  the  fivculty 
constituted,  existing,  and  operative,  without  the  intnition  of 
real  and  necessary  being,  and  that  the  idea  is  obtained  by 
our  thinking,  there  would  still  remain  the  question  as  to  the 
objective  validity  of  tlie  thought.  If  Descartes  had  identi- 
fied the  idea  with  being  regarded  as  intelligible  to  us,  and 
represented  it  as  creating  or  constituting  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  he  would  have  reached  the  truth ;  but  this  he 
could  not  do  by  his  method,  which  required  him  to  recog- 
nize as  his  principle  only  his  own  personal  existence,  and  to 
deduce  from  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians, 
whatever  he  recognized  as  true.  God,  or  what  is  God, 
could  be  obtained  or  presented  only  by  the  exercise  of  our 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  not  by  the  creative  act  of  God 
attirming  himself  as  the  first  principle  alike  of  thought  and 
the  faculty  of  thinking. 

If  Descartes  had  properly  analyzed  thought  and  ascer- 
tained its  easential  and  indestructible  elements,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  error  of  resolving  the  thinker  into  thought, 
la  pensee^  which  denied  the  substitutive  chanicter  of  the 
;60ul  and  made  it  purely  phenomenal,  and  have  ascertained 
that,  beside  the  subject  of  our  personal  existence,  but  simul- 
taneously w^ith  it,  there  is  aftirmed  what  in  the  order  of 
reality  precedes  it, — God  himself,  under  the  form,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  of  real,  necessary,  univei*sal,  eternal,  and  independ- 
ent idea  or  being.  There  is  given  in  every  thought,  as  its 
primary  and  essential  element,  a  real  ontologicid  element, 
without  which  no  thought  is  possible.  This,  not  our  per- 
soTud  existence,  is  the  first  truth  or  principle  which  every 
philosopher  must  recognize,  if  he  would  uuild  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  not  in  the  air,  and  this  principle  can  no  more 
be  denied  or  doubted  than  our  personal  existence  itself,  for 
without  it  we  could  not  think  our  pei-sonal  existence,  nay, 
could  not  exist  at  all,  as  capable  of  thought. 

But  even  if,  by  a  just  analysis,  Descartes  had  found  that 
this  ontological  element  is  a  necessary  and  indestructible 
clement  of  thoujjht,  he  would  have  still  greatly,  fatidly  erred 
if  he  had  tiiken  it  as  his  fii*st  principle  and  refused  to  admit 
any  existeuce  not  logically  deducible  from  it^  that  is,  dcda- 
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■ciblft  from  it "  after  tlie 


r  of  the 


i  peometpictans,"  as 
roquircU  by  riia  tnetlioa.  I'litlior  ItotlicnHuo,  Fiitlicr  FpiiP- 
nicr,  and  tlio  LoHvain  Drofcssors  reject  tlie  Cartueian  psy- 
cliolofty,  »nd  assiuno  Ens,  op  being,  wliicli  tljey  very  prap- 
orly  identify  witli  God,  as  tlie  firet  principle  in  scicnco. 
Tliis  is  propi?r.  But  liow  do  tlicy  pass  from  being  to  c\ist- 
enocs,  from  t!ie  noccsanry  to  tlio  continwcnt,  from  God  to 
creation  3  We  cannot  deduce  logicidly  existences  from 
beinj;,  becansc  logic  can  deduce  from  being  only  wliat  ia 
necessarily  contained  in  being,  that  is,  only  being.  If  wo 
eay,  eiven  being  existences  logically  follow,  we  assume  wilb 
Cousin  that  God  cannot  bnt  create,  tliiit  creation  is  a  necoB- 
sily  of  his  oivn  natnro,  and  tliorofore  necessary,  as  necessary 
as  God  himself,  whicli  denies  the  contiiigency  of  crcatnrcB, 
and  identities  them  witU  necessary  being.  This  is  prcci^'ely 
what  Descartes  himself  does  after  lie  lias  onceeot  jKissession, 
as  he  supposes,  of  the  idea  of  God,  or  prove<^l  thut  God  is. 
Creation  on  his  system  is  the  necessary,  not  the  free  act  of 
tiie  Creator. 

There  are,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  two  systems  in 
Descartes,  tlic  one  psycliologiciil  and  the  other  ontoli^icnl ; 
as  there  aro  in  his  great  admirer  and  follower,  Victor 
Cousin.  Tile  two  systems  are  found  in  juxtaposition  indeed, 
but  without  any  logical  or  generic  relation.  Desairtes  pro- 
ceeds from  hia  personal  existence  as  his  principle,  which 
gives  him  nothing  but  liis  personal  existence  ;  then  finding 
that  he  has  the  idea  of  God,  for  we  presume  he  had  been 
taught  his  catechism,  he  takes  the  idea  as  his  principle,  and 
erects  on  it  a  system  of  ontology.  In  this  last  he  ^vas  fol- 
lowed by  Malebrancho,  a  far  greater  man  than  himself. 
Halebranche  perceived,  what  we  have  shown,  timt  we  have 
direct  and  immediate  intolliscnco  of  God.  that  ho,  as  idea, 
is  the  immediate  object  of  the  nnderetjuiding,  and  that  we 
Bee  alt  things  in  him.  Hence  his  well-kuown  Vivioin  Deo, 
«r  Vision  in  God,  which  would  be  true  enough  if  wo  had 
t!ie  vision  of  the  blest,  and  could  see  God  as  iio  Is  in  him- 
eelf;  for  God  sees  or  knows  all  things  in  himself,  and  has 
no  need  to  go  out  of  himself  to  know  any  thing  ho  has  mada 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  us.  Wo  do  not  see  tilings 
themselves  in  God,  but  only  their  idea  or  poesil)ility.  From 
the  idea  of  God  we  may  deduce  hia  ability  to  create,  and 
that  the  type  of  all  creatable  things  must  be  in  hiin  ;  but  as 
creation  is  on  liis  part  a  free,  not  a  necessary  .let,  we  can,  as 
Halebranche  was  told  at  tlie  time,  see  a  possibhi,  but  not  an 
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actnal  nniveree  in  God ;  hence,  by  his  vision  in  God,  he* 
attiiincd  only  to  a  pure  idealism,  in  which  nothing  actually 
distingnishiible  from  God  was  apprehended  or  asserted. 

Spinoza,  greater  still  than  Malebranche,  followed  also 
Descartes  in  his  ontological  system,  and  took  being,  which 
he  calls  snbstance,  as  his  principle.  Substance,  he  said,  is 
one  and  ultimate,  and  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  not  obtain- 
able from  it  by  way  of  logical  deduction.  Spinoza  was  too 
good  a  logician  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  creation  is  dedu- 
cible  from  the  idea  of  God,  for  a  nccessjiry  creation  is  no 
creation  at  all,  but  the  simple  evolution  of  necessary  being 
or  substance.  Hence  notning  is  or  exists  except  the  one 
only  substance  and  its  modes  and  attributes.  His  attributes 
are  infinite,  since  he  is  iniinite  substance ;  but  we  know 
only  two,  thought  and  extension.  The  so-called  Gernian 
ontologists  in  the  main  follow  Spinoza,  and  like  him  admit 
only  being  or  substance,  and  its  attributes  or  modes.  This 
system  makes  what  are  called  creatures,  men  and  things, 
modes  of  the  divine  Heinij,  in  which  he  manifests  his  attri- 
butes, thought  and  extension  ;  hence  it  is  justly  called  pan- 
theism, wbich,  under  some  of  its  forms,  no  one  can  esc;i{30 
who  admits  nothing  not  logically  dcducible  from  the  idea  of 
substance,  being,  or  God  ;  for  deduction,  we  have  sjiid,  is 
simply  analysis,  and  analysis  can  give  only  the  subject  ana^ 
lyzed.  As  the  analysis  of  our  personal  existence  or  the  soul 
can  give  only  us  and  our  attributes,  modes,  and  affections, 
and  therefore  the  egoism  of  Fichte,  which  underlies  every 
purely  psychological  system,  so  the  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
being  can  give  only  being  and  its  modes  or  Jittributes,  ortlie 
pantheism  of  S])inoza,  which  underlies  the  ontology  of  Des- 
cartes, and  every  system  of  exclusive  ontolog}'. 

No  phiIosoi)her  is  ever  able  to  develop  his  whole  systciUy 
and  present  it  in  all  its  j)arts,  or  foresee  all  its  logical  con- 
sequences. It  is  only  time  that  can  do  this,  and  the  vices 
of  a  method  or  a  system  can  be  collected  fully  only  from  its 
historical  developments.  The  disciples  of  Desciirtes,  who 
in  France  started  with  his  psychological  principle,  ended  in 
the  pure  seiisism,  or  stMisation  transformed,  of  Condillac, 
and  those  who  in  Germany  started  with  the  sjune  i)rinciplc, 
ended  in  the  absolute  egoism  of  Fichte,  who  com|)leted  the 
subjectivism  of  Kant,  and  reached  the  point  where  egoism 
and  pantheism  become  identical.  Those*,  again,  who  in  any 
country  have  started  with  the  ontological  principle  of  Des- 
cartes and  followed  his  method,  have,  however  they  may 
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lijivo  attempted  to  disguise  tlieir  conclusions,  ended  in  deny- 
ing creation  and  asserting  some  form  of  pantheism.  Tlio 
materialism  wliich  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and  obtains 
to  a  great  extent  even  in  the  present,  is  not  a  hibtorical 
development  of  Cartesianism,  so  much  as  of  the  English 
fichool founded  by  l>acon,  and  developed  by  Ilobbes  and 
Locke,  and  completed  by  the  French  idealists  of  Auteuil, 
who  were  noted  for  their  Anglonumia.  Cartesianism  led 
rather  to  what  is  improperly  termed  idealism,  to  the  denial 
of  the  materiid  uuivei'se,  or  its  i^esolutioii  into  pure  sensa- 
tion. 

Yet  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  psychological  principle  represented  by  Fichte 
And  that  of  the  ontological  principle  represented  by  Spinoza 
terminate  in  identity.  Fichte  saw  he  could  not  make  the 
soul  the  first  principle  without  ti\king  it  as  ultimate  and 
<]enying  its  continjrency,  or  that  he  could  not  make  the  soul 
that  from  which  all  that  exists  proceeds  without  assuming 
that  the  soul,  the  ego,  is  God.  ilence  his  twofold  ego,  the 
one  absolute  and  the  other  phenomenal  or  Uiodal.  lie  thus 
indentities  the*  soul  with  God,  Jind  c<mcludes  that  nothing 
oxcept  me  and  my  phenomenon,  or  attributes  and  modes,  is  or 
exists:  I  am  all.  Spinoza,  starting  from  the  opposite  pole, 
the  ontoIo;i:ical,  finds  that  he  can  lo«i:icallv  deduce  from 
being  only  being;  and  calling  being  substance,  and  sub- 
stance God,  he  concludes  with  an  invincible  logic  noth- 
ing is  or  exists,  except  God  and  his  modes  or  attributes. 
Tiie  form  may  differ,  but  the  conclusion  is  identie^d  with 
the  last  conclusion  of  egoism,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even 
Fichte,  in  the  hist  transformation  of  his  doctrine,  substituted 
<xod  for  the  soul,  and  made  God  the  absolute,  and  the  soul 
relative  and  phenomenal,  or  a  mode  of  the  divine  Beiuff. 

Whether,  then,  we  start  with  the  soul  as  first  principle  or 
with  God,  we  CiUi  never  by  logical  deduction  arrive  at  cre- 
ation, or  be  able  to  assert  an}'  existence  as  distinguishable 
from  the  divine  lacing.  Neither  can  be  taken  exclusively 
^s  \\iQ  prlmiua  phUomphicain^  and  exclusive  ontology  is  as 
faulty  and  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  exclusive  psychol- 
ogy. The  fact  is,  we  can  neither  doubt  the  being  of  God 
nor  our  own  porsonal  existence;  for  both  are  equally  essen- 
tial and  indestructible  elements  of  thought,  given  in  the 
primitive  intuition,  though  bein^  is  logically  prior  to  exist- 
ence, and  owv  primutn  pliiloHoj^/u cum  must  include  both. 

But  the  soul  is  given  ia  the  intuition  as  contingent,  and 
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being  is  given  as  uecessat'y.  Tlie  contingent  cannot  exist 
any  more  tlian  it  can  be  thought  without  tlio  necessary.  It 
then  depends  on  the  necessary,  and  can  exist  only  as  cre- 
ated and  upheld  by  it.  The  real  principle,  or primum phUr 
osophicum^  is  then,  as  has  been  amply  shown,  the  ideal 
forninhi,  Etis  creat  existentids^  or  Being  creates  existences. 
^  This  presents  the  ontological  principle  and  the  psychologi- 
cal not  in  juxtaposition  merely,  but  in  their  real  and  true 
relation.  Tiiis  formula  enables  us  to  avoid  alike  pantheism^ 
atheism,  idealism,  and  materialism,  and  to  conform  in  prin- 
ciple our  philosophy  to  the  real  order  of  things  and  the 
Catholic  faith.  But  it  is  only  in  principle,  for  Giobcrti 
himself  calls  the  formula  ideal.  It  does  not,  after  all,  give 
us  any  science  of  actual  existences,  or  itself  furnish  its  own 
scientific  exnlication  and  application.  Apply  to  it  the 
method  of  Descartes,  and  lay  it  down  that  every  thing  is 
to  be  doubted  till  proved,  and  we  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  Cartesian  ism.  We  know  God  is,  we  know  things  exist, 
and  God  has  created  or  creates  them ;  but  we  do  not  know 
by  knowing  the  formula  what  God  is,  what  things  do  or 
do  not  exist.  It  gives  us  the  principles  of  science,  but  not 
the  seionces ;  the  law  which  governs  the  explication  of  facta, 
not  the  facts  themselves.  We  Cimnot  deduce,  after  the 
manner  of  the  geometricians,  any  actual  existence  or  fact 
from  the  formula,  nor  any  of  the  sciences.  There  is  an 
em[)irieal  element  in  all  the  sciences,  and  none  of  them 
can  he  constructed  by  logical  deductiim  even  from  a  true 
ideal  fonnnia,  and  to  deny  every  thing  not  logically  dedu- 
cihle  from  it  would  leave  us  in  the  purely  ideal,  and  prae- 
tieallv  verv  little  better  off  than  Desc^artes  himself  left  us. 
The  Cartesian  method  based  on  doubt,  then,  whether  w6 
start  witli  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  ideal  formula,  can 
never  answer  the  |)urpose  of  the  philosopher,  or  enable  us 
to  construct  a  concrete  philosophy  that  includes  the  whole 
body  of  truth  and  all  the  scientitic  facts  of  the  universe. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  philosophy  must  embrace  all 
the  knowable,  onme  acihUf'^  m  detail;  it  suttices  that  it  does 
so  in  principle.  No  doul)t  the  ideal  formula  does  this,  as 
in  fact  always  has  done  the  philosophy  that  has  obtained 
in  the  Catholic  schools.  Ihit  thougli  the  ideas  expressed 
in  the  ideal  formula  are  intuitive,  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  basis  of  all  intelligence,  and  are  really  asserted 
in  every  thought,  we  very  much  doubt  if  they  could  ever 
Lave  been  reduced  to  the  formula  given   by   Giobcrti   if 
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men  had  never  received  a  divine  revelation  from  God,  or 
if  tliey  had  been  left  without  any  positive  instruction  from 
tlieir  Creator.  We  are  as  far  as  any  one  can  be  from 
building  science  on  faith ;  but  we  so  far  agree  with  tlio 
tniditioualists  as  to  liold  tliat  revelation  is  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  reason  and  its  perfect  mastery  of  itself. 
One  great  objection  to  the  Cartesian  doubt  or  method  is, 
that  it  detaches  philosophy  from  theology,  and  assumes 
that  it  can  be  erected  into  an  independent  science  suffi- 
cient for  itself  without  an}'  aid  from  supernatural  revelation, 
and  free  from  all  allegiance  to  it.  Ihis  had  never  been 
done  nor  attempted  by  any  Christian  school  or  even  non- 
Christian  school  prior  to  Descartes,  unless  the  pretension 
of  Pomponatius  and  some  others,  that  things  may  be  the- 
ologically true  yet  philosophically  false,  and  who  were 
promptly  condemned  by  Leo  X.,be  understood  as  an  attempt 
m  that  direction.  The  great  fathers  of  the  church  and  the 
mediaeval  doctors  always  recognized  the  synthesis  of  reason 
and  revelation ;  and,  while  they  gave  to  each  its  part,  they 
eeein  never  to  have  dreamed  of  separating  them,  and  of 
cultivating  either  as  independent  of  the  other;  yet  they 
have  given  us  a  philosophy  which,  if  not  free  from  all 
defects,  is  superior,  under  the  poiiit  of  view  of  reason 
alone,  to  any  thing  that  has  elsewhere  ever  been  given 
under  that  name.  He  who  would  construct  a  philosophy 
that  can  stand  the  tost  even  of  reason  must  borrow  largely 
from  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  the  later  scholastics. 

It  is  also  an  objection  to  the  Cartesian  doubt  that  it  is 
not  only  a  complete  rupture  with  revealed  theology,  but 
also  with  tradition,  and  is  an  attempt  to  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  life  of  the  race,  and  to  sever  the  future  of 
humanity  from  its  past.  We  are  among  those  who  regard 
the  Catholic  beliefs  and  tmditions  of  mankind  as  integral 
elements  in  the  life  of  the  race  itself,  and  indispensible  to 
its  continuous  progress.  The  future  always  has  its  germ 
in  the  past,  and  a  beginning  de  novo  for  the  individual  as 
for  society  is  alike  impossible  and  undesirable.  The  Car- 
tesian d<»ubt  overlooks  this,  and  requires  the  individual  to 
disgarnish  his  mind  of  every  relic  and  memorial  of  tho 
past,  of  every  thing  furnished  by  his  parents  and  teachers, 
or  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  after  Fiaviiig  become  absolutely 
naked  and  empty,  and  made  himself  as  ignorant  and  impo- 
tent as  the  new-born  babe,  to  receive  nothing  till  he,  with- 
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out  experience,  withont  instmctioTi,  has  by  his  own  nnaidod 
powers  tested  its  trutli.  As  reasonable  Mould  it  be  for  the 
new-born  infant  to  refuse  the  milk  from  its  mother's  breast^ 
till  it  had  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  settled  the  qaes^ 
tion  of  its  wholcsomeness. 

"We  object,  finally,  that  it  tends  to  destroy  all  respect  for 
authority,  all  reverence  for  tradition,  all  regard  for  tlio 
learning  and  eeience  of  other  ages  and  other  men,  and  to 
puff  uj)  the  individual  with  aw  overweening  self-concte it,  and 
sense  of  his  own  sntticiency  for  himself.  It  renders  all  educa> 
tion  and  instruction  useless  and  an  impertinence.  It  tends  to 
crush  the  social  clement  of  our  nature,  and  to  create  a  pure 
individualism,  no  less  repugnant  to  government  and  society 
than  to  religion  and  the  divine  order,  accord  in":  to  which  au 
men  arc  made  mutually  dependent,  one  on  anotlier.  Doubt- 
less, Descartes  only  developed  and  gave  expression  totendea- 
cies  which  were  in  his  time  beginning  to  be  active  and  strong ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  only  historicallj 
verifies  their  destructive,  anti-philosophical,  anti-religiou3| 
and  anti-soeiul  character.  Yet  his  method  is  still,  in  substance 
if  not  in  form,  very  extensivel}'  accepted  and  followed,  aa 
the  example  of  T/ie  Churchman  proves. 

AVe  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  Descartes  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  real  character  of  his  i)hilosophicenterpriso. 
We  are  far  from  asrrecin":  with  Gioberti  that  he  wiis  a  dis- 
guiscd  Protestant  designedly  laboring  to  complete  the  work 
undertaken  by  Luther.  We  doubt  not  that  he  really  accepted 
the  Church,  as  he  always  professed  to  do,  thou";h  most 
likely  lie  was  far  enough  from  being  a  fervent  Catholic; 
but  he  was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  philosopher  or  a  theulogiaa  ; 
and  though  he  may  have  been,  and  we  believe  he  wjis  for 
his  time  a  great  mathematician  and  a  respectable  physicist^ 
he  was  always  a  poor  theologian,  and  a  still  poorer  metaphy- 
sician. His  natural  ability  was  no  doubt  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, but  he  had  no  genius  for  metapliysics,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  profouiuler  pliilosophy  of  jintiquity  and  of  the 
modiieval  dot-tors  was  almost  marvellous,  lie  owed  in  his 
own  day  his  popularity  to  the  fact  that  he  discoursed  on 
philosophy  in  the  language  of  the  world,  free  from  the 
stiff  formulas,  the  barbarous  locutions,  and  the  dry  techni- 
calities of  the  schools.  He  owed  much  to  the  merits  of  his 
style,  but  still  more  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  in  the  vernao- 
ular  instead  of  the  Latin  tongue,  then  unusual  with  writeitl 
of    philosophical  treatises,  aud   uou-profes;»iouai  men  aud 
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<50iirt-bred  ladies  conld  read  liim  and  fancy  they  understood 

1)liilosopliy.  His  works  were  ^'pliilosopliy-inadc-easy,"  and 
le  soon  became  the  vogue  in  France,  and  France  gives  the 
fashion  to  the  world.  But  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  name  a 
writer  who  has  exerted  in  almost  every  direction  an  cijually 
disastrous  influence  on  modern  thought  and  civilization; 
not  that  his  intentions  were  bad,  but  that  his  ignorance  and 
presumption  were  great. 

The  Cartesian  method  lias  no  doubt  favored  that  lawless 
and  independent  spirit  which  we  see  througliout  modern 
society,  and  which  is  irumifested  in  those  Jacobin  revolutions 
which  have  struck  alike  at  ecclesiastical  and  political  author- 
it}',  and  at  times  threatened  the  civilized  world  with  a  new 
barbarian  invasion  ;  but  the  evil  resulting  from  that  method 
which  is  now  the  most  to  be  deplored  is  the  arrogant  and  inde- 
pendent tone  assumed  by  mouern  science,  and  its  insolence 
toward  the  sacred  dogmas  of  faith.  Descartes  detac^hed 
philosophy,  and  with  it  all  the  sciences,  from  faith,  and 
declared  them  independent  of  revelation.  It  is  especially 
for  this  that  Cousin  praises  him.  But  modern  so-called 
science  is  not  contented  even  with  independence;  it  aspims 
to  dominate  and  subject  faith  to  itself,  or  to  set  up  its  own 
■conclusions  as  the  infallible  test  of  truth.  It  makes  certain 
inductions  from  a  very  partial  survey  of  facts,  concocts  cer- 
tain geological,  physiological,  ethnological,  and  philological 
theories  at  war  with  the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  says  with  sub- 
lime insolence  that  therefore  faith  must  give  way,  for  science 
li;i^ demonstrated  its  falsity  I  If  the  Church  condemns  its  un- 
supported conclusions,  there  is  forthwith  a  deafening  clamor 
nused  that  the  Church  is  hostile  to  science,  and  denies  the  free- 
dom of  thought  an<l  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  mind  !  The 
Churchman  sees  this,  and  has  written  the  very  article  from 
which  we  have  made  our  extract  to  show  its  injustice;  but 
with  what  success  can  it  hope  to  do  it,  after  begi.ining  by 
approving  the  Cartesian  method  and  conceding  modern 
science,  in  principle,  all  it  asks  ? 

We  have  siiid  and  shown  over  and  over  again  that- 
the  Church  does  not  condemn  science.  Facts,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  order,  if  facts,  never  do  and  never  can  come 
in  collision  with  her  teaching,  nor  can  their  real  scientiflc 
explanations  ever  conflict  with  revelation  or  her  dogmas. 
Tiie  Church  interferes  not  with  the  speculations  or  the 
theories  of  the  so-called  j^atv'/??^,  however  crude,  extravagant, 
or  absurd  they  may  be,  unless  they  put  forth  coiiclusioufl 
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fact  that  've  do  in  every  tbooelit  think  oar  own  existence,  , 
and  cannot  deny  it  if  we  would ;  and  in  the  fnrtlwf  fact 
that  we  always  do  think  our  own  existence  as  ci>ntingeiit, 
not  as  uecessar;  being ;  and  that  we  cannot  think  the  con- 
tingent withont  at  the  same  time  thinking  the  aeceeeuy,  as 
we  liave  Bnfficientlj  shown.  As  there  can  withont  600  be 
nothing  to  be  known,  we  innst  dissent  from  7^  C&vrcA- 
man,  a&  from  Deticartes  himself,  that  a  philosophical  eoepti- 
ciam  which  extends  even  to  the  bein?  of  God  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  investigation  of  tniui.  It  seems  to  as  the 
wont  way  passible  to  troth,  that  of  beginning  by  denying 
all  tmth,  and  oven  ttie  possibility  of  trnth.  like  man  who 
does  BO,  humanly  epeaking.  puts  liimself  ont  of  the  con- 
dition of  diwovcring  or  receiving  trntli  of  any  sort  He 
vho  eeeks  for  the  truth  Bhonld  do  so  wiib  an  open  mind  and 
beut,  aod  witli  the  conviction  tiiat  it  is.  We  must  open  oar 
eyes  to  the  light,  if  we  would  behold  it,  and  oar  hearts  to 
the  entrance  of  truth,  if  we  would  have  it  warm  and  vivify 
us.  Those  men  who  shut  their  eyes,  compress  their  lips, 
and  close  the  aperture  of  their  minds  are  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  discover  or  to  receive  the  truth,  and  they  must 
expect  to  walk  in  darkness  and  doubt  all  their  lives.  Scep- 
ticism is  a  worse  preparation  for  investigating  tmth  than 
even  credulity,  though  ecepticism  and  credulity  are  blood 
relations,  and  usually  walk  hand  in  hand. 

If  it  were  possible  to  donbt  the  being  of  God,  or  to  think 
a  single  thought  without  thinking  hnn,  wo  should  prove 
oufBelves  independent  of  him,  and  tlierefore  deprive  our- 
selves of  all  possible  means  of  proving  that  lie  is.  If,  for 
instance,  we  could  think  our  own  existence,  as  is  aesumed  in 
the  Cartesian  enthymem,  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  without  in  the 
same  indissoluble  tuought  thinking  God,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  asserting  God,  and  no  possible  argument  by 
which  we  could  prove  his  being,  or  data  from  wliich  he 
coold  be  concluded.  Man  can  no  more  exist  and  act  in  the 
intellectual  order,  without  God,  than  in  tl»o  physical  order. 
If  you  eijppose  men  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  with- 
out the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  divine  Being,  as 
must  be  the  man  who  really  doubts  tlie  being  of  God,  tlicre 
is  no  possible  reason  for  asserting  God,  and  it  Is  a  inntter  of 
no  practical  moment  in  the  conduct  of  life  whether  we 
believe  in  God  or  not  The  fact  is,  no  man  can  doubt  the 
being  of  God  any  more  than  he  can  his  own  personal  exist- 
ence.    The  Oartesian  method,  if  followed  strictly,  would 
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Vjad  logically  to  nnivcrsal  iiiliilism  ;  for  Iio  wlio  donbts  tlio 
being  of  God  inii6t,  if  logicjii,  doubt  of  every  tliinp,  and  lie 
wlio  doubts  of  every  tliinj^  can  bo  conviiicod  of  notliing 

We  Biiy  not  only  tliiit  allioisrn  is  absurd,  but  tliat  it  is 
impossible;  and  they  wlio  witli  tlio  fool  say  tlicro  is  no 
God,  if  sincere,  deceive  tlienisclvcs,  or  are  deceived  by  tlio 
false  inetliods  and  tlioories  of  pbilosopliers,  or  sopiiists 
rather.  No  man  can  think  a  single  thought  without  think- 
ing both  God  and  himself.  Tlie  man  may  not  advert,  as 
6t.  Angnetine  says,  to  the  fact  that  lie  thinks  God,  but  he 
cert;iiiily  thinks,  as  we  showed  in  our  article  on  An  Old 
Quarrel,  that  which  is  God.  No  man  ever  thinks  tho 
imperfect  without  thinking  tlic  pci-fcct,  the  iwrticniur  with- 
out the  niiivors;!!,  tlic  mntjiblc  witlioiit  iho  mnnntabic,  tho 
temporal  witiiout  the  eternal,  tire  contingent  witlioiit  tho 
nuccf^iry.  The  perfect,  the  universal,  tlio  iinmntablc,  tiie 
eternal,  the  necessary  aro  not  alntnict  ideas,  for  there  ai-e  no 
aletnictious  in  nutiiit;.  Absti-uctions  ai-e  nullities,  and  can- 
not bo  thought.  Tlie  ideiis  inugt  bo  real,  and  thci'cforo 
being;  and  what  is  perfect,  iinivci-siil,  immutuble,  eternal, 
real  and  necessary. being 'but  God?  That  which  is  God 
enters  into  every  one  of  our  thoughtn,  and  can  no  more  be 
denied  or  donbtod  than  our  own  c\ist<;iicc.  Tliosc  poor 
people  wlio  regard  themselves  as  atheists  so  regard  tliem- 
Bcivos  because  they  do  not  undcrstmd  that  the  soK^illcd 
absti-act  or  necessary  ideas  arc  not  simply  idwis  in  the  mind 
or  psychological  phenomena,  but  arc  objective,  real  beings 
tlic  eternal,  nnmutirble,  self-existent  God,  hi  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  No  doubt  wc  need 
instnictton  and  reflection  to  undci-stand  this,  but  this 
instruction  is  within  the  reach  of  all  men,  and  every  mind 
of  ordinary  3apaeity  Is  ado(inate  to  the  necessary  rcllcction. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  philosophers  that  make  atheists^ 
and  the  atlicisin  is  always  theuretic;il,  never  1*011!. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  little  ingenuity  may  deduce 
Boniething  like  this  doctrine  fi'om  Desciirtes's  assertion  of 
innate  ideas,  but  not  in  the  sense  Descartes  himself  under- 
stood the  word  itfea.  With  Ucsciirtes  the  word  idea  never 
means  the  objective  reality,  hut  its  imago  in  the  mind; 
never  being  itself,  tint  its  mental  rcpresentiition,  leaving  it 
necessary,  after  having  ascertained  that  we  have  the  idea,  to 
prove  that  it  repi-esents  un  objective  reality — a  thing  which 
no  man  has  ever  dune  or  ever  can  do.  His  snlisetjnent 
explanation  that  ho  meant,  by  asserting  that  the  ideaoiUod 
voun.-M 
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is  innate,  trimply  the  innate  faculty  of  thinking  God,  was  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  truth  perhaps,  but  did  not  reach  it, 
because  it  assumed  that  the  intuition  of  that  wliich  really  is 
God  follows  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  thinking,  instead 
of  precedin<y  and  constitutintj  it,  and  is  not  an  a  priori  but 
an  empiricjil  intuition.  If  we  could  suppose  the  fiiculty 
constituted,  existing,  and  operative,  without  the  intnition  of 
rcid  and  necessury  being,  and  that  the  idea  is  obtained  by 
our  thinking,  there  would  still  remain  the  question  as  to  the 
objective  validity  of  the  tliought.  If  Descartes  had  identi- 
fied the  idea  with  being  regarded  as  intelligible  to  us,  and 
represented  it  as  creating  or  constituting  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  he  would  have  reached  the  tnith ;  but  this  he 
could  not  do  by  his  method,  which  required  him  to  recog- 
nize as  his  principle  only  his  own  personal  existence,  and  to 
deduce  from  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians, 
whatever  he  recognized  as  true.  God,  or  what  is  God, 
could  be  obtained  or  presented  only  by  the  exercise  of  our 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  not  by  the  creative  act  of  God 
iittinning  himself  as  the  first  principle  alike  of  thought  and 
the  facult}'  of  thinking. 

If  Descartes  had  properly  analj'zed  thought  and  ascer- 
tained its  essential  and  indestructible  elements,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  error  of  resolving  the  thinker  into  thought, 
la  veuHte^  which  denied  the  substantive  character  of  the 
:SOul  and  made  it  purely  phenomenal,  and  have  ascertjiined 
that,  l>eside  the  subject  of  our  personal  existence,  but  simul- 
fcineously  with  it,  there  is  affirmed  what  in  the  order  of 
reality  precedes  it, — God  himself,  under  the  form,  if  we  may 
60S|)eak,  of  real,  necess;iry,  universal,  eternal,  and  independ- 
ent idea  or  being.  There  is  given  in  every  thought,  as  its 
primary  and  essential  element,  a  rcid  ontologiciil  element, 
Avithont  which  no  thought  is  possible.  This,  not  our  per- 
sonal existence,  is  the  first  truth  or  principle  which  every 
philosopher  must  recognize,  if  he  would  build  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  not  in  the  air,  and  this  principle  can  no  more 
be  denied  or  doubted  than  our  personal  existence  itself,  for 
without  it  we  could  not  think  our  pereonal  existence,  nay, 
-could  not  exist  at  all,  as  capable  of  thought 

But  even  if,  by  a  just  analysis,  Descartes  had  found  that 
this  ontologicid  element  is  a  necessary  and  indestructible 
clement  of  thought,  he  would  have  still  greatly,  fatilly  erred 
if  he  had  taken  it  as  his  first  principle  and  refused  to  admit 
iuay  existence  not  logically  deducible  from  it,  that  is,  deda- 
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■ciblft  from  it "  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians,"  as 
required  by  his  method.  Father  Ilothenfluo,  Father  Fpiiiv 
nier,  and  the  Lonvain  professore  reject  the  Cartesian  psy- 
<5liology,  and  assume  Ens,  or  being,  which  tliey  very  prop- 
-erly  identify  with  God,  as  the  fii-st  principle  in  .science. 
Tliis  is  proper.  But  how  do  they  pass  from  being  to  exist- 
ences, from  the  necessary  to  the  contin<5cnt,  from  God  to 
creation  ?  We  cannot  deduce  logicjill}'  existences  from 
being,  because  logic  can  deduce  from  being  only  what  is 
necessarily  contained  in  being,  that  is,  only  being.  If  we 
8ay>  given  being  existences  logically  follow,  we  assume  with 
Cousin  that  God  cannot  but  create,  that  creation  is  a  neces- 
sity of  his  own  nature,  and  therefore  necessary,  as  necessary 
as  God  liimself,  which  denies  the  contingency  of  creatures, 
and  identities  them  with  necessary  being.  This  is  precisely 
what  Descartes  himself  does  after  he  has  once  got  possession, 
as  he  supposes,  of  the  idea  of  God,  or  proved  that  God  is. 
Creation  on  his  system  is  the  necessary,  not  the  free  act  of 
the  Creator. 

There  are,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  two  systems  in 
Descartes,  the  one  psychological  and  the  other  ontolo«:ical ; 
as  there  are  in  his  great  admirer  and  follower,  victor 
Cousin.  The  two  sj'stems  are  found  in  juxtaposition  indeed, 
but  without  any  logical  or  generic  relation.  Descartes  pro- 
ceeds from  his  personal  existence  as  his  principle,  which 
gives  him  nothing  but  his  personal  existence  ;  then  finding 
that  he  has  the  idea  of  God,  for  we  presume  he  had  been 
taught  his  catechism,  he  takes  the  idea  as  his  principle,  and 
erects  on  it  a  system  of  ontology.  In  this  last  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Malebranche,  a  far  greater  man  than  himself. 
Malebranche  perceived,  what  we  have  shown,  that  we  have 
direct  and  immediate  intelligence  of  God,  that  he,  as  idea, 
is  the  immediate  object  of  the  understtmding,  and  that  we 
see  all  things  in  him.  Ilence  his  well-known  Visio  in  Deo^ 
or  Vision  in  God,  which  would  be  true  enough  if  we  had 
the  vision  of  the  blest,  and  could  see  God  as  he  is  in  him- 
self ;  for  God  sees  or  knows  all  things  in  himself,  and  has 
DO  need  to  go  out  of  himself  to  know  any  thing  he  has  mada 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  us.  We  do  not  see  things 
themselves  in  God,  but  only  their  idea  or  possibility.  From 
the  idea  of  God  we  may  deduce  his  ability  to  create,  and 
that  the  type  of  all  creatable  things  must  be  in  him  ;  but  as 
<creation  is  on  his  part  a  free,  not  a  necessary  act,  we  can,  as 
Malebranche  was  told  at  the  time,  see  a  possible,  but  not  an 
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actnal  nniverae  in  God ;  hence,  by  his  vision  in  God,  he 
atuiiiied  only  to  a  pure  idealism,  in  which  nothing  actually 
distinguishable  from  God  was  apprehended  or  asserted. 
Spinoza,  greater  still  than  Malebranche,  followed  also 
'  Descartes  in  his  ontological  system,  and  took  being,  which 
he  calls  substance,  as  his  priuciple.  SuhsUmco,  he  ssiid,  is 
one  and  ultimate,  and  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  not  obtain- 
able from  it  by  way  of  logical  deducti<m.  Spinoza  was  too 
good  a  logician  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  creation  is  dedu- 
cible  from  the  idea  of  God,  for  a  ncces&iry  creation  is  no 
creation  at  all,  but  the  simple  evolution  of  necessjiry  being 
or  substance.  Hence  notiiing  is  or  exists  except  the  one 
only  substance  and  its  modes  and  .ittributes.  His  attributes 
are  intinitc,  since  he  is  iniinite  substiince ;  but  we  know 
only  two,  thought  and  extension.  The  so-called  German 
ontologists  in  the  main  follow  Spinoza,  and  like  him  admit 
only  being  or  substance,  and  its  attributes  or  modes.  This 
system  makes  what  are  called  creaturcs,  men  and  things, 
modes  of  the  divine  Heinij,  in  which  he  manifests  his  attri- 
butes, thought  and  extension  ;  hence  it  is  justly  called  pan- 
theism, which,  under  some  of  its  forms,  no  one  can  escjipe 
who  admits  nothing  not  logically  deducible  from  the  idea  of 
substiuice,  Ixiing,  or  Go<l ;  for  deduction,  we  have  sjiid,  is 
simply  analysis,  and  analysis  can  give  only  the  subject  anar 
lyzed.  As  the  analysis  of  our  pei-sonal  existence  or  the  soul 
can  give  only  us  and  our  attributes,  modes,  and  aifections, 
and  therefore  the  egoism  of  Fichte,  which  underlies  every 

Curely  psvciiological  system,  so  the  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
Ding  can  give  only  being  and  its  modes  or  attributes,  or  the 
pantheism  of  S|)inozji,  which  underlies  the  ontology  of  Des- 
cartes, and  every  system  of  exclusive  ontology. 

No  philosopher  is  ever  able  to  develop  his  whole  system^ 
and  present  it  in  all  its  parts,  or  foresee  all  its  logic;il  con- 
sequences. It  is  only  time  tliat  win  do  this,  and  the  vices 
of  a  method  or  a  system  ciin  be  collected  fully  only  from  its 
historical  developments.  The  disciples  of  Desciirtcs,  who 
in  France  stiuted  with  his  psychological  principle,  ended  in 
the  jMire  scnsism,  or  6(;nsation  transformed,  of  Condillae, 
and  those  who  in  Germany  started  with  the  Siune  principle, 
ended  in  the  absolute  egoism  of  Fichte,  who  com|)leted  the 
subjectivism  of  Kant,  and  reached  the  point  where  egoism 
and  pantheism  become  identical.  Those,  again,  who  in  any 
country  have  started  with  the  ontological  principle  of  Des- 
cartes and  followed  his  method,  have,  however  they  may 
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have  attempted  to  dis°:iiiso  tlicir  coneltisions,  ended  in  deny- 
ing erciition  and  asserting  sonic  form  of  pnntlicism.  Tlio 
nuitoriiilisin  wliidi  prcvnilcd  in  tlio  iiist  ecntnry,  and  ubtaina 
to  a  great  extent  even  in  tlic  present,  ib  not  a  liibtorical 
development  of  Cartesianism,  so  mncli  ns  of  tlic  Engllsli 
ecliool  founded  by  Bncon,  and  developed  hy  IIoblHss  and 
Loeke,  and  completed  l>y  the  French  idealists  of  Antenil. 
who  were  noted  for  their  Angloniiinin.  Onrtcsianisni  led 
rather  to  wluit  is  impraperly  termed  idcidisni,  to  the  denial 
of  the  material  uutvorsc,  or  its  resolution  into  pure  sensa- 
tion. 

Yet  it  is  instrnctive  to  obscrro  that  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  psychological  princi)>le  represented  hy  Ficlite 
And  that  of  the  ontological  principle  represented  hy  Spinoza 
tertiiiiiate  in  identity.  Fichte  saw  he  could  tiot  Miako  the 
eoiil  the  first  principle  without  taking  it  as  ultimate  and 
denying  its  conCiti'rency,  or  that  ho  could  not  make  tliu  soul 
that  fnim  which  all  that  exists  pi-oceeds  withont  assuming 
that  the  soul,  the  ego,  is  God.  llencc  his  twofold  ego,  the 
one  alisolutc  and  the  otlier  phenomenal  or  niodal.  lie  thus 
indentities  the'  soul  with  Uod,  and  cnnchidus  that  nothing 
«xcept  mu  anil  my  phenomenon.orattrlhntesandmodeSjisor 
exists:  I  am  all.  o|>inoza,  starting  from  the  op|M>£ito  pole, 
the  ontologioil,  finds  that  ho  can  logically  deduce  from 
being  only  being  j  and  calling  being  substance,  and  snb- 
■staiiec  God,  ho  concludes  wiih  an  invincible  logic  notli- 
ing  is  or  exists,  except  God  and  bis  modes  or  attributes. 
Tlic  form  may  ditfer,  but  the  conclusion  is  identical  with 
the  last  conclusion  of  egoism,  and  it  is  notewoithy  that  even 
Fichte,  in  the  last  transforniHtion  of  his  doctrine,  substituted 
■God  for  the  soul,  and  made  God  the  absolute,  and  the  soul 
relative  and  phenomenal,  or  a  mode  of  the  divine  l>eing. 

Whether,  tlien,  we  start  with  the  sonl  as  tirst  |>rincip1e  or 
with  God,  we  eau  never  by  logical  deduction  arrive  at  cre- 
ation, or  be  able  to  asseit  any  existence  as  distinguishable 
from  the  divine  licing.  Neither  can  bo  taken  exulusivcly 
as  t\ui  prlmuta  phUfuxtphieinn^  and  exclusive  ontology  is  as 
faulty  and  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  exclusive  psychol- 
ogy. The  fact  is,  we  can  neither  doubt  tlic  l>cing  of  God 
nor  our  own  p3rsi)nal  existence;  for  both  are  cqiiHlly  essen- 
tial and  indostruetihle  elements  of  thought,  given  in  the 
primitive  intuition,  thougli  being  is  logie;illy  prior  to  exist- 
ence, and  our  primum pliiUiimphicum  must  inelndo  both. 

But  the  soul  is  given  iu  the  iutuitlou  as  coutiugcut,  aiid 
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being  is  givcD  as  uecessaty.  The  contingent  cannot  exist 
any  more  than  it  can  be  thought  without  tlio  necessary.  It 
then  depends  on  the  necessary,  and  can  exist  only  as  cre- 
ated and  upheld  by  it.  The  real  principle,  or primumphilr 
osophicum^  is  then,  as  has  been  amply  shown,  the  ideal 
forinuhi,  Eii8  creat  existentias^  or  Being  creates  existences. 
^  This  presents  the  ontological  principle  and  the  psychologi- 
cal not  in  juxtaposition  merely,  but  in  their  real  and  truo 
rchition.  This  formula  enables  us  to  avoid  alike  pantheism, 
atheism,  idealism,  and  materialism,  and  to  conform  ii>  prin- 
ciple our  philosophy  to  the  real  order  of  things  and  the 
Catholic  faith.  But  it  is  only  in  principle,  for  Gioberti 
himself  calls  the  formula  ideaJ.,  It  does  not,  after  all,  give 
us  any  science  of  actual  existences,  or  itself  furnish  its  own 
scientific  explication  and  application.  Apply  to  it  the 
method  of  Descartes,  and  lay  it  down  that  every  thing  is 
to  be  doubted  till  proved,  and  we  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  Cartesian isni.  We  know  God  is,  we  know  things  exist, 
and  God  has  created  or  creates  them ;  but  we  do  not  know 
by  knowing  the  formula  what  God  is,  what  things  do  or 
do  not  exist.  It  gives  us  the  principles  of  science,  but  not 
the  sciences;  the  law  which  governs  the  explication  of  facts, 
not  the  facts  themselves.  We  cimnot  deduce,  after  the 
manner  of  the  geometricians,  any  actual  existence  or  fact 
from  the  formula,  nor  any  of  the  sciences.  There  is  an 
empirical  element  in  all  the  sciences,  and  none  of  them 
can  be  constructed  by  logical  deduction  even  from  a  true 
ideal  formula,  and  to  deny  every  thing  not  logically  dedu- 
cible  from  it  would  leave  us  in  the  purely  ideal,  and  prac- 
tical I  v  verv  little  better  off  than  Descartes  himself  left  us. 
The  Cartesian  method  based  on  doubt,  then,  whether  w6 
start  with  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  ideal  formuhv,  can 
never  answer  the  purpose  of  the  pliilosopher,  or  enable  us 
to  construct  a  concrete  philosophy  that  includes  the  whole 
body  of  truth  and  all  the  scientilic  facts  of  the  universe. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  philosophy  must  embrace  all 
the  knowable,  omne  scihit^^  in  detail;  it  sulfices  that  it  doss 
so  in  principle.  No  doubt  the  ideal  formula  does  this,  as 
in  fact  always  has  done  the  philosophy  tiiat  has  obtained 
in  the  Catholic  schools.  But  though  the  ideas  exprcssed 
in  the  ideal  formula  are  intuitive,  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  Inisis  of  all  intelligence,  and  ai^e  really  asserted 
in  every  thought,  we  very  much  doubt  if  they  could  ever 
have  been  reduced  to  the  formula  given   by    Gioberti   if 
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men  had  nevor  received  a  divine  revelation  from  God,  or 
if  they  had  been  left  witliont  any  positive  instruction  from 
their  Creator.  We  are  as  far  as  any  one  can  be  from 
building  science  on  faith ;  but  we  so  far  agree  witli  the 
traditionalists  as  to  hold  that  revelation  is  necessary'  lo  the 
full  development  of  reason  and  its  perfect  mastery  of  itself, 
Oue  great  objection  to  the  Cartesian  doubt  or  method  is, 
that  it  detaches  philosophy  from  theology,  and  assumes 
that  it  can  be  erected  into  an  independent  science  suffi- 
cient for  itself  without  any  aid  from  supernatural  revelation, 
and  free  from  all  allegiance  to  it.  This  had  never  been 
done  nor  attempted  b}'  any  Christian  school  or  even  non- 
Christian  school  prior  to  Descartes,  unless  the  pretension 
of  Pomponatius  and  some  others,  that  things  may  be  the- 
ologically true  yet  philosophically  false,  and  who  were 
promptly  condemned  by  Leo  X.,  be  understood  as  an  attempt 
m  that  direction.  The  great  fathers  of  the  church  and  the 
mediseval  doctors  always  recognized  the  synthesis  of  rciison 
and  revelation ;  and,  while  they  gave  to  each  its  part,  they 
seem  never  to  have  di'eamed  of  separating  them,  and  of 
cultivating  either  as  independent  of  the  other;  yet  they 
have  given  us  a  philosophy  which,  if  not  free  from  aU 
defects,  is  superior,  under  the  poiiit  of  view  of  reason 
alone,  to  any  thing  that  has  elsewhere  ever  been  given 
under  that  name.  lie  who  would  construct  a  philosophy 
that  cjin  stimd  the  tost  even  of  reason  must  borrow  largely 
from  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventui'a,  and  the  later  scholastics. 

It  is  also  an  objection  to  the  Cartesian  doubt  that  it  is 
not  only  a  complete  rupture  with  revealed  theology,  but 
also  with  tradition,  and  is  an  attempt  to  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  life  of  the  race,  and  to  sever  the  future  of 
humanity  from  its  past.  We  are  among  those  who  regard 
the  Catholic  beliefs  and  traditions  of  mankind  as  integral 
elements  in  the  life  of  the  nice  itself,  and  indispensible  to 
its  continuous  progress.  The  future  always  has  its  germ 
in  the  past,  and  a  beginning  de  novo  for  the  individual  as 
for  society  is  alike  impossible  and  undesirable.  The  Car- 
tesian doubt  overlooks  this,  and  requires  the  individual  to 
disgarnish  his  mind  of  every  relic  and  memorial  of  the 
piist,  of  every  thing  furnished  by  his  parents  and  teachei*s, 
or  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  after  Fiaviiig  become  absolutely 
naked  and  empty,  and  made  himself  as  ignorant  and  impo- 
tent as  the  new-born  babe,  to  receive  notliing  till  he,  with* 
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out  experience,  witliont  instrnction,  has  by  his  own  nnaidcd 
powers  tested  its  truth.  As  reasonable  M'ould  it  be  for  tlio 
new-born  infant  to  refuse  the  milk  from  its  mother's  breast| 
till  it  had  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  settled  the  quca- 
tlon  of  its  wholesomeness. 

"We  object,  finally,  that  it  tends  to  destroy  all  respect  for 
authority,  all  revci-ence  for  tnidition,  all  regard  for  tho 
learning  and  science  of  other  ages  and  other  men,  and  to 
puff  up  the  individual  with  an  overweening  self-conceit,  and 
sense  of  his  own  sufficiency  for  himself.  Itrcndereall  educa* 
tiou  and  instruction  useless  and  an  impertinence.  It  tends  to 
crush  the  social  element  of  our  nature,  and  to  create  a  pure 
individualism,  no  less  repugnant  to  government  and  society 
than  to  religion  and  the  divine  order,  accordiu":  to  which  all 
men  are  made  mutually  dependent,  one  on  anotlier.  Doubt- 
less, Descartes  only  developed  and  gave  expression  to  tenden- 
cies which  were  in  his  time  begiiming  to  be  active  and  strong ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  only  historically 
verifies  their  destructive,  anti-philosophiciil,  anti-religious, 
and  anti-social  cluinicter.  Yet  Ins  method  is  still,  in  suhstunco 
if  not  in  form,  very  extensivel}'  accepted  and  followed,  aa 
tlie  example  of  T/ie  Churchman  proves. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  Descartes  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  real  chanictcrof  his  philosophic  enterpriso. 
We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Gioberti  that  he  was  a  dis- 
guised Protestant  designedly  laboring  to  complete  the  work 
undertaken  by  Luther.  We  doubt  not  that  he  ideally  accepted 
the  Church,  as  he  always  professed  to  do,  thouojh  most 
likely  he  wiis  far  enough  from  being  a  fervent  Catholic; 
but  he  was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian; 
and  though  he  may  have  been,  and  we  believe  he  was  for 
his  time  a  great  mathematician  and  a  respectable  physicist, 
he  was  always  a  poor  theologian,  and  a  still  poorer  metaphy- 
sician. His  natural  ability  wiisno  doubt  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, but  he  had  no  genius  for  metaphysics,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  profounder  philosophy  of  antiquity  and  of  tho 
mediijeval  doctors  was  almost  marvellous.  lie  owed  in  his 
own  day  his  popularity  to  the  fact  that  he  discoursed  on 
philosophy  in  the  language  uf  the  world,  free  from  tho 
stiff  formulas,  the  barbarous  locutions,  and  the  dry  techni- 
Ciilities  of  the  schools.  He  owed  much  to  the  merits  of  his 
style,  but  still  more  to  tire  fact  that  ho  wrote  in  the  vernjvo- 
ular  instead  of  the  Latin  tongue,  then  unusual  with  writei'S 
of    philosophical  treatises,  and   uon- professional  men  and 
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<onrt-brcd  ladiee  could  rend  liim  and  fancy  thcr  nndcretood 
pliilosopliy.  His  ivorks  were  ''pliilosopliy-nuiue-caRy,"  and 
lie  60011  iKJcamo  tlie  vogue  in  France,  and  Fniiico  gives  the 
fashion  to  tlic  ^vo^1d.  Jliit  it  wonld  be  ditticult  to  namo  a 
writer  wlio  lias  exerted  in  almost  every  direction  nn  c>|ii'illy 
disaRtrone  influcnco  on  modem  tlionglit  and  civllizutioii ; 
not  tliat  liis  intentions  were  bad,  but  that  his  ignorance  and 
preemption  were  great. 

Tlic  Cartcsijin  method  Iiaa  no  doubt  favored  that  lawless 
and  inde|)cndcnt  spirit  which  wc  see  thrunglioiit  modem 
society,  and  which  is  manifested  in  those  Jacobin  rovolntions 
vhicit  have  f^trnck  alike  nt  ccclcsiusticnl  and  poiiticiil  aiitlior- 
ity,  and  at  tiiues  tlircatened  the  civilized  world  with  a  new 
barbarian  invasion  ;  but  the  evil  resulting  from  that  method 
which  is  now  the  most  to  be  deplored  is  the  arroffant  and  indo- 
pendcnt  tone  assumed  by  modem  science,  and  its  iiisolenco 
toward  the  sacixd  dogmas  of  faith.  Doscnrtea  dotaehed 
philosophy,  and  with  it  all  the  sciences,  from  faith,  and 
aeclai'cd  them  independent  of  revelation.  It  is  es|x;cially 
for  this  tliat  Consm  praises  him.  But  modern  eo-cdiod 
eeicnce  is  not  contented  oven  with  independence ;  it  nsjni-es 
to  dominate  and  subject  faith  to  itself,  or  to  set  np  its  own 
-conclusions  as  the  infallible  test  of  truth.  It  makes  certain 
inductions  from  a  very  partial  sn'rvey  of  facts,  concocts  cer- 
tain geological,  physiologicid,  ethnolc^ical,  and  philological 
theories  nt  war  with  tlio  dogmas  of  faitli,  and  says  with  sub- 
lime insolence  that  therefore  faith  must  give  way.  for  science 
ha^ demonstrated  its  falsity  I  If  t!ic  Clinrch  coniionms  its  nn- 
supported  conclusions,  there  is  forthwith  a  deafening  clamor 
raised  that  the  Clinrcli  is  hostile  to  soicnccnnd  denies  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  mind  !  Tli« 
C/iurc/iman  sees  this,  and  has  written  the  very  aiticlc  from 
which  wc  have  made  our  extract  to  sbow  its  injustice :  but 
with  what  success  can  it  hope  to  do  it,  after  bugi.miug  by 
approving  the  Cartesian  method  and  conceding  modem 
science,  in  principle,  all  it  asksl 

We  have  siiia  and  shown  over  and  over  again  tliat- 
tlie  Church  docs  not  condcum  science.  Facts,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  oi-der,  if  facts,  never  do  and  never  can  como 
in  collision  with  her  teaching,  nor  can  their  real  scientific 
explanations  ever  conflict  with  revelation  or  her  doguuis. 
Tiie  Church  interferes  not  with  the  E|)ccuIatious  or  tiio 
theories  of  thcso-calledwwns,  however  crude,  extravagant, 
or  absurd  they  may  be,  unless  tlioy  put  forth  conclusions 
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under  the  name  of  science  wliich  militate  against  the  Chris* 
tian  fuitli.  If  they  do  that,  she  condemns  their  conclusions 
so  far  as  repugnant  to  that  faith.  This  supervision  of  the 
hibors  of  savims  she  claims  and  exercises  for  the  protection' 
of  her  children,  and  it  is  as  tnueh  in  the  interest  of  science 
as  of  faith  that  she  should  do  so.  If  we  were  to  believe 
what  men  counted  eminent  in  science  tell  ns,  there  is  uot  a 
single  Christian  dogm.a  which  science  has  not  exploded  ;  yet, 
though  modern  investigations  and  discoveries  may  have 
exploded  several  scientific  theories  once  tiiught  in  the  schools 
and  .accepted  by  Catholics,  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say 
science  has  not  exploded  a  single  dogma  of  the  Church,  or 
a  single  proposition  of  faith  she  has  ever  taught.  No  doubt, 
many  pretendedlj^  scientific  conclusions  have  been  drawa 
and  are  drawn  daily  that  impugn  the  faith;  but  science  has 
not  confirmed  one  of  them,  and  we  want  no  better  proof 
that  it  never  will  confirm  them  than  the  bare  fact  that  they 
contmdict  the  faith  the  Church  believes  and  teaches.  Tiiey 
Ciin  all  be  scientifically  refuted,  and  probably  one  da}'  will 
be.  but  not  by  the  people  at  lar<i!;e,  the  simple  and  unlettered  ;. 
and  therefore  it  is  necessarj^  that  the  Church  from  time  to 
time  should  exert  her  authority  to  condemn  them,  and  put 
the  faithful  on  their  guard  against  them.  This  is  no  assum|> 
tion  to  the  injury  oi  science,  for  in  condemning  them  she 
seeks  only  to  save  the  revealed  truth  which  they  impugn. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  men  should  understiind  that  in 
science  as  well  as  in  faith  they  are  not  independent  of  God, 
and  are  bound  by  his  word  wherever  or  whatever  it  speaks. 
Descartes  tauglit  tlie  world  to  deny  this  and  even  God  him- 
self till  scientifically  proved,  and  hence  the  pains  we  have 
taken  to  refute  his  method,  to  show  its  unscientific  character, 
and  to  indicate  some  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  adopting  it. 
We  know  very  well  that  J^o>suet  and  Fenelon  are  fre- 
quently classed  with  the  disciples  of  Descartes,  but  these 
men  were  learned  men  and  great  theologians,  and  they  fol- 
lowed Descartes  only  where  he  coincided  with  the  general 
current  of  Catholic  philosophy.  Either  was  a  far  profounder 
philosopher  than  Descartes  ever  con  Id  have  been,  and  neither 
adopted  his  method.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  emi- 
nent men,  sometimes  called  Cartesians.  The  French  place 
a  certain  national  pride  in  upholding  Descartes,  and  pardon 
much  to  the  sophist  in  consideration  of  the  Frenchman; 
but  this  consideration  cannot  weigh  with  ns  any  more  tlmn 
it  did  with  the  Italian  Jesuit,  the  emineut  Father  Tapparelli, 
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we  bolicvo,  who  a  few  years  since,  in  some  remarlcahlo 
papei-s  in  La  Clviltd  Catifjlioa,  giwo  a  most  masterly  refuta- 
tion of  Descartcs's  psychological  method.  Trnth  is  of  no 
nation,  and  a  national  philosophy  is  no  more  commendable 
than  a  national  theolo::yy,  or  a  national  church.  It  is  no 
doubt  to  the  credit  of  a  nation  to  have  produced  a  really 
great  philosopher,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  its  glory  to  attempt 
to  make  pass  for  a  great  philosoplier  a  man  who  was  m 
reality  only  a  shallow  sophist.  It  was  one  of  the  objection- 
able features  in  the  late  M.  Cousin  that  he  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  the  national  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  make  his  system  pass  for  t^rench  or  the  product  of  French 
genius.  The  English  are  in  this  respect  not  less  national 
than  the  French,  and  Bacon  owes  his  principal  credit  with 
them  to  the  fiict  that  he  was  a  true  Englishman.  All  real 
philosophy,  like  all  truth,  is  catholic,  not  national 

In  regard  to  the  scepticism  T/ie  Churchman  deems  so 
essential   in  the   investigation  of  truth,  we   have  already 
remarked  that  a  sceptic^il  disposition  is  the  worst  possible 
preparation  for  that  investigation.      lie  who  would  find 
truth  must  open  his  heart  to  it,  as  the  sunflower  opens  her 
bosom  to  the  sun,  and  turns  her  face  toward  it  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  heavens  it  may  be.     Those  who,  like   The 
Chiirchman^know  not  the  truth  in  its  unity  and  Ciitholicity, 
and  substitute  opinion  for  faith,  vrill  do  well  so  far  to  doubt 
their  opinions  as  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  investigate  them, 
and  ascertain  if  they  have  any  solid  foundation.     There  are 
reasons  enough  why  they  should  distrust  their  own  o]>inions, 
and  see  if  the  truth  is  not  really  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  civilized  world  for  ages  luis  told  them  it  is  to  be  found. 
They  ought  to  doubt,  for  they  have  reason  to  doubt,  not  of 
every  thing,  not  of  God,  not  of  truth,  but  of  their  own 
opinions,  which  they  know  are  not  science  nor  faith,  and 
therefore  may  be  false.     Scientific  men  should  doubt  not 
science,  nor  the  possibility  of   science,  but  their  theories, 
hypotheses, and  conjectures  till  they  have  proved  them;  and 
this  all  the  same  whether  their  theories,  hypotheses,  and 
conjectures  are  tiiken  from  the  schools  or  am  of  their  own 
concoction.     But  this  is  something  very  ditferent  from  pre- 
senting to  the  world  or  to  one's  self  the  being  of  God,  the 
creation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  mysteries 
of  faith  as  opinions  or  as  theories  to  be  doubted  till  proven 
after  the  manner  of  geometricians.     These  are  great  truths 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted ;  and,  if  we  find  people 
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donbting  tlicm,  wo  must,  in  tlio  best  way  wo  can,  convince 
tlicm  that  their  doubts  are  unreasonabla  The  believer  need 
not  doubt  or  deny  theni  in  oixler  to  investijjate  tho  grounds 
of  his  faith,  and  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him.  AVe  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  by 
means  of  the  tnith  we  have;  and  the  Injliever  is  much  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth  than  the  unbeliever, 
for  he  knows  much  better  the  points  that  need  to  be  proved, 
and  has  his  mind  and  heart  in  a  more  normal  condition, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  i*eal  order  of  things,  and  is  more 
able  to  see  and  recognize  truth. 

Ijut  this  investigation  is  not  necessary  to  justify  faith  in 
the  believer.  It  is  necessary  only  that  the  Ixjliever  may 
the  better  comprehend  faith  in  its  relations  with  tho 
general  system  of  things,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
tlie  more  readily  meet  the  objections,  doubts,  and  diffi- 
culties of  unbelievers.  IJut  all  cannot  enter  into  this  inves- 
tigation, and  master  the  whole  field  of  theolog}',  philosophy, 
and  the  sciences,  and  those  who  have  not  the  leisure,  tho 
oj)portunity,  and  ability  to  do  it,  ought  not  to  attempt  it 
Ihe  wui*st  possible  service  we  vau\  render  mankind  is  to 
teach  them  that  their  faith  is  unreasonable,  or  that  they 
should  hold  themselves  in  suspense  till  they  have  done  it, 
each  for  himself.  They  who  can  make  the  investigation 
for  themselves  are  comparatively  few;  and  shall  no  man 
venture  to  believe  in  God  and  innnortality  till  he  has  nnido 
iti  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  grejit  body  of  tho 
people,  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  who  must  bo 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  procuring  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence? If  the  tender  mercies  of  God  were  no  greater 
than  those  of  the  Cartesian  philosophci's  and  our  Episco- 
palian 0/tu?*c/nna7i,  the  poor,  the  unlettered,  the  simple,  the 
feeble  of  intellect  would  be  obliged  to  live  without  any  rulo 
of  duty,  without  God  in  tho  world,  or  hope  in  the  world  to 
come.  For  them  the  guidance  and  consolations  of  religion 
would  alike  be  wantinir. 

We  may  sec  here  why  the  Church  visits  with  her  censures 
whatever  tends  to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  faith  of  the  |)eoplo, 
for  which  an  unbelieving  and  unreasoning  world  charges 
lier  with  denying  reason,  and  being  hostile  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  scientilic  investigation.  We  do  not  lio|>o  to 
convince  the  world  that  it  is  unjust.  TheChui'ch  is  willing 
that  iiVQvy  man  who  can  and  will  think  for  himself  shoula 
do  so;    but  the  ditSculty  is,  that  only  hei*e  and  thero  one, 
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even  nt  best,  does  or  can  so  think.  Tt  is  not  that  she  is 
nnwilh'ng  tliat  men  slioiild  reason,  if  tliey  will  renlly  reason, 
on  the  <^ronnds  of  faith,  but  that  most  persons  who  attempt 
to  do  so  only  reason  a  little  way,  jnst  far  enon<rh  to  raiso 
doubts  in  their  minds,  doubts  whieti  a  little  more  knowled<]^o 
would  solve,  and  then  stop,  and  refuse  or  are  unable  to  rea- 
son any  further.  It  is  the  half-reason,  the  half-learning,  the 
Lalf-scieucc  that  does  the  mischief;  as  Pope  sings: 

**  A  little  learning  Is  a  dnngcrons  thing: 
Drink  clcfp,  or  ttistc  not  the  Pierian  Kpring; 
Tliere  sliuUow  dniiiglits  inloxioitc  llic  bruin, 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  agiiiii." 

Many  may  tike  "shallow  draughts,*'  but  very  few  can- 
"drink  deep,"  and  those  shallow  draughts,  which  arc  all 
that  e.\ce|)t  the  very  few  can  tiike,  are  more  hurtful  to  lioth 
intellectual  and  moral  liciilth  than  none  at  all.  The  Church 
ccrtiinly  does  not  encounigc  those  to  reason  on  sjicrcd  sub- 
jects who  cjui  or  will  i-cason  only  far  enough  to  doubt,  and 
to  puff  then)selves  np  with  pride  and  c^mccit.  She,  how- 
ever, teaches  all  the  faith,  and  gives  to  every  one  who  wilf 
li^iten  to  her  voice  as  solid  reasons  for  it  as  the  wincst  and 
most  learned  and  scientific  have  or  can  liava  In  this,  how- 
ever the  world  may  blame  or  vitupenite  her,  she  only  pur- 
sues the  course  which  experience  and  common  sense  approve 
and  pronounce  wise  and  just 

The  attemnt  to  cducjite  the  mass  of  the  people  np  to  tho 
point  of  making  each  individual  able  to  understiind  and 
solve  all  the  difticulties  in  the  way  of  faith  hsis  never  sue* 
cec<le<l,  an<I  c;m  never  sncceed.  The  nuiss  of  the  people 
need  and  always  will  have  tcjichers  of  sfMue  sort  whom  they 
do  and  nmst  truj^t.  We  see  it  in  politic*.  In  the  most 
deiiHKT.itic  itiite  the  mass  of  the  jieople  follow  like  sheep  a 
few  Icitders,  wi.se  and  pntdc-nt  men  sometimes,  j>erlia|>a 
oftener  ifrnor.mt  but  cunning  and  niiK'rupulous  dem;i- 
gr^ies.  All  may  lie  made  to  imdcrstind  that  in  matters  of 
fait.h  tlic  te;U'liers  arc  connni>>ioned  by  the  (*hurcli,  and  that 
the  Church  is  comniii>>ionetl  by  (iod  himself,  who  teacher  irv 
and  thniu<;h  her,  and  no  one  has  or  c:in  have  any  lietter  ro 
sor.  for  lielievinir  anv  tliinir,  for  none  lietter  is  conceivablo 
It  i.s  the  assumption  that  the  |K.*ople  are  to  judire  for  tii<rni- 
6elve>  without  instructors  or  instniction  that  (%\\\Mt^  s^i  nnicli 
nnU'Iiuf  in  the  m<Klerii  world  ;  but  a.s  they  have  l>e<;n  \i^ry 
extensively  told  that  it  is  their  right  to  do  so,  and  made  to 
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believe  it,  the  Churcli,  of  course,  mnst  meet  their  factifions 
wants  tlie  best  way  she  can,  and  educate  them  up  to  the 
highest  point  possible,  and  ^ive  them  all  the  instrnction, 
not  only  in  the  faith,  but  on  its  grounds  and  reasons,  they 
are  or  can  be  made  capabl»^  of  receiving.  She  must  do  tliis, 
not  because  tlio  people  believe  or  are  alixjady  enlightened, 
but  because  thuy  have  learned  only  just  enough  to  doubt 
and  rebel. 


Note. — Descartes  clainiotl  that  his  doubt  was  not  real,  but  foignccl  in 
ficveral  passii'^cs  of  liis  writings,  lus  for  insUince.  in  his  DiMCourn  nur  la 
Methode,  P.  4'''"'*',  wliere  I  jo  saiys:  "  As  there  are  men  who  arc  deceived, 
and  nialve  paralo^^lsnis  even  when  reasoning  upon  tlie  simplest  mutters  of 
geometry,  I  judged  myself  as  liable  to  err  as  they  are.  and  1  rcjecte<l  as 
false  all  those  reasons  1  had  befor?  held  to  l)e  demon flnitions;  and  also 
considering  that  even  the  thoughts  we  Imve  while  awake  may  come  tons 
when  asleep,  altljough  none  of  them  m«y  l>e  true.  I  resolved  to  foigB 
that  all  things  which  had  entered  my  mind  contained  do  more  truth  than 
illusory  drwims.  But  I  imtnediately  observed  that  while  I  wished  to 
tliink  that  every  thing  was  false,  it  w;is  necessary  for  me,  who  thought 
tJiis.  to  be  something;  and,  noting  that  this  trutli:  I  think,  therefore  I  ani, 
was  so  tirm  and  secure  that  the  most  extravagimt  suppositious  could  not 
shake  it,  I  judged* that  I  might,  without  scruple,  receive  it  as  the  first 
truth  of  phdo>ophy." 

In  the  answer  to  the  objections  of  Father  Mcrsennc.  Dcscartas  admits 
that  his  famous  enlhymem  is  not  an  argimient.  and  says:  '*  Wlien  we 
know  that  we  are  something  that  thinks,  this  tirst  notion  is  taken  from  no 
syllogism^  and  when  any  one  says  :  I  Utink,  Uurefore,  lam,  or  exist,  he 
doe«  not  infer  his  existence  from  thought,  as  by  the  force  of  a  syllogism, 
but  tis  a  thing  known  by  itself;  he  sees  it  by  a  simple  ins|KH:tion  of  Ike 
mind;  for  if  he  deduced  it  from  a  syllogism,  he  would  have  to  know 
beforehand  this  niajor;  whatever  thinks  is,  or  exists.  On  tliu  con- 
trary, this  proposition  is  manifested  to  him  by  his  own  sentiment  that  lie 
cannot  think  without  existing." — Ed. 
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ARTICLE  L 

Tmg  formidablo  Tolnme  is,  nnlcss  wo  except  Professor 
Hiekok's  work  on  liattonal  Patjcholoff'j,  tliu  most  consider- 
al)ic  attempt  ttiut  lins  been  mado  amonj^  iib  to  construct  a 
pUilosopljy  of  tlio  lininiin  iiiidci'stiinding.  Profeeeor  I'orter 
18  able,  jxitioMt,  indnRtrioiis,  and  learned.  lie  known  tlio 
liienttnre  of  \m  subject,  and  lias  no  little  fncilitv  and  fair- 
ness in  Ecizinir  and  setting  fortli  tbc  com  manikin!;  points 
in  tbe  views  and  tlicories  of  olbci-s;  bnt,  while  lie  s1io\>'8 
great  familiarity  with  metaphysical  and  psyciiologieal  rpies- 
tions,  and  some  justness  and  delicacy  as  an  analyzer  of  facts, 
lio  seems  to  ns  to  lack  the  tme  pliitosophicid  mstinct,  and 
tliat  synthetic  grasp  of  thongitt  wbicb  eeizce  facts  in  their 

{)riuciple3  and  genetic  relations,  and  reduces  them  to  a  dia- 
ectic  whole,  without  which  one  cjmnot  be  a  ))liilosopbcr. 

The  professor's  l>ook  is  a  bard  1}ook  for  ns  to  Tcud,  and 
still  harder  for  ns  to  nndei-stiind.  Its  mechanical  asjKCt, 
with  three  or  four  different  sizes  of  type  on  the  same  page, 
is  repulsive  to  ns,  and  prejudices  us  against  it.  It  is  not 
absolutely  dull,  bnt  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  it  requires  reso- 
lution to  read  it.  It  lias  nothing  attractive  or  enlivening, 
and  it  deals  so  much  with  particulars  and  details  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  carry  what  he  reads  along  in  bis 
memory,  Evon  when  we  liave  in  our  minds  what  the 
author  actually  says,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  it,  or  deter- 
mine which  of  several  possible  meanings  he  adopts.  Not 
that  bis  language,  tbougli  seldom  exact  or  precise,  and  dis- 
figured occasionally  by  needless  barbarisms,  and  a  terminol- 
ogy wbieli  we  hope  is  not  yet  in  good  usage,  is  not  clear 
enongli  for  any  one  accustomed  to  pbilosopbicsil  studies,  nor 
is  it  that  bis  sentcnccB  are  involved  and  bard  to  be  construed, 
or  tliat  his  statements,  taken  as  isolated  statements,  are  not 

*  Th»  ITiiman  fatellait;  miih  an  Iiitrodiietioa  upon  I^rholouii  nnd  ti* 
Smt.  By  Nunh  Porter.  D.  D..  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  PiiilosopbT 
and  IfeUipliyiiiei  In  Yale  CoU^o.    Kow  Yotk:  18S8. 
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i  v/v,  jLTid  iiVtr  c//  -«';  kr^'/w  t.-Al  ire  kriov  5  W:i2i  &1I  defer- 
^y>:  t/>  t;*«i:  f*  jV  Va.'*^  tt*;  rerit^re  t/>  *«r<rn  tltai  tiiese  Band 
e^'j  >;  5*0  v:.'ri%  ->f  kri'^v;rj2  flcmrLU:  frcrm  tjjc  sesenee  of 

if>;^  Wv'  kv/v,  %ar%  a.ii  tJut,  we  know  dial  we  kao^",  sits. 
Ji<ir  vl*o  k?>'y«*,  \f.M«/%'%  tJrtl  Jje  knows;  aiid  if  one  were  to 
4f/ti^A  tiii^t  V'.^jtrhi'^  U  kijOJrir!^,  we  most  let  hiia  doabc  for 
tr<;   li;ivr;  //«{!jr  ktifj^iug  Willi  wliicli  to  profc  tliat  know^ 

W<;  tf^n  in-  lio  fy>Aihlc  anatomical  dissection  of  tlie  eye^ 
Of  \Ai)^lol'ftcUul  'J':r^;ri|>tion  of  its  functions,  explain  die 
¥^:n:t  of  hM,U:ni'A  virion.  AVe  arc  tolJ  tliat  wc  ecc  not 
':tU:ruiA  ol/j';^,'t>>  tiiciiiM^lvcs,  bnt  tlicir  pictures  painted  by 
Ht*:  li/)it  on  tl)C  rctiri:t,  and  it  is  oiilv  liv  tlieui  dtat  we 
aj/j/f':)»':iid  vi>,;i/U;  olijcctA.  I'nt  siij>f>j6e  it  so,  it  briisgs  ns 
i40  liT^ji'-r  t/^  tj»';  v;':n;t  of  virion,  flow  do  we  sec  the  pic- 
tun;  <  J  low  l>y  f/i'Mnj»  of  tlie  picture  ap|)relicnd  tlie  exter- 
ii;»l  o\/yut'Xi  V«;t  tl*«;  ifinn  who  feces  knows  lie  sees,  and  all 
tli;it  i'Mi  \ft:  KTtid  is,  that  to  elicit  the  visual  act  there  must  tie 
tho  vii»ive  Mjl>j<X't,  the  visihle  ohjcct,  and  the  lii;lit  which 
fn';di.it4ri»  lK;tw<x'n  tlicrn  and  tlluininatCdtheni  both.  So  is  it 
wlfh  ififi.'llcctual  vinion.  We  may  aiscertiin  some  of  the 
^y/Mditiori>»  nnrjcr  which  we  know,  hut  the  knowing  itself  is 
Ut  Hi;  an  inexplicable  inybtery.  No  dissection  or  possible- 
ln>;|>cction  of  the  wiul  can  explain  it,  or  throw  the  leaiit  light 
on  it.  All  that  can  be  said  in,  that  to  the  fact  of  knowledge^ 
whatever  itn  (hr;^rce  or  its  re;;ion,  there  must  l>e  the  intel- 
lective hubjirct,  the  intelligible  object,  and  the  intellectual 
light  whirJi  |ila(!CH  them  in  mutual  relation  and  illumines 
alike  ImiIIi  Mubj<;ct  and  object.  Having  s;iid  thii^,  we  have 
naid  all  tliut  can  be  said.     Ueuco  works  inteudcd  to  con- 
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Trns  fonnidablo  volnme  is,  nnlcss  wo  except  Professoi 
ITiokok's  work  on  Rational  Psycholofjy^  tlio  most  ccmsider 
able  attempt  that  lias  been  made  among  us  to  construct  a 
pliilosopliy  of  the  human  nndei'standing.  Professor  Porter 
IS  able,  ])atient,  industrious,  and  learned.  lie  knows  the 
liieratnre  of  his  subject,  and  has  no  little  facility  and  fair- 
ness in  seizing  and  setting  forth  the  commanding  points 
in  the  views  and  theories  of  othei^s ;  but,  while  he  shows 
great  familiarity  with  metaphysical  and  psychological  cjues- 
tions,  and  some  justness  ana  delicacy  as  an  analyzer  of  facts, 
he  seems  to  us  to  lack  the  tnio  philosophical  instinct,  and 
that  synthetic  grasp  of  thought  which  seizes  facts  in  their 

f)rinciples  and  genetic  relations,  and  reduces  them  to  a  dia- 
ectic  whole,  without  which  one  cannot  be  a  i)hilosopher. 

The  professor's  book  is  a  hard  book  for  us  to  read,  and 
still  harder  for  us  to  understand.  Its  mechanical  iispect, 
with  three  or  four  different  sizes  of  type  on  the  same  page, 
is  renulsive  to  us,  and  prejudices  us  against  it  It  is  not 
absolutely  dull,  but  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  it  requires  reso- 
lution to  read  it.  It  has  nothing  attractive  or  enlivening, 
and  it  deals  so  much  with  particular  and  details  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  cjirry  what  he  reads  along  in  his 
memory.  Even  when  we  have  in  our  minds  what  the 
author  actually  says,  it  is  not  easy  to  underetand  it,  or  deter- 
mine which  of  several  possible  meanings  he  adopts.  Not 
that  his  language,  though  seldom  exact  or  precise,  and  dis- 
figured occasionally  by  needless  barbarisms,  and  a  terminol- 
ogy which  we  hope  is  not  yet  in  good  usjige,  is  not  clear 
enough  for  any  one  accustomed  to  philosophical  studies,  nor 
is  it  that  his  sentences  are  involved  and  hani  to  be  constnied, 
or  that  his  statement^  taken  as  isolated  statements,  are  not 

•  Tlu  Human  Intellect;  with  an  Tntroduethn  upon  Pxyrhologtf  and  th$ 
Soul.  By  Notih  Porter,  D.  D..  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  PliUosoplij 
and  Metapbysics  in  Yale  CoUega    New  York:  1868. 
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intcllipnblo ;  bnt  it  is  hard  to  dctcnnino  tlicir  mcnning  and 
value  fi*oin  his  point  of  view,  and  in  relation  to  In's  system 
as  a  wliolc.  His  book  is  composed  of  particulars,  of 
minute  and  not  seldom  commonplace  observations,  witlioiit 
any  perceptible  scientitic  i*eduction  to  tho  principle  which 
genenites,  co-oi*di nates,  and  explains  them. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  professor  to  Siiy,  in  the  ontsct,  that  his 
book  belongs  to  a  chiss  of  books  which  wo  seldom  read  and 
hciirtily  detest  It  is  not  a  work  of  philosophy,  or  an 
attempt  even  to  give  us  a  science  of  things  in  their  princi- 
ples and  csinses,  their  progress  and  destiny,  bnt  merely  a 
Wissensckaftslehre^  or  science  of  knowing.  Its  problem  is- 
not  what  is  or  what  exists;  bnt  what  is  knowing,  now  do  we 
know,  and  how  do  we  know  that  we  know?  With  all  defer- 
ence to  the  Kicliteans,  we  venture  to  assert  tliat  there  is  and 
cjm  be  no  science  of  knowing  separate  from  the  science  of 
things,  distinct  from  and  tnde|)endent  of  tho  subject  know- 
ing. We  know,  says  all  that,  we  know  that  we  know,  says. 
He  who  knows,  knows  that  he  knows ;  and  if  one  were  to 
doubt  that  knowing  is  knowing,  we  must  let  him  doubt,  for 
we  have  only  knowing  with  which  to  prove  tliat  know- 
\im  is  knowing. 

We  ciin  by  no  possible  anatomical  dissection  of  the  eye, 
or  ])hysiologic;il  description  of  its  functions,  explain  tlie- 
secrot  of  external  vision.  We  are  told  that  we  sec  not 
external  objects  themselves,  bnt  their  pietui'cs  painted  by 
tlie  lit^ht  on  the  retina,  and  it  is  only  by  them  that  wo 
appreliend  visible  objects.  But  sujipuse  it  so,  it  brings  us 
no  nearer  to  the  secret  of  vision,  ilow  do  we  see  the  pic- 
ture? How  by  means  of  the  picture  ap|)reliend  the  exter- 
nal object  ?  Yet  the  man  who  sees  knows  he  sees,  and  all 
that  ctm  be  said  is,  that  to  elicit  the  visual  act  there  nnistbo 
the  visive  subject,  the  visible  object,  and  the  light  which 
mediates  between  them  and  illuminates  them  both.  So  is  it 
with  intellectual  vision.  We  may  ascertain  some  of  tho 
conditions  under  which  we  know,  but  the  knowing  itself  is 
to  us  an  inexplicable  mysterv.  No  disjunction  or  possible* 
inspection  of  the  soul  can  explain  it,  or  throw  the  least  light 
on  it.  All  that  Cim  be  said  is,  that  to  the  fact  of  knowledge^ 
whatever  its  degree  or  its  region,  there  must  be  the  intel- 
lective subject,  the  intelligible  object,  and  the  intellectual 
light  which  places  them  in  mutual  relation  and  illumines 
alike  both  subject  and  object.  Having  s:ud  thir%  we  have 
said  all  that  cau  be  said.     Henco  works  iutcudcd  to  ooo- 
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met  the  EciencQ  of  science,  or  knowlcHfio,  nro  not  only 
{pstilces,  but  worse  tlini)  iiBolt'se;  for,  dciiliiig  with  abstroc- 
'loiis  wliicli  have  no  cxietcucc  in  nature,  and   trciiting  tiiuin 
t  if  real,  tlicy  mislciul  mid  pcrjilex  tbe  Gtndeiit,  and  render 
bscDro  and  donblfn!  wliat  witliout  tlicm  is  eleiir  and  certain. 
Professor  Porter   is   a   psjebologiBt,  and  places  all   the 
activity   in   the   fact  of   knowledge   on    tlio    eide    of   tlie 
eoid,  uvcn  in  the  intnition  of  prinetplos,  without  whlcli  the 
eon!  can  noitlier  exist,  nor  think,  nor  feci,     llis  purpose  in 
Lis  Introdnctiun  is  to  efitiihlieh  tlio  niiity  and  iMiinatenality 
— splriCnality,  lie  says,  of  the  son!  a^iinst  the  iniitcriallsts— 
Qnd  to  vindicate  |)svcliolnfry  not  only  ns  a  science,  bnt  as 
an  inductive  ecience.     Witii  regard  to  the  unity  and  iinmar 
Lteriulity  of  tlic  son!,  we  liold  with   tlio   professor,  though 
Ltiiey  are  not  provable  or  demonstrable  by  liis  method ;  and 
FifD  i-ecognize  gi-eat  trntri   and   force   in  his   criticisms  on 
tnaterialisni,  of  which  wo  have  to  deplore  in  the  sctentllic 
World,  and  even  in  popniar  litenitnre,  the   refnideecenee. 
That  psychology  is,  ni  a  secondary  ecnse,  a  science,  wu  do 
not   deny;   bnt  wo   do   deny  that   it  is  citlicr  the  prima 
')/iilogiip/iia,  as  the  professor  asserts,  or  an  inductive  science, 
B  lie  endeavors  to  prove. 
All  the  inductive   sciences  are  eceoiidnry   sciences,  and 
~pre8np|)uae  a  tii-st  Kcicnuc,  which  is  strictly  the  science  of 
the  sciences.     Induction,  the  professor   himself   maintains, 
has  need  of  certain  tiret  iiriticipics.  or  aprlun  ussnniptions, 
which  prccetle  and  valiuato  it.     How  can    ]>sychology  be 
tho  prmm  /f/iilotnift/iia,  or  first  piulosophy,  when  it  cim  l>e 
oonstntctcd  only  by  Iwrrowing  its  prinei|iics  from  ft  higher 
or  prior  Beien(»:J     Or  how-ctm  it  oc  the  lirst  |ihiloeophy, 
when  that  wonid  snpposo  that   tho   principles   which   the 
inductive  sciences  dunnind  to  validate   tliu   indnc-tivo  pro- 
ccaa  are  conbtincd  in  and  derived  from  the  soidf     Is  the 
professor  prepared  to  maintain  tliat  the  son!  Is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  nil  tho  sciunccsi     That   would   imply  that  she  ia 
the  tiret  imnciple  of  tiling,  of  rcsility  itself;  for  science  is 
of  the  ival,  not  i>f  the  nnrual.     I3nt  tW>»  were  pm-u  l-'iclitei^m, 
and  wonld  out  tlic  soul  in  the   place  of   (iod.     Tiie   pro- 
fessor wonld  shrink  from  this,     flu,  then,  niniA  Imvo  mado 
tlio  assertion  that  psychology  is  the  prima  pltiUumpkla  somo- 
what  hastily,  and  without  due  ru fleet i on ;  nidess  indeed  lie 
" 'istingnishes  between  the  first  principles  of  science  and  tho 
Brst  [iriiieiples  of  things. 
I  'i'liu  indnctivo  sciuueut  oro  constructed  by  inductioa  from 
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the  observation  and  analysis  of  facts  which  the  sonl  has 
tlie  appropriate  organs  for  observing.  Bnt  psychology  is 
tlie  science  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  powers  or  faculties,  and 
operations;  and  if  an  inductive  science,  it  must  be  con- 
structed by  induction  from  psychical  facts  observed  and 
analyzed  in  the  soul  by  the  soul  herself.  The  theory 
is  Very  simple.  The  soul,  by  the  external  senses,  observes 
and  analyzes  the  facts  of  the  external  world,  and  constructs 
by  induction  the  physical  sciences;  by  her  internal  sense, 
Ciillcd  consciousness,  she  observes  and  analyzes  the  world 
within  herself,  and  by  way  of  induction  from  the  facts  or 
phenomena  she  ohservcs,  constructs  psychology,  orthe science 
of  herself.  Unhapi)ily  for  the  psychologue,  things  do  not 
o  so  simply.  To  this  theory  there  are  two  grave  objections : 
""irst,  the  soul  has  no  internal  sense  by  which  she  can 
observe  hei*self,  her  acts  or  states  in  hei^f ;  and  second, 
there  are  no  purely  psychical  facts  to  be  observed. 

The  professor  finds  the  soul's  faculty  of  observing  the 
facts  of  the  internal  world  in  consciousness,  which  he 
defines  to  be  "the  power  by  which  the  soul  knoMrs  its  own 
acts  and  stites."  But  consciousness  is  not  a  power  or  fac- 
ulty, but  an  act  of  knowing,  and  is  simply  the  recognition 
of  the  soul  by  the  soul  herself  as  the  subject  acting.  We 
perceive  always,  and  all  that  is  before  us  within  the  range 
of  our  percipient  powers;  but  we  do  not  always  distinguish 
and  note  each  object  perceived,  or  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  we  who  are  the  subject  perceiving.  The  fact  of  con- 
sciousness is  precisely  in  the  simple  perception  being  so 
intensified  and  prolonged  that  the  soul  not  only  appre- 
hends the  object,  but  recognizes  itself  as  the  subject  appre- 
hending it.  It  is  not,  as  the  professor  maintains  at  great 
length  m  Part  I.,  a  presentative  power;  for  it  is  always  a 
reflex  act,  and  demands  something  of  memory.  But  the 
recognition  by  the  soul  in  her  acts  as  the  subject  acting 
is  something  very  different  from  the  soul  observing  and 
analyzing  in  herself  her  own  powers  and  faculties. 

The  soul  never  knows  herself  in  herself;  she  only  rec- 
ognizes herself  under  the  relation  of  subject  in  her  acts. 
Ileco£!^nizing  herself  only  as  subject,  she  can  never  cognize 
herself  as  object,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with 
herself.  She  is  never  her  own  object  in  the  act  of  know- 
ing; for  she  is  all  on  the  side  of  tlie  subject.  She  can-  * 
not  be  on  one  side  subject,  and  on  tlie  other  object.  Only 
God  can  be  his  own  object;  and  his  contemplating  of  him- 
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self  as  oMect,  tlicolofriana  show  ns,  is  the  Eternal  Gener- 
atioa  of  tiic  Son,  or  tlie  Word.  Man,  St.  TLomaa  tella  na, 
18  not  intelligible  in  himsolf;  for  ho  is  not  inlelligena  in 
himself.  If  tlic  sonl  could  know  heraelf  in  herself,  she  could 
be  her  own  olijoct;  if  her  own  object,  she  would  suffice 
■for  iicrself ;  tlitsn  ehe  would  bo  real,  necessary,  self -existent, 
in(li3|X!ndcnt  bein^;;  that  is  to  say,  the  soal  would  be  God. 
We  deny  not  that  the  aoul  can  know  herself  oa  manifeatod 
in  her  acts,  but  that  she  can  know  herself  in  heraelf,  and 
Ije  the  object  of  her  own  thought.  We  cannot  look  into  our 
own  eyes,  yet  we  can  see  our  face  as  reflected  in  the  elaaa. 
So  the  soul  knows  herself,  and  her  powers  and  faculties; 
but  only  as  reflected  from,  or  mirrored  in  the  objects  in 
conjunction  with  which  alio  acts.  Ilcnce  the  powers  and 
faculties  are  not  leiiroed  by  any  observation  of  the  soul 
herself,  but  from  the  object.  The  soul  ia  a  unit,  and  acts 
always  as  a  unit;  but,  though  acting  always  in  her  unity, 
she  can  act  in  different  directions,  and  in  rehition  to  differ- 
ent objects,  and  it  Is  in  this  fact  that  originates  the  dis- 
tinction of  powers  and  faculties.  The  distinction  is  not  in 
the  soul  herself,  for  she  is  a  unit,  but  in  the  object,  and 
hence  the  schoolmen  teach  us  that  it  is  the  object  that 
determines  the  faculty. 

It  ia  not  the  soul  in  herself  that  we  mnst  siudy  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  faculties,  but  the  soul  in  her  operations,  or 
the  objects  in  relation  with  which  shu  acta.  We  know  the 
soul  has  the  power  to  know,  by  knowing,  to  will,  by  will- 
ing, to  feel,  by  feeling.  While,  then,  the  soul  has  power 
to  know  herself  so  far  as  mirrored  by  the  objects,  she  has 
no  power  to  observe  and  analyze  herself  in  herself,  and 
therefore  no  power  of  direct  observation  and  analysis 
of  the  facts  from  which  psychology,  as  an  inductive  science, 
must  be  constructed. 

But  there  are  no  such  facts  as  is  assumed  to  be  observed 
and  analyzed.     The  author  speaks   of   objects   which   are 

Eurely  psychical,  which  have  no  existence  out  of  the  sonl 
erseif ;  but  there  are  and  can  be  no  facts,  or  acts,  pro- 
duced by  the  soul's  own  energy  alone.  The  soul,  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  never  acts  alone,  for  she  does 
not  exist  alone.  "Thought,"  says  Cousin,  "is  a  fact  that 
is  composed  of  three  simultaneous  and  indissoluble  elements, 
the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  form.  The  subject  is  always 
the  soul  [U  3foi,]  the  object  is  something  not  tike  soul,  [U 
non-Moi,']  and  the  form  is  always  the  relation  of  the  two." 
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The  object  is  inseparable  from  the  snbjcct  as  an  element  of^ 
tlie  tliouglit,  but  it  exists  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
tlic  soni,  and  when  it  is  not  thon^ht  as  well  as  when  it  is;. 
otherwise  it  could  not  ])q  object,  since  the  soid  is  all  on  tlio 
side  of  the  subject  The  soul  acts  oidy  in  conjunction  wFth 
the  object,  because  she  is  not  sutticient  for  hei*self,  and  thero- 
fore  cannot  suffice  for  her  own  activity.  The  object,  if  pas- 
sive, if*  as  if  it  wci^»  not,  and  can  afford  no  aid  to  the  fact  of 
thought.  It  nuist,  therefore,  be  active,  and  then  the  thonght 
will  \fO  the  joint  product  of  the  two  activities.  It  is  a  grdvo 
mistake,  then,  to  suppose  tliat  the  activity  in  thought  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  soul.  The  soul  cannot  think  without  the 
concurrent  activity  of  that  which  is  not  the  soul.  There  is 
no  product  j>o8siblc  in  any  oixler  without  two  factors  placed 
in  relation  w.th  each  otiier.  (lod,  fi\>m  the  plenitude  of  his 
being,  contains  both  factors  in  his  own  essence;  but  in  crea- 
tures they  aix3  distinct  from  and  inde|>endent  of  eiich  other. 

We  do  not  forget  i\\Q*intellectus  iUjeiun  of  St.  Thomais,  but 
it  is  not  quite  certain  what  he  meant  by  it.  The  holy  doctor 
does  not  iissert  it  as  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  represent  its 
activity  as  purely  psychical.  Or  if  it  l>e  insisted  that  he 
does,  he  at  leavSt  nowhere  asserts,  implies,  or  intimates  that 
it  is  active  without  the  concurrence  of  the  object;  for  he 
even  goes  so  far  its  to  uiaintain  that  the  lower  acts  only  as 
put  in  motion  by  the  higher,  and  the  terrestrial  by  the  celes- 
tial. Hence  t\\Q  prmwotio  plnjHica  of  the  Thoniists,and  the 
necessity  in  conversion  of  prevenient  grace — yralia  pnB- 
VenleuM, 

]>ut  even  granting  that  there  is  the  class  of  facts  alleged^ 
and  that  we  have  the  power  to  observe  an<l  analyze  them,a8y 
in  the  language  of  Cousin,  "they  pass  over  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness,^' we  cannot  by  iiuluctiun  attain  to  their  principle 
and  causes;  for  induction  itself,  without  the  Krst  principles 
of  all  science,  not  supplied  by  it,  CiUi  give  us  only  a  cl:u«siti- 
cation,  genendization,  an  hypothesis,  or  an  abstract  theory^ 
void  of  all  reality.  The  nnivei-sul  Ciinnot  be  concluded,  by 
way  of  induction,  from  particulai*s,  any  more  than  paiticii- 
lars  can  be  concluded,  by  way  of  deduction,  from  the  uui- 
versiil.  Till  validated  in  i\\\i  prunu  pliiUmiplna^  or  referred 
to  the  Hist  prinei|)les,  without  which  the  »h>uI  c;m  neither 
act  nor  exist,  the  classifications  and  generalizations  attained 
to  by  imluction  are  (»idy  facts,  only  particulai*s,  from  which 
no  general  eonehision  can  be  drawn.  Science  is  knowledge 
indeed ;  but  the  term  is  generally  used  in  Englisli  to  express 
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tlic  reduction  of  fncts  and  particulars  to  their  principles  and 
causes.  But  in  all  the  secondary  sciences  tlic  princi])lcs  and 
causes  ai*c  themselves  only  facts,  till  carried  up  to  the  tii-st 

Srinciples  and  causes  of  all  the  real  and  all  the  knowable. 
[ot  without  reason,  then,  has  theolog}'  been  chilled  the  queen 
of  the  sciences,  nor  without  warrant  do  men,  who  do  not 
hold  that  all  change  is  progress,  maintain  that  the  displace- 
ment, in  modern  times,  of  this  queen  from  her  throne  lias 
had  a  deleterious  eflfect  on  science,  and  tended  to  dissipate 
and  enfeeble  the  human  mind  itself.  We  have  no  philoso- 
phers now-a-days  of  the  nerve  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
great  Christian  father,  or  the  medireval  doctora,  none  of 
whom  ever  dreamed  of  sepamting  theology  and  philosophy. 
Even  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
Lad  a  grasp  of  thought,  a  robust  vigor  of  mind,  and  a  philo- 
sophic insight  into  the  truth  of  things  and  their  higher  rela- 
tions that  you  look  in  vain  for  in  the  philosophers  of  the 
ei«:hteenth  century  and  of  our  own.  15ut  this  by  the  way. 
AVhen  things  ai*e  at  the  worst,  they  sometimes  mend. 

Psychology,  not  psychologism,  is  a  science,  though  not  an 
inductive  science,  nor  a  science  that  can  be  attiiined  to  by 
the  study  of  the  soul  and  her  phenomeiuv  in  the  bosom  of 
<5onsciousness.  The  psychologists — those,  we  mean,  who 
Adopt  the  psychoi*)gicaI  method,  a  method  seldom  adopted 
befoixi  the  famous  cogiU)^  eryo  sum  of  Descartes — seem 
incapable  of  comprehending  that  only  the  real  is  cognizable, 
and  that  abstractions  are  not  real  but  unreid  ;  and  therefore 
that  the  first  principles  of  science  must  be  real,  not  abstract, 
and  the  tiret  principles  of  things.  Thus  Professor  Porter 
appears  to  see  no  rejd  connection  between  them.  Tnie,  he 
85iys,  (p.  04)  "  Knowledge  and  being  aro  corrclatives.  There 
must  be  being  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge.  Thei*e 
can  be  no  knowledge  which  is  not  the  knowledge  of  being. 
Subjectively  viewed,  to  know  implies  certiiinty;  objectively, 
it  re(|uires  reality.  An  act  of  knowing  in  which  there  is  no 
cerUiinty  in  the  agent,  and  no  reiUity  in  the  object,  is  impos- 
sible in  conception  and  in  fact."  Ihis  would  seem  to  assert 
that  only  being  can  be  known,  or  jthat  whatever  is  known  is 
real  being,  which  is  going  too  far  and  falling  into  ontolo- 
gism.  Only  being  is  intelligible  jt?^/**^  /  but  existences  which 
are  from  being  and  participate  of  being,  thou<(Ii  not  intel- 
ligible in  or  by  themselves,  since  they  do  not  exist  in  and  by 
themselves,  may  yet  be  really  known  by  the  light  of  lieing 
which  creates  them.  Wu  know  by  being,  as  well  as  being 
itself.  • 
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But  be  not  alarmed.  The  professor's  being,  tlie  only 
object  of  knowled^,  bis  reality  without  which  there  is  no- 
cognizable  object,  18  nothing  very  formidable ;  for  he  tells 
us,  in  smaller  type,  on  tlie  same  page,  that  "  we  must  die- 
tinguish  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
reality.  They  may  h^  formed  by  the  rnind^  and  exist  [only] 
for  the  mina  that  forms  them^  or  they  may  exist  in  fact 
and  space  for  all  minds,  and  yet  in  each  case  they  are  equally 
objects.  Their,  reality  may  be  mental  and  internal,  or 
material  and  external,  but  in  each  case  it  is  equally  a  reality. 
The  thought  that  darts  into  the  fancy  and  is  gone  as  soon, 
the  illusion  tliat  crosses  the  brain  of  the  lunatic,  the  visioa 
that  frightens  the  ghost-seer,  the  spectrum  which  the  camera 
paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through 
a  colored  lens,  the  yellow  objects  which  the  jaundiced  eye 
cannot  avoid  beholding,  each  as  reaU^y  exists  as  does  tno 
matter  of  the  solid  earth,  or  the  eternal  forces  of  the  cosmi- 
cal  system."  The  "  eternal  forces  "  of  the  cosmical  systenv 
can  be  only  God,  who  only  is  eternal.  So  the  illusions  of 
fancy,  the  hallucinations  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  eternal,  self- 
existent,  necessiiry  being  whom  we  call  God,  and  who  names 
himself  I  AM  THAT  AM,  SUM  QUI  SUM,  are  alike 
being,  and  equally  real  I 

The  learned  author  tells  us  elsewhere  that  we  call  by  the 
name  being  beings  of  very  different  kinds  and  soi^ts,  owing- 
to  the  poverty  oi  our  language,  which  supplies  but  one  name 
for  tliein.  lie  will  permit  us  to  say  tliat  we  suspect  the 
poverty  is  not  in  the  language.  We  have  in  the  language 
two  words  which  serve  us  to  mark  the  precise  difference 
between  that  which  is  in,  from,  and  by  itself  alone,  and  that 
which  exists  in,  from,  and  by  being.  The  first  is  bein</^  the 
other  is  existence.  Being  is  properly  applied  only  to  God, 
who  is,  not  Supreme  Being,  as  is  often  Siiid,  but  the  one 
only  being,  the  only  one  that  can  say,  1  am  that  am,  or  qui 
EST ;  and  it  shows  how  strictly  language  represents  the  real 
order  that  in  no  tongue  can  we  niake  an  assertion  without 
the  verb  to  bk,  that  is,  only  by  being,  that  is,  again,  only 
by  God  himself.  Existence  explains  itSL4f.  Existences  are 
not  being,  but,  Jts  the  ex  implies,  are  from  being,  that  is, 
from  him  in  whom  is  their  being,  as  St.  Paul  Siiys,  "  For  ia 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  vioiiniLH^  et  movemur^  et 
sumus.  Reality  includes  being  and  all  that  is  from  and  by 
being,  or  simply  being  and  existences.  Nothing  else  is  real 
or  conceivable ;  foi^  apart  from  God  and  what  he  creates,  or 
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liGsidos  God  and  his  creatnros,  there  ia  nothing,  and  notliing 
is  nothing,  and  nothing  is  not  intelligible  or  cognizable.  ■ 

Dr.  Porter  understands  bj  reality  or  being  only  what  U 
an  object  of  knowledge,  or  of  the  mind  in  knowing,  thoiigb 
it  mity  have  no  existence  out  of  tlie  mind,  or,  aa  say  the 
sclioolmen,  a  parte  rei.  Hence,  thongh  the  soul  is  certain 
that  the  object  exists  relatively  to  her  act  of  knowing,  she 
JB  not  certain  that  it  is  something  existing  in  nature.  Ilow, 
then,  prove  tliat  there  is  any  tiling  to  correspond  to  the 
mental  object,  idea,  or  conception  J  In  his  Second  Part, 
which  treats  of  the  representative  power,  "he  tells  ns  that  the 
objects  represented  and  cognized  in  the  representation  are 
purely  psychical,  and  exist  only  in  the  soul  and  for  the  soul 
alone.  Those,  then,  do  not  exist  in  nature ;  they  are,  in  the 
ordtnarv  use  of  the  term,  unreal,  illusory,  and  chimerical,  as 
the  author  himself  confesses.  If  the  object  of  knowledge 
can  be  in  any  instance  unreal,  chimerical,  illusory,  or  with 
no  existence  except  in  and  for  the  soul  itself,  why  may  it 
not  be  so  in  every  instance,  and  all  our  knowledge  be  an 
illueion  ?  How  prove  that  in  any  fact  of  knowledge  there 
is  cognition  of  an  object  that  exists  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject  J  Here  is  the  pons  asinorum  of 
exolnsive  psychologista.  There  is  no  crossing  the  bridge 
from  the  subjective  to  tlie  objective,  for  there  is  no  bridge 
there,  and  subject  and  object  must  both  he  given  simulta- 
neously in  one  and  the  same  act,  or  neither  is  given. 

Dr.  Port«r,  indeed,  gives  the  subjective  and  what  he  calls 
the  objective,  together,  in  one  and  the  same  thought;  but 
he  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  question,  whether  the  object 
does  or  does  not  exist  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
subject.  This  is  the  difficulty  one  has  with  Locke's  Eamy 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  Locke  makes  ideas  the 
immedinte  object  of  the  cognitive  act;  for  he  defines  them 
to  Iw  "  that  with  which  tlie  mind  is  immediately  conversant." 
if  the  soul  cau  elicit  tlie  cognitive  act  with  these  ideas, 
which  it  is  not  pretended  are  tilings,  bow  prove  that  there 
I  is  any  real  world  beyond  themf  It  has  never  been  done, 
I  and  never  can  be  done;  for  we  have  only  the  soul,  for  whose 
r  activity  the  idea  or  concept  suffices,  with  whicli  to  do  it,  and 
hence  the  imjiortance  to  psychologists  of  tlie  question.  How 
do  we  know  that  we  know?  and  which  they  can  answer 
only  by  a  panilogism,  or  assuming  tlie  reality  of  knowledge 
witli  which  to  prove  knowledge  real. 

For   the   philosopher   there   is   no  BOch   question,   and 
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notliing  detracts  so  much  from  the  philosophical  gcnins  of 
the  illustrious  Valines  as  his  assertion  that  all  philosopliy 
turns  on  the  question  of  certainty.  The  philosopher,  huld- 
ing  that  to  know  is  to  know,  has,  after  knowing,  or  having 
thought  the  object,  no  question  of  certaintpr  to  ask  or  to 
answer.  The  certainty  that  the  object  exists  m  nature  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  soul  thinks  it.  The  object  is  always  a  force 
or  activity  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  subject,  and 
since  it  is  an  activity  it  must  bo  eitlier  rcal  being  or  real 
existence. 

The  error  of  the  author,  as  of  all  psychologers,  is  not  in 
assuming  tiiat  the  soul  cannot  tliink  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  object,  or  that  the  object  is  not  really  object  in  rela- 
tion to  tiie  sonTs  cognitive  power,  but  in  supposing  that  the 
soul  can  find  tiie  object  in  tiiat  wiiicii  has  no  real  existence. 
He  assumes  that  abstractions  or  mental  conceptions,  which 
have  no  real  existence  aside  from  the  concrete  or  reality 
from  wiiich  the  mind  forms  them,  may  bo  real  objects  of 
the  soul  in  the  fact  of  knowledge,  liut  no  abstnictions  or 
conceptions  exist  a  parte  rei.  There  arc  white  things  and 
round  things,  but  no  such  existence  as  whiteness  or  round- 
ness. These  and  other  abstractions  are  formed  by  the  mind 
operating  on  the  concretes,  and  taking  them  under  one 
aspect,  or  generalizing  a  quality  they  have  in  common  with 
all  concretes  of  their  class,  and  paying  no  heed  to  any  thing 
else  in  the  concrete  object.  Hut  these  abstractions  or  gen- 
eral conceptions  are  cognizable  and  appixjliended  by  the 
mind  only  in  the  apprehension  of  their  concretes,  white  or 
round  things.  They  are,  Jis  abstracted  from  white  things  or 
round  things,  no  more  objects  of  thought  or  of  thought- 
knowledge  than  of  sensible  perception.  We  speak  of 
abstractions  which  are  simply  nullities,  not  of  genera  and 
species,  or  ui]ivei*sals  proper,  which  are  not  abstractions  but 
real ;  yet  even  these  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  individual. 
They  and  their  individuals  subsist  always  together  in  a  syn- 
thetic relation,  and  though  distinguishable  are  never  sepiir- 
able.  The  species  is  not  a  mere  name,  a  mere  mentid  con- 
ception or  generalization  ;  it  is  real,  but  exists  and  is  known 
only  as  individualized. 

The  unreal  is  unintelligible,  and,  like  all  negation,  is 
intelligible  only  in  the  reality  denied.  The  soul,  then,  can 
think  or  know  only  the  real,  only  real  being,  or  real  exist- 
ences by  the  light  of  real  being.  If  the  soul  can  know  only 
the  real,  she  can  know  things  only  in  their  real  order,  and 


flonsoqnently  tlie  order  of  tlie  real  an<l  of  tlio  knownldo  is 
the  same,  and  the  principles  of  tlic  real  arc  tho  principles  of 
Bcivnco.  Tlie  soul  is  an  intelligent  oxUtoncc,  and  tbe  prin- 
ciples, causes,  and  eonditions  of  lier  cxietcnec  nro  tlic  princi- 
ples, causes,  and  conditions  of  lier  inttillifrcncc,  nnd  tiierc- 
Jore  of  lior  iictnal  knowledge.  Wo  have,  tlien,  only  to  nseer- 
tuiii  ttie  principles  of  tlie  real  to  determine  tlic  principles  of 
eciuncc.  The  urinciplea  of  the  real  are  given  us  in  the  first 
vcree  of  Genesis:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth,"  and  in  the  first  ai'ticlo  of  the  Creed,  "  I  Iwlicvo 
in  one  God,  iniikcr  of  heaven  and  enrth,  and  all  things  viai- 
hle  and  invisihle."  Or,  ns  stated  in  strictly  ecicntitic  tenns, 
as  iirtirined  in  intuition,  Being  creates  existences.  Tho  real 
and  neceesary  l>eing  given  in  the  scientific  formula  or  intn- 
ition  is  indeed  God  ;  but  tliis  is  uot  intnitively  known,  and 
cini  he  known  only  discnrsivcly  or  by  contein))Iation  nnd 
rcflQctioii.  Wc  must  not,  then,  in  stating  tho  first  princi- 
ples of  the  real,  and  of  knowludi^o  as  given  in  intuition,  use 
the  tcnn  God,  hut  being,  "We  know  by  intuition  behtg,  bnt 
<lo  not  by  intuition  know  that  being  is  God.  Hence  Uio 
mistake  of  those  who  say  we  have  intuition  of  God,  or  know 
by  intuition  that  God  is.  Wo  liave  intuition  of  that  which 
is  God,  but  not  that  what  is  given  is  God.  Ontology  is  a. 
,  most  essential  part  of  philosophy  ;  but  exclusive  outologista 
ire  as  much  sopliists  as  are  exclusive  psychologists. 

The  first  principles  of  pealitv  are  being, existence,  and  the 

creative  act  of  being,  whence  tho  ideal  formula  or  judgment, 

lieing  ciiiutes  existences.     This  is  tho  pruiium  in  tfiu  real 

order.     All  that  is  real  and  uot  necessary  and  solf-suflicing 

,  being  nnist  be  from  being ;  for  without  real  uncreated  Iwiiig 

.  there  can  lie  nothing,  and  existences  are  something  only  in 

I  so  far  PS  they  participate  of  lieing.     Things  can  exist  from 

■  being,  or  liold  from  it,  only  by  virtue  rt  its  creative  act, 

wliicli  produces  them  by  its  own  energy  from  nothing,  and 

BUBtaiuB  them  as  existent.     There  is  only  the  creative  act  by 

which   existences   can    procei'J   from   being.      Emanation, 

^neratiuii,  evolution,  which  have  been  asserted  as  the  modu 

of  procession  of  existences,  give  notliing  really  or  substan- 

tialfy  distinguishable  from    ucing.      Existences,  then,  can 

really  proceed  from  being  only  by  the  creative  act,  and, 

indeed, only  by  the  free  creative  act  of  being;  for  ncccesiiry 

creation  is  no  creation  at  nil,  and  can  1>c  only  a  development 

or  evolution  of  being  itself.     In  tlieologicar  language,  then, 

Ood  and  creation  include  all  tho  real ;  what  is  not  God  is 
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creature  or  existence,  and  what  is  not  creatnre  or  existence 
is  God.  There  is  no  reality  which  is  neitlior  God  nor  crea- 
ture, no  tertium  quid  between  being  and  existence,  or 
between  existence  and  nothing.  The  j^mum  of  the  real 
is,  then,  the  ideal  formula  or  divine  judgment,  Ena  creat 
existentias^  for  it  affirms  in  their  principle  and  their  real 
relation  all  that  is  and  all  that  exists.  This  formula  is  a 
proper  judgment,  for  it  has  all  the  terms  and  relations  of  a 
judgment,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Being  is  the  sub- 
ject, existences  is  tlie  predicate,  and  the  creative  act  the 
copula,  wliich  at  once  unites  the  predicate  to  the  subject  and 
distinguishes  it  from  it  It  is  divine,  because  it  is  apriorif 
the prifnum  of  the  real;  and  as  only  the  real  is  intelligible 
or  knowable,  it  must  precede  as  its  principle,  type,  and  con- 
dition, every  judgment  that  can  be  formed  by  an  existence 
or  creature,  and  tlierofore  can  be  only  the  judgment  of  God 
affirming  his  own  being  and  creating  the  universe  and  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  therein. 

Now,  as  the  soul  can  only  know  the  real,  this  divine 
judgment  must  be  not  only  the  primum  of  the  real,  but  of 
the  knowable;  and  since  the  soul  can  know  only  as  she 
exists,  in  the  real  relations  in  which  she  stands,  and  knovrs 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  object  on  which  she  depends  for  her 
existence  and  activity,  it  follows  that  this  judgment  is  the 
primum  scientificum^  or  the  principle  of  all  real  or  possible 
science. 

Is  it  asked,  How  is  this  known  or  proved,  if  not  by  psy- 
chological observation  and  analysis?  The  answer  is,  by  the 
analysis  of  thought,  which  discloses  the  divine  judgment  as 
its  idea,  or  necessary  and  apodictic  element.     This  is  not 

fsjchologism  nor  the  adoption  of  the  psychological  method, 
^sychologism  starts  from  the  assumption  that  thought,  as  to 
the  activity  that  produces  it,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be 
its  object,  is  pun^ly  psychical,  and  that  the  ontological,  if 
obtainable  at  all,  is  so  by  an  induction  from  psychological 
facts.  The  lirst  assum])tion  is  disproved  by  the  fact  just 
shown,  that  thought  is  not  produced  or  producible  by  the 
psychical  activity  alone,  but  by  the  joint  action  of  the  twe 
factoi-s  subject  and  object,  in  which  both  are  affirmed.  The 
other  assumption  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  what  is 
found  in  the  analysis  of  thought  is  not  particular  facts  or 
phenomena  from  wiiicli  the  first  principles  are  concluded  by 
way  of  induction,  which  could  give  us  only  a  generalization 
or  abstraction,  but  the  first  principles  themselves  intoitivelj 
given. 
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Philosophers  generally  assert  that  certain  conditions  pre- 
cedent, or  certain  ideas  a  priori,  are  necossar.y  to  every  fact 
of  experience  or  actual  cofrnition.  Kant,  in  liia  moBterly 
Critik  der  reinen  Yemurift,  calls  thcin  soinetiines  cogni- 
tions, sometimca  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,  but  fails  to 
identify  them  with  the  divine  judgment,  and  holds  tliem  to 
be  necessary  forms  of  the  subject.  Cousin  asserts  them  and 
chIIs  them  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  but  fails  to  identify 
tlietn  with  the  real,  and  even  denies  that  tliey  con  be  so- 
identified.  Keid  recognized  them,  and  called  them  the  first 
principles  of  hnman  belief,  sometimes  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  after  Father  Buffier,  which  all  our  actual  knowl- 
edge presupposes  and  must  take  for  granted.  Professor 
Porter  also  recognizes  them,  holds  them  to  be  intuitively 
given,  calls  them  certain  necessary  assumptions,  first  truths 
or  principles  without  which  no  science  is  possible,  but  fails 
to  identify  them  with  the  divine  judgment,  and  seems  to 
regard  them  as  abstract  principles  or  ideas,  as  if  abstractions 
could  Bubsipt  without  their  concretes,  or  principles  ever  be 
abstract.  We  deny  that  they  are  abstract  ideas,  necessary 
assumptions,  or  necessary  forms  of  the  understanding  or 
cognitive  faculty,  and  hold  them  to  be  the  principles  of 
things,  alike  of  the  real  and  the  knowable,  witiiout  which  no 
&ct  exists  and  no  act  of  knowledge  is  possible.  They  can- 
not be  created  by  the  mind,  nor  formed  by  the  mind  oper- 
»ting  on  the  concrete  object*  of  existence,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner obtained  by  our  own  mental  activity;  for  without  them 
there  is  no  mind,  no  mental  activity,  no  experience.  Dr. 
Porter,  after  Keid,  Kant,  Cousin,  and  others,  litis  clearly 
seen  this,  and  conclusively  proved  it — no  philosopher  more 
conclusively — and  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  his  book.  He 
therefore  juetly  calls  theiii  intuitions,  or  principles  intui- 
tively given;  yet  either  wo  do  not  understand  him,  or  he 
regards  them  as  abstract  truths  or  abstract  principles.  But 
truths  and  principles  are  never  abstract,  and  only  the  con- 
oret«  or  real  can  be  intuitively  given.  Those  intuitions, 
then,  must  be  either  real  being  or  contingunt  exiBtencea; 
not  the  latter,  for  they  all  bear  the  marks  of  necessity  and 
universality ;  then  thoy  must  be  the  real  and  necessary 
being,  and  tJierefope  the  priiicijiles  of  things,  and  not  simply 
principles  of  science.  Dr.  Porter  makes  them"  real  prin- 
ciples m  relation  to  the  mental  act ;  but  we  do  uot  find  that 
he  identifies  them  with  the  principles  of  the  real.  He  doubb- 
1ms  holds  tliat  they  repretient  independent  truths,  and  truth» 
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which  arc  the  principles  of  thin^^s ;  but  that  ho  holds  tlienii 
as  present  to  the  miuil,  to  be  the  principles  themselves,  we 
do  not  find. 

Dr.  Porter's  error  in  In's  Part  IV.,  in  which  he  discnsses 
and  defines  intuitions,  and  which  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
foregoing  parts  of  his  work,  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely  in 
his  taking  principle  to  mean  tJie  starting-point  of  the  seal 
in  the  fact  of  knowledge,  and  distinguisliing  it  from  the 
principle  of  tlie  real  order.  He  distinguishes  between  the 
object  271  mcnie  and  the  object  in  ?v,  and  holds  that  the 
former  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.  lie  thus 
supposes  a  dillerence  between  the  scientific  order  and  the 
real,  and  therefore  tliat  the  principle  of  the  one  is  not 
necessarily  the  principle  of  the  other.  This  is  to  leave  the 
question  open,  whether  there  is  any  real  order  to  respond  to 
tlie  scientific  order,  and  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  objective 
validity  of  all  our  knowledge.  The  divinejudgment,  or  ideal 
formula,  we  have  shown,  isalike  \\\^ pAmaia  reale  and  the 
primum  sclaitljicuiny  and  thei'cfoi'e  asserts  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  ordei*8  are  identical,  and  that  the  scientific 
must  follow  the  real,  for  only  the  real  is  knowable.  Uence 
science  is  and  mnst  be  objectively  certain. 

The  intuitive  affirmation  of  tlie  formula.  Being  creates 
existences,  creates,  places  the  soul,  and  constitutes  her  intel- 
ligent existence.  Ihe  author  rightly  says  every  thought  is 
a  judgment.  There  is  no  jndgment  without  the  copula^  and 
the  only  real  copula  is  the  copula  of  the  divine  judgment  or 
intuition,  that  is,  the  creative  act  of  being.  Being  creating 
the  soul  is  the  principle  of  her  existence;  and  as  we  have 
shown  that  she  can  act  only  as  she  exists,  the  principle  of 
lier  existence  is  the  principle  of  her  acts,  and  therefore  of 
her  knowing,  or  the  fact  of  knowledge.  There  is,  then,  no 
thought  or  judgment  without  the  creative  act  for  its  copula. 
The  two  ordei-s,  then,  are  um'ted  and  made  identical  in 
principle  by  the  creative  act  of  being.  The  creative  act 
unites  the  acts  of  the  sonl,  as  the  soul  itself,  to  being. 

The  difficnlty  some  minds  feel  in  accepting  this  conclu- 
sion grows  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  creative  act, 
which  they  look  upon  as  a  past  instead  of  a  present  act 
The  author  holds  that  what  is  past  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  the  objects  we  recall  in  memory  are  "created  a  second 
time."  lie  evidently  misapprehends  the  real  character  of 
space  and  time.  These  are  not  existences,  entities,  as  say 
iiie  scholastics,  but  siuiple  relations,  with  no  existence,  no 
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reality,  apart  from  the  relataj  or  the  related.  Things  do  not 
exist  in  space  and  tin)c ;  for  space  and  time  simply  mark 
their  rclation  to  one  anotlier  of  coexistence  and  succession. 
Past  and  future  are  rchitions  tliat  subsist  in  or  among  crea- 
tures, and  have  their  origin  in  the  fact  tliat  creatures  as 
second  causes  and  in  relation  to  their  own  acts  are  progres- 
sive. On  the  side  of  God,  there  is  no  past,  no  future;  for 
his  act  has  no  progression,  and  is  never  inpotentia  ad  actum-. 
It  is  a  complete  act,  and  in  it  all  c]*eatures  are  completed, 
consummated,  in  their  beginning,  and  hence  the  past  and 
the  future  are  as  really  existent  as  what  we  Ciill  the  pre- 
sent. The  Creator  is  not  a  causa  trantneiis^  that  creates  the 
effect  and  leaves  it  st;mding  alone,  but  a  causa  inancfiSyeyer 
present  in  the  effect  and  cixMiting  it. 

Creation  is  not  in  space  and  time,  but  originates  the  relar 
tions  so-called.  The  creative  act,  therefore,  can  never  be  a 
past  or  a  future  act,  an  act  that  has  produced  or  that  will 
produce  the  effect,  but  an  act  that  produces  it  always  here 
and  now.  The  act  of  conservation,  as  theologians  teach,  is 
identically  the  act  of  creation.  God  preserves  or  upholds 
Tis  in  existence  by  creating  us  at  each  instant  of  our  lives. 
The  univei*se,  with  all  it  contains,  is  a  present  creation.  In 
relation  to  our  acts  as  our  acts  or  our  progressivene^  toward 
our  final  Cimse  or  last  end,  the  universe  t/?ti«  created  and  will 
remsii-n  as  long  as  the  creator  wills;  but  in  relation  to  God 
it  is  created  here  and  now,  and  as  newly  created  at  this  moment 
as  when  the  sons  of  tlie  morning  sang  together  over  its  pro- 
duction, by  the  divine  energy  alone,  from  nothing;  and  the 
song  ceases  not;  they  are  now  singing  it  There  is  nothing 
but  this  present  creative  act  that  sUuids  between  existences 
and  nothing.  The  continuity  of  our  existence  is  in  the  fact 
that  Go<l  creates  and  does  not  cesise  to  create  us. 

We  have  only  to  eliminate  from  our  minds  the  concep- 
tions that  transport  the  relations  of  space  and  time  to  the 
Creator,  or  i-epixisent  them  as  relations  Letween  Creator  and 
creature,  where  the  only  relation  is  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  rcg5U\I  tlie  creative  act  as  having  no  ixjlations  of  space 
and  time,  to  l>e  able  to  undei'stiind  how  the  divine  judgment, 
intuitively  attirmed,  is  at  once  the  principle  of  the  real  and 
of  the  scientific,  and  the  creative  act,  the  copula  of  being 
and  existence,  is  the  copula  of  every  judgment  or  thought, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that  in  no  language 
ctm  an  iissertiou  be  made  without  the  verb  to  be^  tliat  is,  witTi- 
out  God. 
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Dr.  Porter,  engaged  in  constructingnot  the  science  of 
things,  but  a  science  of  knowing — a  Wiasenschtiflslehre — 
has  apparently  been  content  with  the  intuitions  as  principles 
or  laws  of  science,  without  seeking  to  identify  them  with 
the  real.     He  is  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  cannot  intend  to 
deny,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  Positivists,  that 
ontology  can  be  any  part  of  human  science.     The  Positiv- 
ists,  with  whom,  in  this  respect,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
has  finished  the  Scottish  sctiool,  fully  agrees,  assert  that  the 
whole  field  of  science  is  restricted  to  positive  facts  and  the 
induction  of  their  laws,  and  that  their  prmciplcs  and  causes, 
the   ontologicid   truths,   if  such   there   be,    belong   to   the 
unknowable,  thus  reducing,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
science   to  nescience.      But  though   Dr.    Porter  probably 
hohls  that  there  is  an  ontological  reality,  and  knows  perfectly 
well  that*  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  psychical  phenomena, 
.either  by  way  of  induction  or  of  deduction,  he  yet  seems 
unable  or  unwilling  to  say  that  the  mind  has  in  intuition  direct 
and  immediate  apprehension  of  it     The  first  and  necessary 
truths,  or  the  necessary  assumptions,  as  he  calls  them,  which 
the  mind  is  compelled  to  make  in  knowing  particulars,  snch  as 
"what  is,  is,"  "  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time,"  "  wliate ver  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause,"  &c, 
are,  in  his  doctrine,  abstract  ideas,  whicli,  tlioughthey  may 
represent  a  reality  beyond  themselves — and  he  tries  to  prove 
that  they  do — ^are  yet  not  that  reality  itself.     These  ideas  he 
states,  indeed,  in  an  abstract  form,  in  which  they  are  not 
real ;  but  they  are  all  identified  in  the  ideal  formula,  or 
divine  judgment,  which  is  not  an  abstactbut  a  real,  concrete 
judgment     He  holds  them  to  be  intuitions,  indeed;  but 
intuition,  in  his  view,  simply  stands  opposed  to  discursion, 
and  he  makes  it  an  act  of  the  soul  immediately  affirming  the 
object,  not  the  act  of  the  object  immediately  affirming  itself 
by  its  own  creative  act     Till  being,   in  its  creative  act, 
^mrms  itself,  the  soul  does  not  exist;  and  the  intaitive  act 
is  that  which  creates  it,   and  creates  it  intelligent     The 
intuition  cannot,  then,  be  the  act  of  the  soul,  unless  you 
suppose  the  soul  can  act  without  existing,  or  Imow  without 
intelligence.     If  we  make  intuition  the  act  of  the  soul,  and 
suppose  the  necessary  truths  intuitively  given  are  abstrac- 
tions or  representative  ideas,  how  can  we  Know  that  there  is 
any  reality  represented  by  them  2    The  old  question  again : 
How  pass  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  I — ^from  the 
scientific  to  the  real  ? 


I 
I 

I 
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The  doctrine  of  reprcscrtativo  ideas  comes  from  the  scho- 
lastics, Hnd  most  prolmlily  from  the  nusa|iprehcnsion  of 
their  philosopliy.  rlato  maiiitiunud  thiit  we  know  hy  sim- 
ililiide,  whieli  similitude  lie  culled  iileu.  No  dunht,  Plato 
often  means  by  ulea  somctliingclso;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
flensoa  in  which  iio  uses  the  term.  This  idea,  with  the  purl- 
patetJcs,  becomes  jn  scnsibles  the  phHtibisin,  in  intclli^jhles 
tliu  intolligilile  species.  Tlie  intelliyiblo  species  was  .isHumod 
AS  Boinetlunj;;  mediating  between  the  suiil  and  the  inteltigiltle 
Xibject.  But  tlioiigli  tlicy  asserted  it  as  a  medium,  thev 
jaever  made  it  tlie  object  cognized.  In  their  hmguago,  it 
was  the  ohjectum  qun,  not  the  ohjectum,  quo-l';  and  St. 
Thomas  teacties  expressly  that  the  mind  does  not  terminate 
in  the  species,  but  nttuins  tlie  intelii^fible  object  itself.  la 
the  article  entitled  An  Ofd  Quarrel*  we  showed  that  what 
the  ficliolastics  probably  had  in  mind  when  tiicy  spoke  of  the 
intelligible  epeatea,  is  adequately  expressed  by  what  wo, 
.after  the  analogy  of  extetnal  vision,  call  the  light,  which 
illuminates  at  once  the  subject  and  nbject,  and  nindurs  the 
•one  cognitive  and  the  other  cognizable.  Tliia  light  is  not 
furnished  by  the  mind,  but  by  bctn<!|  itself  light,  and  the 
«ource  of  all  light,  present  in  every  laet  of  knowledge  in 
the  crcntive  act. 

The  Scottish  school  has  made  away  with  the  phantasms, 
And  proved  that,  in  what  our  author  calls  sense- perception, 
we  perceive  not  a  phantasm,  but  the  real  oxtbrnal  object 
itself;  but  in  the  intelligible  or  sniJcrsensible  world,  this 
direct  apprehension  of  the  object  Dr.  Porter  appears  not  to 
admit.  He  coiiBciotisly  or  unconsciously  interjwses  a  rnun- 
dtia  loyicus  between  the  mind  and  the  tnundas  physicua. 
The  cutegories  are  with  him  abstract  relations,  and  logic  is  a 
mere  formal  sdcnce.  This  is  evident  from  Part  III.,  in 
which  he  treats  of  what  he  calls  "  thought-knowledge."  But 
the  categories  are  not  abstract  forms  of  thouglit,  but  real 
rahitions  of  tilings;  logic  is  founded  in  the  principle  aud 
constitution  of  tilings,  not  simply  iu  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  Its  type  and  origin  are  in  being 
itself,  in  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  Tiie  creative  act  is  the 
cupula  of  every  strictly  logical  judgment  The  Creator  is 
logic,  the  Hj-tK,  or,  as  Plato  would  say,  logic  in  itself,  and 
therefore  all  Uia  works  of  God  are  strictly  logical,  aud  form, 
mediants  luB  creative  act,  a  dialectic  wliole  with  himself. 

•Ante,  p.  Sas. 
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Wlintcvcr  docs  not  conform  to  the  tmth  and  order  of  thinss 
is  illotrical,  a  sophism;  and  every  sophism  sins  against  tno 
essence  of  God,  as  well  as  against  the  constitution  of  tho 
human  mind.  Psycholo^'sm  is  a  huge  sophism;  for  it 
assumes  that  tlio  soul  is  Ix^ing,  and  can  exist  and  act  inde- 
pendently when  it  is  only  a  created,  dej)endent  existcneo; 
that  it  is  God,  when  it  is  only  man.  Satan  was  tlio  first 
psychologist  we  read  of.  Ontologism  is  also  a  sophism  of 
very  much  the  same  sort.  Psychologism  asserts  that  man  is 
God  ;  ontologism  asserts  tliat  God  is  man.  This  is  all  the 
difference  between  them,  and  they  terminate  at  the  sanio 
^oint.  Existences  caimot  be  logiciilly  dednced  from  being, 
ecnuse  lacing,  sutticing  for  itself,  caimot  bo  constrained  to 
create  either  bv  extrinsic  or  by  intrinsic  necessity.  Exist- 
ences are  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
beinor,  bnt  are  contingent,  and  dependent  on  the  free-will  of 
the  Creator.  God  csnuiot  Ik5  concluded  by  induction  from 
psychological  facts;  for  the  universsd  cannot  be  concluded 
ii*om  the  particular,  nor  the  necessary  from  the  contingent. 
Both  the  ontological  prijnnm  and  the  psj'chological  must 
be  given  intuitively  anci  in  their  real  synthesis,  or  no  scienoe 
of  either  is  i)ossible.  The  mind  nnist  take  its  starting-point 
and  principle  of  science  from  neither  separately,  but  from 
the  real  synthesis  of  the  two,  as  in  the  ideal  formula.  The 
attempt  to  construct  an  exclusively  ontolojncal  or  an  exclu- 
sively psychologiciil  science  is  as  absurd  and  as  sophistical  aa 
the  attempt  to  express  a  judgment  without  the  copula,  or  te 
construct  a  syllogism  without  the  middle  tenn.  The  real 
copula  of  the  judgment,  the  real  mediuB  terminus  that 
unites  tlio  two  extremes  of  the  syllogism,  is  the  creative  act 
of  IkjIuo^. 

All  Scntile  philosophy  failed,  because  it  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  creative  act.  Outside  of  Judaism,  the  tradition  of 
creation  was  lost  in  the  ancient  world.  In  vain  will  yea 
seek  a  recognition  of  it  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  in  any  of 
tiie  old  Gentile  philosophei's.  In  its  place  you  tind  only 
emanation,  generation,  or  formation.  The  error  of  the 
Gentiles  reappeai*s  in  our  modern  philosophers,  who— since 
Descartes  detached  pin'losopliy  from  theology,  of  which  it  is 
simply  the  nitionul  element — are  endeavoring  to  construct 
science  and  the  sciences  without  the  cmative  act,  and  if  the^ 
ci^cape  pantheism  or  atheism,  it  is  by  the  strength  of  tlieir 
faith  in  revelation,  not  by  the  foixni  of  their  logic  Dr. 
Porter  really  attempts  to  construct  the  philosophy  ef  tlie 
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hiiTnan  intellect,  unconsciously  certiinly,  on  purely  atheistic 
or  nihilistic  principles ;  that  is,  withont  any  principles  at  all. 
He,  of  course,  believes  in  God,  believes  that  God  made  the 
world  ;  but  most  likely  he  believes  he  made  it  as  the  watch- 
maker makes  a  watch,  so  thjit  when  wound  up  and  started  it 
will  go  of  itself — till  it  nins  down.  This  is  a  very  wide- 
spread error,  and  an  error  that  originates  with  so-called  phi- 
losopliers,  not  with  the  people.  Hence  we  find  scientific 
men  in  laro:e  numbers  who  look  upon  the  world  God  has 
made  as  a  huge  machine;  and  now  that  it  is  made,  as  inde- 
pendent of  liim,  (yipable  of  going  aliead  on  its  own  hook, 
and  even  able  to  bind  him  by  its  laws,  and  deprive  him  of 
his  fi'cedom  of  action,  as  if  it  were  or  could  be  any  thing  but 
what  he  at  each  moment  makes  it.  lie  ought,  as  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  to  undersUmd  that  tliei*ecan  l)o  nescience  with- 
out the  etticacious  presence  of  God,  who  created  the  soul, 
and  none  without  his  presence  creating  it  now,  and  bj'  his 
liijrlit  renderinor  it  fntellij^ent.  To  construct  science  without 
God  in  his  creative  act  as  the  principle,  is  to  begin  in 
sophism  and  end  in  nihilism. 

We  need  hardly  say  that,  in  asserting  the  divine  judg- 
ment or  ideal  formula  as  the  principle  of  all  science,  and  as 
the  necessary  and  apodictic  element  of  every  fact  of  knowl- 
edge, we  do  not  pretend  that  the  mind  is  able  in  the  first 
moment  of  intellectual  life  to  Siiy  to  itself,  or  to  others,  God 
creates  existences.  This  i;^  the  I'eal  formula  which  expresses 
in  principle  the  entire  real  order,  but  it  is  the  formula  to 
which  the  principles  given  in  intuition  are  reduced  by 
reflection.  There  aro  a  large  number  of  minds,  and  among 
them  our  illustrious  Vale  Professor  of  Mond  Philosophvand 
Metiijiliysics,  who  do  not  recognize  the  identity  of  being 
with  God,  or  are  aware  that  the  intuition  is  of  that  which  is 
GckI.  a  still  larger  number  do  not  distinguish  the  so-called 
uecessjiry  ideas  from  the  contingent  objects  of  experienco 
cognizable  only  by  them,  and  very  few,  even  among  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  ever  identify  these  ideas — the  neces- 
sary, the  univei'sal,  the  eternal,  and  the  immutable — with 
real  being,  or  reflect  that  they  cannot  subsist  as  abstractions, 
and  that  the  univers;il,  the  eternal,  the  inunutable,  the 
necessiiry,  of  which  we  have  intnition  in  all  our  mental  acts, 
is  and  must  be  real,  necessiiry,  nnivei*sal,  eternal,  and  immut- 
able being,  that  is  to  sjiy,  God  himself.  Few  reflect  far 
en<»ugh  to  ]Xireeive  that  in  intuition  the  object  is  real  l)eing; 
and  the  number  of  men  who  distinctly  recognize  all  the 
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terms  of  the  formula  in  their  real  relation  is  a  very  small 
minority,  and  every  day  growing  smaller. 

]3ut  the  intuition  is  nut,  as  Dr.  Porter  supposes,  of  ideas 
which  lie  latent  or  dormant  in  the  mind  till  occiision  wakes 
them  up  and  calls  them  into  action  ;  hut  they  are  the  first 
principles,  or  rather  the  principles  fi*om  which  the  mind 
proceeds  in  all  its  intellectual  acts.  They  ai*e  intuitively 
atlirmed  to  the  mind  in  the  creative  act,  and  are  ever  pro:^ 
•cut  and  operative ;  but  we  l>e(x>me  aware  of  them,  distin- 
guish them,  and  what  they  imply  or  connote,  only  by  refloo- 
tion,  by  contemplating  them  as  they  are  held  up  before  the 
mind,  or  sensibly  re))resented  to  it,  in  language.  Though 
the  formula  is  ideally  tha prhnujn  v/ulo8op/iwu?/t^  we  attiiin 
to  it,  or  are  niastei's  of  wnat  is  really  presented  in  intuition, 
and  are  able  to  Siiy,  being  is  God,  and  God  creates  exist- 
ences, only  at  the  end  of  philosophy,  or  as  its  last  and  high- 
est achievement. 

The  principles  arc  given  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  are  present  to  it  from  its  birth,  or,  if  you  will, 
from  the  tii*st  instant  of  its  conccntion  ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  what  Descartes  and  othei*s  have  called  innate  uleas. 
Descartes  never  undei'stood  by  i/lca  the  intelligible  object 
itself,  but  a  cerUiin  menUd  representation  of  it.  The  idea 
was  held  to  be  rather  the  image  of  the  thing  than  the  tiling 
itself.  It  was  a  tertiiua  quid  somewhere  between  real  and 
unreal,  and  was  reicarded  as  the  medium  throuj^h  which  the 
mind  attained  to  the  object.  In  thissense  we  recognize  no 
ideas.  In  the  fact  of  knowledge,  what  we  know  is  the 
object  itself,  not  its  mental  representation.  We  take  idea 
or  the  ideal  in  the  objective  sense,  and  understand  by  it  the 
immediate  and  the  necessary,  permanent,  immutable  object 
of  intuition,  and  it  is  identical  with  what  we  have  cidled  the 
priiiiuin  phUosophicaia^  or  divine  judgment,  which  pre- 
cedes the  mind's  own  activity.  Hence  we  Cidl  that  judg- 
ment the  '*  ideal  formula."  With  this  view  of  idea  or  the 
ideal,  analogous,  at  least,  to  one  of  the  senses  of  Plato,  from 
whom  we  have  the  word,  it  is  evident  that  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  which  w;is  afterward  changed  to 
that  of  innate  faculties,  cannot  find  in  us  an  advocate. 

The  formula  is  ideal  and  apodictic,  but  it  is  notthe  entire 
object  of  the  cognitive  act.  It  is  that  which  precedes  and 
renders  possible  experience,  or  what  Kant  calls  synthetic 
judgments  a  jxti^ierLorL  We  have  said  the  soul  c;m  know 
only  as  she  exists,  and  that  whatever  object  she  depends  on 
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for  her  existence  must  she  depend  on  for  her  acts,  and  it 
^enters  into  all  her  thoughts  or  facts  of  knowledge.  The 
6onl  depends  for  existence  on  God,  on  humanity  and  nature. 
In  tlie  fonnulii,  we  liaveoni)'  the  ideal  princinfoof  man  and 
nature,  and  tliercfore  the  ideal  formula,  wliile  it  furnishes 
the  principle  and  light  which  render  knowledge  possible, 
does  not  supersede  experience,  or  actual  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  exercise  of  the  soul  and  her  faculties.  Here  the  soul 
proceeds  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  by  observation  and 
induction,  or  deduction,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  inductive  sciences,  nor 
question  their  utility ;  we  only  maintain  that  they  are  not 
ficiences  till  carried  up  to  tlie  principles  of  all  real  science 
presented  to  the  mind  in  intuition.  Induction  is  proper  in 
constructing  the  physical  sciences,  though  frequently 
improperly  applied  ;  but  it  is  inapplicable,  as  Lord  ]3aeon 
held,  in  the  construction  of  philosophy  ;  for  inthat  wennist 
stiirt  from  the  ideal  formula,  and  study  things  in  their  priu- 
<;iplcs  and  in  their  real  synthesis. 

We  have  got  through  only  the  author's  Introduction,  yet 
that  has  brought  up  nearly  all  the  salient  points  of  his  entire 
Tolume.  Here  we  might  stop,  and  assuredly  should  stop,  if 
we  had  no  higher  object  in  view  than  to  criticise  its  autlior, 
•or  simply  to  refute  his  psychologiciil  method.  We  believe 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  arresting  the  atheistical  or  pan- 
theistical tendency  of  the  age,  and  of  bringing  the  mind 
hack  to  truth  and  the  logic  of  things,  is  to  set  forth  and  vin- 
dicate sound  philosophy,  the  philosophy  which  in  substance 
hiis  always  been  preserved  in  the  Christian  church.  To  use 
up  an  author  or  to  denounce  a  false  system  is  a  small*  affair. 
The  only  soli<i  refuUition  of  error  is  In  presenting  the  truth 
it  impugns.  As  there  are  several  questions  of  importinco 
raised  by  the  author  on  which  we  have  hardly  touched,  wo 
propose  to  return  to  the  book  and  consider  them  at  our 
•earliest  couveuienco. 


AJITICLE  n. 

In  returning  to  consider  this  elaborate  volume  more  in 
detail,  we  would  remark  that  its  author  has  designed  it  as  a 
text-book  for  college  students  in  the  class  of  philosoi>hy,  and 
has  proceeded,  in  writing,  on  the  presumption  that  they  for 
whom  he  writes  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  oi  the 
subject      Hence  his  pages  are  filled  with  matters  which 
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those  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in  the  science  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  phi- 
losophy,  properly  so-called,  are  already  masters  of,  and  whicb 
they  cjinnot  even  read  without  groat  weariness  of  the  body^ 
ancl  do  not  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  read  at  all.  Tliev 
feel  that  to  be  able  to  understand  the  author,  it  is  enough 
to  consult  his  principles  and  method,  and  his  definitions  of 
tlie  several  topics  he  takes  up  and  discusses.  They  have- 
neither  the  patience  to  read  carofullj' through  a  huge  volume 
which  is,  nine-tenths  of  it,  filled  with  what  is  fortliem  mere 
baby-talk.  But  the  author  does  not,  in  composing  his  work, 
begin  by  stating  and  defim'ng  his'thescs,  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  elucidate  and  prove  them  ;  but  attempts  to  begia 
where  he  supposes  the  infant  1>egins,  and  proceeds  as  a. 
learner,  not  as  a  master.  Consequently,  we  are  compelled 
to  read  his  l>ook  from  the  beginning  to  the  cud,  or  not  be 
sure  of  his  doctrine  on  any  one  point. 

It  is  true,  the  author  sometimes  attempts  definitions,  but 
they  are  seldon)  scientific,  rarely  embrace  his  whole  thesis, 
and  nothing  else,  and  are  pretty  surc  to  mislead  the  unfor- 
tunate reviewer  who  rclies  on  them.  lie  seldom  abides  by 
his  own  definitions.  In  one  place  he  defines  consciousncss- 
a  power,  and  in  another  he  makes  it  an  act.  Sense-percep- 
tion is  defined  to  be  the  power  by  which  the  intellect  gains 
the  knowledge  of  material  objects;  then  wc  are  told  that 
the  object  perceived  is  not  the  material  existence,  but  "a 
loint  product  of  the  material  agent  and  the  sentient  organ- 
ism," a))sychical  transcript  of  the  material  object;  while  in 
anotlier  part  of  his  work  we  find  him  denyingthat  what  the 
mind  ))erceives  is  such  transcript,  and  rofuting,  by  plain  and 
solid  reasons,  those  who  maintain  that  it  is.  A  roally  scien- 
tific definition  is  a  definition  per  (/emus  ei  per  differentiam^ 
Dr.  Porter  sometimes  gives  tlie  genus  and  forgets  the  dif- 
ferentia^ and  sometimes  gives  tlie  differentia  without  giving 
the  (/enus,  .  He  also  adopts  a  terminology  in  many  res|>ects 
not  familiar  to  us,  though  It  may  be  to  others,  without  the 
necessary  explanation  of  the  terms  he  uses ;  and  even  when 
the  terms  lie  uses  are  such  as  we  are  familiar  with,  they  are 
used  in  a  sense  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  We  can- 
not tolerate  subject-ohject^  for  subject  and  object  are  distinct, 
and  stand  the  one  over  against  the  other.  The  subject  in 
thought  is  never  the  object,  and  the  object  is  never 
the  subject.  Grammar  teaches  so  much.  Objcctrobject 
iBays    no    more   than    simply    object.       Every    object    is 
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object,  and  no  object  is  more  or  less  than  object.  Tlie 
object  is  always  real;  for  it  is  causjitivc,  since  in  tlio  act 
of  thought  it  resists  the  subject,  and  becomes  a  counter- 
pressure.  We  dislike  percepts  and  concepts;  for  they  are 
intended  to  imply  that  they  exist,  as  it  were,  independent 
of  the  subject  and  the  object,  and  that  the  product  of  sub- 
ject and  object  may  itself  be  object.  We  protest  earnestly, 
in  the  name  both  of  philolog}'  and  philosophy,  a<^ninst  call- 
ing existences,  which  are  nothing  except  by  the  creative  act 
of  God,  heinysy  and  still  more  earnestly  against  so  calling 
the  products  of  second  or  third  causes.  This  might  pas» 
with  the  Gentiles,  who  substituted  generation  for  creationy 
but  is  inexcusable  in  a  Christian  philosopher.  Wo  know 
the  schoolmen  did  so,  but  they  are  not  to  be  commended  for 
it.  They  speak  of  evs  simpliciter^  ens  secundum  quidy 
ens  reah^  ana  ens possibUe,  and  even  of  ens  rationis,  as  if 
being,  the  creations  of  beins^,  mentid  abstractions,  and  the 
oreations  of  fancy  and  imagination  could  be  all  of  the  same 
genus  or  placed  in  the  same  category  !  There  is  a  philoso- 
phy in  language  which  can  never  be  disregarded  without 
more  or  less  injury  to  the  philosophy  of  things. 

The  professor's  method  and  terminology  render  his  work 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  undei*stood  witliont  as  much  study 
as  would  be  necessary  to  construct  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  without  it;  and  therefore  if  we  should  happen 
at  times  to  miss  his  meaning,  he  must  blame  himself.  He 
is  far  more  intent  on  explaining  the  processes  of  the  mind 
in  knowing  than  on  setting  forth  what  it  knows.     These 

}>roce8ses  have  no  interest  for  us;  for  they  really  throw  no 
iffht  on  the  power  or  fact  of  knowledge.  We  want  to  know 
wnat  the  author  means  by  philosophy,  and  what  is  its  value, 
and  we  therefore  want  him  to  speak  as  the  professor,  not  a» 
the  pupil.  We  have  no  disposition  to  waste  our  time  and 
weary  the  flesh,  oven,  in  reading  the  mass  of  stuff  which  he 
writes  and  which  tolls  us  nothing  we  want  to  know.  But 
enough  of  this. 

The  professor  divides,  not  very  scientifically,  his  work 
into  four  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  rresentiition  and  Prescnt- 
ative  Knowledge ;  Part  II.,  of  Representation  and  Repi'e- 
sentative  Knowledge;  Part  III.,  of  Thinking  and  Thought- 
Knowledge  ;  and  Part  IV.,  of  Intuition  and  Intuitive 
Knowledge.  lie  says,  p.  77,  "  The  leading  faculties  of  the 
intellect  are  three:  the  presentative  or  observinnj  faculty, 
4J10  representative  or  creative  faculty,  and  the  thnikijig  or 
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generalizing  facnlty.  More  briefly,  the  facnlty  of  expe- 
rience, the  faculty  of  repi-esenfeition,  and  the  faculty  of  intel- 
ligence." But  experience  is  not  a  faculty ;  it  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  and  a  source  of  intelli- 
gence. Intelligence,  as  a  faculty,  is  the  intellect  itself;  as  a 
fact,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  ex|)erienco,  which  is  improp- 
erly restricted  by  some  psychologists  of  the  inductive  sort  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  external  world  through  the  senses,  but 
extends  to  all  acquired  knowledge,  whatever  the  faculty 
exercised  in  acquiring  it  or  the  object  perceived.  The  real 
distinction  is  not  between  experience  or  empirical  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence,  but  l)etwcen  empirical  knowledge  or 
experience  and  the  ideal  principles  which  are  given  intni- 
tively  by  the  Creator,  and  neither  acquired  nor  devel- 
oped by  the  soul's  own  action.  Distinctions  should  be  real, 
not  arbitrary  or  abstnict. 

We  ai-e  able  to  know  objects  of  various  kinds  and  sorts, 
but  the  knowing  is  always  the  same  fact,  and  by  the  same 
cognitive  faculty,  whatever  the  object  known,  the  order  ta 
which  it  belongs,  or  the  means  and  conditions  of  its  cogni- 
tion. The  learned  professor's  division,  making  four  sorts  of 
knowledge,  since  he  makes  intuition  empiricii),  or  an  act  of 
the  soul,  appeal's  to  us,  therefore,  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. All  knowledge  or  actual  knowing  is  presentative,  and 
is  in  all  cases  by  direct  coutomphition  of  the  object  in  the 
light  of  ideal  intuition.  Demonstration  only  strips  the 
ol)j(?c't  of  its  envelopes,  removes  the  prohihentia^  and  pre- 
sents it  to  direct  contemplation.  In  the  longest  chain  of 
reasoning,  each  link  is,  in  the  empirie^d  sense,  intuitively 
apprehended.  The  apprehension  is  always  imniediate,  and 
the  several  mental  processes  serve  only  to  bring  the  subject 
and  object  together,  face  to  face.  These  processes,  however 
named  or  whatever  their  character,  never  extend  the  matter 
of  knowledge  be3'ond  the  objects  presented. 

The  presentative  facult}'  the  author  subdivides  into  con- 
sciousness and  sense-perception.  But  consciousness  is  not  a 
presentative  faculty,  iior  a  facnlty,  nor  a  subdivision  of  a 
faculty  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  i*ecognition  of  the  soul,  as 
reileeted  from  the  object,  of  herself  as  snl)ject  At  most,  it 
simply  presents  the  ::ubjoct  of  the  thought.  Sense-percep- 
tion presents  only  material  or  sensible  objects.  The  profes- 
sor's doctrine  is  then  that  of  Locke,  wlio  derives  all  our 
idciis  from  sensation  and  retiection,  and  confines  all  our 
knowledge  to  sensibles  with  the  soul   and  her  operations. 
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Reflection  only  operates  on  the  sense-perceptions  withont 
extcndin<r  tlio  matter  of  knowledfre  beyond  tliem.  Tin's  is 
pure  scnsism,  which  wo  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  held 
by  an  eminent  professor  in  Yale  Collefj^e.  Does  Dr.  Porter 
know  his  doctrine  is  sensism,  and  therefore  materijilistic? 
He  says,  thonojh  not  truly,  we  apprehend  the  soul  in  con- 
sciousness as  a  spiritual  being,  but  is  the  soul  the  only  non- 
sensible  he  means  to  assert  ? 

But,  Jis  we  showed  in  our  former  article,  the  soul  recog- 
nizes hei'self  only  as  subject,  and  thercfore  only  as  the  cor- 
relative object.  She  knows  her  own  operations  only  in  the 
same  correlation.  Take  away  the  object  and  you  lose  the 
subject  or  fact  of  consciousness.  This,  we  fear,  the  profes- 
sor does,  lie  defines,  p.  131,  sense-perception  to  be '•an 
act  of  objective  knowledge,  in  which  the  soul  knows  and 
only  knows  ;"  but  adds,  *'  if  the  soul  knows,  it  knows  some 
being  as  its  object.  But  what  being  does  it  affirm  ?  We 
answer.  The  being  which  is  the  joint  product  of  the  material 

agent  and  the  sentient    organism In  perception 

proper  we  do  not  know  the  excitant  apart,  nor  do  we  know 
the  organism  apart,  only  the  result  of  their  joint  action. 
This  we  know  as  an  object,  with  which  the  mind  is  con- 
fronted both  as  a  sentient  and  as  a  percipient."  But  as 
there  can  be  no  thought  without  the  conjunction  of  the  intel- 
lective subject  and  tlie  intelligible  object,  if  the  mind  does 
not  apprehend  the  material  object  itself,  there  can  be  no 
such  joint  pro<luct  as  pretended,  and,  consequently,  no 
object  at  all.  The  object  then  vanishes,  and  leaves  only  the 
subject,  which  is,  we  need  not  say,  pure  idealism.  As  the 
subject  is  the  correlative  of  object,  and  recognizes  itself 
only  in  thinking  the  object,  if  the  object  vanishes,  the  sub- 
ject, too,  must  vanish,  and  leave  behind  it  only  the  senaor 
tion  tran^formee  of  Condillac  But  as  sensation,  however 
transformed,  is  still  sensation,  and  as  sensations  are  incapa- 
ble of  standing  alone,  or  of  subsisting  without  the  subject, 
the  sensations  themselves  must  go,  and  nihilism  alone 
remains — the  result  to  which  all  psychologisms  and  ontolo- 

fisms  are  necessiirily  tending,  and  in  which  Sir  William 
lamilton  sjiys  all  pliilosophy  necessarily  ends,  if  we  may 
trust  a  passage  which  we  Siiw  quoted  from  him  not  long 
since  in  The  New  Eutjlander^  by  a  Princeton  professor,  in 
a  striking  article  on  The  Prenent  State  of  Phlloffophi/^  in 
which  the  writer  has  well  stated  the  problem  presenteii,  but 
which  he  neither  solves  nor  attempts  to  solve  ;  a  problem^ 
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the  iotiitMMi  of  wliicb  m  in  the  ideal  formiila,  or  the  icalm^ 
tlieud  of  priDcipies  of  tilings  and  of  icienee,  of  wiuefa  be 
ieema  never  to  Lave  Iieard« 

Tlie  profettor  dnwft  a  proper  distinction  between  eenan- 
tioTi  ad  feeling  and  6en«ation  as  perception,  bat  we  cannot 
aiTTf-e  with  liiin  that  ficnsation  as  feeling  is  an  affection  of 
the  donL  Those  p^yciio-phv^iolci^ers  make  a  ^rcat  mistake 
who  call  the  IxxJy  ^-Tlie  IJooi*  i  Ii%'e  in."  Tlie  onion  of 
tool  and  liodr  id  too  intimate  for  tliaL  We  are  not  gonL  as 
dii^tingnii^hed  from  the  lx>dy,  nor  are  we  Ijodv,  as  distin- 
^i.%hed  from  the  8onl ;  hut  we  are  the  onion  of  the  two.  A 
General  Cooncil  defines  the  sool  to  lie  funna  cm^porin^ 
the  infonninfc  and  aniinatin*^  principle  of  the  body.  Yet 
tliere  is  a  distinction  between  them.  We  can  pre«Jicate  of 
tlie  one  things  which  we  csinnot  of  the  otlier.  There  is, 
indeed^  no  sensation  withoot  thoughts  or  an  act  of  the  sonl ; 
bot  the  sensation  itself,  as  distin^rnished  from  the  percep- 
tion, is  felt,  not  merely  localized,  in  the  body,  not  in  the 
s^ioL  When  we  feel  the  twinges  of  the  goot^  we  feel  thcni, 
not  in  our  sool,  but  in  oor  toe.  We  must  distinguish  two 
clai^nes  of  affections,  frec|uently  confounded  ;  tlie  one  sensi- 
ble, of  the  IkmIv,  the  other  spiritual,  of  tlie  eoul.  The  sensible 
affe<;tions  or  emotions,  such  as  joy  and  gncf,  sorrow  and 
delight,  i>ain  and  pleasure,  arc  of  the  Ixxly  animated  and 
iuformeci  bv  the  soul.  Thev  indeed  imit«ite  in  the  sensible 
order  the  affections  of  the  soul,  but  liave  in  themselves  no 
moral  character.  Hence,  the  masters  of  spiritual  life  make 
no  account  of  what  is  called  seiLsIbie  devotion,  and  see  in  it 
nothing  meritorious,  and  no  reason  why  the  soul,  in  its 
itinerary  to  God,  should  seek  it.  But  very  different  is  the 
other  class,  often  called  by  the  same  name,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  sensible  emotion.  This  dif- 
ference is  at  once  understood  bv  all  who  have  learned  to 
distinguish  between  tlie  love  of  the  senses  and  the  love  of 
the  soul,  the  love  Plato  meant  when  he  represented  the 
Miul,  in  his  fine  pocticiil  way,  as  having  two  wings,  intelli- 

{fence  and  love,  on  which  it  soare  to  the  empyrean.  This 
ovc,  in  one  degi'ee,  is  chivalric  love,  which  the  knight  cher- 
\ri\wA  for  his  mistress  whom  he  worships  as  a  disUmt  star; 
in  a  higher  degree,  it  is  heroic  love,  a  love  that  braves  all 
dangers  for  the  beloved,  whether  friend  or  country ;  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  and  informed  by  grace,  it  is  charity  or 
saintly  love,  with  whieli  the  saint  burns  and  is  consumed  as 
he  contemplates  the  Beauty  of  lloiiness,  or  "  the  First  Good 
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:and  the  First  Fair."  Tin's  is  not  sensible  love,  and  its  glory- 
is  in  stniggling  against  the  seductions  of  the  senses,  or  the 
flesli,  and  by  tlio  grace  of  God  winning  the  victory  over 
them,  and  coming  off  conqueror  through  him  who  hath 
loved  us  and  given  his  life  for  us. 

The  professor  has  entered  largely  into  the  physiology  of 
the  senses,  and  the  joint  action  of  the  soul  in  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  and  the  process  of  the  mind  in  fonningwhat  he 
csi\h percepts ;  but  as  all  he  saj'S  under  these  heads,  whether 
true  or  not  true,  throws  no  light  on  the  intellectual  act 
itself,  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  his  Part  II.,  Kepre- 
sentiition  and  Representative  Knowledge. 

"Representation  or  the  representative  power,"  the  author 
says,  p.  248,  "may  be  defined  in  general  [that  is,  t/te  ge7ius] 
the  power  to  recall,  represent,  and  reknow  objects  which 
have  been  previously  known  or  experienced  in  the  soul. 
More  briefly,  it  is  the  power  to  represent  objects  previously 
presented  to  the  mind."  Clearly,  then,  representation  adds 
nothing  to  the  matter  previously  presented  by  the  presenta- 
tive  power.  But  the  author  continues:  "It  is  obvious  that, 
in  every  act  of  tliis  power,  the  objects  of  the  mind's  cogni- 
tion are  furnished  by  the  mind  itself,  being  produceu  or 
ci-eated  a  second  time  by  the  mind's  own  enei^y,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  mind's  own  inspection.  It  follows  that  repre- 
sentation, in  its  very  essence,  is  a  creative  or  self-acting 
power." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  is  obvious  to  us.  The  definition 
of  representation  given  by  the  author  makes  it  what,  in  the 
language  of  mortjils,  is  csilled  memory ;  and  we  have  never 
learned  that  memory  is  a  creative  power,  or  that  in  memory 
the  mind  creates  the  objects  it  remembers.  To  recall  or  to 
reknow  is  not  to  create.  Even  that  the  soul  is  6elf-active — 
that  is,  capable  of  acting  from  itself  alone — is  by  no  means 
•  obvious ;  nay,  is  impossible,  unless  we  tiike  the  soul  to  l)e 
the  fir«*t  cause,  instead  of  merely  a  second  cause;  and,  even 
if  it  were  self-active,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  creates. 
God  is  self-active  because  self-existent,  or  being  in  its  pleni- 
tude ;  but  he  is  not  necessarily  a  creator.  He  has  infinite 
scope  for  his  infinite  activity  in  himself,  and  he  is  free  to 
create  or  not  to  create  as  he  pleases.  That  the  mind  does 
not  in  memory  create  the  objects  remembered,  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  facts  remembered  are,  as  the  author 
himself  admits,  facts  or  objects  previously  known  or  ex|)eri- 
•cnced.     The  fact  of  memory,  or  the  fact  remembered,  is  the 
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flame  fact  that  was  known  in  presentation,  accompanied  bjr 
tlio  rcco«niition  of  it  as  an  object  nreTionslj  present  and 
known,  and  not  now  known  for  tiie  iirst  time.  There  is  no 
creation  a  second  time  any  more  than  there  was  the  first 
tiinc^  or  wlien  tlie  object  was  presented. 

Tlie  professor  says,  p.  251,  **The  objects  of  the  represent- 
ative power  are  ....  mental  objects.  They  arc  not 
rtfd  tJnntjs^  nor  real  percepts,  bnt  the  inind^s  own  creations 
after  real  things.  They  are  spiritual  or  ]>sychical,  not  mate- 
rial, entities ;  bnt,  in  many  cases,  they  concern  material 
beings,  bcin^  psychical  transcripts  of  them,  believed  to  be 
real  or  possible.  Does  he  mean  tliis  as  a  tme  description 
of  the  facts  of  memory  t  Proliably  not.  Tlien  his  defini- 
tion needs  amending,  for  it  does  not  inclode  all  tliat  lie 
means  by  representation.  His  definition  includes  only 
memory;  but  his  description  includes,  besides  memory, 
refieetion,  fancy,  and  imagination,  things  which  have  nothing 
m  common  except  the  fact  that  the  mind  operates  in  them 
ail  on  matters  which  have  been  previously  presented. 
Keflection  and  memory  are  in  no  sense  creative  faculties; 
fancy  and  imagination  are  sometimes  so  called,  but  even 
tliey  do  not  create  their  own  objects.  Reflection  is  the 
mind  operating  on  the  ideal  principles  re-presented  ia 
language,  and,  in  their  light,  on  the  facts  of  experience  in 
tlicir  synthetic  relations  with  them.  Memory  is  simply,  as 
a  faculty,  tlic  power  to  retain  and  to  re-present,  more  or  less 
completely  and  distinctly,  the  facts  of  experience.  Its 
objects  aiX3  those  facts  themselves,  not  a  mental  representa- 
tion or  tmiiscript  of  them.  The  author  confounds  re-pro- 
scnting  with  representation.  In  the  one,  the  object  pre- 
viously presented  is  re-presented,  or  presented  anew ;  in  the 
other,  the  object  itself  is  not  presented  for  more  elalx>rato 
consideration,  but  a  certain  mental  transcript,  image,  or 
resemblance  of  it,  vhi^h  is  the  product  of  the  mind  fancy- 
ing or  imagining,  •  t  is  never  its  object  in  correlation  with 
which  it  acts.  This  distinction  alone  upsets  the  author's 
whole  theory  of  science,  or  WissenachafiaUhrey  and  renders 
worse  than  useless  more  than  nine-tenths  of  his  volume. 
His  whole  theory  is  vitiated  by  confounding  representation, 
in  the  sense  of  showing  or  exhibiting  by  reseuiblance  or 
similitude,  with  the  etymological  sense,  that  of  re-presenting, 
and  in  taking  the  rcpresen tuition  as  the  object  of  tlie  soul 
in  the  intellejtU!il  act,  which  it  never  is.  ^Neither  reflection 
nor  memory  rcpixisents,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  the  objects- 
pi*eviously  presented ;  they  only  re-present  them. 
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In  point  of  fact,  wo  never  know  any  thing  by  mentaV 
representation  ;  for  wc  oJtlier  know  not  at  all,  or  we  know 
tlic  tliiiig  itSL-lf.  Keiiresuiitntioii  only  ruptncGs  tlic  pliantasins 
and  intelligibte  spccioe  o£  iho  solioolincn,  for  ever  made  away 
witli,  vro  liad  supposed,  by  tile  Scottisii  scliool  of  Reid  and 
Hamilton,  and  tlio  professor  liimBolf  lias  given  excellent 
rcHsone  for  not  accepting  them.  Phito.  indeed,  Hssorts  tJiat 
wc  know  by  similitude,  but  in  a  very  different  sense.  The 
idea  is  impressed  nn  nuktter  as  the  seal  on  wax,  and  tho 
impression  is  a  perfect  fac-Bimilo  of  the  idea ;  and  by  know- 
ing the  impression,  we  know  the  idea  impressed.  But  lie 
never  made  eilher  the  idea  or  tho  impress  of  it  on  matter  the 
prodnct  of  the  mhid  itself.  He  mates  either  always obji'c1> 
ive,  independent  of  the  mind,  and  apprehensible  by  it.  In 
other  words,  he  never  held  that  tlie  mind  creates  the  eimili- 
tnde  by  wbieh  it  knows,  but,  at  most,  only  that  by  obscrvar 
tion  the  mind  tinde  it.  Tiio  peripatetics  never,  again,  made 
their  phantasms  and  intelligiole  tpecies  mental  creations,  or 
repi-esented  them  as  fnmished  by  the  mind  from  its  own 
stock;  but  always  bold  them  to  be  independent  of  the  mind, 
and  furnialiod  to  it  as  the  means  of  apprehending  the  object, 
If  they  hud  referred  their  production  to  the  mind  itself, 
they  would  have  called  thespccios  inMlnctive,  not  intelU/fi- 
,  hie  species,  Tho  soul  has,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  representa- 
I  tion;  bnt  in  representing  its  correhitive  object,  it  is  not  the 
'  representation,  but  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  it 
attempts  to  represent.  The  product  of  the  mind  may  be  a 
repi-esentation,  but  the  olijeet  of  tho  mind  is  not.  In  all  the* 
imitative  arts,  as  poetry,  pamting,  sculpture,  the  artist  BtHBka 
to  represent,  but  operutes  always  in  view  of  that  reality  of 
wliicli  bo  pi-odni'os  tho  renrcsentation  or  resemblance. 

Tho  author  himaelf  distingnishcs  memory   from  repre- 

[  sentation,  though  tcrj  indistinctly.     "Representation,"  p. 

303,  "recalls,  memory  recognizes."     Hera  he  uses  repre- 

[  suntation  in  the  sense  of  rc-presunting;  for  what  is  recalled 

I   is  not  the  mental  representation  or  semblance,  but  the  object 

itself ;  BO,  reall ;■,  thei-o  is  no  representation  in  tho  case,  and 

the  professor  should  not  have  treated  memoiT  under  the 

I  Lead  of  representation.     "I  see  a  face,  and  I  slint  my  eyes 

'  Bnd  picture  it  to  myself."     This  is  not  an  act  of  reprcsenta- 

tioM,  but  of  memory.     There  is  a  re- presenting,  but  no  rep- 

pesonti'tion,  in  inomory;  for,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  not  repro- 

dneed  in  memory,  there  is  no  memory,  bnt  simply  fancy  or 

imuglDatiou.      The   objects  of  reflection   are    simply    the 


^^^^  imuglDatio 
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objects  originally  presented  with  only  this  diflFerence,  that, 
in  presentation,  tlie  fact  of  consciousness  is  ourself  as  subject 
knowing,  whereas  in  reflection  it  is  ourself  as  subject  reject- 
ing, and,  in  memory,  ourself  as  subject  romeml)cring. 

Taney  and  imagination  are,  in  a  loose  way,  called  creative 
faculties;  but  properly  creative  they  are  not     Creation  is 
production  of  substantial  existences  or  things  from  nothing; 
that  is,  without  any  materials,  by  the  sole  energy  of  the 
creator.     Fancy  and  imagination  can  operate  only  on  and 
wn'th    materials  which  have  been  or  are  presented  to  the 
mind.     Fancy  is  mimetic  and  simply  imiUites  imagination, 
as  through(mt  the  universe  the  Iov\er  imitates  the  higher,  as 
the  universe  copies  the  Crcntor,  or  seeks  to  aictualize  the 
type  in  the  divine  mind  ;  and  hence  St  Thomas  says,  Deus 
Minilitudo  est  omnium  rerum.     God  creates  all  things  after 
the  type  or  ideal  in  his  own  mind,  and Vrf^a  in  menie  divina 
nihil  eat  alixid  qaam  essentia  Dei.     Ilenex),  man  is  said  to 
be  made  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  ad  imagiiicfn 
et  shniUtudlnem  Dei^  though  he  is  not  the  image  of  God  ; 
for  that  is  the  Eternal  Word,  who,  St  Paul  tells  us,  is  "the 
brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  sub- 
stance," or  being.    (Ileh.  i.  3.)    Fancj'  is  mimetic,  and  plays 
with  sensations  and  sensibles;  but  though  it  combines  them 
in  its  own  way,  as  a  winged  horee,  the  objects  combined  are 
always  objects  of  experience.      Invagination  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  fancy,  and  operates  oil  and  with  objects  of  exper- 
ience, sensibles,  intelligibles,  and  the  ideal  principles  intui- 
tively given.     It  sweeps  through  the  whole  range  of  cre- 
ation, descends  to  hell,  and  rises  to  heaven;  but  its  objects 
are  always  those  which  have  been  presented  to  tlie  mind, 
which  it  can  only  arrange  and  combine  in  new  forms  of  its 
own.     Jhit  the  representations  it  produces  are  its  product^ 
not  its  object     In  producing  them,  the  mind  has  a  real 
object  as  its  correlate,  as  in  presentation.     Let  the  professor, 
then,  abandon   the  absurdity  which  runs  through  his  book 
that  a  mental  creation  or  representation  is  the  ouject  of  the 
soul  in  i)r(>ducing  it     The  object  of  the  soul  is  the  object 
whose  activity  joined  to  its  own  produces  it 

Take  the  artist  The  object  in  his  richest  and  sublimest 
productions  is  the  beautiful  which  he  sees,  which  is  his 
souTs  vision  and  his  soul's  love,  and  which  he  seeks  to 
express  on  canvjis,  in  a  statue,  a  temple,  an  oration,  a  poem, 
or  a  melody.  Tell  us  not,  as  so  many  aesthetic  writers  do, 
that  the  artist  projects  from  his  own  soul,  or  creates  the 
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beauty  which  he  straggles  to  express  in  his  work,  and  which 
lie  can  never  express  to  liis  satisfaction.  Tlie  ideal  infinitely 
transcends  the  expression.  The  sonl  contemplates  the  beau- 
tiful, but  does  not  create  it.  Tlie  beautiful,  as  Plato  some- 
where says,  "  is  the  splendor  of  the  Good."  It  is  the  splen- 
dor of  the  True  and  the  Good,  that  is,  of  God ;  though  Gio- 
berti,  in  his  Dd  Bdlo^  seems  to  divorce  it  from  the  ideal, 
and,  while  asserting  the  reality  of  the.  object,  would  appear 
to  resolve  the  beautiful  into  the  subjective  impression  on 
the  sensibility,  produced  by  the  apprehension  of  the  object, 
which  supposes  that  beauty  exists  only  for  sensible  exist- 
ences. It  is  as  real  as  God  himself,  and  as  objective  as  the 
ideal  formula.  It  is  the  divine  splendor,  inseparable  from 
the  divine  Being.  Every  thing  God  has  made  participates, 
in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  of  beauty,  because  it  partici- 
pates of  being ;  but  beauty  itself  in  its  infinity  is  only  in 
God  himself,  which  exceeds  all  the  power  of  men  and 
angels  to  represent.  The  artist,  by  the  noetic  power  of  the 
soul,  which,  if  a  true  artist,  he  possesses  in  a  higher  degree 
than  ordinary  men,  beholds,  contemplates,  and  loves  it.  It 
is,  as  we  have  just  slid,  the  vision  of  his  soul  and  the  object 
of  his  love.  lie  detects  it  in  creatures,  in  the  region  of 
fancy,  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  soul  itself,  and  adores  it  in 
the  ideal.  The  power  of  detecting  it  in  sensibles  is  fancj^; 
in  the  ideal,  is  imagination.  In  seeking  to  represent  it  or 
express  it  in  his  productions,  it  is  the  i*cal,  the  objective,  he 
seeks  to  express  or  embody.  .  He  may  form  in  his  mind  a 
representiition  of  it,  but  that  representation  is  not  the  object 
of  the  mind  in  either  fancy  or  imagiiuition,  nor  is  it  a  pure 
mental  representation,  not  only  because  it  is  formed  alter 
the  real,  but  because  it  is  formed  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  activity  of  the  real.* 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  that  all  that  Dr.  Porter 
says  of  the  faculty  of  Ronrcscutation  is,  when  not  confused  or 
false,  of  no  moment.     He  darkens  instead   of  elucidating 

♦Th«?  artist  onirht  always  to  be  highly  monil  and  devout,  but  whether 
80  or  not  depends  on  the  motive  with  which  he  acts,  or  purpose  for 
which  he  seeks  to  embody  the  Injauty  he  sees.  The  relalion  of  tcsthelics 
to  ethics,  of  art  to  religion  Is  easily  understood.  Art  is  not,  >is  s-omo 
Germans  would  persuade  us,  religion,  nor  is  the  culture  of  art  true  relig- 
ious worship.  An  may  be  licentious,  and  is,  when  it  emlxxlies  tnjjy  the 
sensual  passions  and  affections  of  our  nature,  and  the  nion*  so  in  propor- 
tion to  I  lie  exquisite  touch  and  skill  in  the  execution.  In  no  case  can  tho 
brilliancy  and  pei*fection  of  the  execution  alone  for  the  moral  defoimity 
of  tlic  object  represented.    Art  wMdi  appeals  simply  to  the  senses,  una 
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Ills  snhjcct.    We  pass  on,  therefore,  to   liis  Part  III.,  on 
Thinking  and  Thought-Knowledge. 

The  uientiu  opcnitions  treated  by  the  antlior  nnder  the 
Jicad  of  thinking  and  Tliought-knowledge,  are  tliose  which 
Locke  calls  by  the  gencml  name  of  reflection,  and  are  con- 
ception, abstraction,  or  generalization,  judgment,  reasoning, 
deductive  and  inductive,  and  scientiKc  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment. They  are  not  faculties,  but  openitions  of  the  mind. 
The  proper  English  name  for  the  faculty  on  which  tliey 
depend,  so  far  as  usage  goes,  is  not  thought,  nor  the  power 
of  thought — for  every  intellectual  act,  whether  )*eprescnta- 
tive  or  presentative,  is  a  thought — but  urulerstandinfj  or 
reason.  The  old  word  was  understanding,  but  it  is  o  jjec- 
ti.>;ial>le,  becjuise  it  includes,  accortling  to  present  u&ige, 
only  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  soul,  and  implies  noth- 
ing of  voluntary  activity.  Reason  is  the  better  term ;  for 
it  combines  both  the  intellectual  and  the  voUtive  activity 
of  the  soul. 

The  objection  of  the  professor  that  "reason  is  used  for 
tlij  very  liighest  of  the  rational  functions,  or  else  in  a  very 
iiidelinite  sense  for  all  that  distin<^uishes  man  fi*om  the 
bute,"  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive.  Every 
iiitulle^tual  act,  the  highest  as  the  lowest,  is  thought,  an 
at  of  one  and  the  same  thinking  faculty.  The  obj.»ct8 
and  conditions  of  knowledge  may  vary,  but  the  faculty  of 
knowledge  docs  not  vary  with  them.  Reason  is  not  used 
in  a  more  iudctinite  sense  when  used  for  all  that  distin- 
gnishus  man  from  the  brute,  than  is  thought  as  used  by  the 
professor.  Man  is  well  defined  to  be  anuiial  rcUionale^  or 
(rational  animal ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  man  is  animal 
plus  rei\son,  but  the  animal  transformed  by  ixrason;  and 
hence  there  is  a  specific  dilferonce  between  the  sort  of  intel- 
ligence which  it  seems  difhcult  to  deny  to  animals,  and 
the  intelligence  of  man.  All  human  intelligence  is  nit ioual, 
the  product  of  reason.     Coleridge  and  our  American  tnm- 

inspires  only  sensible  devotion,  is  not  necessarily  immonil,  but  is  not 
positively  moral  or  religious.  But  art  wliieh  seeks  to  embody  or  express 
the  ideal,  the  splendor  of  the  reiil,  the  true,  the  good,  whether  as  pre- 
sented in  the  ideal  intuition,  or  as  participated  by  the  cix*aturcs  of  Grod, 
-can  hardly  fail  to  be  moral  and  religious  in  its  ellifct  iis  well  as  in  its 
idwil.  G«k1  is  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  even  worshipped  in  his 
"Works,  for  he  enters  into  all  his  works  as  their  cause,  and  their  being  is 
in  him.  We  praise  God  in  his  sjiints,  in  all  his  works  of  nature  or  gnu«. 
The  art  is  not  the  worship,  but  it  is  an  adjunct  to  worehip,  andnence 
religion  in  all  ages  hus  called  into  its  service  the  highest  and  lickeat  forms 
of  art. 
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gccndentalists,  after  Kant,  attempted  to  distingnisli  between 
uiidei*stuiK!iiig  [  Verfituful]  and  ixjjison  [  Vermui/l],  and  to 
restrict  undei'stantling  to  that  portion  of  our  knowledge 
wliieh  is  derived  through  tlio  senses,  and  reason  to  an  order 
of  knowledge  that  transcends  all  undci*st<inding,  and  to 
which  only  the  gifted  few  ever  attain.  I>ut  they  have  not 
been  successful.  Knowledge  of  the  highest  objects,  as  of 
the  lowest,  is  by  the  Siunc  faculty,  and  we  may  still  use 
reason  in  its  old  sense,  as  the  subjective  principle  of  all 
the  operations  the  professor  calls  thinking. 

The  word  reason  is,  indeed,  used  in  an  objective  as  well 
as  in  a  subjective  sense.  As  subjective,  it  is  a  faculty  of 
the  soul ;  the  objective  reason  is  the  ideal  fornnihi,  and 
ereates  and  constitutes  the  subjective  reason.  Cousin  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  two,  but  as  between  the  pei*sonai 
and  the  impersonal — a  mere  modal  distinction,  not  a  dis- 
tinction of  substiince.  lie  identities  the  objective  renson 
with  the  Xnyo^  or  Word  of  God,  while  it  is  really  identi- 
cil  with  the  ideal  formula,  which  embraces  both  being  and 
•existences  united  and  distinguished  by  the  creative  tict  of 
beiuij,  as  explained  in  our  former  article.  This  asserts  a  dis- 
tmction  of  subject  and  of  substimce  between  the  objective 
and  subjective  reason  asserted  by  Cousin.  In  the  objective 
resuson,  God,  in  the  subjective,  man,  is  the  actor;  and  them 
is  all  the  diiference  of  substance  between  them  that  there 
is  between  God  and  man,  or  between  real,  universal,  and 
necessary  being,  and  finite,  contingent  existence.  They 
ought  not  to  be  both  cidled  by  the  same  name«  and  wo 
ourselves  rarely  so  call  them.  We  ourselves  call  the  object- 
ive reason  the  ideal  formula,  or,  brieHy,  the  ideal ;  yet  ijood 
writers  and  speakers  do  use  the  word  in  both  senses.  Tliey 
say,  "Man  is  endowed  with  reason,"  or  has  a  "nitional  nature," 
in  which  they  employ  the  term  subjectively.  They  say, 
also,  of  such  an  assertion,  "It  is  unreivsonable,  or  it  is  cou- 
trary  to  reason ;"  that  is,  to  the  truth,  or  principle  of  things, 
in  which  they  use  it  objectively,  as  they  do  when  they 
speak  of  the  principles  atKrmed  in  the  ideal  formula,  and 
ciill  them  the  reason,  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  or  the 
principles  of  reason;  for  nothing  necessai'y  or  absolute  is 
or  can  be  subjective. 

We  ourselves  use  the  word  in  a  subjective  sense,  and 
undei*stand  by  it  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  or  the  subjective 
principle  of  all  our  mental  operations.  It  is  not  a  simple 
;power,  bat  a  complex  power,  embracing  both  the  percipient 
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and  volitive  capacities  of  the  soul.  In  every  rational  oper- 
ation of  tlie  80ul,  tliere  is  both  perception  and  volition,  and 
it  is  tliis  fact  that  distinguishes  reason  from  tlie  simple 
power  of  perception,  or  intclicctnal  apprehension.  We  see 
and  we  look^  and  we  look  that  we  may  see:  we  hear  and 
we  listen^  and  listen  tliat  we  may  hear.  Tlie  looking  and 
the  listening  are  peculiarly  rational  acts,  in  which  the  soul 
voluntarily,  or  by  an  act  of  the  will,  directs  her  intellectual 
capacities  to  a  special  intellectual  purpose  or  end.  This 
voluntary  activity,  or  dii'ection  of  the  capacity  to  know, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  fi*ee  will ;  it  is  the  voluniarium 
of  the  theologians,  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  fron> 
spontaneity,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  liberum  arhitrinmy 
or  free  will,  which  is  the  faculty  of  electing  or  choosing 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  implies,  whichever  it  chooses, 
the  power  to  choose  the  contrary.  It  is  the  principle  of 
all  moral  accountability.  The  volunta7*ium  is  a  simple,  vol- 
untary activit}^  or  power  of  directing  our  attention  to  this 
or  that  intellectual  object,  or  of  using  the  cognitive  power 
in  the  service  of  science.  The  reason  may  be  defined, 
then,  the  soul's  faculty  of  using  her  intellectual  and  voli- 
tive powers  for  the  explication  and  verification  of  tlie  knowl- 
ed":e  furnished  by  presentation. 

With  these  proliniinary  remarks  wo  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  mental  operations  which  give  us  what  Pro- 
fessor Porter  calls  Thought-Knowledge.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  these  operations,  nor  their  importance  in  the 
development  of  our  rational  life;  what  we  deny  is,  that 
they  are  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  per- 
forming them  they  are  objects  of  the  mind,  or  that  they 
add  any  thing  to  the  matter  of  our  knowledge. 

The  professor  says,  p.  3S3,  "  The  power  of  thought  [reason] 
as  a  capacity  [faculty]  for  certain  psychological  processes, 
is  dependent  for  its  exercise  and  development  on  the  lower 
powers  of  the  intellect.  These  furnish  the  materials  for  it 
to  work  with  and  upon.  We  must  apprehend  the  individ- 
ual objects  by  means  of  the  senses  imd  consciousness  [pure 
sensisni]  beforc  we  can  think  these  objects."  So  in  con- 
sciousness and  sense-perception  we  do  not  think,  and  we 
must  apprehend  sensiblus  before  we  can  think  them!  Ta 
intellectually  apprehend  an  object  is  to  think  it.  Intel- 
lectual apprehension  and  thought  are  one  and  the  Siime 
fact.  The  professor  continues,  "We  can  classify,  ex plain^ 
and  methodize  only  individual  tilings,  and  these  must  tirst 
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he.  known  by  sense  and  conseionsness  before  they  can  bo 
united  and  combined  into  generals."  Here  are  two  errora 
HTid  one  tnitli.  The  first  error  is  in  regarding  conaciousnesB 
as  a.  cognitive  power  or  faculty,  and  the  second  is  in  eontin- 
ing  the  individnal  things  to  sonsiblea,  or  the  material  world. 
Wfi  know  in  pregentative  knowledge  not  only  the  sensible 
but  the  Biipersensible,  the  intelligible,  or  ideal.  The  ideal 
principles  cannot  be  found,  obtained,  or  ci'eated  by  the 
mind's  own  activity,  and  are  apprehended  by  the  mind  only 
as  tliey  are  given  intuitively  by  the  act  of  the  Creator  ;  but 
being  given,  they  are  as  really  apprehended  and  known  by 
the  mind  m  any  sensible  object ;  nay,  are  what  the  mind 
apprehends  that  is  most  clear  and  fnminous,  so  luminous 
lliat  it  is  only  by  their  light  that  even  eeneibles  are  mentally 
apprehensible  or  perceptible.  The  one  truth  is  that  tlie 
objects  of  the  soul  in  her  operations  mnst  lirst  be  known 
either  by  perception  or  intuition  before  they  can  be  classi- 
tied,  explained,  and  methodized.  Hence  the  operations  of 
H'hich  the  author  treats  under  this  head  do  not  extend  our 
knowledge  of  objects.  They  are  all  reflective  operations, 
and  reflection  can  only  re-present  what  has  already  been 
presented. 

The  professor  ia  right  in  maintaining  that  only  individual 
objects  are  apprehensible,  if  he  means  that  we  apprehend 
tilings  only  »/i  individuo  or  mi  conoreto;  forthis  is  what  we 
have  all  along  been  insisting  on  against  him.  Things  are  not 
apprehensible  in  general,  but  in  the  concrete.  Hence  Ros- 
iiiiui's  mistake  in  making  the  first  and  abiding  object  of  the 
intellect  ens  in.  genere,  which  iaa  mere  possible  e?is,  and  no  real 
being  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  conception  or  abstraction  formed 
by  ihe  mind  operating  on  the  intuition  of  real  being,  wliieli 
never  is  or  can  be  abstracted  or  generalized.  Yet  the  author 
has  argued  under  both  preaentative  knowledge  and  reprcsent- 
iitive  knowledge  tliat  the  mind,  sometimes  witn,  and  sometimes 
without,  any  thing  distinct  from  and  independent  of  itself, 
ci-entes  its  own  object ;  and  that  the  object,  as  well  as  the  act, 
may  be  purely  psychical.  Tims  he  tells  ns  that  in  sense-per- 
ception we  do  not  perceive  the  material  thing  itself,  but  the 
joint  product  of  the  material  agent  and  the  sentient  organ- 
ism ;  and  that  in  representation  the  object  represented  may 
be  unreal,  chimerical,  and  exist  only  in  the  soul,  and  for  the 
Buni  alone.  And  he  dwells  with  great  unction  on  the  relief 
and  advantage  one  finds  in  escaping  from  the  real  world  to 
the  unreal   which  the  soul  creates  for  herself.     True,  he 
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says  that  whatever  the  object,  real  or  nnreal,  abstract  or  con- 
crete, it  is  apprehensible  only  as  an  indiyidoal  object ;  but 
the  unreal,  the  chimerical,  the  abstract,  is  never  individual. 
Why  does  he  call  conceptions  oanceptSj  if  not  because  he 
holds  the  conception  is  both  the  act  and  the  object  of  the 
mind  in  conceiving?  And  does  he  hold  the  concept  to  be 
always  individual,  never  general !  Conception,  in  his  sys- 
tem, is  always  a  generalization,  or  a  general  notion,  formed 
by  tiie  mina,  and  existing  only  in  tne  mind.  How,  then, 
ean  it  be  an  object  of  the  mind !  He  says  tmly  the  object 
is  individual,  bat  ''the  concept  (p.  391)  is  unuormly  gen- 
eral" And  yet,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  on  the  next 
pa^e,  he  calls  it  an  object  of  cognition  1  Further  on,  he  says, 
"  The  concept  i0  a  purely  relative  object  of  knowledge,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean ;  and  in  the  same  section,  389,  ne  speaks 
of  it  ''as  a  mental  product  and  mental  dbjecL^'*  To  our 
understanding,  he  thus  contradicts  himself. 

Yet  we  hold  that  whatever  the  mind  cognizes  at  all,  it  cog- 
nizes in  the  concrete,  as  an  individual  object  And  therefore  we 
•deny  that  the  ideas  of  the  necessary,  the  universal,  of  necessary 
<»use,  and  the  Uke,  which  the  author  calls  intuitions,  and  treats 
as  first  principles,  necessary  assumptions,  abstract  ideas,  &c., 
are  abstractions,  mental  conceptions,  or  generalizations ;  for 
there  are  no  concretes  or  individual  objects  from  which 
they  can  be  abstracted  or  generalized.  A&  we  really  appre- 
hend them,  when  affirmed  in  the  ideal  formula  by  the  divine 
act,  and  as  we  cannot  apprehend  what  is  neither  being  nor 
existence,  as  the  author  himself  says,  though  continually 
asserting  the  contrary ;  and  as  every  existence  is  a  finite 
contingent  existence,  they  must  be  real,  necessary,  and  uni- 
versal being.  They  cannot  be  generalizations  of  being ; 
for  nothing  is  conceivable  more  general  and  universal  than 
being.  Being,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  ens  simpli- 
citer  of  the  sclioolmen,  is  itself  that  which  is  most  individual 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  general,  the  most  particular 
and  the  most  universal.  These  so-called  necessary  ideas, 
then,  are  being ;  and  in  apprehending  them  as  intuitively 
affirmed,  we  do  really  apprehend  being.  Hence,  as  being, 
real  and  necessary  being,  is  God,  whom  the  theologians 
call  Ens  necesaarium  et  reale^  God,  in  affirming  the 
ideal  formula,  intuitively  affirms  himself,  and  we  really 
apprehend  him,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  essence, 
indeed,  but  as  being,  the  ideal  or  the  intelligible,  that  is,  as 
facing  our  inteUigcuce ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  apprehend 
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tiini  as  the  subject  of  the  judgment.  Ens  creai  tmstentttis, 
<iT  as  the  subject  of  the  predicate  existences,  nnited  and  dis- 
tinsuislied  by  hia  creative  act,  the  only  real,  as  the  only  pos- 
Aihle,  copula. 

The  author  makes  man  the  analogon  of  6od,  and,  indeed, 
God  in  miniature,  or  a  finite  God,  and  gravely  tells  ub, 
p.  100,  that  "  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  limitations  of 
oar  being  removed,  and  we  have  the  conception  of  God." 
Bat  as  we  are  not  being,  but  existence,  we  are  finite  and 
limited  in  our  very  nature ;  remove  the  limitations,  and  we 
are  not  God,  but  nothing.  Eliminate  the  finite,  says  Pere 
Gratry,  and  you  have  God.  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
process  that  the  mathematician  has  his  infinitesimals.  But 
this  process  of  elimination  of  the  finite  gives  the  mathema- 
tician only  the  infinitely  less  than  the  fiuitenuoiberorquan- 
tity,  and  it  would  give  the  theologian  not  the  infinitely 
greater  but  the  infinitely  less  than  the  finite  existence. 
Besides,  the  process  could  at  best  give  us  not  God  in  his 
being,  but  a  mere  abstract  God,  existing  only  as  a  mental 
meralization.  The  universal  cannot  be  conclnded  from 
le  particular,  nor  the  necessary  from  the  contingent, 
icause,  without  the  intuition  of  the  univereal  and  tiie 
^necessary,  we  have  and  can  have  no  experience  of  the  |)arti- 
lalar  and  the  contingent— a  fact  we  commend  to  the  consid- 
ition  of  the  inductive  theologians. 

As  the  coneejttion  is  always  general,  it  can  never  be  the 
M)bject  of  the  mind  in  the  fact  of  thought.  It  is  a  product 
■of  the  mind  operating  on  the  individual  object  or  objects 
'•which  the  mmd  has  tliought,  and  is  never  the  ouiect 
itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  generalization,  abstraction, 
and  every  form  of  reasoning.  But  if  this  be  so,  in  what  are 
couceptioiis,  abstractions,  i&c  known  ?  If  they  are  known 
at  all,  they  must  be  objects  of  knowledge ;  if  not  known  at 
all,  how  can  wo  think  or  speak  of  them  i  They  are  known 
in  knowing  tlicir  concretes,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us. 
;Ae  concepts,  abstractions,  generalizations,  or  genera!  notions, 
■they  do  not  exist  in  nature,  and  cannot  be  known  or  tlmught. 
But  they  exist  as  qualities  or  properties  of  things,  and  are 
known  in  knosving  the  things  themselves.  Thus  we  know 
round  things ;  all  round  things  have  the  same  property  of 
being  round;  we  may,  then,  consider  only  this  property 
common  to  all  round  things,  and  form  the  general  concep- 
tion  of  rotmdness ;  but  we  do  not  see  or  apprehend  round- 
ness, aud  the  object  of  thought  is  always  tne  round  thing.* 
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So  of  all  the  so-called  universals  that  are  abstractions,  concep- 
tions, or  generalizations.  The  object  known  is  the  concrete ; 
the  abstraction,  abstracted  from  it,  being  nothing,  is  not 
known  or  even  thought. 

But  Cousin,  in  his  Philosophie  Scholastiqus^  has  veiy 
properly  distinguished  general  conceptions  or  general 
notions  from  genera  and  species.  The  former  are  real  only 
in  their  concretes,  and  knowable  only  in  them ;  the  latter 
are  real,  and  actually  exist  a  parte  rei.  Genus  has  relation 
to  generation,  and  is  as  real  as  the  individual,  for  it  gener- 
ates the  individual.  Hence,  we  cannot  agree  witli  LeiDnitz^ 
when  he  makes  the  genus  or  species  consist  in  resemblance, 
and  declares  that  resemblance  real.  The  individual  does  not 
merely  mimic  the  genus,  but  is  produced  by  it.  The  ^nns* 
is  always  causative  in  relation  to  tne  species,  and  the  species  in 
relation  to  the  individual.  The  intelligible  is  always  causative 
in  relation  to  the  sensible,  which  copies  or  imitates  it.  The 
genus  is  not  the  possibility  of  individuals,  nor  are  thev  its  real- 
ization. It  is  not  a  property  or  a  quality  of  men  as  individuals, 
for  it  is,  in  the  order  of  second  causes  the  cause  producing 
them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  generalized  from  them,  or  be 
a  general  notion  or  conception,  like  roundness,  the  general- 
ization or  abstract  of  round.  Without  the  genus  there  could 
be  no  generation,  as  without  a  generator  there  could  be  no 
genus.  Yet,  though  genera  and  species,  the  only  universals, 
properly  so-called,  are,  as  the  old  realists  held,  real,  existing 
a  parte  rei^  and  are  distinguishable  from  the  individuals,  as 
the  generator  from  the  generated,  the  species  from  the 
3peciiicated  ;  they  are  not  separable,  and  do  not  exist  apart 
from  them.  Adam  was  an  individual,  lived,  acted,  sinned,, 
repented,  and  died,  as  an  individual  man ;  yet  was  he  the 

f generic,  as  well  as  individual,  man ;  for  he  was  the  whole 
uiraan  race,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  men  that  have  been 
born  or  are  to  be  born. 

But  while  we  adopt,  in  relation  to  genera  and  species,  the 
doctrine  of  the  mediaeval  realists,  we  hold  with  regard  to- 
other so-called  universals  with  St.  Thomas,  who  says  they 
exist  in  mente  cumfundamento  in  re.  The  fundamerUimh 
in  re  of  conceptions,  abstractions,  and  generauzations  is  pre- 
cisely the  individual  objects  apprehended  by  the  mind  Ttoxxh 
which  reason  abstracts  or  generalizes  them.  The  only  point 
whicli  we  now  make  against  the  author  is  that  the  object  of 
thought  or  knowledge  is  not  the  conception  or  notion,  but 
the  object  from  which  the  reason  forms  it ;  and  that  in  it 
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nothing  ia  thought ^)eyond  that  object.  Philosophy  has  tjeen 
divested  of  its  scientific  character,  made  iutinituly  pui-plex- 
ing  and  most  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  well  as  ntterlj 
wortliless,  by  being  regarded  as  the  science,  not  of  things, 
but  of  these  very  conceptions,  abstractions,  and  general 
notions,  which,  &part  from  their  individuals  or  concretes,  are 
]>ure  nullities.  We  insist  on  this,  because  we  wisli  to  see 
philosophy  bn;nglit  back  to  the  real,  to  objects  of  experience 
III  their  relatiin  to  the  idual  formula;  and  our  principle 
<iuarrel  witli  tlie  professor  is,  that  his  pliilosophy  is  not  real. 
is  not  the  science  of  realities,  but  of  conceptions  and 
abstractions. 

We  can  hardly  pause  on  what  the  professor  says  of  judg- 
ment and  the  proposition.  We  can  only  remark  in  passing 
that  every  tJionght,  every  perception,  even,  is  a  judgment — 
ji  judgment  that  the  object  tliought  or  perceived  is  real  or 
really  exists.  Every  atfiniation  is  a  judgment,  and  every 
judgment  is  an  affirmation ;  for  deniids  are  made  only  by 
atlirining  the  truth  denied.  Pure  negations  are  unintelligible, 
jjitsent  no  counter-action  to  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  thought. 
■'  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  is — not."  It  is  only 
hy  asserting  that  God  is  that  we  can  deny  that  he  is.  Every 
negation  is  the  contradiction  of  what  it  affirms.  So-called 
negative  judgments  are  really  affirmative.  We  do  not  meau 
that  denials  cannot  be  made,  for  we  are  constantly  making 
them :  but  they  can  be  made  only  by  affirming  the  tmth  ; 
and  the  denial  that  transcends  the  tmth  affirmed  in  the 
denial  is  simply  verbal,  and  no  real  denial  at  alh  Universal 
negation  is  simply  impossible ;  and  honce  when  we  have 
shown  that  any  system  of  philosophy  leads  logically  to 
nihilism,  or  even  universal  scepticism,  we  have  refuted  it 
Logicians  tell  ub  that  of  contradictories  one  must  be  false; 
but  it  is  equally  just  to  say,  that  of  contradictories  one  must 
lietrue;  for  trutli  cannot  contradict  itself,  and  only  truth 
<san  contradict  falsehood. 

But  we  pass  on  to  Reasoning,  which  tlie  professor  holds 

to  be  mediate  judgment,  and  to   which  we   hold   aU  the 

TL'flcctive   operations  of  reason  may  be  reduced.     Wliat  a 

mediate  judgment  is,  we  do  nut  know.     Beasoning  may  be 

L  JieccBsary  as  the  means  and  condition  of  judging  in  a  car- 

i  taiu  class  of  ca^es,  but  the  judgment  itself  ia  in  all  cases 

I  direct.     The  error  of  the  professor  here,  as  throughout  the 

I  whole  of  this  Part  III.,  and,  indeed,  of  his  whole  ti-eatise, 

t  is  that  he  treats  ovfiy  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
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ception,  or  the  general  notion,  instead  of  the  point  of  view  of 
reality,  as  he  cannot  help  doing  as  an  indnctive  psychologist. 

Reasoning  is  a  reflective  operation.  It  operates  on  the 
matter  presented  by  ideal  intuition  and  experience ;  it  clears 
up,  explains,  verifies,  and  classifies  what  is  intuitively 
affirmed,  together  with  what  experience  presents.  It& 
instrument  is  language.  We  can  think  without  language, 
and  so  far  De  Bouala  was  wrong,  unless  he  understood,  as^ 
the  professor  does,  by  thought,  an  act  of  reflection ;  but  we 
cannot  reflect  or  reason  without  language  of  some  sort  to  re- 
present to  the  mind's  contemplation  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
intuition.  This  re-presentation  is  not  an  act  of  the  soul 
herself,  nor  the  direct  and  immediate  act  of  the  Creator,  a& 
is  the  ideal  intuition.  It  is  effected  only  by  language  in 
which  the  ideal  or  intelligible  is  embodied  and  represented, 
and  of  which  it  is  the  sensible  sign  or  representation.  In 
other  words,  the  ideal  is  an  object  of  reflection  only  as  taught 
through  the  medium  of  language ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mmd 
that  man  is  not  pure  spirit  or  pure  intelligence,  but  spirit 
united  to  body,  and  that  he  must  have  some  sort  of  sensible 
representation  in  order  to  reflect.  Hence  the  peripatetic 
maxim,  nihU  eat  in  inteUectu^  quod  non  prius  fueAt  in 
geTWu^  which  does  not  mean  that  only  sensibles  are  cogniz- 
able, but  that  nothing  can  be  reflectively  thought,  or  as  the 
Italians  say,  re-thoiight,  {ripeihsare^  witnout  sensible  repre- 
sentation. That  God  is,  can  be  proved  with  certainty  by 
reai>oii ;  for  we  have  immediate  intuition  of  that  which  ia 
God  in  the  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being ;  but  we 
cannot  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  intuitively  aflSrmed 
object  really  is  God  without  reflecting  on  the  intuition,  and 
this  we  cannot  do  unless  it  is  re-presented  or  held  up  to  our 
contemplation  in  language,  or  without  its  being  sensibly 
represented  by  the  word  God.  Language  is  the  necessary 
instrument  of  reason  ;  we  cannot  reason  without  it,  and  only 
rational  existences  have  language  properly  so-called.  No- 
aniniiil  deprived  of  "  the  discourse  of  reason "  has  even 
articulation. 

Those  philosophers,  or  j)retended  philosophers,  who  regard 
language  either  as  a  human  invention  or  as  the  spontaneous 
production  of  human  nature,  have  never  duly  considered  its- 
office  in  the  development  of  thought,  and  in  the  rational 
operations  of  the  soul.  Men  could  not  have  invented  lan- 
guage without  reflection,  and  without  language  they  cannot 
reflect.     It  needs  language  to  be  able  to  invent  language.. 
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Tlie  other  theory  is  no  better.  The  sonl  does  not  secrete 
iaiiifiinge  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  for  lan^ruuge  has  in  it 
inttn*  tlian  linntan  nature.  The  spontaneous  prodnctions  of 
nature  may  be  less  than  nature,  but  cannot  be  more.  There 
is  a  philosophy  in  language  broader  and  deeper  than  human 
tlionght,  a  philosophy  that  embraces  elements  which  are 
known  only  by  revelatioD,  and  which  human  nature  does 
not  contain.  All  language  is  modelled  after  the  ideal  for- 
riinla.  Its  essential  elements  are  subject,  predicate,  and 
copula,  or  the  noun,  adjective,  and  verb.  The  verb  and 
adjective  may  bo,  and  often  are,  combined  in  the  sa>iie  word, 
bnt  they  cad  be  resolved  always  into  the  predicate  and 
co])ula.  The  copula  is  always  tne  verb  to  St,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  other  languages  than  our  own,  and  this  verb  is  the 
oiilv  verb  in  any  langu^e. 

The  verb  to  be  is  precisely  the  name  of  God  himself,  the 
HUM  QO!  SUM.  We  cannot  make,  then,  a  single  assertion  but 
by  the  divine  Being,  and  he  enters  as  the  copula  into  every 
line  of  our  judgments  without  which  no  affirmation  can  be 
expressed.  Bat  God  is  supernatural,  and  ie  the  author  of 
nature ;  the  ideal  formula  which  is  repeated  in  every  judg- 
ment is  not  contained  in  human  nature,  is  not  in  the  human 
mind  as  in  its  subject,  but  is  above  our  nature,  and  by 
attirming  itself  creates  our  nature,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual. How  then  could  our  nature,  operating  simply  as 
second  cause,  produce  spontaneously  language  which  in  its 
essential  nature  expresses  what  is  beyond  and  above  itself? 
Men,  especially  philosophers,  or  rather  theorizere,  have  cor- 
rupted and  still  continue  to  corrupt  language,  as  we  can  see 
in  the  book  before  us;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  any 
one  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  nature  secreting  or  pro- 
ducing a  language,  or  of  any  one  having  a  language  without 
lieing  taught  it.  Yet  nature  ie  all  to-day  that  it  ever  was, 
and  B«  fresh,  tie  vigorous,  as  prolific.  Even  the  fall  has  not 
deprived  it  of  auy  of  its  primitive  faculties,  capacities,  pro- 
perties, or  tendencies.  If  langiii^  is  a  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  human  nature,  we  ought  to  have  some  instances 
of  children  growing  up  and  speaking  a  rich  and  philosopli- 
ical  language  without  having  ever  learned  it.  For  oursehes, 
we  have  a  huge  dietnict  of  all  those  theories  which  assume 
that  nature  could  and  did  do  in  the  past  what  she  does  not 
and  oannot  do  in  tJie  present.  Onr  aafl}ania  employ  tbeui- 
wlves  in  seeking  tlie  types  of  domestic  animals  in  tne  wild 
racee;  why  nut  seek  ttic   tyj*  of  the  wild  races  in   the 
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doineetic?  Why  supiiuse  man  could  antl  ouce  did  doitiesti- 
■cate  races  wliich  lie  liiidB  it  diflictilt,  if  not  impoasiltle,  to 
domesticate  now  ?  We  do  not  believe  rainii  in  tlie  modern 
doctrine  of  progress,  but  vra  believe  juet  ae  little  in  the  ' 
wonderful  snperiority  of  nature  and  men  in  ante-luBtorirjil 
times,  which  is  soinetimea  assnmed,  especially  bj  the  uhuni- 
pions  of  progress. 

Language  is  neither  a  liunian  invention  nor  a  natnral  pro- 
dactiou,  but  was  created  by  God  himself  and  infused  into 
man  along  with  the  alBruiation  of  the  ideal  formula,  when 
be  made  uim  and  placed  him  io  the  Garden,  iind  it  baa  been 
perpetuated  by  tradition,  or  by  being  handed  dowu  fnmi 
lather  or  rather  mother  to  child.  It  comes  to  ns  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator ;  he  who  made  man  gave  bim  speech. 
We  can  explain  the  origin  of  language  In  no  othtjr  way,  as 
we  can  explain  the  origin  of  man  only  by  saving  with  the 
witecbism,  God  made  him.  As  language  is  the  mstriimvnt 
of  reason,  and  re-present«  to  his  contemplation  the  ideal 
which  the  Creator  fitted  it  to  symbolize,  it£  cormption  or 
confusion  haa  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  philosophy.  It 
was  confounded  at  Babe!,  and  men  lost  the  unity  of  speeeh, 
and  with  it  tbe  unity  of  the  ideal,  and  were  dispeiBed.  The 
Gentiles  lost  the  nnity  of  language,  and  they  loet  with  it  the 
unity  of  the  ideal,  or  tJie  copula  of  thi  divine  jadgnicut, 
Aud  labored  to  explain,  as  onr  modem  savants  are  latwring 
to  explain,  the  existeuL-c  and  laws  of  the  universe  witliout 
the  creative  uut  of  God.  Language,  corrniited,  re-preseuutl 
to  the  ancient  Gentiles,  as  it  aoes  to  our  modern  physiolo- 
gists and  psychologists,  the  ideal  only  in  &  mutilated  fonn, 
and  hence  the  fatal  error  of  Geiitilism  and  of  modem  so- 
called  science,  which  afiserts  pantheism.  It  is  necessarv,  in 
order  to  have  a  true  pliiioeophy,  to  have  some  means  of  pri?- 
serving  the  purity  and  infallibility  of  speech,  and  at  nu 
former  period  was  sudi  means  more  necessary  than  it  is 
now. 

The  instrument  of  reasoning  is  language;  its  form  h  the 
syllogism,  whieli  is  ^iven  in  the  ideal  formula.  All  tlie 
matter  of  knowledge  is  given  in  presentation,  and  the  syllo- 
gism does  not  advance  it;  but  it  explains,  distinguishes, 
arranges  it  according  to  tlie  real  relations  of  the  objeetiii 
known,  clears  up  what  is  obscure,  and  verifies  what  is  uncer- 
tain, doubtful,  ny  reducing  the  whole  to  its  principle  or 
principles.  The  principle  and  model  of  the  syllogism  arc 
in  the  ideal.     Being  and  existences  are  the  extremes,  and 
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Ihe  creative  act  is  the  medius  terminus.  The  major  re[)re- 
Efleiite  being,  the  minor  existences,  and  the  middle  terra  pro* 
^ncee  the  conclusion.  To  this  regular  form  of  the  Byllogisiii 
«Tery  form  of  argument  is  reducible.  If  the  major  is  uni- 
"rersal,  and  the  mmor  is  proved,  the  concloBion  is  necessary 
md  apodictic. 

The  modes  in  which  reason  operates  are  two,  deduction 
jnd  induction,  or  analras  and  Byntheais,  Deduction  is 
inmple  analysis,  or  what  Aant  calls  analytic  judgment,  and 
"'■raply  dissects  the  subject,  analyzes  it,  and  brings  out  to 
ir  distinct  view  what  is  in  it.  It  is  never  illative,  but 
llways  explicative,  and  enables  ns  to  distinguish  the  part  iii 
Ihe  whole,  the  property  in  the  essence,  or  the  effect  in  the 
jauae.  Dr.  Porter  entirely  mistakes  it  in  eupposing  it  to  be 
m  imperfect  induction.  There  is  nothing  mduetive  in  it. 
Eduction  is  what  Kant  callG  a  synthetic  judgment  a  ]>osteri- 
tri,  and  adds  an  element  not  contained  in  Uie  subject  ana- 
lyzed. In  synthetic  judgments  aposteriori,  the  added  ele^ 
nent  is  taken  from  experience ;  in  synthetic  judgments  a 
Jpriori,  tlie  added  element  is  from  the  ideal  formula,  intui- 
Bavely  given,  or  rather,  the  ideal  formula  is  that  into  which 
^hat  Kant  calls  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  resolvable. 
The  syllogism  is  used  in  deduction  and  in  induction  ;  yet  it 
»  not  properly  either,  but  is  productive.  As  being  ereatt'ti 
txiBtences,  so  the  major  through  the  middle  term  unites  the 
"tninor  to  itself  and  produces  the  conclusion.  Such  men  tis 
£ir  William  Hamilton  and  J.  Stuart  Mill,  who  reject  the 
middle  term,  and  hold  the  major  may  be  a  particular  propo- 
.eition,  are  misled  by  their  philosophy,  which  excludes  the 
■creative  act  of  God  both  from  the  universe  and  from  science. 
Ifo  man  who  has  a  false  or  defective  philosophy  can  under- 
fitand  logic  as  a  science.  Fantheiem,  which  excludes  the 
creative  act,  is  the  supreme  sophism.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
F  what  Dr.  Porter's  views  of  logic,  either  as  a  science  or  as  an 
art,  really  are. 
The  chief  complaint  ugaiii^t  the  professor  here  is,  that  be 
'^Biakee  reasoning  turn  on  the  laws  of  the  mind,  on  coucep- 
tiond,  and  general  notions,  and  reflecting,  as  logic,  only  tlie 
relations  and  forms  of  the  creations  or  prodnctsof  the  mind, 
instead  of  the  relations  and  forms  of  things.  He  studies 
«very  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mental  act,  instead 
of  studving  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  intui- 
IJon,  wiiich  is  the  point  of  view  of  God  himself.     He  tliere- 
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fore  givoB  in  his  science,  not  things  as  they  are,  but  as  the 
mind  conceives  them. 

The  conceptions  and  general  notions  play,  no  doubt,  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  reasoning,  but  they  play  not 
the  chief  part,  nor  do  they  impose  upon  lo^c  the  laws  it 
must  follow.  The  categories  are  not  general  conceptions  or 
general  notions,  formed  by  generalizing  individuals  or  par- 
ticalars.  M.  Cousin  assumes  that  he  has  reduced  them  to 
two,  substance  and  cause,  or  being  and  phenomenon  ;  but  as 
with  him  substance  is  a  necessary  cause,  and  as  phenomenon 
is  only  an  appearance  or  mode  of  substance,  his  reduction  is 
really  to  one,  the  category  of  substance,  which  it  is  needless 
to  say  is  pure  pantheism.  Thev,  however,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  three  terms  of  the  ideal  formula ;  for  whatever  is  con- 
ceivable is  being,  existence,  or  the  creative  act  of  being. 
The  categories  are  not,  then,  merely  formal,  simply  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  cum  fundamerUo  in  re;  but  are  the 
ideal  principles  of  things  themselves.  Take  the  categories 
of  space  and  time,  which  seem  to  puzzle  the  author  as  they 
have  pnzzled  many  greater  and  wiser  men  than  he.  Space 
is  ideal  and  actual.  Ideal  space  is  the  power  or  ability  of 
Qod  to  extemize  his  act,  that  is,  to  create  or  act  ad  esAra  / 
and  actual  space  is  the  relation  of  coexistence  of  his  exter- 
nized  acts  or  creatures.  Ideal  space  pertains  to  being,  is 
being  itself ;  actual  space  being  a  real  relation  between  crea> 
tures,  and,  like  all  relations,  really  existing  in  the  related,, 
comes  under  the  head  of  existences,  and  is  joined  to  being 
as  well  as  distinguished  from  it  by  the  creative  act.  The 
reason  of  space  and  time  is  the  same.  Time  also  is  ideal 
and  actual.  Actual  time  is  the  relation  of  succession,  and 
ideal  time  is  the  ability  of  God  to  create  existences  that,  as 
second  causes,  are  explicated  and  completed  successively,  or 
reach  their  end  progressively.  Ideal  time  is  God.  Actual 
time  is  creature,  since  all  relations  really  exist  in  the  related. 
The  difficulty  which  so  many  eminent  men  have  felt  with 
regard  to  these  two  categories,  evidently  reducible  to  the 
terms  of  the  ideal  formiiJa,  grows  out  of  their  attempt  to- 
abstract  them,  the  ideal  from  God,  and  the  actual  from  the 
related,  whether  existences  or  events.  Take  away  the  body 
and  the  space  remains,  says  Cousin.  Certainly;  because  the 
intuition  of  the  ability  of  God  to  extemize  his  act — that  is,, 
to  create — remains.  So  of  time.  So  of  tlie  infinite  lines  of 
the  geometrician.  No  actual  line  is  infinite,  and  the  con- 
ception   of   its    infinity  is  based   on  the  intuition  of   the 
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infinite  power  or  ability  of  God,  the  real  ground  on  which 
the  line,  when  conceived  to  extend  beyond  the  actual,  is 
projected. 

There  are  various  other  points  presented  by  the  learned 
professor  in  this  part  and  in  Part  IV.  on  which  we  intended 
to  comment,  but  we  have  exhausted  our  space  and  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  We  have  said  enough,  however, 
to  show  that  he  recognizes  intuition  onlv  as  an  act  of  the 
soul,  and  therefore,  however  honorable  his  intention,  since 
he  fails  to  recognize  ideal  intuition,  which  is  the  act  of  God, 
he  fails  to  get  beyond  experience,  to  extend  science  beyond 
the  sensible  or  material  world  with  the  operations  oi  the- 
soul  on  sensations,  and  therefore  cannot  be  followed  as  a 
safe  ^ide  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  He  ha& 
learning,  industry,  and  even  jphilosophical  instinctSi  but  is* 
ruined  oy  his  soHcalled  Sacoman  metnod. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  POSITIVISM. 

[From  the  Catholic  World  for  October,  1871.] 

Db.  McCobh  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
amon^  Presbyterians  in  Lis  own  country  and  ours,  by  sev- 
eral pliilosophico-theological  works  he  had  published,  before 
he  was  invited  to  become  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
•College  at  Princeton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
institutions  of  the  Union.  It  had  an  able  president,  also  a 
Scotsman,  in  Dr.  Witherspoon,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  and  a  devoted  champion  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and,  thougli  a  Presbyterian,  a  sturdy  defender  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Dr.  McCosh  comes  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  with  a  high  literary  and  philosophical 
reputation,  and  comes  under  many  advantages,  and  its 
friends  expect  him  to  contribute  much  to  raise  still  higher 
its  character,  and  place  it  on  a  level  with  Harvard  and  i  ale, 
perhaps  even  above  them. 

There  is  some  ability  and  considerable  knowledge  dis- 
played in  the  volume  of  lectures  before  us^  though  not  much 
originality.  The  author  professes  to  take  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  false  and  mischievous  theories  of  such 
men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others,  whom  he  classes 
as  belonging  to  the  Positivist  school.  We  have  everv 
disposition  in  the  world  to  think  and  speak  well  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  to  give  it  full  credit  for  every  merit  it  may  claim. 
It  is  directed  against  our  enemy  even  more  than  against  his. 
Positivism  is  the  most  open,  frank,  honest,  and  respectable 
antagonist  Christianity  or  Catholicity  has  had  in  modern 
times,  and,  we  may  add,  the  ablest  and  the  most  logical,  espe- 
cially as  represented  by  avowed  Positivists.  ui  fighting 
against  us,  positivism  fights  against  our  Presbyterian  doctor, 
so  far  as  he  retains  any  element  of  Catholic  truth,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  his  war  against  it  should  not  tend  as 
far  as  it  goes  to  the  same  end  as  ours.  Positivism  can  be 
opposed  and  Christianity  defended  only  on  Catholic  ground ; 

*  OhristMnUy  and  Positivism.  A  Series  of  Lectures  to  the  Times,  on 
Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics.  By  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
New  York,  1871. 
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ipd  BO  far  as  Dr.  McCosb  reallj  does  either,  lie  must  assnme 
fear  fjronnd  and  serve  in  our  ranks,  or  at  any  rate  be  on  our 
Kde  ;  and  it  would  be  churlish  in  us  to  reject  or  underrate 
ids  aervieos  because  in  certain  other  matters  be  is  against  na, 
*»r  18  not  enrolled  in  onr  ranks. 

It  is  certain  that  in  these  lectares,  which  ehow  marks  of 
tnucli  hard  mental  labor,  the  author  has  said  many  good 
things,  and  osed  some  good  arguments;  bnt  having  truth 
bill)'  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  only  his  private  judgment,  to 
IBiipoae  to  the  private  judgment  of  Fositivists,  he  has  been 
nnable  to  give  a  full  and  conchisive  refutation  of  positivism, 
IM  a  Protestant  trained  in  Protestant  sclioole,  he  has  no  clear, 
well-defined  catholic  principles  to  which  he  can  refer  the 
'  rticular  truths  he  advances,  and  the  special  arguments  he 
;s  for  their  unity  and  support.  His  book  lacks  unity, 
s  the  mental  graspthatcomprehends  in  its  unity  and  oni- 
Kreality  the  whole  suuject,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  or  in 
^8  principle,  on  whicii  it  depends,  and  which  explains  and 
istifies  it.  His  book  is  a  book  of  particulars,  of  details,  of 
enenil  condusions  drawn  from  particular  facts  and  state- 
toCTits,  like  all  Protestant  books.  This  is  not  so  much  the 
panlt  of  the  author  perhaps  as  of  his  Protestantism,  which, 
Jfncc  it  rejects  catholicity  and.  hafi  nothing  univei'sal,  isessen- 
pally  illogical,  and  can  deal  only  in  particulars  or  with  indi- 
vidual things.  The  contents  of  the  oook  are  referred  to  no 
^neral  principle,  and  the  particular  conclusions  drawn  are 
Bf  little  value,  because  isolated,  each  standing  by  itself 
pRstead  of  being  reduced  to  its  principle  and  co-ordinated 
^nder  its  law.  The  author  lacks  the  conception  of  'unity 
Bid  universality ;  he  has  particulars,  but  no  universale — 
variety,  but  no  identity — multiplicity,  but  no  unity,  except 
n  words.  This  is  a  great  defect,  and  renders  nis  work 
biconclnsive  as  an  argument,  and  exceedingly  tedious  to  the 
"teader  aewell  as  the  reviewer.  This  defect  runs  all  through 
the  authoi^'s  philosophy.  In  his  /ntuitioTiB  of  th^  Mind, 
there  is  no  unity  of  intuition,  but  a  variety  of  isolated  intui- 
tiona — no  intuition  of  principle,  of  the  universal,  but  simply 
intellectual  apprehension  of  supersensible  particulars,  as  in 
The  Human  Intellect  of  Professor  Porter,  who  ia  a  far 
abler  man  than  Dr.  McCosli. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  analyze  these  leetnres,  reduce- 
their  deliverances  to  auniversal  principle,  which,  if  accepted, 
is  decisive  of  the  whole  controversy  tney  attempt  to  settle,' 
_  or  if  rejected  proves  the  whole   worthless.     Then  we  com- 
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plain  ot  the  author  for  the  indignity  he  offers  to  Christi- 
anity by  suffering  the  Positivists  to  put  it  on  the  defens- 
ive, and  in  attempting  to  j^rove  it  against  positivism. 
Christianity  is  in  possession,  and  is  not  ealled  upon  to 
defend  her  right  till  strong  reasous  are  adduced  for 
ousting  her.  Consequently,  it  is  for  those  who  would 
oust  her  to  prove  their  case,  to  make  good  their  cause.  The 
Christian  controversialist  at  this  late  day  does  not  begin 
with  an  apology  or  defence  of  Christianity,  but  attacks 
those  who  assail  her,  and  puts  them  on  their  defence.  It  is 
for  the  scientists,  or  Positivists,  who  oppose  the  Christian 
religion,  to  prove  their  positivism  or  science.  It  is  enough 
for  the  Christian  to  show  that  the  positivism  or  alleged 
science  is  not  itself  proven,  or,  if  proven,  that  it  proves 
nothing  against  Christ  and  his  Church.  Dr.  McCosh  seems 
to  have  some  suspicion  of  this,  and  occasionally  attempts  to 

Sut  positivism  on  its  defence,  but  he  does  it  without  laying 
own  the  principle  which  justifies  it ;  and  in  doing  it  he 
renders  it  useless,  by  immediately  running  away  after  some 
pet  speculation  of  his  own,  which  gives  his  opponent  ample 
oppoitunity  to  resume  the  offensiva 

Dr.  McCosh,  also,  more  than  half  agrees  with  the  Posi- 
tivists, and  concedes  that  the  religious  society,  as  such,  has 
no  right  to  judge  of  the  bearings  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
scientists  on  religion.  "  All  this  shows,"  he  says,  pp.  5,  6, 
"that  religious  men  q^ca  religious  men  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  decide  for  us  the  truths  of  science.  Conceive  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  at  Rome,  or  an  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  or  an  Episcopal  Convocation  at  Lambeth,  or  a 
( Congregational  Council  at  Plymouth,  or  a  Methodist  Con- 
ference in  C/onneeticut  taking  upon  it  to  decide  for  or 
against  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  the  grand 
doctrine  established  in  our  day  of  the  conservation  of  force 
and  the  correlation  of  all  tlie  physical  forces,  on  the  ground 
of  tlieir  being  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  religion ! "  This 
concedes  to  the  Positivists  that  science  is  independent  of 
religion,  and  that  religion  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  it 
<loes  or  does  not  accord  with  science,  and  wholly  overlooks  the 
fact  that  religion  is  the  first  science,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
true,  scientifically  or  otherwise,  that  is  contrary  or  unfavor- 
able to  religion.  Eeligion  is  the  word  of  God,  and  every 
religious  man  says  witli  the  inspired  apostle,  "  Let  God  be 
trvLQy  and  every  man  a  liar." 

Dr.  McCosh,  of  course,  cannot  say  this,  for,  having  no 
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infallible  antliority  to  define  wliat  is  or  is  not  religious  truth 
or  the  word  of  God,  he  is  obliged  to  place  religion  iu  the 
category  of  opioiona  which  may  or  maj?  not  be  true,  and 
therefore  to  deny  it  as  the  law  for  all  intelligences.  Sup- 
posing God  has  appointed  an  authority,  iufallible  through 
bis  gracious  aaeiBtance,  to  teach  all  men  and  nations  his  relig- 
ion, or  the  trutii  he  has  revealed,  and  the  law  he  eoinniands 
all  to  obey,  this  authority  must  be  competent  to  decide 
whether  any  alleged  scientific  discoveries  are  or  are  not 
favorable  to  religion,  and  mast  necessarily  have  the  riglit  to 
decide  prior  to  all  scientific  investigation.  If  this  authority 
decides  that  this  or  that  theory  is  unfavorable  to  religion, 
we  as  religious  men  must  pronounce  it  false,  and  refuse  to 
entertain  it.  Dr.  McCoah,  as  a  Presbyterian  or  Protestant, 
would  have  no  right  to  say  so,  but  tlie  Catholic  would  have 
the  right,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  say  so ;  because  rcli^on  is 
absolutely  trae,  and  the  supreme  law  for  reason  as  well  as 
for  conscience,  and  what  is  or  is  not  religion,  the  authority 
unerringly  decides  for  him.  Nothing  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  religion  can  be  true  in  science 
any  more  than  in  religion  itself,  though  many  things  may 
be  true  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and 
theories  held  by  religious  men. 

The  moment  the  Christian  allows  that  the  authority  is  not 
catholic;  that  it  is  limited  and  covers  only  one  part  of 
tmth ;  and  that  thf  re  is  by  its  side  another  and  an  inde- 
pendent authority,  another  and  independent  order  of  truth, 
he  ceases  to  be  able  to  meet  enjceessf nlly  the  Poeitiviste ;  for 
truth  is  one,  and  can  never  be  in  opposition  to  tmth — tliat 
is,  in  opposition  to  itself.  Keligion,  we  concede,  does  not 
teach  the  sciences,  or  the  various  facts  with  which  tliey  arc 
cousiracted,  but  it  does  judge  and  pronounce  autlioritatively 
on  the  inferences  or  conclusions  scientific  men  draw  from 
these  facts,  or  the  esplanatious  they  gix'e  of  them,  and  to 
decide  whether  they  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  her  own 
teachings.  If  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  word. 
or  with  what  that  word  implies,  she  pronounces  them  false; 
and,  if  warranted  by  the  alleged  facts,  she  pronounces  the 
alleged  facts  themselves  to  lie  misinterpreted,  misapprc- 
liendcd,  misstated,  or  to  be  no  facts.  Her  authority  is  higher 
than  any  reasonings  of  men,  than  the  authority  even  of  tlio 
senses,  if  it  comes  to  that,  for  nothing  is  or  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  religion  is  true.  We  cannot  as  Catholics,  as 
■Christians,  make  the  cooo«ssion  to  the  Positivist«  the  Pres- 
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byterian  doctor  does,  that  their  science  is  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  religion,  and  not  amenable  to  it 

Dr.  McCosh,  we  think,  is  nnwise,  in  a  controversy  with' 
Positivists,  in  separating  natural  theology,  as  he  calls  it^ 
from  revealed  tneoloey.     The  two  are  only  part6  of  one 
whole,  and,  in  point  oi  fact,  although  distinguishable,  have 
never  existed  separately  at  any  epoch  of  mstory.      The 
existence  of  Goa,  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
liberty  of  man  or  free-will,  are  provable  with  certainty  by 
reason,  and  are  therefore  truths  of  philosophy,  but  they  were 
not  discovered  by  unassisted  reason  or  tne  unassisted  exer- 
cisc  of  our  natural  powers  before  they  were  taught  to  our 
first  parents  by  the  Creator  himself,  and  have  never  been 
held  as  simple  natural  truths,  unconnected  with  supernatural 
instruction   or    some    reminiscences  of    such    instruction. 
Natural  theology,  or  philosophy,  and  revealed  theology  f om^ 
one  indissoluble  whole,  and  Christianity  includes  both  iir 
their  unity  and  catholicity.   In  defending  Christianity  against 
positivism,  which  denies  both,  we  should  defend  lloth  as  » 
whole;   because  the  natural  is  incomplete  and  unable  of 
itself  alone  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason,  which  is  never 
sufficient  for  itself ;   and  the  truths  necessary  to  complete  it 
and  to  solve  the  objections  to  the  being  and  providence  of 
God  are  not  obtainable  by  reason  alone  or  witnout  the  light 
of  revelation.     We  may  assert  and  prove  miracles  as  a  facty 
but  the  objection  of  Positivists  to  them  eannot  be  scientific- 
ally answered  till  we  have  proved  that  they  have  their  law 
in  the  supernatural  order.     The  inferences  we  draw  fronv 
miracles  will  not  be  appreciated  or  allowed  by  men  who 
deny  the  supernatural  and  reduce  God  to  nature. 

The  author  in  reality  has  no  method,  but  he  begins  by 
attempting  to  prove  the  being  of  God,  then  the  existence 
of  mind  in  man,  and  the  reality  of  knowledge,  and  finally, 
ill  the  second  part,  that  the  life  of  Christ  was  the  life  of  a 
real  personage,  and  proves  the  reality  of  his  religion.  He 
offers  only  one  ^argument  to  prove  that  Qoa  is,  and 
that  is  the  well-known  argument  from  design,  which  he 
bases  on  the  principle  that  every  effect  has  its  cause.  He 
<loes  not  develop  this  argument,  which  has  been  so  fuUy^ 
(lone  by  Paley  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatiaea^  but  simply 
asserts  its  sufficiency.  There  are  marks  of  design  in  adapt- 
ing one  thing  to  another  throughout  the  univei^  whicb 
can  be  only  the  effect  of  the  action  of  an  intelligent  designer. 
Giving  this  argument,  all  possible  force,  it  does  not  carry  the 
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author  in  his  conclnsion  beyond  Plato  or  Aristotle,  neither 
of  whom  was  properly  a  theist.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both 
believed  in  an  intelligent  mind  in  the  universe,  operating^ 
on  an  eternal  uncreated  matter,  forming  all  things  from  pre- 
existing  materials,  and  arranging  them  in  an  artistic  order. 
The  argument  from  design  can  go  no  further,  and  this  is  ail- 
that  is  proved  by  Paley^  illustration  of  the  watch,  which 
would  be  no  illustration  at  all  to  a  mind  that  had  no  intui- 
tion or  conception  of  a  designer.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aris- 
totle had  any  conception  of  a  creator  or  supramundane  God. 
Whether  the  intelligent  mind  has  created  all  things  from 
notliing,  or  has  only  formed  and  disposed  all  things  from, 
pre-existing  matter,  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  anima  rmmd/iy 
IS  what  can  never  be  determined  by  any  induction  from  the 
alleged  marks  of  design  discoverable  in  the  univei'se. 

We  therefore  hold,  and  have  always  held,  that  this  famous 
argument,  the  only  one  the  Baconian  philosophy  admits, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  in  proving  or  illustrating  the 
attributes  or  perfections  of  God,  when  God  is  once  known 
to  exist,  is  inconclusive  when  relied  on  alone  to  prove  that 
(rod  is,  or  is  that  by  which  the  mind  first  obtains  the  idea. 
It  may  serve  as  a  corroborative  argument,  but  of  itself  alone 
it  cannot  originate  the  idea  in  the  mind,  or  carry  one  beyond 
an  intelligent  soul  of  the  world,  or  the  pantheism  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  of  all  Gentile  philosophy,  except  the 
school  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  followed  as  to  pnysics 
by  Epicurus — unless  we  must  also  except  the  sceptics, 
Pyrrho  and  Sextus  Empiriciis.  We  think,  therefore,  the 
author  has  damaged  the  cause  of  Christianity,  instead  of 
serving  it,  by  risking  it  on  a  single  argument,  oy  no  means 
conclusive  to  his  purpose.  A  weak  and  inadequate  defence 
is  worse  than  no  defence  at  all. 

The  principle  that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  on  which  the 
author  oa^es  nis  argument,  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  we  must 
know  that  the  fact  is  an  effect  before  we  can  infer  from  it 
that  it  has  or  has  had  a  cause.  Cause  and  effect  are  correla- 
tive terms,  which  connote  one  another;  but  this  is  no  proof 
tliat  this  or  that  fact  is  an  effect ;  and  we  cannot  pronounce 
it  an  effect  unless  we  know  that  it  has  begun  to  exist;  nor 
even  then,  unless  we  have  the  intuition  of  cause ;  and  no  intui- 
tion even  of  a  particular  cause  suffices,  unless  we  have  intui- 
tion of  a  universal  cause.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  thinff,  then, 
to  pronounce  a  given  fact  an  effect^  and  to  conclude  that 
there  is  between  it  and  something  else,  the  relation  of  cause^ 
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and  effect.  It  is  precisely  this  relation  that  Hnme,  Kant, 
Thomas  Brown,  Sir  William  Hamilton/Dr.  Mansel,  An^ustc 
Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  all 
the  so-called  Positivists  deny  or  relegate  to  the  region  of  the 
unknowable.  Dr.  McCosh  does  not  refute  them,  by  assum- 
ing and  arguing  from  the  principle ;  he  simply  begs  the 
question. 

Now,  we  venture  to  tell  our  learned  and  philosophic 
author  that  his  whole  argument  for  natural  theologj^  falls  to 
the  ground  before  a  mind  that  has  no  intuition  ot  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  tliat  is  not  previously  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  of  design  and  oi  a  designing  cause. 
Hence,  from  the  alleged  marks  of  design  and  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  it  is  impossible  to  infer  a  designer.  When 
the  watch  was  presented  for  the  first  time  to  flie  untutored 
savage,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  living  thing,  not  as  a  piece  of 
artificial  mechanism  constructed  bv  a  watchmaker.  He 
must  know  that  it  is  a  piece  of  artificial  mechanism  before 
he  can  conclude  man  has  made  it  There  falls  under  our 
observation  no  more  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
than  the  octagonal  cell  of  the  bee.  Does  the  bee  work  by 
design  in  constructing  it  ?  Does  the  beaver  work  by  design^ 
by  intelligent  design,  in  building  its  dam  and  constructing 
its  house  'i  It  is  generally  held  that  the  bee  as  well  as  the 
heaver  works  by  mstinct,  or  by  a  law  of  its  nature,  as  does 
the  swallow  in  building  its  nest.  This  proves  that  a  designer 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  simple  facts  observed  in  nature, 
as  the  Positivists  maintain.  This  is  the  condemnation  of 
the  so-called  inductive  philosophy.  The  induction,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  by  virtue  of  a  principle  already  held  by  the 
mind,  intuitively  or  otherwise,  and  therefore  can  never  of 
itself  supply  or  give  its  principle,  or  by  itself  alone  obtain 
its  principle.  God  is  not  an  induction  from  the  facts 
observed  in  nature  ;  and  the  Positivists  have  shown,  demon- 
strated so  much,  and  have  therefore  shown  that  observation 
and  induction  alone  can  give  no  principle,  and,  therefore, 
end  in  nescience — the  termination  of  the  so-called  jphiloso- 
jphie  positive. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  not  wholly  insensible  to  this  conclusion, 
and  seeks  to  escape  it  by  proving  that  there  is  a  mind  in 
man  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  knowing  things  as  they 
are.  But  if  the  existence  of  the  mind  needs  to  be  proved, 
with  what  can  we  prove  it  ?  By  consciousness,  the  author 
answers;  but  that  is  a  sheer  paralogism^  for  consciousness  is 
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-fiiinplj  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  presupposes  it.  Ood  can  no 
more  be  an  induction  from  the  facts  of  consciousness  than 
from  the  facts  of  nature.  In  either  case,  flie  God  induced 
is  a  generalization ;  in  the  one  case,  the  generalization  of 
nature,  and,  in  the  other,  the  generalization  of  consciousness. 
The  former  usually  goes  by  uie  name  of  atheism,  the  latter 
"by  the  name  of  egoism. 

Dr.  McCosh  very  properly  rejects  Hamilton's  and  Man- 
uel's doctrine  of  the  pure  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  and 
Herbert  Spencer's  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  restricted 
■to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  or  appearances,  though  con- 
ceding that  appearances  are  unthinkable  without  a  reality 
beyond  them,  but  that  the  reality  beyond  them,  and  which 
appears  in  them,  is  itself  unknowable ;  and  maintains  truly 
that  we  know  things  themselves,  both  sensibles  and  super- 
sensibles.  We  know  them,  he  contends,  by  intuition,  or  a 
-direct  looking  on  or  beholding'them  by  the  simple  intellect- 
ual force  of  our  minds.  Of  this  we  are  not  so  certain,  for 
we  do  not  ourselves  know  by  intuition  why  salt  is  bitter  and 
sugar  sweet,  and  we  think  the  doctor  knows  things  them- 
selves only  in  so  far  as  he  excepts  their  essence  or  substance, 
and  confounds  the  thing  with  its  properties,  or  its  accidents, 
as  say  the  schoolmen,  in  which  case  he  makes  no  appreciable 
advance  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  We  know  the  appear- 
ances and  the  sensible  properties  of  bread,  but  we  do  not 
know  its  essence  or  substance.  Has  the  Presbyterian  doctor, 
who  seems  to  have  a  holy  horror  of  Catholicity,  invented  a 
philosophy  for  the  express  purpose  of  combating  with 
apparent  reason  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  by 
making  it  conflict  with  the  positive  testimony  of  the  senses 
and  the  human  intellect? 

But  let  that  pass.  The  intuition  the  doctor  recognizes  is 
empirical  intuition,  and  intuition  of  particular  or  individual 
things,  not  of  principles,  causes,  relations.  And  from  the 
knowledge  of  tliose  individual  things,  he  holds  that  man 
rises  by  generalization  and  abstraction — that  is,  induction — 
from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another,  till  he  finally 
attains  to  the  knowledge  of  God  distinct  from  the  world, 
and  clothes  him  with  infinite  perfections.  Yet  tlie  good 
doctor  claims  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation as  such.  None  of  these  individual  things,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  are  God,  or  contain  him ;  how,  then,  from 
them,  supposing  you  know  them,  rise  scientifically  to  him? 
.and  what  by  abstraction  and  generalization  is  that  to  which 
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the  mind  attains?  Only  their  generalization  or  abstractioiv 
which  as  a  creation  of  the  mind  is  a  nuUitjr.  He,  like  Ham- 
ilton,  in  this  would  make  pliilosophy  end  in  nescience. 

We,  of  course,  hold  that  we  apprehend  and  know  thing»^ 
themselves,  not  phenomena  merely,  and  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  are  not — that  is,  in  their  real  relations,  not  to  us  only, 
but  in  the  objective  world.     But  to  know  things  as  they  are^ 
in  their  real  objective  relations,  or  to  know  them  at  all, 
demands  intuition  of  them,  in  their  contingency  or  in  their 
character  of  creatures  or  effects — that  is  to  say,  as  existences, 
not  as  independent,  self-existent  beings,  which  they  are  not. 
And  this  is  not  possible  without  the  intuition  of  the  neces- 
sary, of  real  being,  on  which  they  depend  and  from  which 
they  are  derived.     When  we  say  a  thing  is  an  effect,  we  say 
it  has  been  caused,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  say  it,  we  must 
have  intuition  of  cause ;  and  if  we  say  of  a  thing  that  it  is  a< 
particular  cause,  we  deny  that  it  is  a  universal  cause,  which» 
we  could  not  do  witliout  the  intuition  of  universal  cause. 
So  when  we  say  of  a  thing  it  is  contingent,  we  simply  deny 
it  to  be  necessary  being,  and  we  could  not  deny  a  thing  to* 
be  necessary  being  if  we  had  no  intuition  of  necessary  being.. 
If  the  author  means  by -abstracting  and  generalizing  our 
knowledge  of  things  or  individual  existences,  distinguishing 
this  ideal  intuition,  or  the  intuition  of  real,  necessary,  and 
universal  being — what  philosophers  sometimes  call  necessary 
ideas — from  the  intuition  of  things  or  contingent  existences, 
along  with  which  it  is  presented  in  thou^t,  and  as  the 
necessary  condition   of  our  apprehending  them,   and  by 
reflection  and  contemplation   ascertaining  that  this  ideal,, 
necessary  and  universal,  is  really  God,  though  not  intuitively 
known  to  be  God,  we  do  not  oDJect  to  the  assertion  that  we 
rise  from  our  knowledge  of  things  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
himself.    What  we  deny  is  that  God  can  be  concluded  from 
tlie  intuition  or  apprehension  of  things.     We  rise  to  him 
from  the  ideal  intuition,  or  intuition  of  the  real  and  neces- 
sary, which  enters  the  mind  with  the  intuition  of  the  things, 
ana  without  which  we  never  do  or  could  have  intuition  of 
them,  any  more  than  they  could  exist  without  the  creative 
act  of  real  and  necessary  being  creating  them  from  nothing 
and  sustaining  them  in  existence ;  but  it  needs  to  be  disen- 
gaged by  a  mental  process  from  the  empirical  intuition  with 
which  it  is  presented. 

This  ideal  intuition  is  not  immediate  and  direct  intuition 
of  God,  as  the  pseudo-ontologists  contend,  and  which  the: 
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Church  has  t.-ondeiniied  ;  bnt  is  intuition  under  the  form  of 
-neceesary,  nnivereal,  eternal,  and  immutable  ideaa— of  that 
-wliich  the  mind,  by  reasoning,  rejection,  and  contemplation, 
proves  really  is  Ood.  What  misleade  the  author  and  so 
lUKuy  others  who  nee  the  argument  he  uses,  is  that  the  intu- 
ition of  real  and  neceeeary  heine,  and  tlie  intuition  of  cou- 
-tingencies,  are  given  both  in  the  same  thought,  the  one 
jilong  with  the  other,  and  most  minds  fail  to  distinguish 
theui — which  la  done,  accoi-diug  to  St,  Thomas,  by  the  tntel- 
lectiui  agena,  in  distinction  from  the  passive  or  receptive 
intellect — and  hence  they  snppose  that  they  conclude  the 
ideal  intuition  from  the  empirical  intuition.  This  is  decid- 
edly the  case  with  Dr.  McCosh.  The  learned  doctor  admita 
jutuitions,  but  only  intuitions  of  individual  existences — 
what  we  call  empirical  intuitions — whether  causes  or  effects, 
not  intuition  of  the  ideal;  and  hence  his  argument  for  the 
■t'lristence  of  God  proves  nothing,  for  the  universal  is  not 
derivable  from  the  particular,  the  necessary  from  the  con- 
rtingent,  nor  being  from  existences.  Had  he  recognized  that 
nlong  with,  as  its  necessary  condition,  tlio  intuition  of  the 

)>artiL'ular  there  always  is  the  intuition  of  the  universal,  &c., 
le  would  have  placed  theology  against  positivism  on  an 
impregnable  foundation.  The  necesaary  ideas,  the  universal, 
tlie  eternal,  the  immutable,  the  necessary,  connoted  in 
all  our  thoughts,  cannot  be  simply  abstractious,  for  abstrac- 
iione  have  no  existence  a  parte  rai,  and  are  formed  by  the 
mind  operating  on  the  concrete  object  of  empirical  intuition. 
Ab  these  ideas  are  objects  of  intuition,  they  are  real ;  and  if 
real,  they  are  either  being  or  existences.  But  no  existences 
are  or  can  be  necessarj-,  universal,  eternal,  immutable,  for 
they  depend  to  be  on  anotlier,  as  is  implied  in  the  very 
word  existence,  from  eX'Stare.  Then  thev  must  be  being, 
'and  identifiable  in  the  one  universal,  eternal,  real,  and  neces- 
sary  being,  aud  distinguishable  from  existences  or  things,  as 
the  creator  from  his  creatures,  the  actor  from  tlie  act. 

We  have  said  that  the  ideal  intuition  is  not  intuition  of 
Oo<i,  hut  of  that  which  is  (iod  ;  we  say  now  that  the  ideal 
intuition  is  not  formally  intuition  of  ewi  or  being,  as  errone- 
•oHsly  supposed  by  some  to  be  maintained  by  Gioberti  and 
ourselves,  but  of  that  which  is  ctw.  The  process  of  demon- 
tstruting  that  God  is  consists  in  identifying,  by  reflection  and 
reasoning,  the  necessary  ideas  or  ideal  intuition  witii  real, 
necessary,  universal,  eternal,  and  immutable  being,  and  real 
,  And  neceseary  being  in  wliich  they  are  all  identified  with 
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God.  This  process  is  demonstration,  not  intuition.  Wheni 
we  say,  in  the  syllogism,  the  conclusion  follows  necessarily 
from  the  premises,  we  have  intuition  of  the  necessary,  else- 
we  could  not  say  it;  but  we  have  not  intuition  of  tfie  fact 
that  the  necessary  is  being,  far  less  that  it  is  God.  This  is- 
known  only  by  reflection  and  reasoning,  disengaging  the 
ideal  from  the  empirical.  The  idea  must  be  real,  or  there 
could  be  no  intuition  of  it,  but  if  real,  it  must  be  being ;  if 
being,  it  must  be  real  and  necessary  being ;  and  real  and 
necessary  bein^  is  God.  So  of  all  the  other  necessary  ideas. 
As  the  intuition  is  of  both  the  ideal  or  necessary  and  the 
contingent  in  its  principle,  and  in  their  real  relation,  it  gives- 
the  pnnciples  of  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
God  as  Creator,  and  of  the  universe  as  the  effect  of  his  cre- 
ative act,  and  therefore  of  the  complete  refutation  of  pan- 
theism. The  vice  of  Dr.  McCosh's  argument  is  that  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  denial  of  ideal  intuition,  and  the  assumption 
that  being,  God,  is  obtainable  by  generalization  and  abstrac* 
tion  from  the  individual  things  given  in  empirical  intuition. 
It  is  not  obtained  by  reflection  from  them,  but  from  the 
ideal  intuition,  never  separable  from  the  empirical 

This  process  of  proving  that  Qod  is  may  be  called  the 
ideal  process,  or  the  argument  from  universal  and  necessary 
ideas  mtuitively  given.  It  is  not  apriori^  because  the  ideal 
is  held  by  intuition ;  nor  is  it  an  argument  from  innate 
ideas,  as  Descartes  held;  nor — since  really  objective,  and 
present  to  the  mind — is  it  an  argument  from  the  primitive 
oeliefs  or  constituent  principles  of  human  nature,  as  Dr. 
Keid  and  the  Scottish  school  maintained,  and  which  is  only 
another  f onn  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  or 
an  argument  drawn  from  our  ownfonda^  as  Leibnitz  imag* 
ined,  or  from  the  api*iori  cognitions  or  necessarv  forms  of 
the  intellect,  as  Kant  held,  and  which  is  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scottish  school  of  Reid  and  Stewart  dif&rently  stated ; 
but  from  principles  or  data  really  presented  in  intuition, 
and  along  with  the  empirical  intuition  of  things.  It  places, 
therefore,  the  being  of  God  on  as  Arm  a  basis  and  renders  it 
as  certain  to  the  understanding  as  our  own  existence,  or  as^ 
any  fact  whatever  of  which  tlie  human  mind  has  cognizance ; 
indeed,  renders  it  absolutely  certain  and  undeniable.  But 
while  we  say  this,  and  while  we  maintain  that  the  ideal 
intuition  is  given  along  with  the  empirical  intuition,  witb 
which  our  author  confounds  it,  and  from  which  philosophy 
or  natural  theology  disengages  it,  we  by  no  means  believe 
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I  ttiut  the  race  is  indebted  to  this  ideal  or  metupliysical  pro- 

I  cess — wliich  is  too  dilBcult  not  only  for  the  Positiviets,  but 

1  for  their  great  opponent,  Dr.  McCoeh — for  the  origin  of 

I  tlieir  belief  in  God.     All  af;es  and  nations,  oven  the  most 

I  barliiiroas   and  savage  tribes,  have  some  sort  of  belief  in 

f  God,  some  religions  notions  which  imply  his  existence ;  and, 

I  hovering  above  the  various  Eastern  and  Western  tnytholo- 

giea,  we  find  tlie  belief  in  one  God  or  the   divine  nnity, 

'  fliough  neglected  or  rejected  for  the  worship  of  inferior 

gods  or  demons,  or  the  elements — that  is,  the  worship  of 

creatures,  which  is  idolatry,  since  worshipped  as  God.     The 

I  i^orant  savage,  bnt  a  grade  above  the  beasts,  baa  never 

risen  to  the  conception  of  God  or  of  the  Great  Spirit  from 

I  the  contemplation  of  nature,  nor  has  he  attained  to  religions 

I  conueptjons  by  a  law  of  his  nature  or  by  instinct,  as  the  bee 

constructs  its  cell  or  the  beaver  ite  dam. 

It  is  verf  true,  nothing  more  true  than  that  "the  heav- 
ens show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declar- 
eth  the  work  of  his  lianda,"  but  to  him  only  who  has  the 
idea  of  God  or  already  believes  that  he  is.  Nothing  more 
tme  than  that  God  can  be  traced  in  all  his  works,  or  that 
"the  invisible  things  of  him,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
divinity,  are  clearly  seen  from  tlie  creation  of  the  world, 
being  understood  by  the  tilings  that  are  made,"  but  only  by 
those  who  liave  already  learned  that  he  is,  are  intent  on 
answering  the  question,  Quid  est  Deus  T  not  the  question, 
An  git  Deus?  Hence  we  so  far  agree  witli  the  tradition- 
alists, not  indeed  that  the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  proved 
by  reason  prior  to  faith,  but  that,  as  a  fact,  God  revealed 
hinii^lf  to  man  before  his  expulaion  from  the  Garden;  and 
the  l>eliGf,  clear  and  distinct  or  dim  and  confused,  in  the 
divine  being,  universally  diffused  among  all  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  originated  in  revelation  and  is  due  to  the 
tradition,  pure  or  impure,  in  its  integrity  or  mutilated  and 
corrupted,  of  the  primitive  revelation  made  by  God  himself 
to  man.  In  this  way  the  fact  of  the  nniverBality  of  tlie 
belief  in  some  form  is  a  valid  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
belief,  and  we  thus  obtain  an  historicid  argument  to  corrob- 
orate the, already  conclusive  ideal  or  metapliysical  argument, 
the  principles  of  whicli  we  have  given. 

We  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  yood-will  and  laudable 
intention  of  bur  autlior,  but  we  cannot  regard  him  as  able, 
witli  his  mutilated  theology  and  his  imperfect  and  rather 
anperficial  philosopliy^though  less  supertieial  than  the  phi- 
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Josophy  generally  in  vogue  amonff  British  and  American 
Protestants — to  carry  on  a  successiul  war  a^inst  the  Posi- 
tivists.     We  are  almost  tempted  to  say  to  him : 

Kon  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribuB  istis 

Tempus  eget 

He  is  too  near  of  kin  to  the  Positivists  themselves,  and 
adopts  too  niany  of  their  principles  and  conclnsions,  to  be 
able  to  battle  eneetively  against  them.  No  doubt  he  urges 
much  that  is  true  against  them,  but  his  arguments,  as  far  as 
effective,  are  inconsistent  with  his  position  as  a  Protestant, 
and  are  borrowed  from  Catholicity,  or  from  what  he  has 
retained  from  Catholic  instruction  and  Catholic  tradition, 
not  from  his  Protestantism.  Having  no  authority  but  his 
own  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to  define  what 
is  or  IS  not  Christianity,  he  knows  not  how  much  or  how 
little  he  must  defend  against  the  Positivists,  or  how  much 
or  how  little  he  is  free  to  concede  to  them.  He  practically 
concedes  to  tliem  the  Creator.  He  defends  God  as  the 
•efiicient  cause,  indeed,  but  not  as  Creator,  producing  all 
things  by  his  word  from  nothing.  He  would  seem  to  nold 
it  enough  to  defend  him  as  the  organizer  and  disposer  of 
materials  sUready  furnished  to  his  hand.  Ood  does  not  seem 
to  him  to  be  his  own  cat/^a  niaterialis.  He  works  on  a  pre- 
existing matter.  He  constructs,  the  author  concedes,  the 
existing  worlds  out  of  "star-dust,"  or  disintegrated  stars, 
without  telling  us  who  made  the  stars  that  have  dissolved 
and  turned  to  dust,  and  without  bearing  in  mind,  or  with- 
out knowing,  that  Christianity  teaches  us  that  "in  the  begin- 
ninff  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  th6ren>re 
could  not  have  formed  them  out  of  "star-dust"  or  any 
^ther  material. 

The  Protestant  divine  accepts  and  defends  Darwin's  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  by  "  natural  selection,"  though  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  applies  universally,  or  that  man  has 
been  developed  from  the  ape  or  the  tadpole.  He  denies 
that  Huxley  s  protoplasm  can  be  developed  from  protein,  or 
life  from  dead  matter;  maintains  that  all  life  proceeds  from 
a  living  organism,  that  the  plant  can  spring  only  from  a  seed, 
and  the  animal  only  from  a  living  cell  or  germ ;  and  yet 
concedes  that  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  organic  life  may 
spring  or  may  have  sprung  from  spontaneous  ^neration, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  some  oi  the  most 
-eminent  oi  the  fathers  held  or  conceded  as  much.  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  assertion  that  life  cannot  be  evolved 
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|*from    dead    matter  t      He     would    aeeni  tu    hold    or    tu 

f  •concede  that  man  lived,  for  an  indefinite  time,  a  purely 

\  aninial  life,  before  the  Almighty  breatlied  into  hie  noatrils 

j-and  he  became  a  Gpirituiil  man,  and  qtiotes  to  prove  it  St. 

I  PatJ'B  assei-tion  that  "not  firat  tliat  wliicli  is  epiritual,  but 

■  that  which  is  animal ;  afterwards  that  which  is  spirituiil " 

I  ■{!  Cor.  XV.  46).      He  seems,  in  fact,  ready  to  concede  any 

'i -and  every  thing  except  the  intelligent  Mmd  recogoiKed  by 

'  Plato  and  Aristotle,  tnat  has  arranged  all  things  according 

to  a  preconceived  plan,  and  throngnont  the  whole  adapted 

means  to  end&     He  insiste  on  efficient  causes   and   nnal 

•eaoBea,  bnt  hardly  on  God  as  the  causa  aa^tsarum  or  as  the 

•eausafinalis  of  all  particular  final  causes. 

Throughout,  as  wo  have  already  remarked,  there  is  a  want 
•of  unity  and  universality  in  hia  pliilosophy,  as  there  neces- 
sarily must  be  in  hia  Protestant  theology,  and  a  sad  lack  of 
logical  consistency  and  order,  or  co-ordination.  Hia  world 
is  a  chaos,  as  is  and  must  be  the  Protestant  world,  Herbert 
Spencer  undertakes  to  explain  the  universe  without  God,  or, 
what  ia  the  same  thing,  with  an  absolutely  unknowable  God, 
■which  is  of  course  an  impoBsibility ;  bnt  ho  has  a  far  pro- 
founder  intellect  and  a  far  more  logical  mind  than  Dr. 
McCosh.  He  is  heaven-mde  from  the  truth,  yet  nearer  to 
it  than  his  Presbyterian  critic.  His  logic  is  good;  hisprin- 
rciples  being  granted,  his  conclusions,  tnongh  absurd,  cannot 
■be  denied.  His  error  lies  in  his  premises,  and,  if  you  cor- 
rect them,  your  work  is  done.  He  will  correct  all  details^ 
and  arrive  at  juat  conclusions  without  fnrther  assistance,  f 
But  Dr.  McCosh  is  one  who,  however  much  he  may  talk  ] 
^bont  them,  never  reduces  his  doctrines  to  their  generic 

frineiplee,  or  reasons  from  principles.  He  is  a  genuine 
rotestant,  and  cannot  bo  refuted  in  refuting  hia  pnnciplea, 
which  vary  witii  the  exigencies  of  his  argument,  and  are 
really  no  principles  at  aO,  but  must  be  refuted  in  detdl ; 
jLud  when  you  have  convinced  him  twice  three  are  six,  you 
have  still  to  prove  that  three  times  two  are  also  six. 

Now.  such  a  man — and  he  is,  perhaps,  above  the  average 
-of  Presbyterian  divines— is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
attenipt  the  refutation  of  positivism.  No  Protestant  can  do 
it.  Indeed,  all  the  avowed  Positivists  we  have  known 
;ard  Protestant  Christianity  as  too  insignificant  a  matter 
■- !  counted.  It  is  too  vague  and  fluctnatmg,  too  uncertain 
indefinite,  too  unsubstantial  and  intangible,  too  unsys- 
"Ic  and  illogical,  to  cominand  the  least  respect  from 
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them.  They  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  too  little  to  be  a  relig- 
ion and  too  much  to  be  no-religion.  It  cannot,  with  it& 
half  affirmations  and  its  whole  demals,  stand  a  moment  before 
an  intelligent  Positivist  who  has  a  scientific  cast  of  mind. 
The  Positivist  rejects  the  Church,  of  course,  but  he  respects- 
Catholicity  as  a  logicd  system,  consistent  with  itself,  coherent 
in  all  its  parts,  and  for  him  there  is  no  via  media  between 
it  and  positivism.  If  he  were  not  a  Positivist,  he  says  openly, 
he  would  be  a  Catholic,  by  no  means  a  Protestant,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  and  we  respond 
that,  could  we  cease  to  be  a  Catholic,  we  should  be  a  Posi- 
tivist, for  to  a  logical  mind  there  is  no  medium  between  the 
church  and  atheism.  The  middle  systems,  as  Protestantism,, 
nationalism,  Deism,  &c.,  are  divided  against  themselves,  and 
cannot  stand,  an^  more  than  a  house  aivided  against  itself^ 
Their  denials  vitiate  their  affirmations  and  their  affirmations 
vitiate  their  denials.     They  are  all  too  much  or  too  little. 

The  Positivists  reject  for  what  they  call  the  scientific  age 
both  theology  and  metaphvsics.  They  believe  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race,  and  indeed  in  all  races,  as  does  Dr.  McCosh^ 
They  distinguish  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  or  of 
human  progress  three  epochs  or  stages — first,  the  theological ;. 
second,  the  metaphysical ;  and  third,  the  scientific  Theol- 
ogy and  metaphysics  each  in  its  epoch  were  true  and  good,, 
and  served  the  progress  of  man  and  society.  They  nave 
now  passed  awav,  ana  the  race  is  now  entering  the  scientific 
age,  which  is  the  final  stage,  though  not  to  last  for  ever ; 
for  when  the  field  of  science  is  exhausted,  and  all  it  yields 
is  harvested,  the  race  will  expire,  and  the  world  come  to  an 
end,  as  having  no  more  work  to  do.  It  will  be  seen  there 
is  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  real  Positivists,. 
or  believers  in  Auguste  Comte,  and  our  autlior  and  his 
Protestant  brethren.  The  Positivists  never  calumniate  the 
past,  but  seek  to  appreciate  its  services  to  humanity,  ta 
acknowledge  the  good  it  did,  and  to  bury  it  with  honor,  as 
the  children  of  the  New  Dispensation  did  the  Old,  when  it 
had  lived  its  day.  One  of  the  finest  appreciations  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humanity  of  the  services  of  the  mediseva], 
monks  we  have  ever  read  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  Littr6, 
the  chief  of  the  French  Positivists,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  France.  It  said  not  all  a  Catliolic  would 
say,  but  scarcely  a  word  that  could  grate  on  a  Catholic  ear. 
Dr.  McCosh  also  believes  in  progress,  in  the  progress  of  our 
species,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the  progress  of  all 
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^xjciefl  and  genera,  and  that  we  ontgrow  tlie  nasi ;  liut  lie 
nkes  pleasure  only  in  calumniating  it,  and  lilte  a  bad  son 
■trses  the  mother  that  bore  him.  BeeauBe  he  has  ontgrowa' 
'b  nurse,  he  contends  the  nuree  was  of  no  nso  in  his  child- 
od,  was  a  great  injury,  and  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
'  to  leave  him  to  himself,  to  toddle  about  at  will,  and^ 
ddle  into  the  fire  or  the  cistern,  as  be  saw  proper. 
I  Now,  we  think,  if  one  believes  in  the  prepress  of  the 
nccies  or  the  perfectibility  of  man  by  development  or  by 
lattiml  agencies,  the  Poaitivist  doctrine  is  much  the  most 
Basonable  as  well  as  far  the  most  amiable.  Its  effect,  too, 
1  far  better.  We  owed  much  to  the  doctrine,  which  we 
torrowed  not  from  Comte,  but  from  Comte's  master,  Saint- 
pimon,  the  influence  of  which,  under  the  grace  of  God,  dis- 
posed UB  to  return  to  the  old  church.  It  softened  the  ani- 
tnoaity,  the  bitter  hatred,  toward  tlie  past  which  we  had 
mhented  from  onr  Protestant  education,  and  enabled  us  to 
mdy  it  with  calm  and  gentle  feelings,  even  witli  gratitude- 
md  reapcct,  and  disposed  us  to  view  it  with  impartiah'ty  and 
0  appreciate  it  witii  justice.  Studying  the  past,  and  espe- 
ially  the  old  church  which  we  had  complacently  supposed 
.he  race  had  outgrown  as  the  man  haa  outgrown  the  bib  and' 
bicker  of  his  childhood,  in  this  new  ana  better  mood,  we 
,^n  discovered  that  there  was  much  more  in  tlte  past  than 
hie  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  that  it  was  abundantly  able  to- 
teach  UG  much  more  tlian  we  or  any  of  our  Protestant  cod- 
■temporaries  supposed  ;  and  we  were  not  long  in  beginning 
to  doubt  if  we  iiad  really  outgrown  it,  nor  in  becoming  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  outgrowing  it,  we  had  fallen  helow 
it ;  that  the  old  church,  the  central  institution  of  the  world, 
was  as  needful  to  us  now  as  in  the  beginning;  and  that,  in> 
(tomparison  with  the  full  noonday  light  which  beamed  from 
her  divine  countenance,  the  light  in  which  we  had  hitherto- 
walked,  or  stumbled,  rather,  was  bnt  a  fading  twilight,  nay,- 
midniglit  darkness. 

Of  course  we  diiler  far  more  from  positivism  than  does 
Pr.  MeCosh,  bnt  we  can  as  Catholica  better  discriminate 
than  he  what  is  true  and  just  in  it,  and  better  understand 
and  refute  its  errors  or  false  principles,  because  we  have  the 
whole  truth  to  oppose  to  it,  not  merely  certain  fragments  or 
disfignred  aspects  of  truth.  It  is  only  Catholics  who  can 
really  set  right  the  class  of  men  Dr.  McCosh  wars  Mgainst. 
Protestants  cannot  do  it.  When  Theodore  Parker  published' 
}aB  JXecou/se  of  Matters  pertaining  to  /feliffion,v>-e  had  not 
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outgi'own  the  Protestantism  in  which  we  had  been  trained. 
"We  set  about  refuting  him,  and  we  saw  at  once  we  could 
not  do  it  on  Protestant  grounds,  and  we  planted  ourselves 
on  Catholic  ground,  as  far  as  we  then  knew  it,  and  our 
refutation  was  a  total  failure  except  so  far  as  we  opposed  to 
the  Discourse  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Dr. 
McCosh  has  tried  his  hand  in  the  volume  before  us  against 
Theodore  Parker  and  the  Free  Religionists,  and  with  no  suc- 
cess save  so  far  as  he  abandons  his  ^rrotestantisra  and  quietly 
appropriates  the  arguments  of  Catholics,  to  which  he  iias  no 
more  right  than  he  has  to  his  neighbor's  horse.  It  was 
hardly  generous  in  the  learned  doctor,  while  using  their 
.arguments — and  they  were  the  only  arguments  that  availed 
him  any  thing — to  turn  upon  Catholics  and  twit  them  of 
^'  ignorance  and  superstition."  Was  he  afraid  that  people 
might  discover  the  source  whence  he  drew  the  small  stock 
of  wisdom  and  truth  he  displayed?   • 

We  might  have  made  Dr.  McCosh's  lectures  the  occasion 
of  presenting  a  formal  refutation  of  positivism,  but  we  had 
already  taken  up  from  time  to  time  tne  false  principles,  the 
•errors  and  untenable  theories  and  hypotheses,  which  his 
lectures  treat,  and  refuted  them,  so  far  as  they  are  hostile  to 
Christianity,  far  more  effectively,  in  our  judgment,  than  he 
has  done  or  could  do.  He  may  be  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  errors  and  absurd  hypotheses  of  the  false  scientists  of 
the  day,  who  are  laboring  to  explain  and  account  for  the 
universe  without  creation  and  Providence,  than  we  are ;  but 
we  have  not  found  in  his  volume  any  thing  of  value  which 
we  have  not  ourselves  already  said,  and  saia  too,  perhaps,  in 
it  style  more  easily  understood  than  his,  and  in  oetter  Eng- 
lish than  he  ordinarilv  uses.  Our  readers  could  learn  nothing 
of  positivism  from  him,  and  just  as  little  of  the  principles 
and  reasonings  that  Christianity  is  able  to  oppose  to  it.  He 
writes  as  a  man  who  measures  the  known  oy  what  he  him- 
self knows,  and  is  now  and  then  out  in  his  measurement 

Dr.  McCosh,  also,  adopts  rather  too  depreciatory  a  tone  in 
speaking  of  our  countrymen,  especially  considering  that  he 
has  but  just  come  among  us,  and  knows  us  at  best  only 
imperfectly.  We  own  it  was  no  striking  indication  of 
American  intelligence  and  judgment  to  import  him  to  pre- 
side over  one  oi  the  best  Protestant  American  institutions 
of  learning  and  science ;  but  men  often  loom  up  larger  at  a 
distance  than  they  are  when  seen  close  by,  and  there  is  no 
country   in  which  bubble  reputations  from   abroad   more 
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gpeedily  collapse  than  our  own.  The  doctor  will  find,  when 
he  has  lived  longer  amon^  ns,  and  becomes  better  acquainted' 
with  us,  that  if  England  is  nearer  Germany,  Oerman  specu- 
lations are  Miown  to  Americans  and  appreciated  by  them  at 
least  as  soon  as  they  are  by  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen.  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  were  known  to  American  schol- 
ars before  there  was  much  knowledge  of  them  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  The  English  and  Scotch  are  now  just 
becoming  acquainted  with  and  are  carried  away  by  theories 
and  speculations  in  philosophy  which  had  been  examined 
here,  and  exploded  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Ameri- 
cans.  The  aoctor  underrates  the  scholarship  and  intelligence 
even  of  his  American  Presbyterian  friends,  and  there  are 
scholars,  men  of  thought,  of  science,^eneral  intelligence,  in 
the  country  many  degrees  above  Presbyterians,  respect- 
able as  they  are.  jPresbyterians  are  not  by  any  means  the 
whole  American  people,  nor  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
them.  They  are  really  behind  the  Congregationalists,  to^ 
sav  nothing  of  '^  the  ignorant  and  superstitious"  Catholics, 
wnose  scholars  are  in  science  and  leammg,  philosopliy,  theol- 
ogy, especially  in  the  history  of  the  church,  it  is  no  boast 
to  say,  superior  to  either,  and  know  and  understand  better 
the  movements  of  the  a^e,  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and 
political  theories,  crotcnets,  and  tendencies  of  the  present, 
than  any  other  class  of  American  citizens.  It  takes  more- 
than  a  Dr.  McCosh,  although  for  a  time  a  professor  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  to  teach  them  more  than  they  already  know. 

We  pass  over  the  second  part  of  the  lectures,  devoted  to- 
Apologetics,  as  of  no  importance.  One  needs  to  know  what 
Christianity  is,  and  to  have  clearly  in  his  mind  the  entire  Chris- 
tian plan,  before  one  can  successfully  defend  it  a^inst  the 
class  of  persons  the  author  calls  Positivists.  This  is  more 
than  the  author  knows,  or  as  a  Protestant  can  know.  His 
Christianity  is  an  indefinite,  va^ue,  variable,  and  uncertain 
opinion,  and  he  has  no  conception  at  all  of  the  Christian' 
plan,  or  what  St.  Paul  calls  "  tne  new  creation."  No  doubt 
the  miracles  are  provable  by  simple  historical  testimony  by 
and  to  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  Christian  plan, 
or  of  its  supernatural  character;  but  to  the  unbelievers 
of  our  time  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth,  in  its  unity 
and  catholicity,  the  Cliristian  schemor^  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  and  to  show  that  miracles  themselves 
have  their  reason  or  law  in  the  divine  plan  or  decree,  and 
are  no  more  anomalies,  in  relation  to  that  plan  or  decree,  or 
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ex  parte  Dei^  than  are  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  we  can  satisfy  the  demand  for  order  and  regu- 
larity. The  unbeliever  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  testi- 
mony which  proves  the  miracle  a  fact,  but  till  we  show  him 
that  in  a  miracle  the  natural  laws  are  not  violated,  or  that 
nature  does  not  go  out  of  her  course,  as  lie  imagines,  we 
-eannot  satisfy  him  that  he  can  yield  to  the  miracle  without 
surrendering  his  natural  reason,  and  the  law  and  order  of  the 
universe. 

Now,  this  the  Protestant  cannot  do  ;  and  though  he  might 
adduce  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  satisfactory 
-to  a  simpler  age,  or  to  minds,  though  steeped  in  error,  yet 
retaining  from  tradition  a  full  belief  in  the  reality  of  a 
supernatural  order,  he  cannot  as  a  Protestant  do  it  to  minds 
that  deny  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  thing  above  nature,  and 
that  refuse  utterly  to  admit  the  supernatural  order,  which 
the  miracles  manifest,  or  that  reject  miracles,  not  because 
the  testimony  is  insufficient,  but  because  they  cannot  be 
admitted  without  admitting  the  reality  of  the  supernatural. 
The  prejudice  against  the  supernatural  must  be  removed  as 
the  preliminary  work,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  present- 
ing Christianity  as  a  whole  in  its  unity  and  catholicity,  and 
showing  that,  according  to  it,  the  supernatural  or  Christian 
order  enters  into  the  original  decree  of  God,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  what  is  initial  in  the  cosmos,  or  to  perfect 
the  natural  order  and  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  exists,  or  realize  its  destiny  or  final  cause,  in  which 
is  its  beatitude  or  supreme  good.  This  done,  the  prejudice 
against  the  supernatural  is  removed,  miracles  are  seen  to  be 
in  the  order,  not  indeed  of  nature,  as  Carlyle  pretends,  but  in 
the  order  of  the  supernatural,  and  demanding  only  ordinary 
liistorical  testimony  to  be  proved,  and  consequently  Hume  s 
famous  argument  against  miracles,  refuted  by  no  Protestant 
that  has  protested  against  it,  shown  to  have  no  force. 

Now,  this  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
which  is  not  attainable  by  private  judgment  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  outside  of  the  infallible  autnority  of  the  church 
with  which  the  revelation  of  God,  the  revealed  word,  is 
deposited  as  its  guardian  and  interpreter.  M.  Migne,  indeed, 
admits  some  treatises  written  by  rrotestants  into  his  collec- 
tion of  works  he  has  published  under  the  title  of  Evangeli- 
cal Demonstration^  which  are  not  without  their  merit,  but 
are  valuable  only  on  certain  points,  and  on  those  only  so  far 
as  they  rest  on  Catholic  principles  and  use  Catholic  arguments. 
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^Christianity  being  supernatural,  a  revelation  of  tbe  super- 
natural, it,  of  course,  while  addressed  to  natural  reason,  can- 
not be  determined  or  defined  by  natural  reason,  and  can  be 
determined  or  defined,  preserved  or  presented,  in  its  purity 
and  integrity,  only  by  an  authority  supematurally  instituted 
and  assisted  for  that  very  purpose.  Even  what  the  author 
calls  natural  theology,  since  it  is  only  initial,  like  the  cosmos, 
is  incomplete,  and,  though  not  above  natural  reason,  needs 
the  supernatural  to  fulfil  it,  and  therefore  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  same  supematurally  instituted  and  assisted 
authority  to  preserve  it  from  error,  from  a  false  develop- 
ment, or  from  assuming  a  false  direction,  as  we  see  coutinu- 
a-lly  occurring  with  those  who  have  not  such  an  authority 
for  guide  and  monitor.  Hence,  even  in  matters  not  above 
the  province  of  natural  reason,  natural  reason  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient guide,  or  else  whence  come  those  errors  of  the  Positiv- 
ists  in  the  purely  scientific  order  the  learned  doctor  combats 
with  so  many  words,  if  not  thoughts — with  so  many  asser- 
tions, if  not  arguments  t 

Hence,  since  rrotestants  have  no  such  authority,  and  make 
it  their  capital  point  to  deny  that  any  body  has  it,  it  follows 
that  they  are  unable  to  present  any  authoritative  statement, 
or  any  statement  at  all  which  an  unbeliever  is  bound  to  res- 
pect, or  what  Christianity  really  is,  Or  what  is  the  authentic 
meaning  of  the  term.  They  can  give  only  their  private 
views  or  opinions  of  what  is,  and  these  the  unbeliever  is  not 
boxmd  to  place  in  any  respect  above  his  own,  especially  since 
they  vary  with  every  Protestant  sect,  and,  we  may  almost 
say,  with  every  individual  Protestant  who  thinks  enough  to 
have  an  opinion  of  any  sort.  Even  if  they  borrow  Catnolic 
'traditions.  Catholic  principles,  and  Catholic  doctrines  and 
definitions,  these  in  their  hands  lose  their  authoritative 
character,  and  become  simply  opinions  resting  on  private 
reason.  They  can  present  as  Christianity  nothing  authentic 
to  be  defended  by  the  Christian,  or  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
hj  the  unbeliever.  Clearly,  then,  Protestants  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  manage  apologetics  with  acute,  scientific,  and  logi- 
cal unbelievers ;  and  if  we  wanted  any  proof  of  it  we  could 
.find  it|  and  in  abundance,  in  the  volume  before  us. 
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Pbofbsbob  Basoom  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  school  of 
philosophy  of  which  the  late  President  Marsh  of  the  Ver- 
mont University  may  be  regarded  as  the  American  founder^ 
and  of  which  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  ex-president  of  Williams 
College,  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  president  of  Yale  CoUcwge,  and 
Dr.  McCosh,  presideilt  of  trinceton  College,  are  the  best 
known  and  the  most  distinguished  members.  The  school, 
perhaps,  owes  its  origin  to  me  reaction  in  English  philoso- 
phy, oegun  or  promoted  by  Coleridge,  against  the  sensism 
ana  materialism  of  Locke,  or  rather  of  Hobbes,  the  so-called 
''  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  who  is  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  English  mind  that  can  be  named,  and  whose 
philosophy  Lo(±e  simply  borrowed,  dilated,  and  in  some 
respects  disguised.  In  our  own  youth,  Locke  was  in  our 
American  scnools  the  philosopher,  as  much  so  as  Aristotle 
was  for  the  mediseval  scholastics.  The  present  is  a  reaction- 
ary school ;  and  Professor  Bascom,  while  asserting  an  order 
of  ideas  not  derived  from  either  sensation  or  reflection, 
directs  his  main  efforts  to  the  refutation  of  sensism  and 
materialism. 

The  professor's  aim  is  laudable,  and  we  cannot  help 
applauding  the  sincerity  and  eamestoess  with  which  he  pur- 
sues it.  jBut  the  real  value  of  his  philosophical  labors 
depends  on  his  success  in  establishing  the  realitv  or  object- 
ivity of  the  order  of  ideas  not  derived  from  the  senses  or 
reflection.  If  he  leaves  any  doubt  on  this  point,  his  work, 
as  a  refutation  of  the  school  of  Locke,  is  good  for  nothing. 
We  of  course  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  ideal  or  supersen- 
sible as  the  basis  of  all  science,  but  the  author  will  permit  us 
to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  his  proofs  of  it.  He  adopts  the 
inductive  method,  as  does  the  whole  school,  and,  in  deflance 
of  ray  Lord  Bacon,  holds  it  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  as  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences.     But 

*8cienee.  Philosophy,  and  Rcligum.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Low- 
ell Institute,  Boston.  By  John  Babcom,  Professor  in  Williams  College. 
New  York:  1871. 
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tliis  method  is  available  for  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
only  by  virtue  of  certain  a  priori  principles,  which  the  inind 
consciously  or  unconsciously  applies  as  the  principle  of  its 
inductions.  The  inductive  metliod  cannot  attain  to  or  sup- 
ply tliese  principles,  for  it  presupposes  them,  and  no  induc- 
tion is  possible  without  them.  Ine  author  himself  lal>ors 
to  prove  this  with  regard  to  the  physical  sciences;  only 
what  we  call  principles  he  calls  ideas,  general  ideas,  intui- 
tive ideas,  or  simply  intuitions,  makes  them  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  philosophy,  which  he  places  in  a  centnil  position 
l)etween  the  sciences  and  religion,  related  to  each,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  both. 

This  is  well  enough  so  far;  but, if  induction  is  impossible 
in  the  physical  sciences  without  ajmori  principles,  or,  as 
the  author  says,  "general  ideas,"  it  is  manifest  that  the 
principles  or  ideas  on  which  the  possibility  of  the  induction 
depends,  are  not  obtained  or  obtainable  by  way  of  induc- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  inductive  method  is  not  appli- 
ciible  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  This  indicates  the  errand 
defect  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  modern  philosophy,  especially  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  The  inductive  method  is  the 
proper,  beciiuse  the  necessary,  method  to  be  adopted  in  the 
stuay  of  the  sciences;  but,  as  it  presupposes  and  demands 
principles  to  validate  the  inductions,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  which,  for  our  present  purpose, 
may  be  defined  the  science  of  principles,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  principles  of  science  and  religion,  so  far  as  religion  has 
a  rational  or  scientific  basis.  The  error  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, as  we  often  have  occasion  to  rei^eat,  is  in  placing 
metliod  before  principles,  and  in  seeking  to  determine  the 
principles  by  the  method,  instead  ot  determining  the 
method  by  the  principles.  It  puts,  to  use  a  homely  illus- 
tration, the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  mind  must  be  in 
possession  of  principles,  before  it  is  capable  of  any  operation 
to  obtain  them,  or  by  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

Professor  Bascom,  though  he  asserts  ideas  ns  a  priori  and 
necessjir}'  to  experience,  nowhei*e,  so  fiir  as  we  have  discov- 
ered, asserts  them  as  objective,  or  as  principles,  whether 
principles  of  sirience  or  principles  of  things.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  he  calls  them  "general  ideas,"  that 
is  abstractions,  and,  conseciuently,  nullities.  There  are  no 
abstractions  in  nature,  or  in  the  real  order.  A  yeneral  idea 
is  an  abstract  idea,  and  therefore,  like  all  other  abstractions, 
objectively  null.     A  general  idea  is  a  generic  idea,  an  idea. 

Vol.  D.- 
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in  genere^  tliat  is,  no  determinate,  specific,  or  particniar  idea, 
like  tlie  e^ia  in  <jenere  of  Ilosniiiii,  and  therefore  must  be 
unreal;  for  whatever  isreiii  is  determinate,  si)eciKc, individ- 
nal.  We  ixjcognize  and  defend  the  resility  of  mnera  and 
6})ecies,  bnt  not  as  separated  from  the  individnals  in  which 
ttiey  are  concreted.  Man  is  distinp^ulsliable,  but  not  separ- 
able, from  men.  irnmanitj  is  mcH*e  than  tiie  individual, 
Lnt  it  isnothin<^  without  the  individual;  and  the  indetermi- 
nate, or  general,  without  the  determinate,  or  specific,  is  just 
as  little.  Idesis  may  be  tiiken  either  as  the  intelligible  object 
itself,  or  as  the  mental  apprehension  of  it, either  as  the  onto- 
logicid  resility,  or  as  the  psjchologiwU  fact  If  as  the  p>y- 
chologiciil  fact,  it  is  subjective  ;  and  then  how  prove  or  ascxjr- 
tiiin  that  there  is  an  objective  i*eality  that  corres|>onds  to  it, 
or  that  in  apprehension  any  thing  objective  is  appi'ehended  ? 
There  is  no  logic  by  which  the  objective  am  be  concluded 
from  the  subjective,  as  the  interminable  and  always  unsatis- 
factory discussions  of  psychologists  on  the  question  of  cer- 
tainty, or  the  validity  of  our  subjective  ideas  or  concepts, 
amply  ])rove.  There  is  no  bridge  over  which  the  mind  can 
pjiss  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective.  But  we  must  let 
tlie  author  speak  for  himself: — 

'•  Tlie  point  nl)oiit  which  the  coDflicts  in  philosophy,  nnd  more  espe- 
cially between  the  philosophicjil  nnd  scientiHc  tendencies,  the  metuphysical 
and  the  pliysiciil  nietlKuK  ure  Ijecoming  increaNingly  warm,  is  that  of 
intuitive  ideas.  Does  the  mind,  tis  mind.  Independently  bring  any  thing 
to  the  e.xplanntion  of  the  world  about  it;  or.  are  the  initiations  of  thoujrht 
and  the  fonns  of  thought  alike  from  wuhout  ?  This  is  the  pregnant 
question,  which,  put  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  is  seeking  an  answer. 
S|)enccr  laboriously  handles  it  through  many  p.iges.  Mill  returns  to  it 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  germinant  point  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
unconditioned,  as  urged  by  ILunilton  and  M.-msell.  It  reappears  in 
-every  treatise  on  ethics,  and  a  negative  answer  is  assumed  by  every  dis- 
-ciple  of  Positive  Philosophy,  and  every  physicist  who  fancies  himself 
solvmg  problems  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter.  Nor  is  this  discussion 
unworthy  of  the  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  it.  The  bias  of  our 
philosophy,  of  our  thinking,  must  be  rc»ccived  at  this  point;  and  the 
answer  given  by  us  to  lliis  question  will  discover  at  once  our  lines  and 
our  methods  of  Investigation,  and  settle  the  general  chanicter  of  the 
results  to  be  attainetl  by  us.  To  broach  this  intfuiry  cle^uly.  in  the  out- 
set, therefore,  and  answer  it  scjuaruly,  is  necessiiry  to  perspicuity  and 
soundness  of  method;  since  some  answer  to  it,  explicit  or  implicit,  will 
be  lurking  in  our  entire  discussion.  No  man  ever  ridiculed  metaphysics, 
and  then  proceeded  to  handle  any  systcju  of  thought,  to  present  any  con- 
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•copttons  whntcvcr  with  breadth,  who  did  not  plainly  involve  intlietrcnt- 
mcnt  tills  very  point. — the  sniirco  and  authority  of  our  general  ideas. 
Those  ideas  have  l)een  variously  designated,  each  name  striving  to  seize 
upon  somctiiing  in  their  connection  with  the  mind,  or  with  other  ideas, 
peculiar  to  tliem  and  fitted  to  define  them.  Tliey  have  been  cidled  intu- 
itive ideas — tliat  is.  ide^is  directly  seen  by  the  mind:  ideas  furnished 
neither  by  the  senses  nor  b}*  reflection.  They  have  l>een  tenned  innate 
4defvs,  thereby  expnjssing  their  independence  of  experience  and  priority 
Colt;  having  the  »ime  end  in  view,  they  have  been  8|>oken  of  as  a-prioH 
ideas;  and.  in  reference  to  their  power  to  bring  order,  aist  light  into  all 
our  conceptions,  they  have  been  designated  as  foniiative,  regulative, 
■rational,  genenil  ide^is.  We  need  merely  to  understand  exactly  what  we 
arc  seeking  for.  under  tha^e  various  appellations,  to  wit:  notions,  which 
owe  their  origin — fitting  occasions  being  given  in  experience— exclusively 
io  the  mind,  to  its  penetnitive,  explanatory  power;  its  intuitive,  rational, 
comprehensive  gnisp.  The  one  pliilosophy  claims,  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  mind  furnishes  the  notions  in  the  light  of  which  it  sees  and 
Hinderstands  the  external  world ;  brings  with  it  its  own  intellectual  sol- 
-vents,  reducing  matter,  otherwise  opaque,  to  a  trannpurent  and  penetra- 
t)le  form.  The  other  philosophy  asserts  that  all  thought,  knowledge,  are 
exclusively  the  product  of  matter  in  its  action  upon  mind — the  ripple- 
marks  left  by  the  restless  ways  of  physical  forces;  that  our  settled  con- 
victions are  but  the  worn  pathways  in  which  rci>eate<l  perceptions  and 
sensations  have  p:usse<l  along,  lining  out  for  us  the  roads  of  intellectual 
travel.  Here  we  take  issue,  and  afllrm  unhesitatingly,  the  mind  does 
furnish  ideas,  and  those,  too,  the  essential  ones  which  give  order,  system, 
^reason,  to  ttU  its  actions." — pp.  27-29. 

Tlie  Jitithor  makes  tlie  question  turn  on  "the  source  and 
lautliority  of  ide<as,"  which  proves  that  lie  is  a  mere  psycho- 
logist and  no  philosopher.  The  question  turns  on  what  ideas 
are,  and  it  is  only  in  determining  what  they  arc,  or  what  is 
ithe  ideal,  that  we  can  determine  their  source  and  authority. 
Unhappily,  the  professor  pretermits  this  the  first  and  most 
importatit  question  of  all,  and  6|>ends  his  whole  strengtii  on 
the  question,  what  is  the  origin  of  iiuJeterminate  ideas,  or  of 
we  know  not  what?  All  he  tells  us  is,  that  they  aro  (/ene?*al 
ideas  and  have  been  variously  designated.  "They  have  been 
called  intuitive  idcjis,  that  is,  ideis  directly  seen  by  tho 
mind,  ideas  furnished  neither  by  tho  senses  nor  by  i-efleo- 
"tion;  they  have  been  termed  innate  ideas,  thereby  expressing 
their  independence  of  ex])erienco  and  priority  to  it;  havitig 
•the  same  end  in  view,  they  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  j}rwH 
ideas,"  &c.  "We  need,"  lie  adds,  "merely  to  understand 
-exactly  what  we  are  seeking  for  under  these  appellations,  to 
wit :  notions  which  owe  their  origin — dtting  occasions  being 
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given  by  experience — to  the  mind,  to  its  penetrative,  explan- 
atory power;  its  intuitive,  rational,  coiiipi*eliensive  grasp. "^ 
These  statements  refer  to  the  source  of  ideas,  and  simply 
atKrm  that  they  are  not  derived  from  sens{\tion  or  reflection^ 
as  held  by  Locke,  but  are  notions  furnished  by  the  mind 
itself.  But  is  there  any  tiling  noted  in  these  notions  ixially 
objective  and  indei>endent  of  the  human  mind  or  soul  itself? 
This  is  a  question  the  professor  does  not  answer  or  evea 
raise;  and  yet  it  is  the  real  question  in  the  case; 

It  is  true,  he  calls  the  general  idejis  intuitions,  or  ideae- 
directly  seen  by  the  mind  ;  but  ho  also  accepts  the  assertion, 
that  they  are  innate  and  a  priori  ideas,  because  they  ai-e 
independent  of  experience  and  prior  to  it.  IJut  if  they  are- 
directly  seen  by  the  mind  they  are  facts  of  experience,  not 
prior  to  it,  and  are  a  posteriori^  not  a  jjriori.  Then,  being 
abstractions,  the  mind  cannot  directly  see  or  apprehend  them, 
for  abstnictions  are  formed  by  the  mind  operating  on  the 
concrete,  as  roundness  from  round,  whiteness  from  white, 
and  have  as  abstractions  no  existence  iii  rerum  natura.  The 
author  says  the  ideas  are  furnished  by  the  mind,  on  the 
occasion  presented  by  experience,  but  it  is  not  clear  w^liat 
he  means  by  this.  If  he  holds,  as  it  would  seem  he  does,, 
tliat  the  mind  furnishes  them  from  itself,  they  are  not  object- 
ive, independent  of  the  mind,  but  subjective,  simply  tho- 
mind  itself,  or  its  inherent  law,  mode,  or  aflFection  prc»jected ;. 
and  the  professor  simply  reproduces  the  subjectivism  of 
Kant,  who  makes  the  c;itegorics  forms  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  easily  resolved  into  the  egoism  of  Fichte. 

The  i>rofessor  seems  to  us  to  be  gra]>pling  with  a  philoso- 
phy which  he  has  not  mastered.  lie  protests  a<;ainst  the 
sensism  and  materialism  of  Locke,  which  is  to  Ins  credit;, 
but  he  would  seem  to  1)0  not  aware  that,  if  he  adopts  Lockers 
principles  and  follows  his  method,  he  c^umot  refute  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Leibnitz,  in  his  remarks  on  Locke's 
essay,  and  even  in  his  Nouveaux  Essais^  fails  to  rofute  Locke's 
doctrine.  lie  proposes,  indeed,  an  amendment  to  the  peri- 
patetic maxim,  so  that  it  should  i*ead :  Nihil  est  m  intellects 
quod  non  prius  flier  it  in  sensii^  nisi  intellectus  ipse.  This 
really  adds  nothing,  except  the  subject,  to  the  8ens;ition  and 
retlection  of  Locke.  Nothing  objective  we  mean ;  for,  what 
ever  the  forms,  inherent  ideas,  or  innate  faculties  of  the 
mind,  they  are  subjective,  and  apprehension  of  them  does 
not  extend  our  knowledge  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  subject,, 
and  it  remains  true,  as  Locke  held  tliat  all  our  ideas  imply- 
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ing  a  reality  beyond  the  snbjoct — which  is  the  real  doctrino 
of  Ix)ckc — are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

What  the  professor  is  required  to  estahlisli,  to  efl'ect  liis 
purpose,  is  not  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind, 
l)nt  an  intelligible  world,  transcending  matter  and  the  senses, 
independent  of  the  understand  ins:  a'^^'  its  faculties,  and  in 
wliicli  are  the  principles  of  all  the  real  and  the  knowable, 
whether  sensible  or  non-sensible.  This  the  professor,  though 
lie  talks  largely  of  ideas,  does  not  succeed  in  doing,  because 
1)0  makes  the  intuition  our  act,  and  the  ideas  subjective,  fur- 
nished by  the  mind,  instead  of  being  furnished  to  it  from  a 
fiource  independent  of  itself.  The  professor  is  a  psycholo- 
gist, and  attempts,  as  does  all  modern  German  heterodox 
philosophy,  to  explain  the  fact  of  huuian  knowledge  from 
the  soul  itself,  as  if  the  soul  were  an  independent  existence, 
and  capable  of  operating  from  and  by  itself  alone.  We 
need  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  atheism,  when  the 
otKcial  philosophy  of  thb  day  assumes  that,  in  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  the  soul  is  independent  of  God  and  his  creative 
act.  The  soul,  no  matter  in  what  sphere,  can  no  more  know 
than  it  can  exist  without  the  presence  of  the  creative  act  of 
God.  The  creative  act  of  God  is  a  continuous  act,  and  cre- 
ates us  from  nothing  every  moment  of  our  existence ;  and 
were  God  for  a  single  instant  to  withdraw  his  creative  act, 
we  should  drop  into  nothingness.  The  creative  act  is  ident- 
ically the  act  of  conservation.  God  did  not  create  the 
world,  give  it  a  kick,  and  say,  "There,  go  ahead,  on  your 
own  hook,"  as  modern  Deists  hold.  lie  is  immanent  in  all 
liis  works,  not  imnianent  indeed,  in  the  pantheistic  sense,  as 
tiie  subject  acting  in  their  acts,  but  as  the  cause  creating  and 
sustaining  their  activity.  We  are  dependent  on  him  for 
every  thought  we  think,  for  every  act  we  perform,  for  owcry 
breath  we  draw. 

God  has  created  us  substantial  and  intelligent  existences, 
but  capable,  in  neither  respect,  of  acting  or  knowino;  without 
liim ;  and  his  creative  act  is  as  necessary  to  eniU)le  us  to 
know  as  to  act  or  to  exist:  our  intelligence  is  as  dependent 
on  him  as  our  existence  itself.  If  the  soul  were  capable  of 
thinkin^^  or  knowing  in  and  of  itself,  and  without  him,  it 
would  be  an  independent  being,  would  be<fod;  and  the 
words  of  Satan,  "  Ve  shall  be  as  gods,"  instead  of  being 
false,  would  be  true.  Nearly  all  the  philosophy  that  has 
obtiiined  since  Descartes,  who  was  in  philosophy  what 
Luther  was  in  theology,  iissumes  that  the  soul  is  God,  and 
needs  not  God  in  order  to  be  intelligent. 
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Intnition  may  be  taken  in  two  senses:  the  one,  as  the- 
immediate  presentation  of  the  object;  tlie  other,  as  its- 
immediate  or  direct  apnrehension,  m  wlneli  sense  it  stands 
opposed  to  discursion.  The  lirst  we  call  ideal  intnition,  the 
second  we  call  empirical  intuition,  and  is  impossible  without 
ideal  intuition.  In  both  the  object  is  active  and  presents  or 
aftirms  itself ;  but  in  tlie  ideal  intuition  the  object,  that  is^ 
the  idea,  eremites  the  intellect  and  is  simultaneously  it& 
immediate  object  and  light  The  human  soul,  being  depend- 
ent, cannot  tliink  in  or  by  itself  alone ;  but,  alike  in  ideal 
intuition  and  in  empirical,  there  must  bo  presented  the 
object,  or  there  is  no  thought.  Thought  is  tlie  product  of 
two  activities  acting  and  meeting  from  opposite  directions. 
But  what  is  not  or  does  not  exist,  cannot  act.  The  object  in 
every  intuition  is  therefore  real ;  for,  if  it  were  not,  it  could 
not  present  itself;  and  if  it  did  not  present  itself,  there 
could  be  no  thought,  since  the  soul  can  act  only  in  coujimo- 
tion  with  its  object. 

In  ideal  intnition,  or  intnition  of  ideas,  the  principle  is 
the  same.  The  ideas  must  be  active,  offer  a  counterpressure 
to  the  mind,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  mind's  own  cre- 
ations or  products,  or  laws  even ;  but  must  be  objective, 
independent  of  the  subject,  and  real,  or  exist  a  parte  rei^  as 
say  the  schoolmen,  lliey  are  not,  then,  as  Professor  Has- 
com  imagines,  notions,  but  principles,  alike  of  science  and  of 
things,  and  given  a  priori;  for,  without  them,  as  the  pro- 
fessor justly  maintiiins,  no  experience  or  empirical  intuition 
is  possible.  The  error  of  the  professor  is  in  not  establishing^ 
the  independence  and  reality  of  ideas,  which  follow  neces- 
sarily from  the  fact,  which  he  himself  asserts,  that  they  are 
intuitively  given,  and  in  making  them  purely  subjective, 
and  therefore  scientifically  worthless.  Ilis  error  is  that  of 
Hold,  Jvant,  and  Kiclite. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article  te 
analyze  the  ideal  intuition  and  give  its  formula.  That  we 
have  done  in  an  Esf<aij  in  Refutation  of  Atlieism.  We  will 
only  add  here,  that  ideas  in  our  sense  are  not  abstract  or 
general,  but  real,  and,  if  real,  they  must  be  the  principles 
both  of  tlie  i*eal  and  the  knowable,  without  which  nothing 
could  be  known  or  exist.  They  bear  the  characteristics  oi 
necessity,  universality,  and  imnintability,  and  therefore  must 
be  real  and  necessary  being,  or  (rod  in  the  respect  that  he 
is  intelligible  to  tlie  human  intellect,  not  God  as  he  is  ii> 
himself,  but  as  by  his  creative  act  he  affirms  himself  to 
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created  intelligences.  As  he  affirms  himself  to  us,  he  affirms 
our  existence  as  his  creatures  in  one  and  tlie  same  intuition. 
That  God  is  or  exists,  we  know  with  precisely  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  we  know  we  exist  ourselves;  only  we  do  not 
know  by  direct  or  immediate  intuition  that  the  ideal  intui- 
tively given  is  God.  We  learn  that  from  reflection  or  rea- 
soning, not  from  intuition,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  escapes  the  error  censured  by  the  Holy  See  in  the 
tii*st  proposition  of  the  Louvain  profcssoi^s. 

We  iHiniark,  in  piissin«^,  that  we  do  not  take,  with  these 
same  pi'ofessoi's  and  Father  Rothenfl no,  tho primujn  ontolog- 
icum^  any  moro  than  we  do  with  Descartes  the  primum 
psycholfHjioum^  as  our  primxim  pidloaopliicum.  Ihe  ideal 
IS  ]*eal  and  necessary  l>eing,  in  the  res|x$ct  that  being  is 
intelligible  to  us;  but  it  is  mtelli^ible  to  us  only  as  intui- 
tively given  by  its  creative  act,  ana  the  intuition  being  given 
to  us  who  are  placed  by  it,  and  therefore  contingent  exist- 
ences, it  inclucles  both  m  their  synthetic  i*elation.  The/^/n- 
cipium  of  philosophy  is  then  neither  alone,  but  the  real 
synthesis  of  the  primum  onUtlogioum  and  tlm primum psif' 
c/iofor/lcum.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  proof  we  have  given  of  the  objectivity  and  reality  of 
ideas,  which  follows  necessiirily  from  the  fact  that  ideas  are 
intuitively  given,  places  science  bevond  the  attacks  of  scep- 
ticism, and  supplies  the  defect  we  have  noted  in  the  profes- 
sor's doctrine  of  ideas.  The  ideas,  he  himself  says,  are 
intuitions;  but  in  every  intuition  the  object  presents  or 
affirms  itself,  and  thei*etore  must  be  real  and  exist  a  parte 
rei,  or  independently  of  the  percipient  or  intuitive  subject 
As  we  have  siiid,  ideas  aix3  furnished  to  the  mind,  not,  as 
the  professor  holds,  bi/  the  mind  on  the  occasion  of  experi- 
ence. Man,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  a  dependent  exist- 
ence, and  as  dependent  in  all  his  acts  or  operations  as  he  is 
in  his  simple  existence  itself,  lie  can  in  no  c^ise  l>e  his  own 
object;  he  Ciinnot  look  into  his  own  eyes  and  see  himself  in 
himself,  and  he  can  know  or  be  conscious  of  his  own  exist- 
ence only  as  he  finds  it  rcHeeted  as  in  a  mirror  from  the 
object,  or  that  which  is  not  himself.  Only  God,  who  is 
intinite,  and  being  in  its  plenitude,  can  be  at  once  subject 
and  object  of  his  own  intelligence,  or  know  himself  in  him- 
self. Man  never  knows  or  can  know  himself  in  himself, 
for,  if  he  could,  he  would  be  God,  or  independent  being, 
being  in  its  plenitude.  The  object,  then,  nmst  be  other 
than  the  subject,  and  always,  as  Cousin  truly  says,  le  nonr 
tnoij  that  is,  neither  the  soul  nor  its  product 
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Now,  as  the  antlior  holds  that  ideas,  what  he  calls  "general 
ideas,"  are  a  priori  and  necessary  conditions  of  experience, 
lie  must  concede  not  only  that  they  are  objective,  but  are  the 
real  and  necessary  principles  of  all  science,  and  therefore  of 
things,  or  reality,  for  what  is  not,  is  not  intelligible,  and  can 
be  no  principle  of  science.  The  author  errs  through  his 
imperfect  analysis  of  thought,  and  his  overlooking  the  active 
part  of  the  object  in  the  fact  of  intuition.  He  is  led  into  this 
«rror  not  through  any  defect  of  philosophical  acumen,  but 
through  the  fault  of  modern  philosophy  itself,  which  follows 
the  inductive  method,  and  treats  the  question  of  method 
before  treating  that  of  principles.  Not  being  able  to  estab- 
lish the  objective  reality  of  the  ideal,  he  fails  utterly  in  his 
attcunpt  to  refute  sensism  and  materialism,  by  establishing 
the  reality  of  an  order  of  supersensible  and  spiri.tual  truth. 

We  hold  with  St.  Thomas,  that  the  mind,  throuo^h  the 
mediuui  of  the  species  inteUigihilis^  attains  to  the  intelligible 
object  or  idea,  but  we  do  not  accept  the  transcendental  doc- 
trine that  the  soul  has  a  faculty  of  directly  or  immediately 
^ipprehending  the  ideal,  noetic,  intelligible,  or  spiritual.  Man 
in  this  life  is  the  union  of  soul  and  body;  and  though  the 
soul,  as  the  church  hiis  defined,  \^  forma  corporis^  it  never 
acts  without  tiie  body.  The  ideal,  indeed,  is  objectively  pre- 
sented or  afHrmed  to  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  never  an  object  of 
empirical  intuition  or  contemplation,  unless  sensibly  repre- 
sented. This  is  the  objection  that  both  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas  make  to  Plato's  doctrine  as  to  the  apprehension  of 
pure  idciis.  For  ouraelves,  we  accept  the  peripatetic  maxim, 
without  the  amendment  proposed  by  Leibnitz:  Nikil est  in 
hifdlecta  quod  prius  non  fiierit  in  sensUy  and  in  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the  peripatetics  themselves 
understood  it.  If  we  understand  St.  Thomas,  he  holds  that 
the  intelligible,  or  ideal,  is  presented  in  t\\Q  phajitdsmata  to 
the  passive  intellect,  and  is  disengaged  from  them,  that  is, 
from  the  sensible  representation,  by  the  intelkcUcs  af/enSy  or 
active  intellect,  which  we  hold  to  be  both  true  and  profound. 
The  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  it  grow  out  of 
a  misapprehension  of  the  real  doctrine  of  the  holy  doctor, 
that  of  supposing  the  intelligible  species  is  olitsiined  from  the 

f)hantasmsby  way  of  logicjil  inference,  which  is  by  no  means 
n*8  or  the  peripatetic  doctrine.  The  intellectiis  (ujetis 
abstracts,  that  is,  sepanites,  or  disengages  the  intelligible 
from  the  sensible,  but  does  not  derive  it  from  the  sensible 
data^  as  do  Locke  and  the  sensists.     Thei*e  is  separation  of 
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^liat  IS  presented  together,  or  as  a  complex  whole,  but  no 
inference,  logical  dednction,  or  induction. 

St.  Thoinjifi  distinguishes,  whicli  most  modem  nliilosophers 
forgot  to  do,  between  the  passive  intellect  and  the  active 
intellect.  In  ideal  or  primitive  intuition  the  intellect  is  pas- 
sive, and  it  is  to  the  passive  intelject  that  the  object  is  pre- 
sented. In  this  object  the  ideal,  or  intelligible,  is  presented, 
but  the  active  intellect,  that  is,  reflection,  seizes  it  only  in 
the  phantasm  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  disengages  it,  yet 
only  by  the  aid  of  language,  which  is  the  sensible  sign  or 
representation  of  the  intelligible.  But  even  with  the  aid  of 
language,  rcHection  could  not  disengage  or  separate  it  from 
the  phantasms,  unless  it  wcm  actually  given  or  presented  in 
them  or  along  with  them.  If  we  understand  St.  Thomas, 
who  is  for  us  the  highest  authority,  under  the  Holy  See,  in 
philosophy  that  we  recognize,  he  holds  that,  in  the  sixjcies 
both  sensible  and  intellij^ible,  there  is  represented,  or,  as  we 
prefer  to  say,  presented,  to  the  intellect  an  intelligible  or 
ideal  element,  but  not  by  itself  alone,  as  pure  idea,  as  Plato, 
according  to  Aristotle,  held,  Imt  enveloped,  so  to  say,  in  the 
species,  from  which  the  active  intellect  separates  or  disen- 
gages it.  But  if  given  or  presented  in  the  phantasms  or 
species  to  the  passive  intellect,  it  is  intuitively  given,  and 
therefore  objective  and  real. 

We  have  dwelt,  perha|)8,  at  a  disproportionate  length  on 


this  ti!*8t  point  in  the  professor's  philosophy,  for  all  in  his 
theory  turns  on  it  He  holds  with  us  that  the  ideas,  not 
derived  either  from  the  senses  or  from  reflection,  are  the 
principles  of  science ;  but  making  them  either  mental  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  forms  or  laws  of  the  understanding,  he  cau  assert 
for  them  no  objective  validity.  He  cannot,  then,  assert  them 
as  principles  of  things,  and  consequently  he  Ciinnot  assert  the 
reality  of  science.  11  is  principles,  if  not  the  principles  of 
things,  are  unreal,  and  therefore  all  this  pretended  science  is 
an  illusion.  Starting  with  them,  he  can  never  attain  to  real 
science,  for  liaving  nothing  objective  in  his  principles,  he 
can  have  nothing  objective  in  his  conclusions,  but  must 
revolve  forever  in  the  elaborate  subjectivism  of  Kant,  or  the 
eg.)ism  of  Fichte.  He  can  never  get  out  of  the  sphere  of 
his  own  /c/i  or  /iyo,  for  we  repeat  there  is  no  bridge  over 
which  the  understiinding  can  p^iss  fr.>m  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  as  the  vain  efforts  of  psychologists  to  estjiblish  the 
validity  of  our  knowledge,  or  to  find  a  test  of  certainty,  sufii- 
-ciently  prove.     We  have  only  thought  with  which  to  estab- 
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lisli  the  validity  of  thought;  and  thought  is  worth  as  mnclv 
ill  tlie  tield  of  knowledge,  ns  it  is  in  the  effort  to  establish, 
the  certainty  of  knowledge.  The  real  solution  of  the 
problem  is  in  the  fact  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  purely 
subjective  thought,  for  the  soul  being  finite)  and  dependent^ 
as  we  have  said,  cannot  be  its  own  object,  and  ni  every 
tliought  the  objective  is  presented  simultaneously  with  tlio 
subjective,  and  both  are  given  in  one  and  the  same  complex, 
fact,  both  rest  on  the  stune  authority,  and  are  equally  cer- 
tain ;  and  philosophers  may  talk  till  doomsday,  but  this  is 
all  there  is  to  be  said. 

We  cannot  go  tlirough  the  author's  metaphysics, — a  word 
by  the  by,  for  which  in  its  ordinsiry  sense  we  have  little  or 
no  use.  All  we  will  ssiy  is,  that,  adopting  the  inductiva 
method,  he  places  philosophy  in  the  caitegory  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  loses  it  as  the  science  of  principles,  which  it  is^ 
lie  seems  to  recognize  no  difference  between  the  laws 
asserted  by  the  scientists,  which  are  simply  generalizations 
or  classifications  of  observed  fsicts  or  phenomena,  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  genendizations  or  classiKcations,  that  is, 
inductions,  depend  &r  their  scientific  value.  lie  does  not 
even  profess  to  give  us  either  the  principles  of  science  or  of 
things;  he  professes  only  by  observation  of  the  facts  or 
phenomena  presented  by  the  Held  of  consciousness,  to  ascer- 
tain by  way  of  induction  the  laws  of  mind,  or  as  the  phy- 
sicist seeks  by  observation  and  induction  in  the  physiciil 
world  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  external  natui*e.  13ut  what  ift 
the  scientific  or  pliilosophical  value  of  these  laws  of  mind? 
"What  do  they  teach  us?  What  objective  or  ontolo^^ical 
conclusions  do  they  warrant?  Does  the  professor  need  us^ 
to  tell  him  that,  as  to  the  science  of  reality,  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  philosophy,  they  lack  fecundity  < 

But  we  pass  from  the  professor's  metaphysics  to  his 
ethics.  Knowing  the  author's  general  doctrine,  we  know 
beforehand  tliat  lie  must  found  his  ethics  on  the  idea  of 
right  in  opposition  to  '*the  greatest-happiness"  principle  of 
Jeremy  lientham.  Mr.  Lecky,  who  hardly  acknowledges 
that  God  is,  much  less  that  he  is  supreme  and  univei'ssil 
Legislator,  does  the  same.  The  profe&H>r  has  a  most  mar- 
vellous faculty  of  using  words  without  saying  any  thing,  and 
of  offering  definitions  that  define  nothing,  lie  mixes  up 
the  perception  of  rigiit  witli  an  affection  of  our  emotional 
nature  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  ethics, 
for  emotion  beiougs  to    the   sensitive  natui*e,  not  to  our 
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higher  or  rational  natnre.  Tet  lie  eays  that,  on  its  percept- 
ive side,  our  moral  life  consists  in  tlie  perception  or  idea  of 
right.  13ut  as  ideas  are  witli  him.  as  we  have  seen,  simply 
subjective  facts  or  phenomensi,  right  must  be  wliat  each  one- 
tiikes  it  to  be,  and  must  vary  as  individual  minds  and  emo- 
tions vary.  The  professor  taikes  note  of  this  objection,  and 
attempts  to  answer  it,  but  it  cannot  be  answered,  if  only  a 
subjective  stimdard  of  morals  is  asserted.  What  is  the 
objective  standard  or  criterion  of  right?  Is  therc  such  a 
standard  or  criterion,  or  is  there  not?  If  not,  it  is  idle  to- 
tidk  of  right  or  duty  ;  if  there  is,  what  is  it?  The  author 
hjis  no  answer.  Jle  can  only  say  right  is  right.  With  all 
our  hcai*t ;  but  what,  hie  ei  nunCj  is  right  ?  and  why  is  it 
right? 

The  author  holds  that  the  idea  of  right  is  the  ethical 
Tfrincipiumj  and  regards  it  as  absurd  to  ask.  Why  we  are- 
Dound  to  do  right  i  Yet  we  may  ask,  Why  is  this  or  that 
act  right?  Right  is  not  ultifnaie.  Doubtless  there  is  an 
eternal  and  innnutable  right  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  the  eternal  law,  which  St.  Augustine  defines  to  be  the 
will  or  reason  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the  divine 
essense  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, whom  the  author  attempts  to  refute. 

But  like  all  exclusive  psychologists,  the  professor  revolves 
in  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  He  seeks  the  ground  of  duty  or 
moral  obligsition  in  the  subject,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  maintain  what  he  calls  an  independent 
morality,  that  is,  a  morality  independent  of  all  law  except 
that  which  is  imposed  by  the  essential  nature  of  man  him- 
self, that  is,  by  the  physiwvl  law  of  man's  own  constitution.  He 
shows  by  this  that  he  docs  not  really  distinguish  moral  law 
from  physicid  law,  and  consequently  has  no  moral  conception. 
There  is  no  mondity  where,  as  the  Tninscendentalists  say,  man 
simply  acts  out  himself,  or  obeys  himself,  because  the  obeyer 
and  the  obeyed  are  identical,  and  there  is  no  recognition  of 
a  soverei^jn  will  one  is  bound  to  obey.  Mondity  is  out  of 
the  question,  when  God  as  supreme  Lawgiver  is  not  recog- 
nized, or  when  his  law  is  recognized  Jis  the  rule  of  right,  or 
obligatory  on  ^he  conscience,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  identified 
with  the  conscience  itself,  or  with  man's  own  natnre. 

Dr.  Hopkins  may  not  lie  right  in  his  view  of  the  end,  or 
he  maybe,  for,  not  having  his  work  before  us,  we  cannot  s.'iy 
what  the  good  is  that  he  asserts  mnst  be  the  end  of  the  act, 
if  a  rational  act ;  but  we  agree  with  him  when  ho  asserts 
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that  right  is  not  ultimate,  and  cannot  be  the  end  of  the 
.moral  or  volnntary  act.  Riglit  is  the  nilc,  hut  not  the  end. 
Every  rational  act  is  done  propter  Jin  em  j^nd  for  an  end  tliat 
is  good.  Hence  God,  who  is  infinite  retison,  acts  always  for 
:an  end,  and  for  an  end  which  is  infinitely  good.  Eut  as 
he  is  himsfilf  the  only  infinite,  the  only  real  good,  he  in  creat- 
ing creates  all  things  for  himself,  the  onl}^  good  for  which 
even  he  could  create.  The  moral  act,  the  right  or  jnst  act 
-of  man  who  is  created  and  governed  as  a  free  moral  agent, 
is  an  act  done  for  the  same  end.  God  is  the  supreme  good, 
the  samrnnm  honnm  itself,  and  also  our  supreme  good. 
Perfect  charity  loves  and  seeks  God  for  liis  own  sake,  as  the 
supreme  good  itself;  hut  as  we  cannot  habitually  do  that  in 
this  life,  it  is  lawful  to  love  and  seek  him  as  our  supreme 
good,  and  therefore  to  have  resjiect  to  his  retributions,  as 
says  the  Psiihnist,  and  as  the  church  decided  against  Quietism 
and  in  censuring  Fenelon's  Maxims  of  the  Saints, 

The  author's  objection  that  this  is  more  illogical  than 
Benthamism,  grows  out  of  his  not  perceiving  that  the  end 
of  the  act  is  our  good  in  Goo,  who  is  the  supreme  good, 
therefore  has  no  relation  to  the  greatest-happiness  rule,  or 
utility,  which  refers  to  this  world  and  this  life  onl}',  on 
whicli  Bentham  bases  his  ethical  and  legislative  codes. 
Bentham  was  not  wrong  in  making  the  good  of  the  actor 
the  end  of  the  Jict,  but  in  placing  that  good  where  it  is  not, 
and  in  giving  no  certain  rule  by  which  it  is  to  besought  and 
found.  The  will  is  ordained  to  good,  and  it,  by  its  own 
nature,  cannot  act  without  willing  good.  Sin  is  not  in  will- 
ing evil  for  the  rcasrm  that  it  is  evil,  but  in  deliberately 
choosing  a  less  good  instead  of  a  greater,  a  pi*esent  tempo- 
nu'y  good  instead  of  a  future  eternal  good,  sensible  or 
worldly  good  instead  of  spiritual  good — a  good  in  the  crea- 
ture, instead  of  good  in  God.  Yet  in  seeking  our  good, 
if  we  seek  it  in  God  and  in  obedience  to  his  law,  we  are  suf- 
ficiently removed  from  the  sensists  who  place  it  in  pleasure, 
or  from  the  Benthamites  who  place  it  in  happiness,  without 
regard  to  God,  and  from  the  interet  hien  entendu  of  the 
French  philosophes  of  the  last  century, 

A  right  action  is  an  action  done  from  right  motives  for 
the  rijjTit  end,  and,  aside  from  this,  right  has  no  existenca 
It  is  the  nile,  not  the  end  of  the  act,  and  depends  solely  on 
the  law  imposed  by  the  end,  which  is  God  as  final  cansa 
The  right  is  not  an  uncreated  being  and  independent  of 
<jod,  and  which  gives  the  law  to  God  and  men,  as  some  of 
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the  hcatlien  maintained,  because  tliat  would  snpposo  a  God' 
above  God,  or  would  deny  God  to  be  God.  As  there  is  no- 
riglit  in(k'p  nident  of  God  as  final  cause,  in  which  sense  he 
is  the  supreme  good,  so  there  is  and  can  be  no  independent 
morality ;  and  Dr.  Hopkins  is  justified  in  maintaining  that 
ridit  is  not  ultimate,  and  that  reason  demands  an  end,  to 
wit,  good,  beyond  it  It  is  not  improper  to  ask,  Why  are 
we  bound  to  do  ri«;ht?  The  answer  is.  Because  God  the 
supreme  good,  and  in  whom  is  our  good,  enjoins  it.  Is  it 
further  asked,  Why  are  we  bound  to  do  what  God  enjoins, 
or  the  law  of  God  ordains  ?  The  answer  is,  Because  God 
lias  made  us  and  made  us  for  himself,  and  we  are  therefore 
his  ;  he  owns  us  and  is  our  sovereign  Lord  and  proprietor, 
and  has  the  sole  right  to  do  with  us  as  he  pleases.  If  God, 
as  our  maker,  owns  us,  we  as  moral  agents  owe  ourselves  to 
him,  and  are  bound  in  justice  to  give  ourselves  to  him,  for 
the  very  definition  of  justice  is,  giving  to  every  one  his  due. 
We  have  neither  the  patience  nor  the  space  to  continue 
our  criticisms  on  the  professor's  book.  It  treats  a  great  sub- 
ject, but  with  hardly  a  conception  of  the  real  problems  it 
involves.     It  deserves  to  be  coimnended  as  an  honorable 

Srotest  sigainst  sensism  and  materialism,  but  it  refutes  neither. 
\o  doubt  the  author  makes  many  just  observations,  and  says 
much  that  is  true  and  not  unimportant;  but  he  builds  with- 
out any  solid  foundation.  Philosophy,  as  the  science  of 
principles,  and  of  principles  on  which  are  based  alike  the 
sciences,  ethicSyana  religion^  is  uakuowu  aud  uuwlruamed  ot 
by  Ixiiii* 


BALMES'  PHILOSOPHY.* 

TiTB  following  translation  of  the  great  work  of  James 
Ualincs  on  Phitosopliy,  was  iindortiikon  at  my  snggestion 
and  recomincndution,  mid  thus  far  I  hold  myself  i'ti8j)onstblo 
for  it  I  liavo  compared  a  considendtle  portion  of  it  witit 
the  original,  and  as  fur  as  1  have  compared  it,  I  liavo  found 
if  faithfully  oxecntod.  Tlio  translator  appears  to  me  to 
have  rendered  the  unthor's  thoii'^lit  with  exactness  and  pre- 
cision, in  a  stylo  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

I  have  not  added,  as  was  orij'inaJjy  contemplated,  any 
notes  to  those  of  tlio  autlior.  To  Iiavo  done  so.  wonid  liavo 
swelled  the  volmncs  to  an  nnreasonablo  size,  and  npo.i 
furtlicr  conEidei-ation  they  did  not  secin  to  mo  to  lie  neces- 
sary. Tlioy  would,  in  fact,  Iiave  been  an  impertinence  on 
my  part,  and  the  reader  will  nithcr  tJiiuik  inc  for  not  liaving 
-done  it.  The  work  goes  fortii,  tlierefore,  aa  it  civuic  from 
the  hands  of  its  illustrious  author,  with  uo  addition  or  abbre- 
viation, or  cliango,  except  what  was  demanded  by  the  diilor- 
ence  between  the  Spanish  and  English  idioms. 

Jamos  Balmcs,  in  whoso  prumaturo  death  in  1S49,  tho 
.friends  of  religion  and  science  have  still  to  deplore  a  serious 
loss,  was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  and  profomidest 
thinkers  of  Spain,  and  indeed  of  uur  times.  He  is  well  and 
favorably  kuuwn  to  tltc  Americim  public  by  his  excellent 
work  on  Enroixjan  Civilization, — a  work  which  lias  been 
tmnslattid  into  the  principal  langnages  of  £uro|)c.  In  that 
work  ho  proved  himself  a  man  of  free  and  lilicral  thought, 
of  brilliant  genius,  and  varied  aud  profound  learning.  But 
his  work  on  the  bases  of  philosophy  is  his  master-piece,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  greatest  work  that  has  been  published 
on  that  important  subject  in  the  ninctuunth  century. 

Yet  it  is  rather  as  a  criticism  on  the  various  erroneous 
systems  of  philosophy  in  modern  times,  than  as  containing 
a  system  of  philosopliy  itself,  that  1  have  wished  it  trans- 
lated and  circulated  in  English.  As  a  refutation  of  Bacon, 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Condillac,  Kant,  Kichto,  SehelUng,  and 
Spinoza,  it  is  a  master-piece,  and  leaves  little  to  desire.     lu 
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•determining  the  fiindameTital  principles  of  philosophy,  nnd 
•conPtnictiiig  a  system  in  accordance  witli  the  real  world,  the 
antlior  is  not  always,  in  my  jndgmcnt,  sncccssful,  and  mu^t 
yield  to  his  Italian  conteniporury,  the  nnhappy  Abbatc  Gio- 
uei-ti. 

When  criticizing  the  eiTors  of  others,  the  distingnished 
antlior  reasons  as  an  ontologist,  lint  when  developing  his 
•own  system,  he  is  almost  a  psychologist  His  ontology  is 
nsnally  sotind,  indeed,  and  his  eonehisions  are  for  the  most 
part  jnst,  hnt  not  alwaj's  lojijicjilly  obtained.  lie  recognizes 
110  philosophical  formula  wliich  embraces  the  whole  subject* 
matter  of  philosophy,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that 
X\\Q  primuin  phUoHojthicxnn  is  and  must  be  a  synthesis ;  and 
<}ience  he  falls  into  what  we  may  call,  not  eclecticism,  but 
sj'ncretism.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  genius  is 
x^ritical  rather  than  constructive,  and  more  apt  to  demolish 
than  to  bnild  up. 

What  I  regard  as  the  chief  error  of  the  illnstrions 
Spaniard,  is  his  not  recognizing  that  conceptions  without 
intuitions  are,  as  Kant  justly  maintains,  empty,  purely  snh- 
icctive,  the  mind  itself;  and  hence,  while  uenying  that  we 
have  intuition  of  the  infinite,  contending  that  we  have  a  real 
and  validly  objective  conception  of  it.  Throughout  the 
book  the  reader  will  find  him  maintaining  that  the  human 
mind  may,  by  discui*sion,  attain  to  valid  conceptions  of  a 
reality  wiiich  tnmscends  intuition.  This  I  i*egard  as  an 
-error.  Disctirsion  is  an  act  of  reflection,  and  though  there 
is  alwavs  less  there  can  never  be  more  in  reflection  than  in 
intnition.  If  we  have  no  intuition  of  the  infinite,  we  have 
and  can  have  no  projXM*  conception  of  it,  and  what  is  taken 
to  be  a  conception  of  it  is  simply  the  human  mind  itself,  and 
of  no  objective  application  or  value. 

The  excellent  author  is  misled  on  this  point  by  supposing 
that  in  intuition  of  the  intelligible  the  mind  is  the  actor, 
4md  not  simply  the  spectator,  and  that  an  intuition  of  the 
infinite  implies  an  infinite  intuition,  in  both  ciises  he  is 
mistaken.  In  intuition  wo  are  simply  specUitors,  and  the 
object  affirms  itself  to  us.  In  intuition  of  the  infinite,  it  is 
not  wo  who  perceive  and  affirm  the  infinite  by  our  intollect- 
nal  act,  but  the  infinite  that  i*eveals  and  affirms  itself  to  our 
intellect.  In  apprehending  the  infinite,  as  thus  revealed 
and  affirmed,  we  of  course  aj>|)rehend  it  in  a  finite,  not  in 
an  infinite  maimer.  That  wlrich  is  intuitively  apprehended 
fs  iutiuito,  but  tlio  subjective  apprehension  is  finite.     Tlie 
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limitation  is  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  object, 

Tlie  error  arises  from  failing  to  distingnish  sharply 
"between  intuition  and  reflection.  In  intuition  the  orincipal 
and  priinarv  actor  is  tlie  intelligible  object;  in  reflection  it 
is  the  intelligent  subject.  In  tlie  intuitive  order  the  object 
presents  itself  as  it  is,  with  its  own  characteristics;  in  tlie 
reflective  order  it  is  represented  with  the  limitations  and 
characteristics  of  the  thinking  subject.  As  the  subject  is 
limited,  its  conceptions  are  limited,  and  represent  the  infi- 
nite not  as  inflnite,  but  as  the  not-flnite;  and  it  is  in  the 
reflective  order,  if  we  operate  on  our  conceptions,  instx^ad  of 
our  intuitions,  only  by  a  discuiisive  processthat  we  can  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nut-flnite  is  the  inflnite.  The 
author  not  di8tingui!>hing  the  two  orders,  and  taking  con- 
ceptions which  belong  to  the  reflective  order  as  ii  thej 
belonged  to  the  intuitive  order,  supposes  that  wo  may  have 
valid  conceptions  beyond  the  sphere  of  intuition.  But  a 
little  reflection  should  have  taught  him  that,  if  ho  had  no 
intuition,  he  could  have  no  conception  of  the  inflnite. 

Following  St.  Thomjis  and  all  philosopher  of  the  first 
order,  the  author  very  properly  nuiintains  that  it  is  by  the 
divine  intelligibility,  or  the  divine  light,  that  the  human 
mind  sees  whatever  it  does  see  ;  but  he  shrinks  from  saying^ 
that  we  have  intuition  of  God  himself.  So  far  as  we  aix3  to 
understand  intuition  of  God  as  intuition,  or  open  vision  of 
him  SIS  he  is  in  himself,  he  is  undoubtedlv  right.  I3nt 
objects  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  God,  and  it  is 
only  by  this  light  that  we  apprehend  them.  Do  we  ever 
apprehend  objects  by  the  liglit  of  (iod  without  apprehend- 
ing the  li^ht  which  iH^nders  them  apprehensible?  Iiiap|>re* 
bending  the  object,  we  apprehend  first  of  all  the  light  which 
is  the  niedium  of  its  app]*ehensiou.  The  light  of  God  is 
God,  and  if  wo  have  intuition  of  the  light,  we  nmst  have 
intuition  of  him  who  is  ^'the  true  li<^ht  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  coming  into  this  world.  We  cannot  see  God 
as  he  is  in  himself,  not  becsuise  he  is  not  intelligible  in  him- 
self, but  bcc;iuseof  the  excess  of  his  liglit,  whiclidsizzles  and 
blindb  our  eyes  through  their  weakness.  So  very  few  of  us  can 
look  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  sun  without  bein']^  dazzled,, 
yet  not  therefore  is  it  to  bo  Siiid  we  cannot  and  ao  not  soe 
the  sun. 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  awai*e  that  substance  as 
distinguished  from  being  or  existence  is  an  abstractioay  and 
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therefore  purely  subjective,  and  no  object  of  intuition. 
Abstract  from  a  thing  all  its  properties  or  attributes,  and 
yon  liave  remaining  simply  zero.  The  substance  is  prop- 
erly the  concrete  thing  itself,  and  in  the  real  order  is  distin- 
guishable simply  from  its  phenomena,  or  accidents^ — an 
abstract  term, — not  from  its  so-called  attributes  or  proper- 
ties. Hence  the  question,  so  much  disputed,  whether  we 
perceive  substances  themselves,  is  only  the  question,  whether 
we  see  things  themselves  or  only  their  phenomena.  This 
Question  the  Scottish  school  of  Keid  and  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton has  settled  forever,  and  if  it  had  not,  Balmes  has  done 
it,  making  the  correction  I  have  suggested,  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  said. 

The  author's  proofs  of  the  fact  of  creation  are  strong  and 
well  put,  but  fail  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  in  consequence 
of  his  not  recognizing  intuition  of  the  creative  act.  They 
all  presuppose  this  intuition,  and  are  conclusive,  because  we 
in  reality  have  it  ;  but  by  denying  that  we  have  it,  the 
author  renders  them  formally  inconclusive.  We  have  intu- 
ition of  God,  real  and  necessary  being ;  we  have  also  intui- 
tion of  things  or  existences ;  and  therefore  must  have  intui- 
tion of  the  creative  act ;  for  things  or  existences  are  only 
the  external  terminus  of  the  creative  act  itself.  Hence  it  is 
that  Gioberti  verv  properly  makes  the  ideal  formula,  or 
priraurn  philosophieum^  the  synthetic  judgment,  JEhs  creat 
existentids^  KeJU  and  necessary  Being  creates  existences. 
This  formula  or  judgment  in  all  its  terms  is  given  intui- 
tively and  simultaneously,  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  given  we 
are  able  at  one  blow  to  confound  the  sceptic,  the  atheist, 
and  the  pantheist.  The  illustrious  Spaniam  uses  in  all  his 
argument  this  formula,  but  he  does  so  unconsciously,  in  con- 
tradiction, in  fact,  to  his  express  statements,  because  he 
could  not  reason  a  moment,  form  a  single  conclusion,  with- 
out it.  His  argument  in  itself  is  good,  but  his  explication 
of  it  IS  sometimes  in  fault. 

If  the  learned  and  excellent  author  had  recognized  the 
fact  that  we  have  intuition  of  the  creative  act  of  the  first 
cause,  and  the  further  fact  that  all  second  causes,  in  their 
several  spheres  and  degrees,  imitate  or  copy  the  first,  he 
would  have  succeeded  better  in  explaining  their  operation. 
He  does  not  seem  to  perceive  clearly  that  the  nexiis  which 
binds  together  cause  and  effect  is  the  act  of  tlie  cause,  which 
is  in  its  own  nature  causative  of  the  effect,  and  by  denying 
all  intuition  of  this  nexus^  he  seems  to  leave  us  in  the  posi- 
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tion  where  Hume  left  ub,  because  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
by  discursion  to  any  objective  reality  of  wnich  we  have  no 
intuition. 

These  are  all  or  nearly  all  the  criticisms  I  am  disposed  to 
make  upon  tiie  admirable  work  of  Balmes.  They  are 
important,  no  doubt,  but  reallv  detract  much  less  from  its 
value  than  it  would  seem.  It  lias  in  spite  of  these  defects, 
rare  and  and  positive  merits.  The  autnor  has  not,  indeed,  a 
synthetic  genius,  but  his  powers  of  analysis  are  unsurpassed, 
and,  as  far  as  my  philosophical  reading  goes,  unequalled. 
He  has  not  given  us  the  last  word  of  phflosophy,  but  he  has 
given  us  precisely  tlie  work  most  needed  in  the  present 
anarchical  state  of  philosophical  science.  Not  one  of  the 
errors  to  be  detected  in  his  work  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
the  most  that  the  most  ill-natured  critic  can  say  against  him 
is,  that,  while  he  retains  and  defends  all  the  truth  in  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  the  schools,  ho  has  not  escaped  all 
its  errors.  Wherever  he  departs  from  scholastic  tradition 
he  follows  truth,  and  is  defective  only  where  that  tradition 
is  itself  defective.  He  has  advanced  far,  corrected  innum- 
-erable  errors,  poured  a  flood  of  light  on  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
found, intricate,  and  important  problems,  without  introduc- 
inff  a  new,  or  adding  any  thing  to  confirm  an  old  error.  This 
is  Jiigh  praise,  but  the  philosophic  reader  will  concede  that 
it  is  well  merited. 

The  work  is  well  adapted  to  create  a  taste  for  solid  studies. 
It  is  written  in  a  calm,  clear,  and  dignified  style,  sometimes 
rising  to  true  eloquence.  The  author  threw  his  whole  mind 
and  soul  into  his  work,  and  shows  himself  everywhere 
animated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit,  free  from  all  pride 
of  opinion,  all  love  of  theorizing,  and  all  dogmatism.  He 
evidently  writes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  relio^ion  and  civilization,  and  the 
efl^ect  of  his  writings  on  the  heart  is  no  less  salutary  than 
their  effect  on  the  mind. 

1  have  wished  the  work  to  be  translated  and  given  to  the 
English  and  American  public,  not  as  a  work  tree  from  all 
objections,  but  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
the  English  and  American  mind,  as  admirably  fitted  to  cor- 
rect the  more  dangerous  errors  now  prevalent  amongst  us, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  elaboration  of  a  positive 
philosophy  worthy  of  the  name.  We  had  nothing  m  Eng- 
lish to  compare  with  it,  and  it  is  far  better  adapted  to  the 
English  and  American  genius  than  the  misty  speculations 
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we  are  importing,  and  attempting  to  naturalize,  from  Ger- 
tmany.  It  will  lead  no  man  into  any  error  which  he  does 
.not  already  entertain,  and  few,  ^rhaps  none,  can  read  it 
without  positive  benefit,  at  least  without  getting  rid  of  many 
-errors. 

With  these  remarks  I  commit  these  volumes  to  the  public, 
bespeaking  for  them  a  candid  consideration.  The  near 
relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  translator  makes  me  anxious 
tliat  his  labors  should  be  received  with  a  kindly  regard.  He 
who  translates  well  a  good  book  from  a  foreign  language  into 
his  own,  does  a  service  to  his  country  next  to  that  of  writing 
a  good  book  himself. 


ONTOLOGISM  AND  PSYCHOLOGISM.* 

CBVom  Brownaon*!  Quarteijy  Review  for  July,  1874] 


Wb  owe  these,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  text- 
books, which  have  been,  are,  or  are  intended  to  be  used  in 
our  Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries,  to  the  zeal,  learning,' 
ability,  and  industry  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  them.  We  have  intro- 
duced their  titles  only  as  a  fitting  text  for  some  comments 
on  the  admonition  addressed  to  us  and  others  from  various 
quarters,  not  to  depart  from  the  traditional  and  generally 
approved  philosophy  taught  in  our  Catholic  schools — an 
admonition  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  heed  the  moment 
it  is  made  to  appear  that  there  is  such  a  philosophy,  and  we 
are  told  precisely  what  it  is.  Have  we,  in  fact,  any  such: 
philosophy?  And  if  so,  what  is  it?  Where  are  we  to  find, 
an  authoritative  statement  of  it  ?  We  confess  that  we  have 
not  been  able,  with  our  limited  reading  and  study,  to  dis- 
cover a  system  of  philosophy  that  can  be  said  to  be  tradi- 
tional, even  in  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  far  less 
a  system  distinguished  from  Catholic  theology,  that  is  tradi- 
tional in  Catholic  ^schools  generally.  The  (general  of  the 
Jesuits,  sometimes  rather  profanely  called  the  black  Pope, 
issued  an  order,  a  few  years  since,  forbidding  the  professors 
of  the  Society  to  teach  certain  systems  of  pmlosophy  which- 
were  then  gaining  ground,  and  commanding  them  to  go  back 
to  the  Aristotle  of  Fonseca ;  but,  supposing  they  are  SOTeed- 
as  to  what  peripateticism  as  expounded  by  that  eminent  Port- 
uguese Jesuit  really  is,  aitd  are  now  uniformly  teaching  it, 
we  could  hardly  say  that  as  yet  it  is  traditional  in  Catholic 
schools  ;  for  it  is  only  yesterday  that  a  very  different  system 
was  taught  in  many,  if  not  in  most  of  them.     We  have  never 

1.  *  Instttutiones  PkHotophicm  ad  Umm  Praleetionum  in  OofUgiuetSem- 
iiumis.    Auctore  Pktro  Fournier,  8.  J.     Paris.     1854. 

2.  InatUutioiies  PhUosophicm  Theoretics  in   Uhim  PrurieeHonum,    Auc- 
tore Franc.  Rothenplue,8.  J.    Paris.     1846. 

8.  Insfitutionea  PhilosopTUat   8cUvatari8  Tongiorgi,  B.  J.      New  York. 
1867.    Compendium. 

4.  Elements  of  Philosophy,  comprisim  Logic  and  OnMogy,  cr  Oen&nU- 
Metaphysics.    By  Rbv.  W .  H.  Hill,  S.  J.    Baltimore.  1878. 
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heen  able  to  find  that,  in  philosph^  distinct  from  theology, 
our  Catholic  Schools  have  haa,  since  the  Renaissance,  a 
fitrictly  traditional  philosophy  in  which  all  have  been  sub- 
stantially agreed,  if  there  is  such  a  philosophv,  we  confess 
ourselves  ignorant  of  it.  The  only  Catholic  pnilosophy  we 
know,  we  collect  from  the  great  theologians  of  the  Church, 
in  whom  it  appears  as  the  rational  element  of  the  science  of 
theology,  not  as  a  separate  science. 

Our  friends  of  the  Catholic  World  tell  us  very  truly  that 
the  Church  has  sanctioned  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
ScholaKtic  philosophy  and  theology :  but  we  have  always 
fiunix>8ed  our  Iloly  Father,  Pius  IX.,  in  the  Syllabus,  has 
only  done  so  as  against  the  Traditionalists,  who  cliarged  the 
Schokstic  philosophy  and  theology  with  being  rationalistic, 
^nd  even  atheistic,  and  as  against  the  German  professors, 
iit  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dolhnger,  who 
maintained  that  onlv  the  historical  method  is  admissible  in 
the  construction  of  theological  science.  What  we  under- 
.fitand  the  Holy  See  to  have  censured  is  the  rejection  or  dis- 
paragement of  reason  by  the  traditional  and  historical  schools, 
^nd  'what  it  has  sanctioned,  indeed  enjoined,  is  the  Scholastic 
use  of  reason  in  philosophy  and  theology.  We  are  not  free 
to  deny  the  Scholastic  use  of  reason,  out  we  are  not  there- 
fore bound  to  accept  all  tlie  Scholastic  processes  or  conclu- 
sions. The  Holy  See  is  no  less  studious  to  maintain  reason 
unimpaired  than  she  is  to  preserve  the  faith  in  its  purity  and 
integrity.  The  central  error  of  the  traditionalist  as  well  as 
that  of  the  historical  school  of  Germany  resulting  in  the  so- 
called  Old  Catholic  heresy,  originates  in  the  Jansenistic 
lieresy  as  to  the  value  of  nature  and  reason.  The  Jansen- 
ists  assert  the  worthlessness  of  nature,  and  therefore  the 
impotence  of  natural  reason.  In  interpreting  condemned 
propositions,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  precise  error 
condemned,  otherwise  we  may  mistake  the  contradictory 
truth  assei^ted.  What  we  understand  the  Holy  See  as  having 
^auctioned  in  the  Scholastic  philosophy  is  the  rational  prin- 
ciples and  method  impugned  by  Bonnetty  and  Dollinger  and 
their  respective  schools. 

But  suppose  that  we  are  free  in  no  sense  to  differ  from 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Scholjwtic  Doctors ;  can 
jt  be  pretended  that  the  IIolv  See  has  ever  defined  which 
of  the  Scholastic  Doctors  it  is  whose  principles  and  method 
.are  to  be  strictly  followed  ?  There  are  notable  differences  on  a 
threat  variety  oi  questions  among  the  Scholastics;  for  instance. 
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between  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas;  St  Thomas  and* 
St.  Bonaventura;  Abelard  and  Guillaume  de  Champeaux;. 
the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists ;  the  Realists  and  the  Con- 
ceptualists.  Which  is  approved ;  which  condemned  ?  St.. 
Iguatius  Loyola  made  it  in  his  Institates  obligatory  on  the 
society  he  founded  to  conform  to  St.  Thomas,  and  we  pre- 
sume  the  Jesuit  professors  do  conform  to  the  Angelic  Doo^ 
tor's  teaching  as  they  understand  it,  as  do  also  the  Thomists ;. 
yet  there  are  very  great  differences  between  the  two  schools. 
Does  St.  Thomas  teach  the  scientia  niedia^  or  do  the  Jesaics- 
teach  the  prcmiotia  vhysica  t  Does  St.  Thomas  teach  the 
atcxilium  auod  or  the  auxUium  quo  t  "  You  all  claim  to- 
follow  St.  Thomas,"  said  to  us  a  member  of  tiie  Society  of 
Jesus,  "  but  I  find  no  two  of  you  who  agree  as  to  what  St» 
Thomas  actually  taught." 

There  are  certain  great  truths  of  natural  reason,  so  closely 
ajlied  to  revealed  theology  and  so  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence and  ojperation  of  the  human  understanding,  that  they 
are  recoffuized  and  asserted  by  every  Catholic  theologian  or 
philosoplier  of  any  nerve,  and  cannot  be  denied  without 
obscurir^  or  impairing  the  faith  itself ;  but  beyond  these  we- 
have  never  found  any  thing  corresponding  to  the  traditional 
or  authorized  philosophy,  which  Father  Ramidre,  and  the 
CathoUc  Worla  after  nim,  admonish  us  to  follow.  It  is  all 
very  fine  to  talk  about  such  a  philosophy,  but  it  would  seen^ 
to  be  better  to  settle  that  there  is  such  a  pliilosophy,  and 
what  it  is,  before  insisting  on  its  being  observed,  or  censur- 
ing  one  for  not  heeding  it.  If  by  philosophy  be  meant  an 
authorized  science  distmct  from  the  rational  element  of 
Catholic  theology,  it  is  to  us  something  as  yet  unkno\vn. 

In  its  crushing  criticism  of  Father  Louage's  brief  Course 
of  Philosophy,  in  which  we  come  in  for  our  share,  the 
Catholic  World  shows  that  the  impi-obation  of  ontologism. 
by  the  Holy  See  has  not  only  frightened  it  from  the  ontolo- 

fism  favored  by  the  author  of  the  Problems  of  the  Age^  but 
riven  it  into  the  opposite  extreme,  that  of  psychologism. 
The  editor  of  the  Catholic  World  is  able  and  learned ;  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  ever  very  well  understood  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  philosophy  improbated  in  the  seven  prop- 
ositions of  the  Louvain  Professors,  and  that  which  we  nave,, 
since  1850,  more  or  less  distinctly  defended  in  our  BevieWy. 
and  even  in  his  own  pages,  to  which  for  several  years  we 
contributed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prohlems  of  the  Agey, 
the  more  prominent  philosophical  and  theological  articles^ 
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This,  that  is,  his  failure  to  understand  this  difference,  is,  we 
presume,  the  reason  why  he  made  no  reserve,  when  he 
repudiated  his  own  ontologism,  in  favor  of  what  had  been 
up  to  that  time  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  his  magazine, 
lie  would  have  been  very  unjust  to  a  former  collaborator,  if 
he  had  appreciated  the  difference  between  the  two  philoso- 
j)liies,  since  he  was  not  ignorant  that  ours  had  been  very 
;ri3nerally  classed  with  the  improbated  ontologism,  not  to 
have  noted  that  difference.  He  could  hardly  be  ignorant 
that  he  would  be  understood  as  declaring  against  us,  as  well 
as  against  the  ontologists,  and  leaving  it  to  be  inferred, 
though  we  were  not  named,  that  we  are  defending  a  philos- 
ophy, in  his  own  judgment  at  least,  under  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure. This,  we  are  sure,  he  would  never  have  done,  if  he 
had  not  supposed  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
philosophy  we  defend  and  the  improbated  ontologism  which 
he  very  justly  repudiated.  t 

But  this,  after  all,  is  a  small  matter,  and  we  should  let  it 

Siass  without  comment,  if,  in  the  too  severe  criticism  on 
•"ather  Louage,  we  did  not  find  the  Catholic  World  expressly 
stigmatizing  our  philosophy  as  ontologism,  and  excusing  us 
for  holding  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  a  priest  It 
says :  "  That  Dr.  Brownson,  in  his  Review^  should  try  to 
show  that  his  own  ontologism  can  be  philosophically 
defended  and  does  not  fall  under  ecclesiastical  condemna- 
tion, we  do  not  wonder.  He  is  not  a  priest ;  he  does  not 
write  for  school-boys,  but  addresses  himself  to  educated  men, 
who  can  sift  his  arguments,  and  dismiss  with  a  benign  smile 
what  they  think  to  be  unsound ;  and,  after  all,  he  takes  great 
care  to  screen  himself  behind  a  newly  invented  distinction 
Ixitween  ideal  intuition  and  perception  or  cognition,  based  on 
the  assumption,  honestly  maintained  by  him,  that '  intuition 
is  the  act  of  the  object,  not  of  tlie  subject.' "  * 

That  Dr.  Brownson  is  not  a  priest,  is  very  true,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  he  has  any  right  on  that  account  to  defend  a 
philosophy  improbated  by  the  Holy  See,  or  that  his  errors 
are  to  be  smiled  on  any  more  benignly  than  if  the  errors  of 
a  priest;  nor  are  we  aware  that  the  fact  that  he  is  a  layman 
gives  even  a  priest  the  right  to  iriiscall  or  misrepresent  his 
philosophy.  The  "benign  smile"  is  very  charming  on  the 
editor's  lips,  no  doubt,  ])ut  men  have  been  known  to  smile 
benignly,  not  from  superior  knowledge.      Dr.  Brownson 

♦  Catholic  World.  May,  1874,  p.  248. 
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trios,  very  likely,  and  perhaps  not  unsuccessfully,  to  show 
tliat  \m  philosophy — not  his  orUologisniy  for  ontologist  he  is 
not,  and  never  nas  been  since  he  became  a  Cathofio — does 
not  fall  under  ecclesiastical  censure ;  for  he  is  a  Catholic, 
and  hears  the  Church,  but  certainly  not,  as  the  Catholic 
World  insinuates,  by  "  a  newly  invented  distinction  between 
ideal  intuition  and  perception  or  cognition,"  for  this  dis- 
tinction he  made  in  his  Beview  some  years  before  the  Holy 
See  had  censured  the  ontologism  of  the  Louvain  Professors. 
This  fact  should  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Catholic 
World.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  distinction  is  brought 
out  more  clearly  and  fully  in  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
Review^  especiafly  in  the  Essay  in  Refutation  of  Atheisvij 
than  it  had  been  before,  but  it  was  made  an  essential  point 
in  his  philosophy  clearly  enough,  we  had  supposed,  for  men 
habituated  to  the  study  of  questions  of  the  sort,  long  pre- 
\nou8ly,  and  expressly  as  early  at  least  as  1859,  in  the  article 
on  the  Primitive  Elements  of  Thought,  criticising  and 
refuting  the  Ontoloaie  of  the  Abb6  Ilugonin.*  In  that  arti- 
cle we  were  careful  to  distinguish  between  ideal  intuition 
and  empirical  intuition,  which  is  the  same  distinction.  We 
defined  then,  as  we  define  now,  ideal  intuition  as  the  act  of 
the  object,  or  the  ^)re8entation  of  the  object  by  its  own  act^ 
and  empirical  intuition  as  the  act  of  the  subject  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  act  of  the  object,  dependent  on  it,  and  impos- 
sible without  it.  This  was  in  1859,  and  only  repeated  what 
we  had  all  along  maintained.  The  censure  of  the  Louvain 
ontologism  by  the  Holy  See  was  first  published,  if  we  recol- 
lect aright,  in  1861,  and  we  may  say  that  not  a  single  proposi- 
tion censured  had  ever  been  defended  by  us,  and  there  is  not 
one  which  we  had  not,  in  the  light  of  our  own  philosophy, 
opposed  and  refuted.  Let  the  distinction  be  tenable  or  not, 
the  Catholic  World  should  not  have  sneered  at  it  as  newly 
invented  as  a  security  from  ecclesiastical  censure.  We  hope 
we  are  too  loyal  to  be  guilty  of  a  subterfuge. 

The  author  of  the  Prchlenis  of  the  Age^  when  he  pub- 
lished tlie  chapters  of  that  work  in  the  CcUholic  Worlds  was 
a  decided  ontologist,  and  taught  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
a  truth  known  by  direct  intuition.  No  one  knows  better 
than  he  does  that  we  objected  to  that  doctrine  and  remon- 
strated against  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Superior  of  the 
Paulist  Community.     In  our  remonstrance  we  said,    We 

♦See  Vol.  I,  pp.  408  et  seq. 
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llcnowby  intuition  that  which  ia  God,  bnt  not  that  it  is  GotI ; 
tliat  we  know  only  disci  ire  ivcly,  not  intuitively.  We  were 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  "certain  philo- 
eopIiicaJ  propositions "  he  speaks  of,  Hiid  had  defended  t)ie 
tonderanation  some  years  before  in  a  Letter  to  the  Profepsor 
■of  Philosophy  in  irfoimt  St.  Mary's  College,  near  Emraitts- 
bnrg,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  propo- 
.Bitions  condemned  and  our  own.  It  is  probable  that  the 
editor  of  the  Vatholii-  Worfd  never  graspe<l  thie  difference, 
and  when,  snbseqnently,  he  found  his  ontoloj^ism  censnred, 
he  conclnded  onr  philosophy  was  also  prohibited,  therefore 
-closed  his  pages  to  it,  and  took  np  a  philowphy  which,  in 
onr  judgment,  is  as  far  from  the  truth,  in  the  opposite 
■extreme,  as  ia  the  ontologism  he  has  repudiated.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  hira  tliut  he  may  have  from  the 
outset  erroneously  identified  our  philosopliy  with  hie  own 
ontologism,  although  we  frequently  assured  tiJm  uf  the  fact, 
-as  many  others  would  seem  to  have  done,  and  now,  when  he 
sees  that  he  cannot  bring  it  under  the  ecclesiastical  censure 
his  ontologism  has  iuenrred,  lie  iusiimates  that  we  escape  by 
-a  snbterfuge,  instead  of  frankly  admitting  that  he  very  pos- 
sibly had  failed  riglitly  to  understand  us.  We  do  in  no 
«ense  object  to  liis  dennnciation  of  ontologism,  bnt  we  do 
very  seriously  object  to  his  opposing  it  as  a  system  we  enter- 
tain, or  have  ever  entertained. 

The  Caf,/i(>/ic  World  is  quite  right  in  following  Stoeckl 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Ramiei-e,  Kleutgen.  Liberatore,  Ton- 
giorgi,  &c.,  as  against  ontologism ;  but,  though  they  defend 
tlie  philosophy  which  is  just  at  present  dominant  in  many 
of  our  Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  it  is  right  in  following  them  in  their  own  phi- 
losophy, that  their  own  is  free  from  veiy  grave  errors  and 
defects,  or  that  it  is  the  traditional  Catholic  philosophy  fro'. 
which  one  cannot  dissent  without  temerity.  For  ourselves, 
we  find  it  very  conclusive  against  ontologism,  or  the  false 
-and  exaggerated  ontology  of  the  I.ou vain  Professors  impro- 
hated  by  the  Holy  See,  or  as  against  what  the  Holy 
See  has  define^l  cannot  be  saft<ly  taught;  bnt  when  the 
-question  is  as  to  what  must  be  taught,  or  what  is  the 
tnie  solution  of  the  great  problems  with  which  the  real 
philosopher  must  grapple,  we  find  them  for  the  most 
part  superficial,  viigne,  uncertain,  utid  far  better  fitted  to  wr- 
plex  than  satisfy  the  student.  We  hardly  begin  to  follow 
Ibem  before  wo  are  enveloped   in  a  dense  fog,  or  plunged 
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into  a  wilderness  of  abstractions,  unrealities,  or  unveracities,. 
to  use  a  Carlylism.  We  find  in  them,  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion approaches  the  higher  philosophy,  that  is,  the  first  prin- 
ciples either  of  the  real  or  the  knowable,  nothing  clear,  dis- 
tinct, or  solid.  Their  philosophy  starts  from  a  point  below 
principles,  "  first  or  necessary  truths,"  as  St.  Thomas  calls, 
them,  which  necessarily  precede  all  intellectual  operations, 
and  deals  at  best  only  with  abstract  forms  or  concepts. 
It  is  therefore  formal,  not  real,  without  any  solid  basis,  as 
unsubstantial  "  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

These  authors  are  very  learned,  very  respectable,  even* 
eminent  in  their  way,  but  they  seem  to  us  never  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  problems  of  philosophy,  and 
in  their  fear  of  falling  into  the  error  of  the  improbated' 
ontologists,  to  feel  that  they  are  safe  only  in  excluding  ontol- 
ogy from  philosophy,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dean  Man- 
sel,  and  otners  of  the  same  school,  do  from  theology.  They 
profess  to  follow  St.  Thomas,  and  insist  that  we  snail  swear 
by  him,  and  yet  St.  Thomas  teaches  expressly  that  God, 
though  not  self-evident  to  the  human  intelligence,  is  yet 
demonstrable  by  natural  reason,  and  the  HSIv  See  has 
defined,  that  the  existence  of  God  can  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty by  reasoning,  while  it  has  improbated  the  proposition^ 
that  God  is  known  by  immediate  cognition.  Between  St. 
Thomas  and  the  Holy  See  there  is  no  discrepancy.  Hence 
two  points  all  Catholic  philosophers  must  hold  and  defend, 
namely,  1,  We  cannot  know  God  by  immediate  cognition 
or  intuition,  and  2,  We  can  prove  with  certainty  or  demon- 
strate by  reasoning  that  God  is.  These  two  points  condemn, 
the  one  ontologism  and  the  other  so-called  Traditionalism. 
So  much  is  settled.  But  how  demonstrate  or  prove  that 
God  is.  If  we  exclude  ontology  ? 

Reasoning  or  demonstration  can  proceed  only  from  prin- 
ciples or  premises,  and  the  question  between  us  and  the 
philosophers  whose  works  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article 
turns  precisely  on  these  principles  or  premises,  which  neces- 
sarily precede  reasoning  or  demonstration  and  from  wliich^ 
it  proceeds,  and  therefore  are  not  and  cannot  be  obtained  by 
it.  They  are  not  obtained  by  the  operation  of  reason,  for 
reason  cannot  operate  discursively  without  them.  They 
must  then  be  given  a  priori,  and  be  the  primitive  cUUa  of 
the  mind,  the  first  principles  of  intelligence.  Even  the 
T^hilosophers  opposed  to  us  by  the  Cat/iolio  World  do  and. 

iU8t  admit  so  much. 
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Now  wliat  are  these  primitive  dcda^  these  cognitions  a 
^priori  as  Kant  calls  them  ?  The  Scholastics,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  hardly  raise  the  question,  at  least  they  do  not 
formally  discuss  it.  St  Thomas  seems,  as  far  as  he  touches 
them  at  all,  to  call  them  first  truths,  necessary  truths,  that 
is,  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  dictates  of 
reason,  or  truths  inserted  in  human  nature,  &c.,  leaving  the 
question  of  their  objective  reality,  or  truths,  as  the  question 
whether  they  are  necessary  in  their  own  nature  and  essence 
or  necessary  only  in  relation  to  our  intellect,  unsettled. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  he  nowhere  treats  the  ques- 
tion as  here  presented,  or  tells  us  clearly,  distinctly,  deci- 
sively, what  he  understands  by  them,  or  Jiow  or  whence  the 
mind  gets  possession  of  them.  This — we  say  it  with  all 
reverence  for  the  holy  Doctor — strikes  us  as  a  grave  defect 
in  his  philosophy,  a  defect  which  seems  to  us  to  omit  the 
primary  problem  of  science  and  to  leave  it  not  unsolved, 
hut  even  unraised.  We  have,  in  the  Essay  in  Refutation 
of  AtheisTn  and  other  writings,  endeavored  to  solve  the 
problem  in  accordance  with  his  recognized  principles,  and 
liave  shown,  we  think,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
his  philosophy  and  that  which  we  in  our  feeble  way  have 
<lefended,  and  which  the  Caiholic  World  very  unjustly  con- 
founds with  ontologism. 

Ontologism — we  use  the  word  as  we  do  all  the  isms^  in  a< 
bad  sense — no  Catholic  can  hold ;  but  ontology,  or  the  sci- 
ene-e  of  being,  no  Catholic  philosopher,  we  think,  is  at  liberty 
to  deny,  and  none  of  the  Catholic  World's  friends,  so  far  a& 
we  have  studied  them,  pretend  to  deny  it.  Fathers  Ramiere, 
Kleutgen,  and  the  rest,  hold  that  ontology  .is  a  legitimate 
j)art  oi  philosophy.  It  is  taught  as  a  part  of  philosophy  in 
every  Catholic  college  or  semmary  in  the  land.  The  eccle- 
siastical censure,  which  has  so  frightened  our  contemporary, 
ciiimot  attach  to  the  assertion  of  ontolojjy,  for  the  exclusion 
of  ontology  would  be  the  exclusion  of  God  from  the  region 
of  science,  and  either  deny  his  existence  or  relegate  him, 
with  the  Cosmists,  to  the  unknowable.  For  God  is  being, 
being  itself  and  in  itself ;  if  we  have  no  science  of  being 
there  is  no  God,  or  if  we  know  not  that  being  is,  we  can 
neither  know  norprove  that  God  is.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to 
suppose  that  the  Holy  See  has  improbated  ontology  or  the 
science  of  being.     But  how  do  we  know  that  being  is  ? 

There  are  and  can  be  only  two  ways  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  know  being,  or  that  being  is.     These  are  intuition^ 
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and  discursion,  reasoning,  or  reflection.  But  discursion,  that 
is,  reasoning,  demands  premises  which  it  does  not  and  can- 
not itself  supply.  From  what  premises  more  ultimate  or 
better  known  to  the  mind  than  being  can  being  be  logically 
concluded  ?  If  the  doAa  or  premises  are  not  bemg,  or  do  not 
contain  being,  they  are  nothmg,  and  the  logic  that  can  con- 
clude something  from  nothing,  or  being  from  that  which  is 
not  b^ing,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Being  must  be 
given  in  the  premises  or  it  cannot  be  in  tlie  conclusion. 

The  premises  without  which  reason  cannot  operate  can, 
then,  be  given  only  in  intuition.  But  the  conclusion  that 
exceeds  the  premises  is  invalid.  Father  Hill  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  ,In  other  words,  there  can  be  nothing  in 
the  conclusion,  not  contained,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
in  the  intuitive  premises.  The  syllogism  explains,  renders 
explicit  or  evident,  what  is  implicit,  confused,  or  obscure  in 
tlie  premises,  but  does  not  extend  knowledge  beyond  tlie 
matter  presented  and  aflSrmed  in  them.  If  being,  then,  is 
not  contained  in  the  intuition,  that  is,  if  we  have  no  intu- 
ition of  being  or  of  that  which  is  being,  no  reasoning  can 
conclude  it-,  and  the  assertion  of  being  is  impossible,  and  the 
existence  of  God  cannot  be  proved  or  demonstrated  by  rea- 
soning. 

But  since  the  existence  of  God  can  be  certainly  proved, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  beiuff  is  given  in  intuition,  as  we 
say,  in  the  intuition  of  the  ideal,  and  therefore  ontology  may 
be  asserted  without  asserting  the  ontologism  improbated  by 
the  Holy  See;  namely,  that  "the  mind  has  immediate  cog- 
nition, at  least  habitual,  of  God,"  and  must  be  so,  or  we  are 
not  able  to  "prove  with  certainty  the  existence  of  God  by 
reasoning."  So  far  we  do  not  think  any  Catholic  philos- 
opher or  theologian  can  safely  dispute  us,  if  he  understands 
both  us  and  himself. 

We  have  said,  explicitly  or  imjpliciUy.  We  have  never 
held  and  do  not  hold  that  being  is  explicitly  presented  or 
affirmed  in  intuition.  It  is  really  presented  or  affirmed  to 
us,  but  simply  as  the  ideal,  or  as  universal,  necessary,  immut- 
able, and  eternal  ideas,  or,  as  some  say,  universal,  necessary, 
immutable,  and  eternal  truths.  These  ideas  or  truths,  which 
are  the  a p^riori  condition  of  every  thought,  of  every  empirical 
perception  or  cognition,  and  which  enter  into  every  cogni- 
tion or  mental  operation  as  an  essential  element  and  as  an 
undistinguished  part  of  the  complex  fact,  are,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, identically  being,  though  it  is  only  by  reflection  or  rea- 
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that  we  know  and  verify   the  identity  of  the  ideal 

S.d  o?  being,  as  it  ie  only  by  reflection  or  reasoning  that  we 
Bcover  and  verify  the  identity  of  being — real  and  neceBBary 
iteiiig  we  mean — with  Gud.  The  procesB  by  which  this 
double  identity  ie  obtained  or  proved  ia  given  in  the  Essay 
in  Itefutation  of  Atheism,  and  ifi  not  neceeeary  to  be  repro- 
dnced  here. 

The  pliiloBophers  the  Catholic  World  appears  to  hold  that 
maet,  ob  a  Catholic,  follow,  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  the 
»cB£ion  by  the  mind  of  these  neccssair  and  universal 
:as,  but  they  deny  them  to  be  identical  with  real  and 
lecessary  being,  and  the  C'atkolio  World  treat*  the  assertion 
of  eneh  identity  as  tlie  ontologism  improbated  by  the  Holy 
See.  Precisely  what  these  philosophers  do  understand  by 
nnivereal,  necessary,  eternal,  and  imniatabie  ideas,  "  eternal 
verities,"  as  Leibnitz  calls  them,  the  idea),  as  we  say,  we  do 
not  know,  and  have  never  lieen  able  to  ascertain.  They  do  not 
appear  willing  to  say  that  they  are  either  subjective  or 
objective,  but  would  seem  to  hold  them  to  be  a  sort  of 
iertinm  quid,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  hold  them  to  be  simply  representative,  not  the 
verities  themselves,  but  representations  of  them  in  the  mind, 
whicU  has  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the  mind,  since  it  has 
no  fac-aimile  of  them  in  itself,  with  no  possible  meims  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  represent  objective  reality  or  not, 
or  whether  there  is  any  objective  reality  or  not  to  be  repre- 
sented. Father  Kleulgen,  the  alik-st  and  profoundcst  tliinkor 
among  them,  and  who  only  barely  luiRses  what  we  hold  to 
be  the  truth,  says  that  they  are  not  God,  but  are  fuunded 
on  God.  But  what  ie  founded  on  God  is  either  God  or 
lature.  The  first  he  denies;  the  last  is  inadmissible; 
there  can  be  no  necessary,  eternal,  universal,  and 
mutable  creatures.  What  is  not  God,  and  yet  exists,  ifr 
creature,  and  what  is  neither  God  nor  creature  is  nothing, 
and  is  neither  knowable  nor  thinkable. 

But  these  ideas  are  the  primitive  data  given  intuitively 
to  the  mind,  and  are  therefore  objective ;  and  if  objective, 
they  are  retd.  If  not  real,  tliey  confd  not  be  intuitively  given, 
oa  we  have  seen  they  are.  It  real,  they  are  either  being  or 
existences.  Kot  the  last,  because  existences  or  creatures  are 
contingent,  and  exist  only  by  and  from  being,  and  arc  not 
intelligible  in  and  by  themservea  or  without  being,  since  what 
18  not  IS  not  intelligible,  is  no  objector  sc  of  intuition.  Then- 
ce fire^  and  the  ideal  and  being  are  identical,  or  the  ideal 
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is  real  being.  But  the  ideas  are  given  as  necessary,  eternal, 
universal,  and  inunntable.  The  ideal  is  therefore  necessary, 
eternal,  universal,  and  immutable  bein^:.  Hence  we  say  in 
the  intuition  of  necessary  and  eternal  ideas,  real  and  neces- 
sary being  is  given  as  the  ideal,  and,  therefore,  that  we  have 
actually  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being,  though  not 
explicitly  as  being.  Is  this  identical  with  the  improbated 
ontologism? 

The  ideal  mnst  be,  1,  real  and  necessary  being,  and  there- 
fore, as  Gioberti  says,  God  as  the  intelligible  or  as  facing 
the  human  intellect ;  2,  they  must  be  forms  of  the  under- 
standing inherent  in  it,  that  is,  innate  ideas  in  the  Cartesian 
€ense ;  or,  3,  concepts  or  conceptions,  formed  by  the  mind, 
and  existing  only  m  menie.  The  first  we  ourselves  maintain, 
and  so  far,  dare  agree  with  Gioberti.  The  second  is  Carte- 
sianismas  modified  by  Kant,  and  none  of  the  philosophers 
whose  works  are  before  us  will  avow  it.  It  is  pure  subject- 
ivism, and  gyrates  forever  in  the  circle  of  the  Ego  or  sub- 
{'ect.  The  third  and  last  makes  the  ideas  not  primitive  data^ 
»ut  secondary,  and  places  them  in  the  order  oi  refiection,  not 
in  the  order  of  intuition — the  common  error  of  our  modern 
philosophers  who  profes3  to  follow  St.  Thomas,  whom  they 
only  caricature.  The  Catholic  World o^era^  latterly,  to  have 
adopted  this  modem  conceptual  ism,  which  it  is  not  difiBcult 
to  resolve  into  nominalism  and  nihilism. 

But  conceptions,  or  concepts,  presuppose  intuition,  and 
therefore,  the  ideas  in  question,  for  they  are  formed  by  the 
mind  operating  on  the  intuitions;  and  consequently,  cannot  be 
-the  ideas  or  primitive  dcUa  themselves.  These  philosophers 
<;omrait  the  error  of  those  scientists  who  undertake  to  explain 
the  origin  of  things  by  development  or  evolution.  They  for- 
get that  concepts,  conceptions,  abstractions,  &c.,  are  all  terms 
of  the' reflective  order,  and  therefore  are  not  primitive,  or 
the  a  priori  condition  of  thought.  Intuition  must  precede 
reflection,  or  there  is  nothing  for  the  mind  to  reflect  or  oper- 
ate on.  We  must  think  before  we  can  re-think,  or  revolve 
in  the  mind  what  has  been  thought  Moreover,  concepts, 
conceptions,  abstractions,  all  imply  a  mental  operation  of 
some  sort,  the  iiiteUecUca  agena  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  without  the  ideal  intuitively  given,  no  mental  opera- 
tion or  activity  is  possible.  We  agree  that  the  ideal,  the 
intelligible,  is  obtained  as  a  separate  or  distinct  intellectual 
possession,  by  abstraction  from  the  phantasmata  and  species 
^znteUigibileSy  in  the  peripatetic  language,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
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|«f  the  fact  we  call  intuition;  but  abstraction  could  not 
separate  it  from  the  phantasms  or  species  atid  place  the  mind 
fjn  distinct  posseagiou  of  it,  if  it  wei'e  not  realty  presented  in 
'41iem.  We  have  never  held,  but  have  always  (ienied  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  that  in  intuition  ideas  are  given  as  pure  idca^, 
or  separately  from  phantasms  or  species ;  for  man  is  neither 
God  nor  pure  spirit.  But  though  distinguished  by  reflection, 
■or  abstracted  by  the  intelUctus  agens  from  tbe  sensible  plian- 
taems,  or  intelligible  species,  they  must  be  really  presented, 
that  18,  intuitively  given,  or  else  tbey  could  not  be  abstracted, 
divided,  or  separated  from  them  by  reflection ;  for  reflection, 
'tbougli  it  may  contain  less,  can  never  contain  more  than 
intuition.  Perhaps,  if  the  philosophers  wlio  profess  to  fol- 
■low  St.  Thoniiia.  and  accuse  ns  of  defending  ontologlsin, 
should  once  break  from  routine,  and  read  and  understand  St. 
Thomas  for  themselves,  they  would  flud  less  ground  for 
quarrel  with  us  than  they  imagine,  and  also  that  we  are  far 
more  in  accordance  with  the  mmd  of  St.  Thomas  than  they 
themselves  are. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  injustice  of  accusing  ua 
of  ontologisra,  bcciiuse  we  assert  the  intuition  of  the  ideal 
and  the  identity  of  the  ideal — necessary  and  universal  ideas, 
or  universal  and  necessary  trutlts — with  necessary  and  real 
being,  and  on  no  other  jjoint,  however  much  we  may  differ 
from  the  text-books  before  us,  can  it  be  pretended  that  we 
with  tbo  improbated  ontologists.     The  ontologists  are 

[insured,  among  other  tilings,  for  teaching  that  the  intellect 
IS  immediate  cognition,  at  least  habitual,  of  God.  We 
ilkold  nothing  of  the  sort.  Wo  simply  hold  that  the  mind 
has  direct  intuition  of  the  ideal,  which  we  prove  by  reflec- 
tion or  reasoning,  that  is,  discursively,  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
OB,  necessary  and  real  being,  and  therefore  God,  who  is  Ena 
neoessarium  et  reals.  But  we  have  never  pretended  tlint 
we  know  intuitively,  or  by  immediate  cognition,  either  that 
the  ideal  is  necessary  and  real  being,  or  that  necessary  and 
Teal  being  is  God. 

We,  moreover,  have  never,  since  we  abjured  Protestants 
ism  and  professed  to  be  a  Oatliolic,  fallen  into  the  error  of 
the  exclusive  or  improbated  ontologists,  that  of  holding  that 
•«vcry  principle  of  reason,  and  all  tilings  with  which  science 
<an  deal,  are  or  can  be  obtained  by  way  of  logical  deduction 
from  the  single  intuition  of  Ens  or  Being,  as  does  Father 
fiothenflue ;  for  creation  is  a  free  aat,  and  God  was  under 
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no  necesdty,  extrinsic  or  mtrins'ic,  to  create.     We  object€_ 
in  our   Reviea.  more   than  twenty  yeare  ago,  to   Father 
RothenfluK's  doctrine,  that  witli  it  he  catiuot  refutt-  or  escapal 
pantheism.     Whoever  starte  with  being  alone  as  his j^n'mum,  1 
can  escape  pantheism  only  at  tlie  expeube  of  hii>  logic,  as  haj 
who  Htarta  witli  the  soul  or  subject  as  his  priinuni,  aa  does- 1 
Descartes,  inevitably  falls,  if  logical,  ioto  cgoisrei,  sceptl- 
ciam,  nihilism,  as  has  been  proved  over  ana  over  in  the 
Reeiev).     We  do  not  and  have  never  done  either,  as  our 
critics  cannot  be  ignorant. 

The  Catholio  iFwW  objects  to  Father  Lonage's  definitiou 
of   philosopliy,  but   refuses  to  accept  oars,  that  it  is  the 
"science  of  principles,"  bewiuse  he  says,  p.  256,  "We  Jcnoio 
tliat  the  true  detinition  of  philosophy  is  tlie  science  of  thinea 
through  their  highest  principles.       As  he  fmowg  thia  is  the 
true  detinitioD,  we  have  nothing  to  say.     We  defined  phi- 
losophy from  our  point  of  view,  or  the  aspect  under  which 
wo  were" considering  it,  without  pretending  to  give  a  strictly 
Bci(^ntific  definition,  brief,  exact,  prfcise,  and  adequate.    We 
asserted,  rather  than  defined,  it  to  be  the  acience  of  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  science  of  facts,  tho  . 
proper  matter  of  the  special  sciences.     The  science  of  thing»  1 
through  their  principles  does  not  differ  mucli — only  in  heing^  ^ 
less  definite — from  the  science  of  principles.     The  differ- 
ence to  our  understanding  is  simply  verbal,  for  according  to 
us  we  know  things  only  through  their  principles.     In  our 
view,  the  special  sciences  collect,  describe,  and  classifytho 
facts,  and  pnilosopliy  apphes  the  principles  which  coordmat6^.~j 
connect,  and  explain  tnem,  or  give  tliem  meaning.  I 

Tlie  Citiholu)  World  says  lather  Louage'a  definiUon  of'i 
beiitg,  as  "  that  which  exists  or  may  exist,"  is  correct,  and 
waves  aside  our  objection,  that  a  possible  existence  is  simply 
nothing,  as  unfounded,  for,  "  although  what  may  exist,  but 
does  not  exist,"  it  says, "  is  nothing  in  the  real  order,  yet  it  is 
something  in  the  ideal  order,  us  an  object  of  thought." 
Here  our  contemporary  adopts  the  primal  error,  tbe  utter 
absurdity  of  the  whole  school  we  have  ventured  to  oppose, 
tset  forth  in  its  nakedness,  witliont  any  disguise  or  concaal- 
meut.  He  is  a  brave  man  who  can  boldly  assert  that  noth- 
ing is  not  nothing,  but  something,  or  maintain  that  nothing 
can  be  an  object  of  thought,  that  is,  that  we  con  think 
nothing,  as  if  to  think  nothing  wure  not  simply  not  to  tliinkl 
If  the  possible  is  notliing,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to- 
say  it  is  sometbiug  j  if  it  is  nothing  in  the  real  order,  it  ouk 
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not  be  something  in  the  ideal  order,  for  we  nave  already 
proved  the  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  If  the  ideal 
16  not  real,  it  is  nnreal,  and  the  unreal  is  nothing,  and  noth- 
ing cannot  be  an  object  of  thought.  The  trouble  with  the 
critic,  as  with  many  ot^sers,  is  tnat  he  does  not  admit  that 
notliing  is  nothing,  or  that  nothing  is  not  something. 

The  rhilosophers  the  Catholic  World  recommends  us  and 
others  to  follow  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  tlieir  doctrine, 
which  divorces  the  ideal  from  the  real  and  asserts  that  the 
ideal  can  be  thought  without  the  real,  renders  the  refutatidn 
of  s<^epticism  impossible.  The  ideal,  if  unreal,  if  it  does  not 
exist  a  parte  ret,  is  simply  nothing  distinguishable  from  the 
subject.  If  it  can  be  an  object  oi  thought,  the  subject  can 
be  its  own  object,  and  does  not  need  any  thing  but  itself  in 
order  to  think.  Then  the  fact  of  tliought  is  no  evidence 
tluit  there  is  any  reality,  that  is  to  say,  any  truth,  prior  to  or 
independent  of  the  subject.  How  then  establish  the  object- 
ive validity  of  thought,  since  we  have  and  can  have  nothing 
but  thought  with  wliich  to  establish  the  objective  validity  * 
of  thoughts  This  makes  the  question  oi  certitude  the 
central,  we  may  say,  the  pivotal  question  of  philosophy, 
and  what  is  worse,  makes  it,  an  unanswerable  ques- 
tion. Once  concede  that  we  can  think  witliout  think- 
ing any  thing  real,  how  will  you  prove  that  we  ever  think 
any  objective  truth,  or  anv  thing  real  ?  How  will  you 
verify  human  knowledge,  il  it  is  conceded  that  it  needs 
verKving  ?  We  have  nothing  more  ultimate  or  more 
certain  than  knowledge  with  which  to  verify  knowledge 
or  to  establish  its  validity.  The  arguments  drawn  by 
our  philosophers  from  the  senses,  the  senfru»  intimus^  con- 
sciousness, or  any  other  possible  source,  to  prove  certainty 
or  the  objective  validity  of  thought,  amount  to  nothing  ;  for 
they  all  rest,  in  the  last  analysis  for  their  principle  on 
thought,  and  can  give  to  thought  nothing  in  addition  ta 
itself  to  confirm  it.  One  can  only  marvel  that  tliis  is  over- 
looked, and  that  so  much  labor  and  pains  are  expended  by 
eminent  men  in  attempting  to  prove  what,  if  it  needs  proof, 
is  not  provable.  AH  these  elaborate  argumenta  of  philoso- 
phers to  prove  certainty  or  the  objective  validity  of  thought 
or  knowledge  are  paralogisms,  ingenious  efforts  to  prove 
idem  per  idem. 

The  philosophy  the  Catholic  World  opposes  to  ontolo- 
gism,  whether  its  learned  and  accomplished  editor  means  it 
or  not,  is  pure,  unmitigated  psychologinui,  which  asserts  th& 
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subject  as  its  own  objoct,  or  at  least  as  furnishing  its  object 
from  its  own  resources  independently  of  the  real  order  or 
objective  truth.  lie  asserts  that  what  in  tlie  real  order  has 
no  existence,  is  simply  nothing,  may  bo  an  object  of  thought. 
This  rcal  nothing,  but  ideal  something,  cJin  be  neither  sub- 
ject nor  object  in  re:  it  must  then  be  either,  as  Kant  holds, 
a  form  of  the  understanding,  or  a  mental  conception — con- 
cept, as  is  now  said — ^and  in  either  case  it  is  purely  psycho- 
logical and  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  or  tlie  ^o. 
How  from  purely  subjective  premises  conclude  objective 
tnith  ?  We  have  repeatedly  proved  that  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible, that  there  is  no  logicsu  passage  from  the  subjective  to 
the  objective.  The  objective  cannot  be  conchided  from  the 
subjective,  nor  the  subjective  from  the  objective, — God,  by 
way  of  induction  or  deduction,  fi'om  man,  nor  man,  from 
God  :  for  there  can  be,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  in  the  con- 
illusion  not  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  premises. 

Psychologism,  by  asserting  that  the  soul  can  think  with- 
out any  rciiT  object,  or  with  an  object  furnished  by  itself, 
and  which  is  simply  nothing  in  the  real  order,  asserts,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  as  cited  by  Bahnes,  that 
man  is  Ixoth  intelh'gent  and  intelligible  in  himself,  suffices 
for  his  own  intelligence,  without  any  dependence  on  any 
objective  reality,  or  any  thing  not  contained  in  himself.  If 
it  were  so,  man  would  be  God,  as  implied  in  the  famous 
VofjitOy  ergo  SUM.  1  think,  therefore  I  AM,  the  name  by 
which  God  reveals  himself  to  Moses.  It  implies  that  the 
soul  is  its  own  object,  and  able  to  think  and  therefore  to  act, 
in  itself,  without  dei>ending  an  any  truth,  being,  or  exist- 
ence objective  to  itself,  which  can  be  affirmed  only  of  God, 
who  alone  suffices  for  his  owYi  intelligence  and  acts.  Psy- 
chologism repeats  the  promise  of  Satan  to  our  first  parents, 
"  Ye  shall  be  gods,"  and  the  identity  of  man  and  God  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  ci-eed  of  the  nations  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  impossible,  on  purely  psychological  grounds, 
by  any  means  known  to  us,  to  refute  it,  or  to  show  its 
absurdity.  Psychologism  assumes  for  the  soul  what  ontolo- 
gism  assumes  for  being,  and  both  alike,  logically  carried  out, 
terminate  in  nihilism.  We,  therefore,  must  believe  that 
the  Catholic  World  has  been  misled  by  the  philosophy  it 
finds  just  now  in  vogue,  and  is  not  aware  that  it  is  defend- 
ing, in  principle,  the  chief  errors  that  have  disfigured  and 
viiijited  philosophy  from  Descartes  down  to  Kant,  Fichte, 
4ind  Kegel,  the  eilects  of  which  are  seen  in  the  pantheistic 
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«nd  nihilistic  tendency  of  the  age.  Indeed,  its  possible 
existence,  which  is  nothing  in  tlie  real  order,  yet  is  some- 
thing in  the  ideal  order,  bears  a  closer  affinity,  perhaps,  than 
it  is  aware,  to  Hegel's  reine  Seyn^  avowedly  equivalent  to 
Aw  nicht-Seyn  or  not-being. 

Bat  our  highly  esteemed  contemporary  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  correct  in  his  psychological  analysis,  wh^n  he 
asserts  that  a  possible  existence  is  an  object  of  thouglit.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  object  of  the  thouglit  is  not  the  pos- 
sible existence,  which  is  unreal — nothing,  but  the  power  or 
ability  of  the  real  and  actual  to  produce  it ;  prescinded  from 
that  power  or  ability,  the  possible  is  nothing  in  any  order,  and 
is  and  can  be  no  object  of  thought.  It  is  a  pure  abstraction, 
and  abstractions  arc  intelligible  or  thinkable,  as  they  exist, 
only  in  their  coneretes,  as  whiteness  only  in  white  things, 
or  roundness  only  in  round  things.  There  are  white  things, 
and  tliere  are  round  things,  but  there  is  no  abstract  white- 
ness or  roundness  in  nature,  by  participation  of  which 
tilings  are  wk'te  or  round  as  Plato  teaches,  and  consequently 
none  in  the  intelligence.  Abstraction  is  the  work  of  the 
reflective  understanding  in  distinction  from  the  intuitive, 
and  reflection  can  operate  only  on  objects  furnished  by 
intuition.  What  is  no  object  of  intuition,  can  be  no  object 
of  reflection,  and  only  the  real  or  what  really  is  or  exists, 
can  bo  an  object  of  intuition. 

The  philosophy  our  conscientious,  wo  might  say,  scrupu- 
lous contemporary  recommends  to  us  and  the  Catholic  stu- 
dent, fails  to  draw  continuously  and  with  precision  the  line 
between  intuition  and  reflection,  or  as  an  Italian  might  say, 
between  penaare  and  ripenaare^  between  thinking  and 
re-thinking.  Reflection  is  the  turning  back  of  the  mmd  on 
Its  intuitions,  or  the  objects  intuitively  presented  oraftirmed 
to  it ;  it  may  analyze,  divide,  abstract,  separate,  combine, 
re-combine,  explain,  account  for,  or  verify  them,  but  it  can 
add  nothing  to  the  matter  of  the  intuition,  nor  introduce 
any  object  of  thoufijht  not  already  in  the  intelligence.  In 
abstractions  formecT  by  the  mind  operating  on  the  concretes 
given  by  intuition,  the  object  of  the  tliought  is  not  the 
abstraction,  roundness,  for  instance,  but  the  round  thiuij 
intuitively  given,  and  in  which  the  abstract  is  concrete  and 
real.  If  this  distinction  had  been  properly  understood  and 
duly  heeded,  philosophers  would  nave  spared  themselves 
and  their  readers  much  wearisome  and  useless  labor,  would 
have  greatly  simplilled  their  science,  and  escaped  most  of 
the  grave  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
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There  is  no  possible  Mrithout  the  real,  for  the  possible  is- 
only  in  the  power  or  ability  of  tlie  real.  Possible  in  relar 
tion  to  God  is  what  he  has  in  himself  tiie  power  to  do  or  to- 
produce;  in  relation  to  man  it  is  wliat,  with  the  divine  oon* 
cnrrence,  man  is  able  to  do.  As  in  eitlier  case  it  is  nothing 
actually  done,  or  actually  existing,  it  is  and  can  be  co^iz- 
able  or  thinkable  only  in  the  power  or  ability  that  can  do  it 
or  cause  it  to  exist.  Father  Tongiorgi  pronounces  false  and 
absurd  the  assertion  that  possibility  originates  in  the  power 
of  God,  and  maintains  that  it  emerges  from  the  essence  of 
things.  He  supposes  God  can  do  wliatever  he  chooses,  or 
tliat  all  things  are  possible  to  God  that  do  not  contradict  the 
nature  or  essence  of  things,  essentia  rerum^  while  those  that 
do  are  impossible  to  him.  Be  it  so.  What  is  this  nature  or 
essence  of  things,  which  bounds  and  defines  the  omnipotence 
of  God  ?  Is  it  something  distinct  from  God,  l>ack  of  liini, 
and  above  him  ?  Is  there,  without  God,  and  independent  of 
him,  any  nature  or  essence  of  things,  or  an  intrinsic  possi- 
bility ?  Certainly  not,  for  without  him  there  is  absolutely^ 
nothing.  It  is  tlien  God,  that  is,  his  own  necessary,  eternal, 
and  imnmtable  bein^,  tliat  constitutes  the  nature  or  essence 
of  things.  It  is  in  his  own  being  or  essence  that  is  grounded 
intrinsic  possibility  or  impossibility,  on  which  Fatlicr  Ton- 
giorgi  and  his  school  lay  so  much  stress.  God  can  do  any 
tiling  but  contradict,  that  is,  annihilate  his  own  necessary  and 
eternal  being.  He  is  eternal  and  necessary  being,  and  there- 
fore cannot  cease  to  be,  or  not  be,  or  cease  to  be  what  he  is. 
But  any  thing  not  repugnant  to  his  own  being  he  can  do^ 
and  hence  he  is  omnipotent,  because  he  is  himself  his  only 
restriction.  The  principle  of  contradiction  has  its  reasoa 
and  ground  in  the  divme  being  or  essence;  it  is  a  valid 
principle,  but  its  meaning  is  that  nothing  that  is  repugnant 
to  the  divine  being  can  be  true  or  possible,  because  God 
the  only  real  and  necessary  being,  without  whom  nothing^ 
exists  or  can  exist,  cannot  annihilate  his  own  being. 

Yet  this  does  not  negative  our  definition  of  the  possible, 
namely,  the  power  or  ability  of  the  real  and  actual.  We 
do  not  say  that  possibility  originates  in  die  power  of  God, 
distinctively  taken,  for  so  taken,  we  might  say  the  power  of 
God  is  the  power  to  do  whatever  he  chooses  that  is  possible, 
and  every  thing  is  possible  to  him  that  does  not  impugn  the 
principle  of  contraaiction,  which  is  substantially  what  Fatlier 
Tongiorgi  does  say.     But  this  really  defines  nothing,  and 
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implies  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  an  abstraction, 
which  no  principle  is  or  can  be.  We  say  simply  what  the 
possible  is,  that  is,  what  in  the  possible  is  the  real  object  of 
thought,  or  intaition.  The  limit  of  tlie  possible  is  the 
power  of  God,  and  that  power  is  unlimited,  except  it  is  not 
able  to  destroy  itself.  For  God  is,  and,  we  repeat,  cannot 
not  be,  or  be  other  than  he  is.  Every  falsehood  denies  that 
being  is  being,  and  therefore  denies  God. 

We  dwell  the  longer  on  this  point,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
real  that  the  possible  can  be  thought,  because  we  wish  to  set 
rid  of  that  world  of  abstractions  in  which  a  feeble  scholas- 
ticism envelops  the  divine  being,  and  which  interposes 
between  the  human  intellect  and  its  creator.  There  is 
nothing  between  us  and  God  but  his  creative  act,  as  there 
is  nothing  between  us  and  nothing  but  that  same  act, 
which,  while  it  distinguishes  us  from  nim,  unites  us  to  him. 
We  have  no  patience  with  these  wire-drawn  and  manifold 
^stinctions  on  which  our  picayunish  philosopher  so  strenu- 
ously insists,  and  which  serve  only  to  obscure  the  truth  and 
bewilder  the  understanding.  We  know  that  theologians 
distinguish  between  the  essentia  divina  and  the  divine  esse^ 
between  the  divine  esse  and  the  attributes,  and  between  one 
attribute  and  another;  but  we  know  that  they  also  tell  us 
that  these  distinctions  are  only  qtcaad  nos,  growing  out  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  faculties  to  take  in  at  one  view  the 
whole  that  is  knowable  of  the  divine  being,  but  have  no 
existence  in  re.  They  are  distinctions  rationis  ratiocincUcB, 
not  real,  but  authorized  by  the  real  The  divine  being  is 
absolutely  one  and  simple,  and  excludes  all  pluralitv  and  all 
complexity,  and  it  is  as  one  and  simple  that  we  think  and 
iBpeak  of  God.  There  is  in  God  a  distinction  of  persons, 
but  absolute  unity  of  being.  Hence  we  have  no  taste  for 
the  philosophy  that  delights  in  dissecting  the  real  and  neces- 
sary being,  and  gives  us  its  anatomy  or  skeleton  instead  of 
presenting  us  the  living  God  and  the  tender  and  loving 
Father. 

We  have  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  to  religion,  literature,  and  science,  by  its  learned 
and  devoted  members ;  but  we  hope  we  may,  without  any 
impeachment  of  our  Catholic  faith  and  loyalty,  say  that  their 
omcial  philosophy  as  set  forth  in  the  text-books  used  in  their 
eoUeges,  is  not  in  our  judgment,  which  may  indeed  be  worth 
nothing,  capable  of  solving  satisfactorily  the  great  problems 
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pressing  us  on  every  hand  for  solntion.  We  do  not  find 
them  arming  the  young  men  thev  graduate,  for  the  warfare 
tliat  awaits  them  as  tlicy  go  forth  mto  the  world,  or  prepar- 
ing them  to  defend  successfully  reason  and  faith  against  the 
false  science,  crude  pliilosophy,  increduh'ty,  indifference, 
and  rccrudesccnt  paganism  of  this  proud  and  arrogant  but 
shallow  and  narrow-minded  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be 
true  that  their  cx)llege8  are  the  best  we  have,  but  judging 
them  by  the  intellectual  inefficiency  of  their  graduates,  we 
risk  little  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  are  but  imper- 
fectly performing  the  work  of  the  higher  edacation  demanded 
here  and  now.  This  is  not  an  age  or  country  to  he  redeemed 
by  routine,  nor  by  condescension  to  its  intellectual  imbecility. 
We  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic 
Worldy  whose  editor  we  love  and  revere,  and  whom  for 
years  we  have  counted  among  our  wannest  and  most  loyal 
personal  friends ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  his  misrepi-esenta- 
tion  of  us,  we  regret,  while  we  agree  heartily  witii  him  in 
his  repudiation  of  ontologism,  that  he  should  suffer  himself 
to  be  seduced  into  the  defence  of  the  conceptualism  of  the 
text-books  we  have  cited,  and  which,  me  judice^  is  as  far 
from  the  doctrine  of  St  Thomas  as  it  is  from  the  truth. 
We  hope  he  will  recover  soon  from  the  fright  produced  by 
the  improbation  of  the  Louvain  propositions,  and  while  he 
takes  care  to  avoid  ontologism,  that  he  also  take  care  to 
avoid  psychologism — the  more  dangerous  error  of  the  two. 


•  FATHER  HILL'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  1875.] 
ARTICLE  I. 

The  very  great  success  Fatlier  Hill's  work  has  met  with 
indicates  less  its  merits  as  a  text-book  of  philosophy,  than  the 
very  deep  want  which  had  for  some  time  been  felt  for  some 
text-book  of  the  sort  in  English  for  students  in  our  colleges- 
and  higher  schools.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the 
work  ability,  learning,  great  familiarity  with  philosopliical 
questions,  and  no  little  facility  in  treating  tiiem.  From 
tue  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  written  it  deserves 
as  high  praise  as  it  has  received  from  the  Catholic  press^ 
and,  by  a  happy  inconsequence,  the  author  contrives  to  get 
into  his  work  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  elements  that  enter  into 
a  sound  and  unobjectionable  system  of  philosophy.  Still  . 
we  cannot  call  Father  Hill  a  philosopher.  He  lacks  the 
tnie  philosophical  instinct ;  ana  we  should  doubt  if  ho  has 
ever  engaged  in  any  original  investigations,  or  made  his 
loans  from  others  his  own  by  digesting  and  assimilating  them 
to  his  own  mind. 

Father  Hill  professes  to  follow  St  Thomas :  he  could  not 
follow  a  higher  authority ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  if  he  always  succeeds  in  grasping  the  deeper  sense  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  still  more,  his  success  io  translating  his 
sense,  enveloped  as  it  is  in  medifeval  scholasticism,  into  the 
language  of  modern  thought.  He  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  philosophical  and  scientific 
poj^ition  of  St.  Thomas,  and  to  see  and  understand  the  sev- 
eral problems  the  holy  doctor  solves  from  his  point  of  view. 
One  may  understand  St.  Thomas's  language  and  yet  not 
understand  his  thought,  or  the  real  meaning  of  the  solution 
he  gives,  in  scholastic  form,  to  the  problems  he  treats.  It 
has  often  struck  us  that,  to  understand  or  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  any  other  great  mediseval  philoso- 
pher, it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  it,  m  some  sense  aliuiidey 

*  E'ernents  of  Philomphy.  Comprising  Logic  and  Ontology,  or  General 
MetaDhtf^ici.  By  Uev.  Walter  H.  Hill,  8.  J..  Professor  of  Philoao- 
pby  JD  the  St.  Louis  Uaiversity,    Baltimore.     1874 
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by  original  and  independent  investigation  for  one's  self  ;  or 
tnat,  in  order  to  understand  his  eolation  of  a  problem,  we 
ninst  first  solve  it  for  ourselves ;  and  we  confess  tliat  we 
distrust  all  interpreters  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  who  are  able 
only  to  cite  his  words  and  claim  to  follow  his  doctrine,  only 
because  they  can  quote  texts  from  his  pages  apparently  in 
their  favor. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  that  philosophy,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  rational  science  and  depends  on  reason,  which  is 
given  to  every  man,  and  is  common  to  all  men.  It  does  not, 
like  faith,  depend  on  extrinsic  authority,  distinct  from  rea- 
son, and  addressed  to  it.  We  have  no  right,  under  the  name 
of  reason,  philosophy,  or  science,  to  defend  any  proposition 
contrary  to,  or  incompatible  with  faith  or  sound  doctrine ; 
but,  faith  saved,  no  man  has  the  right  to  cite  authority 
against  us,  otherwise  than  as  an  argument  addressed  to  our 
reason.  That  sncli  or  such  was  the  teaching  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Bonaventura,  does  not  conclude  us, 
or  shut  our  mouth,  in  what  is  confessedly  a  question  of  rea- 
son ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  hold  diflferently  if  we  can  show 
a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  Whether  we  can  cite  any  great 
name  in  our  favor  or  not,  we  claim  no  rights  of  the  mind 
or  of  reason  against  the  Church  ;  for  we  hold  that  man  has 
no  rights  against  God,  or  against  him  who  is  authorized  to 
speak  in  his  name.  But  all  men  are  equal,  and  no  one  can, 
in  his  own  name,  bind  another.  As  between  man  and  man 
we  have  rights,  and  we  cannot  surrender  them.  When  you 
oppose  to  us  only  the  authority  of  another  man  or  of  other 
men,  we  give  it  what  it  is  rationally  entitled  to,  and  no 
more,  our  own  error  of  judgment  excepted.  As  a  fact,  we 
attach  great  weight  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  and  we 
must  have  veiy  strong  reasons  against  it,  or  we  should  not 
dare  dissent  from  a  philosophical  opinion  of  St  Thomas  or 
St.  Augustine ;  yet,  for  sufficient  reasons,  we  have  the  right 
to  differ  from  either. 

Very  nearly  the  same  would  we  say  of  the  authority  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  so  far  jis  they  have  agreed,  as  an  edu- 
<»ting  order,  in  teaching  their  classes  the  same  philosophy : 
for  the  presumption  is  that  they  would  not  be  permitted 
under  the  very  eye  of  authority  to  continue  teaching  three 
hundrod  years  a  philosophy  manifestly  unsound.  This  pre- 
sumption is  somewhat  weakened,  it  is  true,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Society  has  never  fully  agreed  as  to  its  philosophy,  and 
has  taught  at  different  times  aifferent  philosophical  systems^ 
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thoagh  a  modified  peripateticism  has  usually  predominated 
in  their  schools.  Still,  while  we  hold  ourselves  free  to  dif- 
fer from  their  philosophy,  if  philosophy  they  have,  wo  hold 
•ourselves  bound  to  justify  our  difference  from  it  by  good 
-and  valid  reasons.  Father  Hill's  book,  we  take  it  for  gran  ted, 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Society ;  as  tacitly,  if  not 
explicitly,  approved  and  authorized  by  the  Society  to  be 
taught,  we  take  it  up  and  study  it,  with  a  certain  presump- 
tion in  its  favor  on  that  very  acconnt ;  but  a  presumption 
which  only  requires  us  to  give  a  solid  reason  for  our  differ- 
ence, if  we  happen  to  differ  from  it,  for  hio  et  nunc  his  phi- 
losophy is  in  possession,  and  we  must  oust  it  before  we  can 
place  a  different  philosophy  in  possession. 

Witli  these  preliminary  remarks  designed  chiefly  to  assert 
-the  independence  of  the  cultivatore  of  rational  science,  not 
indeed  of  tlie  Church,  bat  as  between  one  human  mind  and 
another  or  others,  and  the  respect,  in  determining  what  is 
reason,  always  due  to  great  names  and  time-honored  and 
generally  received  opinions,  we  may  proceed  to  the  main 
purpose  of  this  article,  namely :  a  critical  examination  of 
Father  Hill's  Elements  of  Philosophy^  as  set  forth  in  the 
^ork  before  us.  We  intend  tobe  rigia  in  our  criticism,  but 
not  hostile  or  unjust,  and  shall  aim  to  be  as  fair  and  as 
•candid  as  it  is  in  our  nature  to  be.  We  do  this  with  the 
•design  of  putting,  if  possible,  the  advocates  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  Father  Hill  so  favorably  presents,  on  their  aefence, 
•or  to  compel  them  as  loyal  and  earnest  lovers  of  truth  to 
respond  to  the  grave  objections  which  we,  and  not  we  only, 
have  urged  a^uist  it.  It  may  be  true  that  at  present  they 
have  the  fiela  in  their  possession,  and  can  afford  to  disdain 
their  opponents,  and  treat  their  grave  objections  with  con- 
temptuous silence  ;  but  they  may  not  always  retain  this  posses- 
sion, and  it  may,  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  be  wrested  from 
them.  We  can  tell  them  that  there  are  questions  of  the 
deepest  philosophical  import.,  which,  sooner  or  later.  Father 
Hill  and  his  friends  must  meet.  The  controverey  is  looming 
up  before  us,  and  cannot  be  staved  off  much  longer :  come 
it  must  and  will ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  we  wish 
it  to  come,  as  it  may  and  should,  in  the  form  of  an  amicable 
•discussion. 

Father  Hill  does  not  give,  or  profess  to  give,  a  whole  course 
of  philosophy  in  this  small  volume,  but  confines  himself  to 
Logic  and  Ontology,  or  General  Metaphysics.  Ix)gic  he 
•divides  into  two  parts,  Theoretical  and  Applied.     This  divi- 
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sion  may  pass,  bat  we  slionid  prefer  the  old  division  of  logic 
into  loc^ic  as  a  science,  and  logic  as  an  art  It  is  the  science 
of  Logic  tliat  should  be  given  in  the  iirst  division,  not  its 
theory'.  Theory  is  not  science,  but  the  mind^s  view  of 
science.  Science  gives  the  rcjility ;  theory  gives  simply  tlio 
mind's  view  of  it,  and  may  be  true  or  false.  Tliere  is  no 
objection  to  calling  the  second  division  Applied  Logic,  for 
art  is,  with  all  deference  to  our  modern  German  aesthetical 
writers,  who  would  convert  it  into  a  science,  only  the  prac- 
tical iipp]ic;ition  of  science,  and  fails  under  the  relation  of 
art  even,  when  it  fails  to  apply  or  to  express  in  its  pro- 
ductions objective  or  scientihc  truth.  Why  the  author  calls 
the  firet  division  of  logic  the  theory  rather  than  the  science 
of  logic,  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistiiken,  we  shall  find  it  is  because  all  science  in  his  system 
is  simply  theoretical,  or  a  mental  conception.  But  we  pass 
on. 

The  author  proceeds  to  define  his  terms.  "  The  first  part 
of  logic,"  he  says,  "  includes  three  operations  of  the  mind : 
simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning" — p.  16. 
'^  Apprehension,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  all  acts  of  cog- 
nition which  precede  judgment."  Again  (ibid,):  "Simple 
apprehension,  in  the  more  special  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion is  more  generally  used,  is  an  act  of  the  intellect,  by 
which  it  takes  notice  of  an  object  and  acquires  some  knowl- 
edge of  it,  but  without  any  judgment  or  explicit  aflirmation; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  this  act  it  merely  perceives  or  sees  the 
object,  without  proceeding  to  form  a  judgment."  That  isy 
without  thinking  whether  it  apj^rehends  it  or  not,  since 
every  thought  is  a  judgment.  We  doubt  if  the  mind  by  its 
own  act  ever  perceives  or  sees  the  object,  without,  by  the 
same  act,  perceiving,  tiiat  is,  affirming,  that  it  is,  and  that  it 

f)erceivc8  it.  "  The  intellect  expresses  what  it  .  .  .  appre- 
lends  or  conceives  in  the  verhum>  mentis  or  concept,  or  by 
these  acts  it  forms  its  idea  of  the  object."  This  is  not  very 
clear  or  satisfactory.  Does  the  author  make  no  distinctioa 
between  perception  and  conception  ?  Perception  is  an  9ct 
of  the  intellect  in  the  direct  or  intuitive  order;  conception 
is  an  act  of  the  intellect  in  the  order  of  reflectioo,  and 
demands  a  return  of  the  mind  on  itself.  The  verbum  men- 
its,  that  is,  a  complete  tliou«j;ht,  is  the  product  of  two  factorSi 
in  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  of  the  specie  irnpressa^ 
and  the  species  expressa.  The  species  impressa  must  be 
furnished  by  the  object ;  the  species  expressa  is  the  action 
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of  the  intellect  and  constitutes  the  verhum  m^ntis^  becaase 
the  mind  is  dependent,  and  is  not  able  of  itself  alone  to  gen- 
erate the  verhum  merUiSj  or  to  think :  otherwise  it  would 
generate  the  Word,  as  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  the  Father 
generates  the  Son  or  Word.  Father  Ilill  overlooks  the 
prcBjnotio  p/iysica  of  St.  Thomas,  or  is  unaware  of  its  extent. 
He  gives  us  no  -hint  that  the  intellect  is  dependent,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  acting  by  itself  alone,  or  of  initiating 
its  own  action.  The  object  must  present  itself,  or  be  pre- 
sented to  the  intellect,  before  the  intellect  can  act.  •  This 
presentation  of  the  object  to  the  mind  is  what  we  call  intu- 
ition, the  cognition  a  priori  of  Kant,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  species  impressa  of  the  sclioohnen,  and  proceeds  f  rom^ 
the  object,  whether  sensible  or  intelligible.  The  mind  being 
dependent,  not  independent  and  self-sufficing,  cannot  initiate 
its  own  action,  any  more  than  it  can  its  own  existence ;  and 
hence,  in  order  to  act,  it  must  be  moved  by  the  object.  But 
the  object  cannot  move  the  mind  to  act,  and  thus  render  the 
fact  of  cognition  possible  unless  it  is  present  to  the  mind ; 
and  hence  we  understand  by  the  species  impressa^  not  some- 
thing detached  from  the  object,  but  the  action  of  the  object . 
itself,  or  the  objective  reality,  actually  present  to  the  mmd. 
This  a  priori  and  concurrent  action  of  the  object  in  the  fact 
of  apprehension  or  cognition,  as  necessary  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  that  fact.  Father  BUU's  philosophy  seems  to  us  to 
fail  wholly  to  recognize. 

No  doubt  Father  Hill  asserts,  for  he  is  a  theologian,  the 
objectivity  of  our  cognition,  but  he  fails  to  show  it;  for  he 
says  {Una.) :  "  We  may  regard  the  idea  or  concept  as  the 
term  of  these  apprehensive  acts."  That  is,  the  mind  m  appre- 
hension does  not  apprehend,  or  terminate  in,  the  object 
itself,  but  in  its  idea  or  concept.  This  shows  the  character 
of  his  philosophy,  and  proves  that,  in  his  view,  the  mindy 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  does  not  grasp  the 
objective  reality,  but  simply  infers  it.  Science,  then,  is  not 
science  of  the  real,  or  of  things,  but  of  the  mind's  ideas  or 
concepts,  that  is,  abstractions.  How,  then,  cross  the  y>o;i« 
asinorum  of  psychologists,  and  prove  that  there  is  any 
objective  reality  represented  in  the  idea  or  concept,  or  that 
our  science  is  not  purely  subjective?  True,  he  says  the 
objects  of  the  ideas  or  concepts  are  rigal ;  but  as  he  does  not 
place  the  object  in  immediate  relation  to  the  mind,  moving 
it  to  act  by  its  own  activity,  we  see  not  what  evidence  or 
popoof  he  has  of  its  reality,  or  existence  a  parte  rei.     He 
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seems  to  us,  if  he  does  not  interpose  a  mundtis  logicus 
between  the  mind  and  the  external  reality,  to  inake  the 
mind  capable  of  action  without  Mij  promiotio  phyaica^  with- 
out any  action  on  the  part  of  the  object,  and,  therefore, 
capable  of  knowing  by  its  own  action  alone :  which  is  really 
to  assume  that  man  is  God,  and  to  deny  his  dependence  on 
any  thing  but  himself  alone.  This  is  tne  fatal  objection  to 
psychologism. 

J3ut  we  pass  on.  "  Terms  "  (p.  20)  "  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  their  objects,  are  real  and  logical :  of  the  first  and 
second  intention  :  absolute  and  connotative."  "  The  object 
of  the  real  term  actually  exists  outside  of  the  mind  :  it  is  a 
real,  or, actual,  object,  or,  at  least,  really  possible."  No, 
reverend  father.  J  t  is  the  mind's  idea  or  concept,  accord- 
ing to  your  theory  of  knowledge,  for  you  fail  to  place  the 
object  and  the  mind  in  direct  and  immediate  relation.  You 
overthrow  your  own  doctrine,  that  the  object  of  the  real 
term  actually  exists  outside  of  the  mind,  when  you  say  that 
it  may  be  not  an  actually  existing  hxxt  Vi possible  ohl^ot  i 
reaUy  possible  you  say,  as  if  there  were  real  and  unreal  pos- 
sibles. The  possible,  considered  in  itself,  is  nothing,  is 
unreal,  and  is  real  only  in  the  ability  of  the  real.  Jrre- 
scinded  from  that  ability,  it  is  no  object  of  thought  or  cog- 
nition. To  include  it  as  an  object  of  a  real  term,  is  there- 
fore to  exclude  all  distinction  between  the  real  and  the 
unreal.  The  definition,  therefore,  needs  amendment.  But 
the  error  in  the  definition  is  occasioned  bv  the  error  of  tlie 
system,  which  deals  with  concepts  instead  of  their  objects 
existing  a  parte  rei. 

The  author  continues,  same  pa^e :  '^  The  logical  term  has 
for  its  object  a  concept  or  idea,  which,  though  founded  upon 
real  objects,  does  not  itself  express  any  tiling  really  existing 
out  of  the  mind,  v.  g.,  the  terms  genus,  species,  and  all  uni- 
versals."  Here  the  author  proves  himself  a  Conceptualist, 
if  not  a  Nominalist.  He  supposes  that  he  follows  St. 
Thomas,  who  seems  to  teach  that  universals  exist  in  con-oeptu 
cum  fundarfiento  in  re  j  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
include  genera  and  species.  The  schoolmen  confound 
genera  and  species  with  universals,  which  are  only  abstrac- 
tions, and  we  will  not  say,  for  we  do  not  know,  that  St 
Thomas  distinguishes  them;  but  he  nowhere,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, expressly  teaches  that  genera  and  species  are  simply 
mental  conceptions  cum  fundamento  in  re.  This  is  a  just 
•definition  of  abstractions,  such  as  whiteness,  i-edness,  round- 
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nes8,  and  the  like,  which  Plato  would  eeem  to  make  ideas, 
and  therefore  real;  since  in  his  philosophy,  as  wo  have 
learned  it^  ideas  are  real,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  real,  for 
the  mimetic,  or  sensible,  is  with  him  pnrely  phenomenal, 
therefore  nnreal,  as  it  is  with  the  Cosmists. 

Genera  and  species  Cousin  has  well  shown  in  his  PMlom- 
phie  SdkcHastiqxie^  or  Introduction  to  the  unpublished  works 
of  Abelard,  the  least  known  of  all  his  philosophical  works, 
are  not  mere  words,  as  Rosceline  maintained,  nor  conceptions 
or  abstractions,  as  Abelard  taught,  nor  separate  entities,  as 
the}'  said  then,  as  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  was  said,  prob- 
ably falsely  said,  to  hold;  but  real,  distinct,  though  not 
separable  from  individuals :  which  we  hold  to  be  the  true 
doctrine,  and  substantially  that  of  Guillaume  de  Champeaux 
and  the  old  Realists.  How  will  Father  Hill,  if  he  makes 
genera  and  species  concepts  or  conceptions,  that  is,  abstrac- 
tions, therefore  productions  of  the  mind  and  subjective, 
explain  the  fact  of  generation,  that  like  produces  like? 
Generation  is  not  creation  :  it  is  only  explication,  and  simply 
unfolds  or  develops  a  reality  preexisting  in  the  genitors.  If 
you  deny  the  reality  of  the  genus  or  species,  how  can  you 
explain  that  vegetables  do  not  generate  animals,  and  the 
seed  of  the  oak  does  not  spring  up  a  pine  ?  As  generation 
is  i-ejil,  genera  and  species  must  also  be  real,  since  from  the 
unreal  no  real  effects  are  obtainable.  How,  if  you  deny  the 
reality  of  genera  and  species,  will  you  explain  original  sin, 
that  all  men  died  in  Adam  ?  They  could  not  have  died  in* 
Adam  unless  they  were  in  him ;  but  they  certainly  were  not 
in  him  as  individuals,  for  none  of  them  were  bom  or  even 
conceived,  when  Adam  prevaricated.  We  think  Father 
Hill  would  find  on  his  philosophy  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing the  mystery  of  Reaemption  or  the  Atonement :  "  As  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive."  On  what 
principle  could  Christ  by  his  obedience  and  passion  redeem 
all  men  and  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  except  on  that 
of  being  the  liead  of  every  man  ?  Nay,  how  could  he,  in 
becoming  incaniate,  assume  universal  human  nature,  the 
nature  common  to  all  men  ?  Surely  he  did  not  become 
incarnate  in  every  human  nature  individually.  He  took 
upon  him  not  all  men  in  their  individuality,  but  the  race  in 
its  generic  existence,  and  thus  became  in  the  teleological 
order,  or  regeneration  by  grace,  the  head  of  every  man,  as 
Adam  was  the  head  of  every  man  in  the  oi*der  of  natural 
generation,  or  tlie  initial  order.     If  human  nature  does  not 
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reiillj  exist  aa  one  nature  in  all  men,  wo  cannot  understand 
how  the  assainption  of  lininan  nature  in  individito  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  could  be  the  assumption  of  tlie  nature 
of  all  men.  The  Word  would  in  such  case  have  needed  to 
assume  the  human  nature  individually  of  every  man.  In 
such  case  he  would  have  needed  to  be  crucified  for  each  man 
in  particular,  for  whom  he  tasted  death.  To  our  under- 
standing, both  nominalism  and  conceptualism  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  principles  that  underlie  the  great  mysteries  of 
our  religion,  and  strip  our  faith  of  all  dialectic  character.  We 
have  noticed  also  that  those  theologians  who  deny  the  reality 
of  genera  and  species  and  make  them  mere  words  or  mental 
conceptions,  hardly  recognize  original  sin — save  in  words. 
Nature,  they  tell  us,  received  no  wound  from  it,  and  the 
loss  incurred  was  simply  the  loss  of  things  that  were  extrin- . 
sic  to  it,  and  had  no  dialectic  relation  to  it. 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  author's  definition  of 
laical  terms,  which  makes  logic  2^ formal^  not  a  real,  science. 
We  do  not  accept  the  categories  of  Aristotle  if  taken  as  the 
categories  not  01  reality,  but  of  a  murulus  logicua^  or  a  world 
intermediate  between  the  subject  and  the  object.  Regarded 
as  a  science,  logic,  like  all  science,  is  real,  not  formal,  and 
deals  with  real  principles  or  things,  not  with  mere  forms  or 
concepts.  The  principles  of  the  science  of  logic,  like  the 
principles  of  all  science,  are  real,  and  are  the  principles  of 
things,  because  all  science,  if  science,  is  the  science  of  the 
real,  not  of  the  unreal.  Logic  as  a  science  is  a  real  science. 
Indeed,  the  universe  is  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the 
.most  rigid  loo^ic ;  and,  in  a  far  deeper  and  truer  sense  than 
.either  SchelHng  or  Hegel  dreamed  of,  reality  and  logic  are 
identical  The  universe  in  all  its  parts,  natural  and  super- 
natural, initial  and  teleological,  is  supremely  logical,  is  the 
expression,  through  the  creative  act,  of  the  supreme  logic 
itself, — the  work  of  the  Logos  "  who  was  in  the  beginning, 
who  was  with  God,  and  wfio  was  God,  by  whgm  all  things 
were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made  that  was 
made."  God  the  Creator,  St.  Thomas  tells  us,  est  simili' 
tudo  rerum  omnium.  Loj^ic  is  not,  then,  merely  formal, 
but  a  real  science,  identical  with  the  principles  of  things. 
It  deals  not  with  concepts,  possibilities,  or  abstract  fonns, 
but  with  the  immutable  principles  of  the  universe.  What 
is  logical  is  true,  objectively  as  well  as  subjectively;  what  is 
not  K)gical  or  is  sophistical,  though  conforming  in  its  con- 
struction to  the  artificial  rules  of  logic,  is  false. 
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Logic  is  not  simply  the  first  or  introductory  part  of  nlii- 
losopuy ;  it  is  rather  tho  whole  science  of  philosophy.  One 
needs  to  know  the  wliole  science  in  order  to  define  the  terms 
the  logician  nses.  Father  Ilill  had  constructed  his  system 
of  philosophy  before  he  made  out  his  definitions,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  dictated  by  his  system,  and  they  have  just  the 
vahio  of  tliat  system ;  neitlier  more  nor  less.  His  detini- 
ftions  reveal  his  system,  and  as  soon  as  we  read  tliem  we 
know  what  that  system  is.  Were  we  writinpf  a  text-book  of 
philosophy  for  learnei's,  we  sliould  not  begin  with  a  long 
string  of  definitions,  whicli  can  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated only  after  the  whole  field  of  the  science  has  been  mas- 
tered ;  nor  should  we  treat  logic  beforo  treating  the  otiier 
parts  of  philosophy.  If  we  retained  tho  ordinary  divisions, 
we  should  treat  psychology  first,  ontology  next,  and  logic 
last.  We,  however,  think,  as  psychology  and  ontology  are 
not  separable  in  real  life,  as  tho  soul  is  nothing  separated 
from  real  and  necessary  being,  they  should  bo  taught 
together,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  real  synthesis,  as  we  hare 
done  in  our  Essay  in  liefutatioii  of  Atheism.  Wo  should 
begin  with  what  Cousin  calls  "a  fact  of  consciousness," 
wliat  we  call  thought,  and  then  proceed  to  the  analysis  of 
thought ;  from  that,  following  the  real  order,  we  would  pro- 
ceed to  tlie  analysis,  successively,  of  each  of  the  elements  of 
which  analysis  shows  thought  to  be  indissolubly  composed. 
This  would  complete  our  work  so  far  as  concerns  philosophy 
as  distinguished  from  the  sciences. 

Wo  may  say  hei*e  that  wo  understand  by  philosophy  the 
science  of  principles,  real  principles,  in  the  Greek,  not  the 
Latin,  sense,  and  hold  it  coincident  with  what,  in  modern 
tunes,  is  called  Natural  Theology,  or  tiicology  based  on 
principles  evident  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore  distin- 
guishable from  Revealed  Theology,  bjised  on  principles 
known  only  by  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  for  us  all 
included  in  that  one  tcran, — thought,  which  is  a  fact  com- 
posed simultaneously  and  indissolubly  of  tlircc  elements, 
subject,  object,  and  their  relation.  These  three  terms  com- 
prise all  reality,  and  consequently  all  the  knowable,  whether 
intelligible  or  sensible,  necessaiy  or  contingent,  universal  or 
particular. 

We  have  no  need,  indeed  no  place,  for  the  long  string  of 
technical  terms  which  Father  Hill  defines  in  the  sense  of 
tlie  system  he  defends.  Indeed,  philosophy  has  been  made 
too  technical,  artificial,  and  complex.     Locke  had  a  just 
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thought  in  proposing  to  express  philosophy  in  the  lan^age* 
of  common-sense ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  shonld  not 
be  expressed  in  simple  tenns,  in  their  natural  sense.  The- 
ol)6curity  complained  of  in  metaphysical  writers  grows  oat 
of  the  forget! ulness  that  there  are  no  abstractions  m  natore, 
that  nothing  is  nothing,  that  what  is  or  exists  not  is  unintel- 
ligible, and  that  possibles  are  intelligible  only  in  tlie  ability 
of  the  actnal.  ^Nothing  that  is  or  exists  not  is  intelligible  or 
an  object  of  thought.  Only  real  being  is  intelligible  in  and 
by  itself. 

We  do  not  ourselves  accept  Father  Hill's  use  of  tlie  word 
idea.  He  uses  it  in  a  subjective  sense,  as  the  synonyme  of 
concept,  or  conception  ;  we  use  it,  as  does  Plato,  in  an  object- 
ive sense,  to  express  the  a  priori  and  apodictic  element  of 
every  thons^ht,  without  whicli  no  thought  is  possible,  as  we 
have  explained,  in  the  analysis  of  the  object,  in  our  above- 
cited  essay.  The  idea  is  necessary,  immutable,  universal, 
etcriml,  and  is  the  form  in  which  tlie  oiitological,  real,  and 
necessary  being  affirms  itself  in  immediate  intuition,  by  its 
own  pereisteiit  creative  act  and  intrinsic  light  We  fear 
this  is  unintelligible  to  Father  Ilill,  for,  thouj^h  we  think  it 
implied,  if  not  expressly  taught  in  the  Thomist  philosophy, 
it  is  not  recognized  in  Father  Hill's  Ehments.  In  a  word, 
Father  Hill's  system,  though  containing  much  that  is  true 
and  iinpoi*tant,  if  we  do  not  misappi*eiiend  it,  interposes 
between  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible,  or  the  mind  and 
the  truth,  a  murulus  logicus^  and  nowhere  admits  that  the 
mind  and  the  real  object  existing  a  parte  reieire  ever  brought 
into  immediate  relation ;  and  tliat  the  fact  of  thought  or 
cognition  is  the  resultant  of  the  intershock  of  the  two  fao- 
toi*s,  or  their  concurrent  action,  as  we  endeavored  to  show 
in  the  Review  for  July,  1846,  when  trying  to  explain,  to^ 
some  extent,  the  act  of  faith,  by  showing  that  all  that  is 
required  to  elicit  it  is  that  the  creditive  subject  and  tho 
credible  object  be  placed  in  immediate  relation.  The  so-called 
motives  of  credibility,  wo  mainbiined,  do  not  motive  the 
assent;  they  only  i*e  move  tlie  j9roAi4<?/i^/!flj  or  obstacles,  which 
prevent  the  creditive  subject  and  credible  object  from  com- 
ing toijcetlier  with  nothing  interposed  between  them.  We 
maintiviuod  that  this  is  also  the  case  in  re^rd  to  the  assent 
of  science  or  knowledge.  This  hist  we  bad  maintained  ia 
tlie  Boston  ObHeroer  as  early  as  1833  or  1834:.  The  assent, 
we  argued,  is  always  direct  and  immediate,  by  virtue  of  the 
force   of  the   two   factors,    without   any   extrinsic  reason^. 
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Demonstration  does  not  motive  the  assent;  it  only  strips- 
the  matter  of  its  envelopes,  and  shows  it — demonstrare — to 
tlic  mind  as  it  is,  or  brings  it  and  the  mind  into  actual  rela- 
tion, with  nothing  between  to  separate  them.  The  assent  is 
direct  and  immeaiat«.  So  we  held  and  wrote  when  still  a 
very  young  man  ;  and  on  this  point  we  have  never  changed, 
nor  seen  any  reason  to  change,  our  view.  This  is  all  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  modern  peripatetics,  and,  if  true,  upsets 
a  very  important  principle  of  the  Aristotelian  or  scholastic 
logic. 

Now,  we  may  misapprehend  Father  Hill's  system,  but,  as- 
we  apprehend  it,  the  mind  and  object  never  come  into  imme- 
diate relation.  The  assent  which  we  call  the  assent  of  sci- 
ence or  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  the  assent  of  faith^ 
is  not  by  the  direct  concurrent  action  of  the  subject  and 
object.  What  is  immediately  assented  to  bv  the  mind  is- 
not  the  object  itself  as  existing  a  parte  retj  but  a  certain 
concept  or  idea  of  it  is  formed  by  tne  mind.  It  is  not  the 
thing  itself  that  is  immediately  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
but  its  representative  ;  and  it  is  by  reasoning,  by  induction,, 
that  any  thing  responding  to  it,  exterior  to,  or  independent 
of,  the  mind,  is  asserted.  Father  Hill  and  all  the  philoso 
pliers  of  his  class  leave  that^^m*  asinorum,  or  asses'  bridge, 
from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  to  be  crossed. 

We  certainly  do  not  and  could  not  think  so  meanly  of 
Father  Hill  as  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  intuition  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  reflec- 
tion, which  is  more  or  less  discursive ;  but  what  he  does  not 
t*eem  to  us  to  recognize  is  the  fact  of  the  intuitive  affinna- 
tion  or  presentation  of  principles  to  the  mind  prior  to  its  own 
action,  and  the  necessary  condition  of  all  its  empirical  activ- 
ity, whether  perceptive  or  reflective.  A  writer  in  the  Catha- 
lie  Worlds  in  an  elaborate  article  on  Ontologiam  and  Psy- 
chologum^  which,  we  understand  from  a  friend,  was  intended 
to  be  a  reply  to  us,  and  to  demolish  the  philosophy  defended 
by  the  Review^  evidently  sees  no  necessity  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  of  knowledge  to  assert  any  thing  of  tliesort, 
and  simply  says  he  cannot  say  we  are  right,  and  does  not 
like  to  say  we  are  wrong,  and  fall  under  the  censure  of 
ontologism  by  the  Holy  See :  all  of  which  shows  us  very 
clearly  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  problem  which  we  have 
attempted  to  solve.  Perhaps,  if  he  will  read  Kant's  Critik 
der  reinen  Vemunft^  on  the  question,  How  synthetic  yoA^- 
ments  a  priori  are  formed  ?  he  will  discover  tlie  importance^ 
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and  necessity  of  the  problem,  thongli  Eant  certainly  will 
not  give  him  the  true  solution.  The  Scholastics,  if  aware 
of  the  problem,  do  not  give  it  prominence,  and  by  no  means 
solve  it.  St.  Thomas  begins,  not  with  the  intuitive  reason, 
but  with  the  reflective,  father  Hill,  and  Father  Hewit  of 
tlie  Catholic  Worlds  seem,  if  we  may  speak  as  we  think,  to 
forgot  that  the  human  mind  is  dependent,  and  to  regard  it 
only  as  limited.  They  would  seem  to  hold  that,  within  it8 
assigned  limits,  it  acts  as  an  independent  and  self^ietermin- 
ing  being,  fully  suflicing  for  its  own  activity.  We  have  not 
so  learned  our  theology.  The  mind  can  no  more  act  of 
itself,  originate  its  own  activit}',  determine  its  own  action, 
than  it  can  create  itself.  If  it  could,  it  would  hc^protanto^ 
independent  of  its  Creator.  God  is  the  adequate  object  of 
]iis  own  intellect.  He  must,  tlien,  know  all  things  in  him- 
self. But  how  can  ho  know  all  things  in  himself  unless 
they  all  exist  in  him  as  their  cause,  and  he  has  willed, 
ordained  them  ?  We  know  no  sciefUta  media  that  conflicts 
with  this  fundamentAl  truth  of  all  sound  theology.* 

The  principles  of  logic  are  the  principles  of  things,  and 
those  principles  must  be  given  ap?'iori,  for  they  are  at  once 
the  prmeiples  of  all  mental  existence  and  all  mental  action. 
It  is  they  that  render  objects  intelligible,  and  the  subject, 
that  is,  the  soul,  intellective  or  cognitive.  The  soul  can  as 
little  know  without  them,  as  it  cim  act  without  existing. 
These  principles  cannot  be  obtained  by  intuition  regarded 
us  the  act  of  the  soul,  because  without  them  the  soul  can 
neither  exist  nor  act,  and  act  neither  intuitively  nor  reflect- 
ively. We  reject,  of  course,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  known 
by  direct  or  immediate  intuition,  because  those  who  main- 
taii)  it,  mean  by  intuition  an  act  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  lloly  See  has  censured  it.  Man  luis,  we  hold, 
no  power  to  place  himself  in  immediate  intellectual  relation 
to  God  or  to  apprehend  him,  by  his  own  act.  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,  or  can  see  him  and  live.  Our  friend 
of  the  Catholic  Worlds  whom  we  sincerely  love  and  honor, 
can  siiy  no  more  on  this  point  than  we  can  and  do.     But  it 

♦  We  do  not  forprct  that  man  is  a  free  moml  aj^cnt.  TTow  the  liberty  of 
man  CJin  be  reconciled  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  OT  God,  is  no  doubt 
a  dilhcult  question  :  but  if  we  are  forbidden  to  explain  tlie  divine  Sov- 
ereignty so  as  to  restrict  human  liberty,  we  are  etjually  forbidden  to 
explain  human  liberty  so  as  to  restrict  the  divine  Sovereignly.  God 
governs  the  universe  absolutely,  but  ho  govcrus  men  as  free  moml 
Agents. 
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18  not  of  intuition  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  empirical  intuition 
as  we  call  it,  that  wo  speak ;  but  of  wliat  we  call  ideal  intu- 
ition, and  which  we  maintain  is  the  act  of  the  object,  that  is, 
of  real  and  necessary  being.  Ens  necessarium  et  reale. 

The  Catholic  World  objects  to  this  that  it  is  a  novelty, 
and  rests  on  no  authority.  J3ut  we  were  not  aware  that  we 
needed  in  an  admitted  rational  science  any  authority  but 
that  of  reason  itself.  In  philosophy,  wo  had  supposed  we 
were  free  to  follow  reason  so  long  as  wo  did  not  misappre- 
hend its  dictates,  or  run  athwart,  in  any  respect,  the  word  of 
God,  or  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  Ihe  Church  has 
supreme  authority  in  science  as  in  faith  ;  but  in  science  her 
authority  is  negative,  and  she  intervenes  only  to  condemn 
what  is  false  and  repugnant  to  faith  and  monils.  We  as  a 
Catholic  cannot  be  required  to  do  more  than  give  a  solid  and 
valid  reason  for  the  view  in  question.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  give  any  other  authority.  We  may  be  censured  for  our 
bad  reason,  but  not  because  we  do  not  or  cannot  cite  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  or  Padre  Curci  in  our  support 
The  doctrine  must,  if  not  condemned  by  the  Iloly  See,  be 
received  or  rejected  on  its  merits. 

But  if  the  doctrine  is  novel,  which  we  do  not  concede,  the 
problem  it  is  brought  forward  to  solve  is  as  old  as  philosophy 
Itself.  The  Catholic  Worlds  as  well  as  Father  Hill,  has 
heard,  we  presume,  of  what  the  Greeks  call  principles,  and 
the  Latins  primordial  or  first  principles,  called  by  some 
*' first  truths,"  "necessary  truths;"  by  others,  "necessary 
ideas,"  "  absolute  ideas,"  "necessary  and  immutable  ideas; 
by  St  Augustine,  "  the  principles  of  things ;"  by  St  Thomas, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  "first  or  necessary  truths."  All  agree 
in  this,  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  possessing  them  that  the 
mind  is  cognitive  or  the  soul  is  capable  of  any  act  or  fact  of 
knowledge  or  experience.  So  far  we  are  no  innovator,  and 
differ  not  from  tlie  general  current  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
-schools. 

But  whence  do  these  truths,  ideas,  or  principles  come  to 
the  mind,  or  how  does  the  mind  come  into  possession  of 
them,  and  what  are  they  ?  Aristotle  teaches  us  that  they  are 
not  derived  from  experience,  but  are  above  it  and  precede  it; 
St  Thomas  says  they  are  inserted  in  human  nature,  by  which 
we  suppose  he  means  that  they  are  inherent  in  the  human 
reason,— constitutive  of  it;  Desc*artes  treats  them  as  innate, 
— bom  in  and  with  us ;  Old  Ralph  Cudworth  holds  them  to 
be  the  mind  itself  protended,  though  we  do  not  exactly  know 
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what  that  means ;  Leibnitz  holds  them  to  be  eternal  verities^ 
that  is,  the  principles  alike  of  science  and  things,  and  wonld 
seem  to  teach  that  the  mind  actually  perceives  or  appre- 
hends them  ;  Ward  of  the  Dublin  Review^  and  his  friend 
Dr.  M'Cosh,  make  them  empirical  intuitions,  as  also  doea 
Dr.  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College  ;  Locke  endeavors  to- 
make  out  that  they  are  obtained  by  reflection,  that  is,  reason^ 
ing,  operating  on  sensible  data ;  Hume  says  no  man  can  dis- 
believe them,  but  no  one  can  prove  tliem — ^from  sensible 
experience  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  makes  them  "  the  constituent 
principles  of  belief,"  "the  constituent  principles  of  human 
nature,"  *'  the  principles  of  common-sense,  and  needing  no 
proof  ;"  Kant  makes  them  the  forms  of  the  understanding, 
supplied  by  the  understanding  itself,  on  the  occ^on  of 
experience;  Cousin  makes  them  constituent  elements  of  the 
objective  reason,  which  he  makes  the  word  of  God,  but 
which  F6nelon  identifies  with  God  himself,  or  the  divine 
Being  or  Intelligence ;  Gioberti  holds  that  they  are  presented 
objectively  and  a  priori  to  the  mind  by  the  immediate  act 
of  the  object,  which  is  for  him  the  ideal,  or  en^  necessariurjv 
et  r^ai^,  affirming  itself  in  the  creative  act,  and  reducible  to 
the  ideal  formula,  l'Ente  crea  l'esistenze. 

These  remarks  show,  1.  That  the  problem  is  an  old  one ;. 
and  2.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  agreement 
among  philosophers,  heathen  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, as  to  its  solution.  Among  all  tlie  solutions  given,  we 
prefer  that  given  by  Gioberti,  that  is,  as  we  understand  it, 
though  not  as  understood  by  the  Catlwlio  World;  for  it 
supposes  that  what  we  call  ideal  intuition,  proceeds  from  the 
action  of  the  object,  is  a  novelty,  recently  invented  by  us  to- 
escape  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  evidently  supposes  that 
Gioberti  understands  by  ideal  intuition  an  act  oi  the  soul. 
Yet  we  cannot  see  how  one  can  have  read  Gioberti  and  not 
have  perceived  that  the  ideal  in  his  doctrine  is  objective  and 
placed  in  the  mind  by  the  action  of  the  object,  that  is,  by 
the  ideal  itself.  He  calls  these  ideas,  which  are  for  him  the^ 
ideal  formula,  a  judgment,  with  the  three  terms  of  a  perfect 
judgment,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  and  maintains  that 
it  is  a  divine  judgment,  not  a  human  judgment,  and  that  we- 
are  spectators  of  it,  not  actors  in  it.  We  do  not  cite  Gio- 
berti as  authority  for  holding  the  doctrine,  but  as  the  author 
who  first  formally  stated  and  defined  it.  We  hold  the  doc- 
trine for  reasons  independent  of  Gioberti,  and  of  every 
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other  philosopher,  ancientor  modern;  for  reasons  which  we 
Jiave  heretofore  given  and  regard  as  conclusive. 

The  fact  is,  since  tlie  pretended  reform  of  philosophy, 
■continuing  the  work  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  bv  that  plnloao- 
pherling.  Ren^  Descartes,  the  qneetion  of  method  lias  taken 
precedence  of  the  question  of  principles,  and  pliilf)sopliy  has 
become  little  else  than  methodology.  The  question  of  prin- 
-ciples  has  been  diepWed  and  almost  lost  sight  of.  Iteid, 
founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  made  an  energetic  protest  in 
favor  of  them ;  Kant,  following  Reid,  undertook,  oy  a'mus- 
terly  analysis  of  the  pure  reason, — die  reine  Vernui>_ft, — to 
find  a  scientific  basis  for  them  in  hnmau  uatnre,  but  simply, 
as  himself  avows,  ended  in  deinoliehing  science  to  cleur  the 
site  for  faith.  Leibnitz  and  Pierre  I^rotix  recognized  them, 
but  failed  to  vindicate  them,  for  they  both  held  the  doctrine, 
-censnred  by  the  Uoly  See  in  the  Lourain  professors,  that  the 
soul;  by  its  own  action,  intnitively  perceives  or  apprehends 
tile  ideal,  as  we  ourselves  did  with  them  before  our  conver- 
sion, but  never  since.  But  what  is  impossible  to  intuition 
as  an  act  of  the  subject  may  be  very  poseible  to  intuition  as 
tlie  act  of  the  object  presenting  or  aftirming  itself,  and  thus 
constituting  or  creating  the  intellect,  or  the  soul  as  a  cogni- 
tive existence. 

Certain  it  is  the  soul  cannot  operate  witlioat  those  a  priori 
ideas  or  principles;  and  therefore  equally  certain  is  it  that 
it  cannot  obtain  tliem  by  its  own  act  or  power.  They  must, 
then,  be  given  by  the  action  of  the  object,  as  we,  after  Gio- 
berti,  have  maintained,  as  no  human  knowledge,  or  intel- 
lectual act,  is  possible  without  them.  They  must  be  so 
given,  that  is,  oj  the  action  of  tliQ  object;  else  no  human 
cognition  in  any  order,  sensible  or  intelligible,  can  be 
asserted,  and  all  science  is  a  vain  illusion.  The  giving  of 
these  principles,  or  a  priori  ideas,  by  the  direct  action  of  tlie 
object  is  what  we  call  intuition,  and  ithal  intuition,  as  dis- 
tiugnished  from  perception  or  empirical  iutnition.  It  is 
this  ideal  intuition  that  renders  the  soul  intelligent. 

Those  who  have  done  us  the  honor  to  read  our  Kisay  in 
Refutation  of  Atheism-,  will  observe  that  in  our  analysis  of 
tlie  object, — one  of  the  throe  necessary  and  inseparable  ele- 
ments of  thought, — we  find  that  it  is  itself  composed,  ub 
■object,  of  three  inseparable  elements,  the  ideal,  the  empirt- 
4!af.  and  their  relation  ;  and  in  our  analysis  of  the  ideal,  we 
£nd  it  also  composed,  as  the  ideal  eleiuent  of  thought,  of 
Ibree  inseparable  elcmonts, — the  necessary,  the  contingent, 
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and  their  relation  or  nexus.  Tliese  ideas,  the  philosophers 
recognize,  are  all  marked  by  the  characters  of  necessit}',  uni- 
versality, immutability,  and  eternity.  But  abstractions  are 
nothino^,  and  there  can  bo  no  abstract  necessary,  universal, 
immutable,  eternal,  &c, ;  and  hence  these  ideas  can  be  intui- 
tively  affirmed  only  as  concreted,  and  they  can  be  concrete 
only  in  real,  necessary,  universal,  immutable,  eternal,  inde- 
pendent, self-existent,  and  self-sufficing  being, — Mis  neces- 
sariuin  et  reale. 

H^ce  the  ideal  object  of  thought  includes  as  its  primary 
term  rejil  and  necessary  being — though  not  the  empirical 
object;  and  what  we  maintain  is,  that  the  principles  or  ideas 
in  question  are  this  real  and  necessary  being  presenting  and 
affirming  itself,  creating  by  so  doing  the  human  intellect, 
and  remaining  as  its  immediate  object  and  light,  by  which 
the  empirical  is  illuminated,  and  tlio  fact  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  possible,  and  man  exists  as  an  intelligent  soul.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  human  mind  has  immediate  cognition  of 
real  and  necessary  being,  for  that  we  deny ;  but  we  do  say 
that  real  and  necessary  being,  by  its  objective  act,  creating 
and  constituting  the  human  intellect,  affirms  itself  to  it  as 
the  ideal,  or  as  real  and  necessary  ideas,  and  remains  ever 
actively  present  with  it,  its  immediate  object  and  light,  in 
accordance  with  what  St.  John  says  of  the  Logos:  "  He  was 
the  true  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  inte 
this  world." 

Perhaps  our  learned  friend  of  tlie  Caiholio  Worldy  when 
he  gets  over  his  fright  at  the  censure  of  tlie  seven  proposi- 
tions of  the  Louvain  professors,  which  has  never  affected  us 
since  we  became  a  Catholic,  and  becomes  able  to  look  more 
calmly  at  the  question,  will  perceive  that  we  depart  far  less 
from  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  than  he  has  supposed.  St. 
Thomas  recognizes  these  ajpriori  ideas,  and  holds  them  to- 
be  first  truths,  the  necessary  principles  of  all  science,  at  least 
of  ail  reasoning  and  demonstration.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  they  are  empirically  obtained, — he  was  incapable  of 
such  absurditv  as  that, — but  holds  them  to  be  inserted  in 
human  nature,  or  the  natural  gifts  of  reason.  But  what 
does  he  mean  by  their  insertion  m  human  nature?  We  da 
not  know;  but,  whatever  he  meant,  he  must  have  meant 
that  they  were  given  to  man  in  his  creation  by  his  Creator  : 
and  so  far  there  is  no  ditfei'ence  between  his  doctrine  and 
that  which  we  defend.  But  in  what  sense  does  ho  hold 
them  to  be  inserted  in  our  rational  natiii'e, — ^in  the  sense  of 
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innate  ideas,  as  snbsequently  maintained  by  Descartes?  If 
so,  wo  are  not  alone  in  diflfering  from  him.  Does  he  hold 
them  to  be  created  and  inserted  tanquam  aliquid  creatum^ 
and  therefore  contingent  as  all  creatures  are?  But  how  can 
the  contingent,  how  can  creatures,  have  the  marks  of  neces- 
sity, universality,  immutability,  &c.  ?  We  can  very  well 
understand  that  the  faculty  of  the  soul,  which  apprehends  * 
necessary  idejis  when  intuitively  presented  or  affirmed,  is 
created,  but  not  that*  necessary  and  universal  ideas  them- 
selves can  be  creatures.  Perhaps  the  CatholiG  World  can 
and  will  aid  us  to  understand  how  of  contradictories  both 
may  be  true. 

We  make  no  apology  for  replying  at  greater  length  than 
we  intended  to  the  Ctatholic  World  in  a  review  of  Father 
Hill's  book,  for  it  and  Father  Hill  defend  substantially  tlie 
same  philosophy,  and  we  are  introducing  no  foreign  or 
irrelevant  questions.  Both  Father  Hill  and  the  Catholio 
World  seem  to  us  in  their  philosophy  to  aim  at  making  the 
act  of  cognition  in  some  sense  independent  of  all  direct  con- 
currence of  the  Creator ;  at  least  to  separate  as  far  as  possible 
the  Creator  from  the  intellectual  lite  and  activity  of  the 
creature.  They  seem  to  us  to  forget  that  the  creative  act 
and  the  act  of  conservation  are  identically  one  and  the  same 
divine  act,  and,  therefore,  that  Ood  creates  us  at  each  sue- 
cessive  moment  from  nothing, — at  this  moment  as  much  a& 
at  the  first  moment  of  our  existence.  He  did  not,  as  the 
Deists  hold,  create  the  world,  infuse  into  it  its  laws,  give  it 
a  jog,  and  say  to  it,  "  Thei*e,  go  ahead  on  your  own  hook." 
There  i^  nothing  under  us,  or  between  us  and  nothing,  but 
his  creative  act,  which  at  once  unites  us  to  him,  and  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  him.  What  then  he  did  for  us  when  he 
first  called  us  from  nothing,  and,  by  his  direct  action,  gave 
us  life,  activity,  and  reason,  he  does  for  us  in  the  same  way 
and  in  the  same  sense,  at  each  moment,  by  his  creative  pres- 
ence. It  is  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being, 
as  St.  Paul  assures  us;  and  we  can  no  more  think  or  know 
without  his  efficacious  pi-esence  and  divine  concurrence,  as 
theology  teaches  us,  than  we  can  exist.  Why,  then,  should 
we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  God,  and 
that  it  is  by  his  immediate  presence,  and  affirmation  of  him- 
self as  the  ideal  to  the  soul,  that  we  are  able  to  think  and 
know  ?  Why  should  we  fancy  that  we  can  think  and  know 
without  his  permanent  presence  and  direct  action  giving  the 
soul  its  ideal  object  and  light  ? 
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Ko  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  gaard  against  pantheism,  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Imman  mind  in  seek- 
ing to  avoid  an  error  on  one  side  to  fall  into  an  error  on  the 
opposite  side;  but  we  submit  that,  to  escape  pantheism, it  is 
not  necessary  to  assert  that  man  is  disconnected  witli  his 
Creator,  or  can  act  in  any  sphere  or  degree  independently 
of  God.  Modem  philosopliy,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  either 
absorbs  man  in  God,  and  allows  him  no  substantial  existence 
except  in  the  one  only  substance  which  some  call  God,  and 
others  nature ;  or  it  disconnects  man  with  God,  and  holds 
that  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  even  if  origin- 
ally a  creature,  within  the  sphere  determined  by  his  nature, 
independent  of  God — as  if  there  were  no  God  at  all.  He 
has  no  need  of  God,  and  God  cannot,  indeed  not  without 
violating  the  inviolable  laws  of  nature,  interfere  with  him. 
The  former  is  pantheism ;  the  latter  we  call  deism,  and  is 
defended  by  all  rationalists,  who  reject  pantheism,  and.assert, 
in  some  sense,  the  fact  of  creation,  as  did  the  old  English 
Deists.  Of  course,  no  Catholic  philosopher  wittingly  adopts 
or  favors  this  view,  so  nearly  akm  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine, 
that  the  gods  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
men  ;  but  to  us  it  seems  tliat  Father  Hill,  and  Father  He  wit 
of  the  Catholic  Worlds  who  reject  it  with  horror,  as  theolo- 
gians, do  yet,  in  their  fear  of  pantlieism,  imply  it  as  philoso- 
phers, or  by  no  ineans  guard  a^inst  it.  They  seem 
afraid  that  tney  would  Jose  the  substantiality  of  man,  and 
the  distinction  of  the  human  intellect  from  the  divine  intel- 
ligence, if  they  admitted,  what  we  hold  to  be  indubitable, 
tliat  it  is  only  through  the  divine  concursii^^  or  the  direct 
jMstion  of  the  Creator  as  the  ideal  object  and  light  in  the 
fact  of  knowledge  or  every  human  intellectual  act,  as  the 
apriori  element,  that  we  know  at  all,  or  are  intellectual 
existences.  The  tendency  even  among  philosophers  is 
to  hold  that  the  light  of  reason  is  not  the  light  of  God, 
or  the  divine  Being  illumining  the  soul  and  rendering 
visible  to  the  mind's  eye  the  several  objects  of  cognition, 
but  a  created  light  ana  shining,  as  it  were,  of  itself.  Yet 
F^nelon  regards  the  light  of  reason  as  the  divine  Being  him- 
self. There  is  no  pantlieism  in  this.  For  though  in  the  fact 
of  human  knowledge  it  is  by  the  divine  Being  and  his  uncre- 
ated light  we  know,  it  is  still  our  human  activity  that  is  the 
knower.  It  is  the  soul  that  thinks,  knows,  reasons,  by  the 
aflirination  or  presentation  of  his  divine  Being,  by  himself 
intuitively  to  the  soul  as  its  immediate  object  and  light; 
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B  in  faith  it  is  bj  the  revelntion  and  grace  of  God  the  jtoul 
believes  or  elicits  the  act  of  faith.     The  analogy  in  the  two 
M  is  complete ;  and  pantlieism  is  no  more  implied  in  the 
!  tlian  in  the   otiier,     St.  Tliomas  holds  that  snice  is 
'  aliquid  oreatum;  but  Peter  Lombard,  Magister  S^ntentv- 
I  •4trum,  and  many  oilier  eminent  titeologians,  do  not,  and 
'   hold  that  p^ce  is  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  acting  dire(;tly  on 
the  soul:  and  we  are,  with  all  submission,  itniibic  to  con- 
ceive wliat  sort  of  a  created  entity  or  existence  pnico  can  be 
regarded,  as  distinct  fi-om  the  direct   action  of  the   Holy 
Ghost  on  and  within  the  sonl. 

Pather  Kleutgen.  whom  we  venerate  as  the  ablest  uf  all 
the  living  philosophers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  reported 
and  approved  by  Dr.  Ward  in  liis  criticism  of  J.  Stuart 
Mill's  Moral  Pliilosophy,  denies  tliat  the  ideal,  necessary, 
and  eternal  trutlis  or  ideas  arc  God  or  the  divine  lioing 
himself, but  says  tliey  "are  founded  on G^."  Wetalcethis 
from  Dr.  Ward,  for  our  eyes  have  troubled  db  so  much  since 
we  have  had  Father  Kleutgen's  Philosophy  in  ocr  posses- 
sion,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  examine  it  for  ourselves. 
Besides,  we  have  been  expecting  a  friend,  every  way  com- 
petent, to  review  for  us  lx>t]i  Father  Kleutgen's  philosophi- 
I  -cal  works  and  also  those  of  Professor  Stocckel.  But  what 
meaning  does  the  venerable  philosopher  attach  to  the  expres- 
sion, "are  founded  on  God'  ?  Does  he  mean  that  tliey  are 
creatures)  Bnt,  if  creatures,  how  can  they  be  necessary 
and  eternal  \  If  they  are  not  creatures,  then  tliey  are  either 
God  or  nothing:  for  God  and  creatures  include  all  that  is  or 
I  -exists.  What  is  and  is  not  creature  is  God ;  and  what  exists 
4nd  is  not  Qod  is  creature.  Tliero  is  no  terlium,  quid,  which 
is  neither  God  nor  creature,  possible. 

This  brings  us  back  to  onr  standing  charge  against  the 
modem  penpatetica,  or  pi-etended  followers  of  St,  Tliomas, 
^^^  who  interpose  a  mundua  logicua  between  the  mind  and  object- 
^^^L  ivo  reality,  whicli,  while  they  admit  it  is  nothing  in  the  real 
^^^1  -order,  they  contend  is  nevertheless  something  in  the  order 
^^^f  of  thought,  thns  plainly  implying  tliat  we  can  think  without 
I  thinking  any  thing  real.    This  denies  that  science  is  real,  and 

assumes  that  knowledge  may  be  unreal,  tliat  is,  no  knowl- 

Eall — that  we  may  see  what  is  not,  in  spite  of  the 
Sharp  optics  hus  he,  I  ween, 
Whn  Bcca  what  is  nnt  to  bo  seen. 
ve 
til 


Bnt  we  have  exhausted  our  ^ 
|«xamination    of    FatiLor   Hill'ii 


',  and  must  leave  our 
nrnt/i    of   /'/iHosii/'hi/ 
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unfinished.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  resnme  and  complete  it 
in  our  lievieio  for  next  July.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  to 
assure  Father  Hill  that,  if  ho  thinks  we  have  in  any  respect 
misapprehended  him  or  done  his  system  injustice,  or  if  he 
wishes  to  controvert  our  philosopliy  and  defend  his  own,  ther 
Review  is  as  open  to  him  as  it  is  to  ourselves.  The  ques- 
tions at  issue  are  very  important,  and  we  are  ouite  wining 
to  give  his  side  a  hearing  in  the  Review,  rfo  hope  this 
offer  will  be  received  in  tiie  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  ten- 
dered, and  be  token  as  the  tender  of  a  courtesy,  not  as  a 
challenge  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  philoso- 
phies. We  should  not  like  to  engage  in  a  set-to  with  so 
young  and  vigorous  an  athlete. 


ARTICLE  n. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Boston  Pilot  assails  with 
great  bitterness  and  some  personal  abuse,  both  of  which  are 
very  unphilosophical,  and  neither  of  which  is  of  any  logical 
value,  our  criticism,  in  our  number  for  April  last,  of  l^ro- 
fessor  Hill's  much-praised  Elements  of  Phiiosophy,  The 
anonymous  writer  we  find  partially  upheld,  much  to  our 
surprise,  by  our  friend  of  The  Louisville  Catholic  Advo- 
cate^ for  whose  able  and  independent  editor  wo  have  a  very 
high  esteem.  The  anonymous  writer  in  the  Boston  IHlot 
attacks  us  with  great  vehemence,  and  writes  with  an  impos- 
ing self-assurance,  which  may  lead  some  readers  to  imafi^ine 
tliat  he  really  understands  something  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  writea  We  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary,  for 
we  cannot  so  far  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  a  quarterly 
review  as  to  reply  to  an  anonymous  scribbler  in  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  especially  a  newspaper  of  such  a  character 
as  the  Boston  Pilot 

There  is  one  charge  the  writer  makes,  since  it  is  repeated 
by  our  friend  of  the  Catholic  Advocate^  and  maintained,  we 
are  informed,  by  Father  Hill  himself,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
originate  with  him,  that  we  feel  bound  to  notice.*  It  is 
that  we  do  not  know  Latin,  or  at  least  are  too  ignorant  of 
Latin  to  understand  the  techniciilities  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  scholastic  philosophy.     We  have  never  pretended  to  be 

*  Father  Hill  assures  the  Editor  that  this  is  a  mistake  so  far  as  idatcs- 
to  hira,  for  he  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kiud. — ^£d. 
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a  classical  scholar,  nor  a  thorough  Latim'st.  Yet  we  do 
claim  to  have  enough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  of  the 
medicBval  scholastics,  to  read  and  understand  them,  as  well 
as  some  nnderstandin":  of  their  technicalities  both  in  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  But  suppose  we  liave  not.  Does  not 
Father  Hill  write  his  philosophy  in  English  for  students 
whose  mother-tongue  is  English,  and  will  it  be  alleged  that 
we  are  too  ignorant  of  Latin  lo  understand^English?  Is  it 
necessary  to  charge  us  with  ignorance  of  Latin  in  order  to 
prove  that  we  misunderstand  or  cannot  undei*stand  Father 
HilTs  English  ?  This  would  only  confirm  the  criticism  made 
in  our  first  notice  of  his  work,  that  his  English  isunintenigible- 
to  a  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  and 
of  the  Latin.  Indeed  it  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  work,  as 
an  English  work,  that  it  is  not  intelHgible  to  a  simple  Eng- 
lish reader  who  knows  no  language  but  liis  own.  The 
attempt  to  make  out  that  our  criticisms*  must  be  unfounded 
because  wo  are  ignorant  of  Latin,  only  Justifies  our  criti- 
cism. 

We  Itjffard  Father  Hill  as  a  man  of  palkable  ability,  and 
as  possessmg  considerable  philosophical  erudition,  but  he  i& 
bound  by  obedience  to  maintain  a  prescribe  system  of  phi- 
losophy, and  he  is  not  free  to  exercise  aify  philosophical 
insight  or  originality  of  his  own  if  lie  poMpsses  any.  At 
best  he  can  only  tell  us  what  others  have  Aid,  only  gyrate- 
in  the  circle  prescribed  by  the  general  of  gliis  order.  We 
admit  the  riglit  of  the  Church  to  condemn \is  if  in  philoso- 
phy or  any  of  the  sciences  we  emit  a  false^or  an  erroneous 
proposition  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  are  bound  aa 
a  Catliolic  to  accept,  with  the  reverence  yid  submission  due 
to  a  dogma  of  faith,  every  philosophic  proposition  to  be 
fonpd  in  Suarez,  or  even  St.  Thoma%  Pliilosophy  is  tu 
rational  science,  and  is  not,  like  faith,  to  be  taught  by 
authority ;  and  we  tell  the  philosophere  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus,  that  their  recent  attempts  to  make  philos- 
ophy an  authoritative  as  distinguislied  from  a  rational  sci- 
ence, are  ill-advised,  and  destructive  of  human  |eason  itselL 
Their  general  commands  them  to  return  to  Aristotle  and 
Fonseca,  that  is,  to  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Do  you  know  the  history 
of  philosophy  since  ? 

Starting  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  philosophy 
to  which  your  professors  are  commanded  by  your  general  to- 
return,  philosophy  soon  with  Descartes  lost  its  objectivity^. 
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and  became  purely  subjective ;  and  in  the  following  cen- 
tury with  the  Abb6  Condillac  and  others  it  lost  the  subject, 
and  resulted,  as  with  Hegel,  in  pure  nihilism.  What  better 
result  can  be  expected  from  persisting  in  teaching  in  our 
schools  the  same  philosophy?  It  must  from  the  first  have 
•contained  the  germs,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  nihilism  in 
which  we  have  seen  it  result :  and  what  is  to  hinder  it  from 
terminating  in  the  same  result  again,  if  insisted  on  ?  You 
•cannot,  do  what  you  will,  reason  as  illogically  as  you  please, 
prevent  society  in  the  long  run  from  drawing  from  tlie 
premises  you  give  it,  their  strictly  logical  consequences, 
unless  those  consequences  should  happen  to  be  favorable  to 
trutli  and  holiness. 

We  do  not  pretend^that  Father  Hill  does  not  assert  the 
reality  both  of  the  obj^t  and  the  subject ;  but,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  his  system  recognizes  or  admits  no  principle  or 
premises  from  whichr'that  reality  follows  as  an  inevitable 
consequence.  We^have  wholly  mistaken  the  professor,  if 
he  anywhere  asserts  the  identity  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  principleaSDf  things  :  that  is,  that  only  the  real  is  an 
object  of  science,  and  the  unreal,  which  is  nothing,  is  unin- 
telligible, unthi^able.  The  system  he  defends,  holds  that 
the  unreal,  that  Is,  the  possible,  the  abstract,  separate  from 
the  concrete  oiifthe  power  of  the  real,  is  not  a  pure  nullity, 
but  is  intelligiWfe, — an  object  of  thought.  Thus  the  author 
writes :  "  Terin^  considered  in  respect  to  their  objects,  are 
real  and  logical :  of  the  first  and  second  intention :  absolute 
and  connotative  ^relative).  The  object  of  the  real  term 
actually  exists  oulftide  of  the  mind ;  it  is  a  real  or  actual 
object,  or  ai  least  really  posaihle.^^  The  really  possible  is 
simply  a  contradicnon  in  terms.  The  two  terms  cannot  go 
together,  are  as  incompatible,  the  one  with  the  other,  as 
square  circle,  burning  cold,  or  wet  drought.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved  in  thfe  Jieview  that  the  possible  is  nothing  in 
itself,  therefore  alwajfis  unreal,  consequently  never  in  itself 
the  object  of  a  real  twn.  If  we  make  it,  with  the  profes- 
sor, an  objeft  of  thought  we  assume  that  the  unreal  is  think- 
able, that  is,  that  we  can  know  without  knowing  any  'thing. 
Then  the  principles  of  science  and  the  principles  oi  things 
4ire  not  identical.  How,  then,  know  that  there  is  anv  object 
actually  existing  out  of  the  mind,  or  that  there  are  things  at 
^1  ?  Say  we  not,  then,  truly  that,  though  the  professor 
asserts  an  objective  world,  he  is  unable,  by  the  system  of 
j)hilo8ophy  he  is  obliged  as  a  Jesuit  to  defend,  to  prove  it. 
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By  denying  the  identity  of  the  principles  of  science  and  the 
principles  of  things,  that  philosophy  concedes  that  science 
may  be  unreal,  and,  thereiore,  no  evidence  or  proof  of  the 
reality  of  its  object 

Father  Hill  asserts  ontology  as  one  of  the  parts  of  philos- 
ophy. The  assertion  we  accept,  but  we  find  in  his  pniloso- 
pny  no  principle  recognized  that  warrants  it.  We  do  not 
find  in  his  Elemenis  any  solution,  nor,  indeed,  any  consid- 
eration of  the  problem :  How  pass  from  the  psychological 
to  the  dntological,  from  the  subjective  to  the  oojective,  the 
real  pons  asinorurn  of  modern  philosophers  ?  The  professor 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  pas- 
sage for  the  human  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Sup- 
pose the  mind  has,  as  Father  Martin,  Father  Rothenflue,  and 
the  Louvain  professors  teach,  immediate  perception  of  ens 
or  being,  and  that  ens  or  being  is  God,  you  cannot 
conclude  from  the  perception  or  intuition  of  God,  if 
we  have  it,  the  existence  of  the  soul;  for  that  would 
imply  that  creation  of  contingent  existences  is  neces- 
sary: which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  it  makes 
contingent  existence  necessary  and  not  contingent,  and 
asserts  pure  pantheism.  If  you  conclude  the  ontologi-. 
cal  from  the  psychological,  God  from  the  soul,  vou  make 
God  the  necessary  product  of  the  soul,  or  assert  the  Egoism 
of  P'ichte.  But  waiving  this,  if  the  soul  can  think,  that  is, 
know,  in  any  instance,  without  thinking  or  knowing  any 
object  really,  actually  existing  out  or  independent  of  itseli, 
as  it  must  if  it  can  know  possibles  or  abstractions,  by  what 
possible  pi'ocess  can  it  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  actually 
existing  outside  of  itself? 

We  are  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin,  are  assumed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  not  to  be  able  to  understand  Father  Hill 
.  writing  in  English !  We  are  told  that  we  charge  him  ignop- 
antiy  and  falsely  when  we  call  him  a  conceptualist  We 
are  told  that  we  seem  not  to  know  the  scholastic  distinctioa 
between  the  first  and  the  second  intention,  or  at  least  to  pay 
no  attention  to  it.  We  paid  no  attention  to  it,  we  own, 
because  the  distinction  had  no  bearing  on  the  points  we 
were  discussing,  and  could  not  relieve  Father  liiirs  phi- 
losophy of  the  objections  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  urge  against 
it.  The  distinction  asserted  by  the  author,  expressed  in 
plain  English,  we  take  it,  is  the  distinction  between  intuition 
and  reflection,  or  between  thinking  and  rethinking:  the 
pensare  and  the  ripenaare  of  tlie  Italians.     Thus  the  author* 
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writes,  p.  20 :  "A  term  of  tlie  first  intention  expresses  the 
object  seen  by  the^r^^  and  direct  act  of  tlie  mind,  in  which 
4;he  object  is  aflSrmed  with  its  real  predicates;  a  terra  of  the 
second  intention  stands  for  another  concept,  wliich  the  mind 
forms  by  a  second  and  reflex  act,  in  which  second  act  logical 
or  universal  predicates  are  attributed :  v.  g.,  the  terms  ffeiius, 
species,  universals,  are  terms  of  the  second  intention,  because 
their  objects  are  not  real,  but  logical  only;"  that  is,  formed 
by  the  reflex  act  of  the  mind,  that  is  abstractions^  creatures 
of  reflection,  tlierefore  unreal,  simple  nullities.  Does  not 
this  bear  out  our  charge,  that  Father  Ilill  in  his  philosophy 
is  "a  conceptualist,  if  not  a  nominalist"?  We  are  examin- 
ing, not  his  intentions,  but  the  pliilosophical  principles 
asserted  or  implied  in  his  definitions. 

Now,  what  was  the  question  debated  between  the  raediseval 
realists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  conceptuiilists  and  nominal- 
ists on  the  other?  The  question  was  confined  to  universals 
including  genera  and  species.  The  realists,  represented  by 
Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  maintained  that  tliey  are  real; 
the  conceptualists,  represented  by  the  Bas-Breton,  Abelard, 
maintained  against  him  that  they  are  not  indeed  mere  words 
as  asserted  by  the  nominalists,  represented  by  Rosceline, 
another  Bas-Brcton,  but  conceptions  formed  by  the  mind, 
and  without  any  actual  existence  out  of  it:  the  precise  doc- 
trine of  Father  Ilill.  St.  Thomas  teaches  that  universals 
exist  in  conceptu,  or  in  mente,  cum,  fundamento  in  re: 
which  is  true  of  abstractions,  such  as  whiteness,  redness,  rouna- 
ness,  hardness,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  oi  genera  ^nd  species,  vf\\\(A\ 
are  terms  not  of  the  second,  but  of  the  first  intention,  to 
adopt  the  terminology  of  Professor  Hill.  As  to  the  object- 
ive reality  of  genera  and  species,  it  makes  no  difference 
whetlier  you  call  them  mental  conceptions  with  Abelard,  or 
empty  words  with  Rosceline;  for,  if  you  deny  tlieir  object- 
ive reality,  you  can  assert  only  a  verbal  or  a  subjective  dif- 
.ference  between  an  oak  and  a  pine,  a  man  and  a  horse.  We 
do  not  doubt  the  intentions  of  the  autlior  or  tlie  justness  of 
his  views,  when  he  forgets  his  system  and  follows  his  com- 
.mon-sense. 

But  the  first  intention  being  only  an  act,  a  direct  and 
immediate  act,  if  you  will,  of  the  mind,  gives  only  a  concept ; 
and  the  author  concedes  it,  when  he  says  the  mind  in  its 
.reflex  act,  or  act  of  the  second  intention,  forms  another  con- 
cept: which  plainly  implies  that  the  object  aflirmed  in  the 
ifirst  intention  is  a  concept.     It  will  be  no  answer  to  this  to 
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«iy  that,  though  tlie  obicct  of  the  term  is  a  concept,  tlie 
object  of  the  mental  act  is  a  real  object  existing  ont  of  the 
mmd  and  independent  of  it ;  for,  if  tiie  term  stands  for  a  con- 
<septy  and  not  ^r  the  real  object,  it  is  inappropriate  and  false. 
Moreover,  if  the  term  expresses  a  concent  only,  and  not  tlie 
Teal  object,  we  have  our  old  difficnlty,  Iiow  know  that  there 
is  a  real  object  out  of  the  mind,  of  wliicli  the  term  expresses 
the  concent,  and  which  responds  to  it?  The  direct  act  of 
the  mind  is  never,  taken  by  itself,  any  thing  but  a  concept, 
and  every  concept  is  sulijective.  IIow  pass  from  it  to  the 
objective,  or  prove  tliat  in  the  concept,  or  idea,  any  object 
but  the  idea  or  concept,  whicli  is  in  tlie  mind,  is  appre- 
hended f  Tlie  idea  or  concept,  if  we  understand  tlie  autlior, 
stands  in  his  terminology  for  the  species  impresaa  and  the 
<meoies  expressa  of  the  sclioolmen ;  bathe  derives  the  species 
from  the  direct  act  of  the  subject,  while  St  Thomas  and  all 
tlie  inediseval  scholastics  we  are  acquainted  with,  derive  it 
from  the  object  They  teach,  as  does  Plato,  that  we  know 
•only  wr  ideam^  per  iirutainern.^  or,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  jp<?r 
wnilitudiiiemy  which  is  the  representation — presentation,  as 
we  prefer  to  say,  for  representation  is  a  term  of  the  second 
intention— of  the  object  to  the  mind,  not  formed  by  its  own 
act  direct  or  indirect,  simply  because  wjthout  it  the  mind 
.^cannot  act  at  all,  does  not  even  actually  exist,  and  is  only  in 
potentia  cul  actum. 

We  objected  to  Father  Hill  that  he  makes  the  mind  an 
independent  intelligence,  apprehending  by  its  own  inherent 
■activity  alone,  without  the  concurrent  activity  of  the  object. 
This  we  are  told  is  a  misrepresentation — that  he  holds  that 
'the  mind  knows  only  by  the  concurrent  activity  of  subject 
and  oliject  Yet  tlie  anonymous  critic  who  accuses  us  of 
misrepresentation,  says  that  the  idea,  or  concept,  according 
to  Father  II ill,  is  that  in  which  or  by  which  the  inind  knows 
or  apprehends  the  object :  which,  as  we  understand  it,  is,  so 
•far,  the  doctrine  of  St  Thomas,  and  our  own ;  but  Father 
llill  makes  the  idea,  or  concept,  the  product  of  the  direct 
act  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  purely  subjective ;  not  as  we, 
following  St.  Tlionias  and  the  mediieval  philosophers,  do, — 
tlie  active  affirmation  to  the  mind  by  the  object  of  itself. 
The  mediaeval  peripatetics  make  the  object  supply  their 
phantasms  and  species,  the  idea  or  similitude  by  which  or  in 
which  the  mind  apprehends  it ;  and  we  can  see  no  essential 
ditferenco  between  holding  the  soul  to  be  an  independent 
intelligence  apprehending  the  object  by  its  own  inherent 
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activity  alone,  and  holding  that  the  concept,  idea,  image,  or 
similitude,  in  which  or  by  which  the  object  is  affirmed  Or 
appreiiended,  is  supplied  by  the  mind  or  sonl  itself.  The 
professor's  philosopny  is  in  substance  only  the  Kantian  sub- 
jectivism ;  the  germ  of  which  may  be  found  in  Leibnitz, 
who,  in  his  Remarks  on  Lock^s  ^  Essay  on  the  Human 
Under  standing^  says  that  he  holds  that  "the  principal  part 
\A  our  ideas  come  from  our  own  resources  {noafonda) ;  '^ 
litill  moi'e  decidedly,  perhaps,  in  his  amendment  of  the  peri- 
patetic maxim.  Nihil  est  in  hiteUectu  quod  non prius  fu^rit 
in  sensu^  nisi  ipse  intellectus.  To  us  it  seems  little  lesfr 
than  absurd  to  say  the  mind  apprehends  or  knows  by  the 
concurrent  activity  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  and  then 
to  maintain  that  the  subject  supph'es  by  its  own  direct  act 
the  concept,  idea,  image,  of  similitude,  by  which  or  in  which 
the  object  is  affirmed. 

Moreover,  the  professor,  as  we  have  seen,  in  defining  what 
he   calls  a  real  term,  says  its  object  is  "  a  real  or  actual 
object,   or,   at  leasts  really  ^oasil/ley    The  possible  is  no 
object  "  actually  existing  outside  of  the  mind,     indeed,  has 
no  actual   existence  at  all.     What  has  no  actual  existence 
cannot  act.     If,  then,  it  can  be  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
as   tiie  professor  and  his  school  maintain,  the  subject  can 
know  by  itself  alone  without  the  concurrent  activity  of  the 
object,  and  is  therefore  an  independent  intelligence :  as  we 
represented  him  and  his  school  as  holding.     Of  course,  we 
never  pretended  and  do  not  pretend  that  ho  or  his  school 
expressly  maintain  this,  or  would  not  disavow  it;  but  we 
maintain  that  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  tlie 
principles  or  premises,  as  we  here  show,  which  they  do- 
expressly  assert  or  maintain.     Father  Rothenfluo  has  given 
an  admirable  refutation  of  pantheism ;  and  yet  his  philoso- 
phy in  its  principles,  as  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  is  undeniably 
pantheistic.     We  must  judge  all  systems,  not  by  the  inten- 
tions, or  even  formal  assertions,  of  their  authors,  but  by  the 
principles  which  they  maintain.     It  is  not  every  philosopher 
who  foresees  all  the  logical  consequences  that  loUow  from 
the   principles  he  assumes ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
authors  who  take  their  principles  or  premises  from  a  school 
or  a  great  and  renowned  metaphysician,  without  original 
investigation,  or  attempting  to  verify  them  for  themselves. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  there  is,  and  neces- 
sarily must  be,  a  great  difference  between  theology  and  plii- 
losophy.     The  theologian  proceeds  from  priucipleis  divinely* 
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j'evealed,  and  therefore  certain.     He  cannot  err  as  to  his 
principles  or  premises,  and,  if  he  is  able  to  reason  logically, 
Jiis  conclusions  will  be  true  and  certain.     Hence  St.  Thomas 
culls  theology  adentia  dimna.     Theologians  may,  indeed, 
err  in  their  deductions,  and  in  respect  to  the  use  they  make 
of  elements  borrowed  from  natural   reason :   but,  as  their 
principles  are  taken  from  divine  revelation,  and  have  the 
authority   of  the  word  of  God,  they  are  included  in   the 
depositum   of  faith,   watched  over  and   protected   by   the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church.     He  who  proceeds  from 
them  as  his  premises,  and  can  reason  logically,  may  arrive  at 
authoritative  conclusions.     Hence  the  authority  in  theology 
of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  traditional 
teaching  of  Catholic  schools ;  and  yet  neither  this  tradition 
of  the  schools,  nor  the  dicta  of  the  doctors  are  infallible, 
and  are  authoritative  only  as  witnesses  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.     One  may  even  in  theology  diifer,  for  good  and 
solid  reasons,  from  an  opinion  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St  Thomas,  or  St. 
Liguori,  but  it  would  be  temerarium  to  do  so  without  such 
reasons.     Father  Ballerini  differs  on  the  question  of  Proba- 
bilism   from  St.  Liguori,  and,  in  our  judgment,  which  is 
worth  perhaps  nothing,  very  justly  ;   for  we  nave  no  Gunter'& 
rule  by  which  to  determine  the  different  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, or  what  degree  of  probability  binds  the  conscience, 
or  what  degree  leaves  it  free.    An  uncertain  law  does  not  bind 
the  conscience ;  and  whether  the  law  is  more  or  less  probable 
can  make  no  difference,  for  whether  more  or  less  probable, 
it  is  still  uncertain.     If  it  is  probable  that  the  law  does  not 
forbid  this  or  that  act,  then  tne  confessor  cannot  pronounce 
us  guilty  of  sin  if  we  perform  it.     The  question  between 
probabilism  and  probabiliorism,  or  sequi-probabilism,  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  of  little  practical  importance,  because  in  prac- 
tice one  must  be  either  a  probabilist  or  a  tutiorist. 

If  we  may  say  so  much  in  regard  to  theologians  and  theologi- 
cal schools,  we  may  say  even  more  of  philosophers  and 
philosophical  schools ;  for  the  principles  of  philosophy  are 
not  drawn  from  divine  revelation,  but  from  natural  reason, 
of  which  no  man  or  set  of  men  enjoy  the  monoply.  Great 
names'in  philosophy,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  Suarez,  Descartes,  Malebranche, 
Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  Berkeley,  Ix^ilmitz,  Gerdil,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Cousin,  Vico,  Kosniiiii,  (4alhippi,  Gioberti,  may  be  consulted 
and  should  be,  not  as  absolute  authorities,  but  for  their  tes- 
Voi.  n.-83 
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timony  as  to  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  principles  and 
dictates  of  reason.  Their  opinions  enlighten  our  reason, 
but  do  not  supersede  or  conclude  it.  Great  respect  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  teachings  or  the  traditional  philosophy  of 
our  Catholic  schools,  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  profes- 
sors in  these  schools  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  for 
centuries,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Church,  in.teaching  an 
unsound  or  false  system  oi  philosophy  or  of  science ;  yet 
this  argument  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  has  less  weight 
than  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  have.  Professors,  how- 
ever learned  and  honest,  are  no  more  infallible  in  questions 
of  human  reason,  than  they  are  in  questions  of  faith. 
The  geocentric  theory  was  for  centuries  taught  in  Catholic 
«cho<MS  by  Catholic  professors,  who,  when  the  heliocen- 
tric theory  was  broached,  denounced  it  as  heretical  and  false. 
Yet  in  later  times  Catholic  professors  have  very  generally 
rejected  the  geocentric  theory,  and  it  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  tlie  received  doctrine  of  Catholic  schools.  The  infal- 
libility of  the  Church  is  not  pledged  to  our  Catholic  schools, 
and,  in  matters  of  human  science,  their  doctrines,  like  those 
of  non-Catholic  schools,  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits  or 
•demerits.  If  their  doctrines  impugn  or  tend  directly  to 
impair  faith,  the  Church  reprobates  them  ;  but  so  long  as 
they  remain  within  the  circle  of  pure  human  science,  she, 
as  a  rule,  leaves  them  free,  and  intervenes  not  in  the  quar- 
rels of  professors. 

For  four  hundred  years,  or  since  the  so-called  Kenaissanee. 
Catholic  schools,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  a  Savonarola  and 
otliers,  have  cast  the  minds  of  tlie  young  generations  com- 
mitted to  tlieir  charge  in  a  classic,  that  is,  a  pagan  mould  ; 
4ind  under  their  influence  modem  society,  even  in  so-called 
•Catholic  countries,  has  lapsed  into  paganism.  Who  dares 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  heathenism,  evidently  revived 
and  fostered  by  the  schools,  on  the  Church  ?  The  basis  of 
the  education  given  in  our  schools  is  heathen,  not  Christian. 
Cite,  then,  not  as  authority  against  us  in  philosophy  or  human 
science,  the  traditional  teaching  of  Catholic  or  of  any  other 
schools,  in  which  the  professors,  generally  speaking,  only 
follow  routine,  and  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  predecessors, 
often  with  entire  innocence  of  any  investigation  or  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  of  what  they  repeat.  The  master 
says  it,  and  that  suffices. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  schools  or  not  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, but  is  what  we  defend  true,  founded  on  the  constituent 
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principles  of  natural  reason  ?  The  critic  in  the  Boston  Pilot, 
ihougn  he  accuses  us  of  ignorance  of  Latin,  whence  it  is 
inferred  we  are  incapable  of  understanding  a  work  on  phi- 
losophy written  in  English,  never,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  even  attempts  to  prove  that  our  own  philosophy 
is  unsound,  but  bends  all  his  rare  powers  to  convicting  us 
■of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting  Professor  Hill, 
And  in  proving  that,  on  the  pointe  we  objected  to,  he  and  his 
school  hold  with  us.  If  so,  as  the  professor  writes  in  Eng- 
lish, it  is  a  little  singular  that  we  never  discovered  it.  But 
we  must  say  this  in  our  excuse,  that,  though  we  find  no 
rflifBculty  in  understanding  the  author  when  ne  explains  his 
meaning  in  Latin,  which  we  are  said  to  be  ignorant  of,  we 
have  no  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  his  meaning  when  he 
•expresses  it  in  English, — a  language  of  which  we  have 
l)een  thought  to  know  something.  Indeed,  Father  Hill's 
En£:lish  is  far  less  intelligible  to  us  than  any  scholastic 
T^tm  we  have  ever  encountered ;  and  his  terminology  would 
be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  us  but  for  the  little  acquaint- 
:ance  we  have  with  tlie  Latin  scholastics.  We  hope  the  pro- 
fessor will  not  take  it  ill,  if,  while  we  do  not  doubt  his  pro- 
ficiency either  as  an  English  or  as  a  Latin  scholar,  we  do  not 
:find  him  very  happy  in  Tiis  rendering  of  the  Latin,  in  which 
he  studied  his  philosophy,  into  English.  When  we  translate 
the  scholastic  technical  terms  into  English,  and  conform 
.them  to  the  genius  of  our  mother-tongue,  we  suspect  he  and 
.his  defenders  fail  to  recognize  them.  The  author's  termin- 
^3logy  is  un-English,  "done  out  of  Latin,"  if  you  will,  but 
"  into  no  language."  Take  what  lie  calls  terms  of  the  first 
and  second  intention :  tliey  have  in  English,  either  etymo- 
logical ly  or  by  good  usage,  no  such  meaning  as  he  gives 
them,  but  really  a  very  ditferent  meaning,  and  one  that  has 
no  analogy  to  it.  We  define,  sometimes  restrict  or  enlarge, 
the  meaning  of  a  term  to  make  it  conform  to  its  etymology, 
but  never  use  a  term  in  a  sense  authorized  neither  by  ety- 
jnology  nor  good  usage,  and  we  try  always,  in  our  use  of  a 
iterm,  to  retain  some  trace,  at  least,  of  its  primary  sense  and 
^rifi^inal  figure  or  symbolism. 

]^ut  to  return  to  our  proper  subject.  We  charged  the 
professor  and  his  school  with  maintaining  that  the  soul  is  an 
independent  intelligence,  which,  though  pronounced  false, 
we  have  seen  to  be  true ;  for  they  hold  that  possibles,  as 
«uch,  that  is,  as  having  no  actual  existence,  are  tliinkable  or 
inteUigible.     We  also  objected  that  the  system  the  professor 
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defends,  makes  the  act  of  knowledge  independent  of  the^ 
divine  creative  act,  or  as  we  said,  the  divine  concurrence — 
as  theologians  say,  the  divine  concursus.  This,  we  are  told, 
is  a  gross  and  unpardonable  misrepresentation,  for  neither* 
Professor  Hill,  nor  any  philosopher  of  his  school,  ever 
dreamed  of  denying  the  divine  concurrence.  Perhaps  not^ 
in  their  sense;  but  we  doubt  if  one  among  them  even 
admits  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  objection  assumes  that 
they  deny  it.  As  the  point,  in  our  estimation  at  least,  is- 
very  important,  we  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  it  for  a. 
moment.  Every  Catholic  theologian,  of  course,  teaches  that 
God  is  universal  Creator,  and  efficaciously  present  at  all 
times  and  places  in  all  his  works ;  that  all  his  creatures  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  him  for  life,  breath,  and  all  things ; 
and  that,  without  his  creative  act,  they  never  would  and 
never  could  have  existed.  This  is  all  very  well,  so  far ;  but, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  school  to  which,  we  take  it,  the  pro- 
fessor belongs,  holds  that  the  divine  concurrence  in  the  fact 
of  intelligence  is  solely  as  causa  eminens.  It  holds-that  the 
light  of  reason  is  a  created  light,  not  the  divine  light  itself 
"that  enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world." 
Then,  as  we  understand  the  school,  though  the  idea  is  not 
formed  without  an  object  real  or  possible  outside  of  the- 
mind,  it  is  the  mind  by  its  own  activity  alone  that  forms  it : 
and  hence  the  professor  calls  it  a  concept.  The  object  is 
passive,  and  its  existence  is  affirmed  by  the  subject,  and 
intuition  is  the  act  of  the  subject,  and  stands  opposed  to  dis- 
cursion  or  ratiocination.  The  judgment,  the  object  is,  or 
exists,  is  affirmed  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  object  affirming 
or  presenting  itself  to  the  mind,  and,  by  so  doing,  creating 
and  constituting  the  mind,  or  the  soul  intelligent. 

The  school,  as  we  have  learned  it,  holds  that  the  mind' 
cognizes  creatures,  contingent  existences,  by  its  own  activity,, 
and  in  themselves  as  if  they  were  intelligible  in  themselves.. 
The  professor  evidently  so  holds ;  and,  though  he  doubtless- 
holds  that  the  contingent  cannot  exist  without  the  creative 
act  of  the  necessary,  he  holds  that  the  contingent  can  be- 
known  without  intuition  of  the  necessary.     Here  we  touch- 
what  we  consider  the  fundamental  error  of  the  philosophy 
contained  in  the  text-books  at  present  used  in  all  our  col- 
leges.    We  hold  it  indubitable  tliat  what  is  not  is  not  intel- 
ligible, is  and  can  be  no  object  of  thought  or  knowledge. 
Hence  we  maintain  that  being,  real  and  necessary  being,  en^ 
nec€88arium  et  reale^  is  alone  intelligible  per  86^  as  it  alone: 
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exists  ^^  se.  Contingents,  creatures,  exist  only  by  being,  not 
in,  by,  or  from  themselves,  and  therefore  are  not  cognizable 
in  or  by  themselves,  but  are  intelligible  or  cognizable  only 
in  and  by  being.  •  To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to  maintain 
that  what  is  not, — that  is,  what  is  nothing,  a  simple  nullity, 
— is  inteyigible,  since,  without  real  ana  necessary  being, 
•contingents  are  nothing.  As  only  what  is  or  exists  is  intel- 
ligible or  cognizable,  things  are  and  can  be  known,  if  known 
at  all,  only  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  not.  Hence  we 
maintain  that  the  principles  of  science  and  the  principles  of 
ithings  are  identical.  *  Nothing  can  be  true  in  the  order  of 
iscience  that  is  not  true  in  the  order  of  being.  This  the 
philosophy  the  professor  defends,  and  which  our  colleges 
teach  to  our  ingenuous  youth,  denies.  It  makes  the  prin- 
•ciples  of  science  and  the  principles  of  things  diflferent,  and 
therefore  holds  that  the  unreal,  the  non-existent,  can  be  an 
•object  of  science:  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  read  a 
-chapter  or  two  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Suarez,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Here  we  may  see  wherefore  the  peripateticism  of  the 
^seventeenth  century  ended,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  nihilism 
of  the  Hegelians.  Noble  and  powerful  minds  expounded, 
<leveloped,  and  defended  it,  but  nothing  could  save  it,  for  it 
•denied  or  failed  to  assert  the  identity,  we  say  not  of  science 
:and  things,  but  that  t\\Q  priiicij^hs  of  science  and  the^^^v'w- 
'ciples  of  things  are  identical,  that  science  must  follow  the 
order  of  being,  for  only  that  which  is,  only  tlie  real,  is  intel- 
ligible, thinkable,  or  knowable.  By  admitting,  as  the  pro- 
fessor does,  that  the  unreal  is  knowable,  it  made  philosophy 
in  principle  an  unreal  science,  and  therefore  no  science  at 
4ill,  but  nescience  or  nihilism.  That  the  germ  of  nihilism, 
<joncealed  from  the  first  in  the  system,  has  not  been  so* 
fatally  developed  in  Catholic  schools  as  in  others,  is  owing 
to  Catholic  theology,  which  has  restrained  them,  and  held 
them  practically  within  X\\g  bounds  of  the  real.  But  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  restraints  of  that  theology  have  been 
ihr  )wn  off  or  loosened,  and  the  system  has  had  its  free  and 
jiatural  development,  it  has  invariably  developed  in  the 
direction,  first,  of  egoism,  as  with  Descartes,  Kant,  and 
Fichte;  and  then  of  downright  nihilism,  as  in  Hegel,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  J.  Stuart  Mill,  however  these  pseudo- 
philosophers  may  have  differed  on  minor  points  among 
(themselves.     The  only  scientific  remedy  is  not,  after  the 
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heterodox,  in  conforming  our  theology  to  onr  philosophy;, 
but  in  showing  the  conformity  of  all  true  philo80i>hy  with- 
Catholic  theology :  and  it  is  for  attempting  to  do  this,  which 
necessitates  a  more  or  less  severe  criticism  on  the  system  in 
which  is  concealed  the  germ  of  the  evil,  that  we  are 
denounced  as  a  rash  innovator,  or  as  an  Ishmaelite.  We 
hope  we  shall  be  forgiven,  if  we  say  to  our  critics, 

There  are  more  thing^s  in  heaven  and  earth,  gentlemen^ 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy. . 

Our  sole  aim  in  our  philosonhical  fessays  is  to  show  that 
between  true  philosophy  and  Catholic  theology  there  is  no 
discrepancy ;  it  is  only  a  false  or  defective  philosopliy  with 
no  scientific  value,  that  ever  comes  in  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Catholic  theology.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  opposed 
by  men  who  do  not  blush  to  deny,  as  philosophers,  prin- 
(!iples  which  they  do  and  must  assert  as  theologians.  We 
(»Annot  sympathize,  and  never  could,  with  this  sort  of  dual- 
ism ;  and  therefore  we  are  counted  eccentric,  one  who  ie 
always  running  to  one  extreme  or  another,  never  contented 
to  walk  in  a  beaten  path,  or  to  keep  the  middle  way ;  that 
is,  who  is  never  contented  to  be  a  routinist. 

Now,  as  the  principles  of  science  and  the  principles  oi 
things  are  identical,  it  follows  necessarily  that  we  do  and 
can  know  only  the  real :  things  only  as  they  are,  only  in  the 
order  and  the  relation  in  which  they  actually  exist.  They 
actually  exist  only  in  and  by  real  and  necessary  being, 
through  its  creative  act.  Then  it  is  only  by  and  in  real  and 
necessary  being, — ens  necessariumet  reale^  and  through  ite 
creative  act,  not  in  or  by  themselves,  that  they  are  or  can  be 
known,  are  or  can  be  objects  of  science.  But  as  things  exist 
only  in  and  by  being,  mediants  its  creative  act,  they  can  be 
known  or  be  intelligible  only  in  the  intuition  of  being*.  * 
mediants  the  same  act :  otherwise  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  principles  of  things  would  not  be  identical,  and 
we  should  be  obliged  either  to  deny  all  knowledge,  or  to* 
hold  that  we  can  know  without  knowing  any  tiling,  as- 
we  charge  that  Professor  Hill's  system  requires  us  to  do*. 
As  things  exist,  not  by  their  own  act,  but  by  the  cre- 
ative act  of  being,  so,  the  principles  of  science  and. 
the  principles  of  things  being  identical,  they  cannot  be 
known  by  tlioir  act.  but  f)nlv,  as  thev  exist,  mediants 
the  creative  act  of  Ixmiiu.  The  creative  act  is  as  nece&- 
sary  to  the  fattl  ^.^\  science  as  it  is  to  the  fact  of  existence^ 
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—the  existence  of  things,  we  mean.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  fact  of  science  or  ^owledge  without  the  presentation 
or  affirmation  of  being,  by  its  own  act,  as  the  object  and 
li^ht  of  the  created  intelligence ;  and  this  presentation  or 
amrmation,  called  self-evidence,  which  is  wholly  independ- 
ent of  onr  intelligence,  which  does  and  must  precede  our 
activity,  or  what  we  call  empirical  intuition,  or  direct  and 
i  in  mediate  perception  or  apprehension,  creates  and  consti- 
tutes the  human  intellect.  As  the  fact  of  science  is  impos- 
sible without  it,  since  without  it  there  is  and  can  be  no  intel-, 
ligent  or  knowing  subject,  there  is  and  can  be  no  fact  of 
science  or  knowledge  but  mediante  the  creative  activity  of 
the  object,  or  the  direct  and  immediate  creative  act  of  real 
and  necessary  being  affirming  itself. 

Now,  we  leel  qmte  sure  that  the  writer  in  the  Pilots  who 
seems  disposed  to  make  out  that  we  misrepresent  Father 
Hill,  and  that  on  the  points  on  which  we  object  to  his  phi- 
losophv  he  holds  with  us, — we  feel  quite  sure,  we  say,  that 
lie  will  not  even  pretend  that  Father  Hill  or  his  school  holds 
and  teaches  the  doctrine  we  here  set  forth.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine which,  as  we  understand  it,  stands  opposed  to  the 
whole  modem  peripatetic  school,  as  defenaed  by  Ourci, 
Liberatore,  Tongiorgi,  San  Severino,  Kleutgen,  Dr.  Ward, 
and  others,  and  of  which  we  have  disco verea  no  trace  in  the 
professor's  Elements^  his  Logic,  or  his  Ontology.  His 
definitions  not  only  do  not  include,  but  exclude  it,  if  we 
understand  them  and  ourselves. 

The  school  the  professor  represents,  and  ably  represents, 
we  are  well  aware,  teaches  that  the  object  in  the  fact  of 
thought  is  ens^  that  is,  same  ens,  but  it  may  be  either 
ens  reale^  or  ens  poss^U ;  but  Professor  Koop  has,  in 
our  own  pages,  proved  that  the  possible  is  nothing  in 
itself,  and  is  cognizable  or  thinkable  only  in  the  power  or 
jibility  of  the  real.  Father  Hill,  and  his  defender  in  the 
Boston  Pilots  would  do  well  to  read  Professor  Koop's  dis- 
cussion of  possibilities  and  the  mundus  logieus, — a  priest 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  being  too  ignorant  of  Latin  either 
to  understand  a  work  written  in  English,  or  to  be  familiar 
with  the  technicalities  of  St.  Thomas  and  other  scholastics. 
Ensposfiihile  is  not  a  real  entity,  but  an  abstraction  like  the 
ens  in  yeiiere^  and  tlierefore  created  by  the  human  mind, 
and,  consequently,  not  its  object.  Moreover,  the  ens  the 
school  asserts,  as  the  object  of  intuition,  or  "a  term  of  the 
first  intention,"  does  r.  »t,  bv  its  own  activity,  present  or 
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affirm  itself,  but  is  simply  apprehended  by  the  direct  act  of 
the  subject.  The  intuition  that  affirms  the  object  is  the  act 
of  tlie  subject,  not  the  act  of  the  object  or  ens  affirming 
itself,  and  is,  therefore,  no  .surety  tliat  it  is  not,  as  some  oi 
our  German  philoscmliei-s  say,  "  subject-object,"  or  that  it  is 
**  object-object."  Kant,  who  shows,  in  his  Critik  de?*  reinen 
Vernupft^  that  it  is  impossible  by  the  most  rigid  analysis 
of  reason  to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  makes,  as  do 
we,  the  fact  of  thought  the  product  of  subject  and  object ; 
.and  yet  lie  includes  tlie  object  in  the  subject,  making  it  not 
object-object,  but  a  form  of  the  intellect,  therefore  subject- 
ive, or  subject-object,  as,  without  knowing  it,  does  Father 
Hill  himself  in  his  definition  of  what  he  calls  a  real  term. 
His  ''  really  possible,"  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  the  sub- 

i'ect-object,  or  object-subject  of  the  (rcrman  school  founded 
>y  the  Kunigsberg  philosopher. 

Father  Kothennue,  indeed,  teaches  that  the  etis^  which  is 
the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  is  en^  reah\ 
and  so  do  Peres  Fournier  and  Martin,  all  Jesuit  Fathers  ; 
but  their  philosophy  is  not  approved  by  the  Society,  and 
its  professors  are  forbidden  by  its  general  to  teach  it.  But 
leather  Rothenflue  did  not  teach  the  philosophy  which  we 
oppose  to  Father  HilFs  school.  He  makes  enn  the  object, 
and  holds  it  to  be  intuitively  apprehended;  but  the  intuition 
he  •asserts  is  the  act  of  the  ufincf  by  its  own  force  apprehend- 
ing en^^  not,  as  we  do,  the  act  of  eiis  presenting  or  affirming 
itself  immediately,  and  by  its  immediate  creative  act  render- 
ing the  subject  intelligent,  and  capable  of  apprehending  it, 
and,  by  its  underived  Ught,  all  things  dependent  on  its  creat- 
ive act  that  fall  within  the  range  of  our  natural  faculties 
when  fully  formed  and  duly  exerted. 

There  are  several  points  lie  re  which  we  do  not  accept,  or 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  we  defend. 
Ens  necessavbnn  et  reale,  real  and  necessary  being,  is  (to<1 
indeed,  though  we  do  not  know  it  by  immediate  intuition. 
Being  in  the  intuitive  ;(ct  does  not  atHrm  itself  as  God,  but 
as  idea ;  yet  it  is  so,  for  the  ideal  is  real,  and  the  ^;i^  intui- 
tively afhrined,  though  idea,  is  really  God  as  the  intelli- 
gible, or  as  facing  our  intelligence,  i\.s  we  have  shown  in  our 
Refutation  of  Atheisin.  But  to  maintain  that  we  have 
direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  God,  undei-standing  by 
intuition  the  act  of  the  mind,  that  is,  direct  perception,  or, 
as  wx»  call  it,  empirical  intuition,  as  distinguished  from  ideal 
intuition,  which  is  the  creative  act  of  ens^  or  the  object,  is 
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to  fall  into  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Lonvain  professors,  and 
of  the  Sulpician,  M.  Branchereau,  reprobated  by  the  Holy 
See.  We  have  intuition  of  ens  only  viediarde  its  creative 
act,  as  it  in  that  act  affirms,  evidences  itself. 

Father  Rothenflue  makes  ens  the  principle  of  science  and 
of  things,  which  necessarily  implies  pantheism,  as  it  would 
make  both  science  and  things  identical  with  real  and  neces- 
sary being  or  God.  We  maintain  that  the  principle  of 
science  and  of  things  is  God  and  his  creative  act.  All  things, 
the  universe  and  all  its  contents,  are  said  to  be  in  God  eter- 
nally, but  they  are  so  only  in  the  sense  that  their  types  or 
exemplary  ideas  are  in  him,  eternal  in  his  essence ;  but  these 
ideas,  or  types,  are  indistinguishable  from  the  divine  essence 
itself,  and  tiie  assertion,  that  they  are  eternal  in  him,  only 
means  that  he  has  eternally  the  power  to  create  things, 
existences,  the  universe,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
things  therein.  They  are  identical  with  his  creative  power, 
and  their  assertion  is  simply  the  assertion  that  his  creative 
power  is  an  intelligent  not  a  blind  force.  We  cannot,  by 
any  possible  logic,  from  the  judgment,  God  is,  conclude, 
therefore,  things  or  creatures  are,  for  God  is  a  free  creator, 
and  obliged,  neither  by  extrinsic  force  nor  internal  necessity, 
to  create  or  exercise  his  power  ad  extra  These  ideas  or 
types  belong,  if  you  will,  to  the  divine  Intelligence,  but 
they  are  no  element  in  the  created  existence.  There  is  a 
world  of  speculation  and  endless  distinctions  on  this  point 
among  schoolmen,  all  of  which  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  possibles  are  not  nothing  m  themselves,  but  in  some 
sense  real ;  and  which  serve  only  to  confuse  the  mind,  to 
obscure  the  simple  truth,  and  to  render  metaphysics  an  unin- 
telligible and  even  a  repulsive  science.  Rational  science, 
that  is,  philosophy,  treiits  of  being  only  as  the  intelligible ; 
it  does  not  penetrate  its  essence,  and  undertake  to  tell  us 
what  it  is  in  itself.  For  the  same  reason  that  things, 
creatures,  contingent  existences,  are  not  deducible  from  the 
judgment,  being  or  God  is,  science  cannot  be  logically 
•developed  or  derived  from  the  intuition  of  being  alone. 
From  the  intuition  of  beini^  you  can  only  conclude,  being 
is,  for  being  is  eternal,  self-sufficing,  and  needs  only  itwlf 
in  order  tol>e.  The  intuition  of  being  of  itself  alone  is  not 
and  cannot  therefore  be  tlie  ])riiici])l('  of  science.  Hence 
the  condemnation  of  ontologism,  which  is  very  generally 
supposed  to  l>e  the  philosophy  we  defend,  but  is  not,  and 
never  lias  been. 
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The  intuition  or  affirmation,  in  order  to  present  the  prin- 
ciplos  either  of  science  or  things,  must  be  of  both  ens  and 
its  creative  act.  The  principle  of.  philosophy  or  rational 
science,  Professor  Bossi,  of  Genoa,  says  truly,  in  his  profound 
and  remarkable  work,  Prindpii  di  FUoBofia  Soprcmnaturale, 
is  rente  crea  Pesistente,  for  tilings  proceed  from  being  and 
exist  only  by  its  creative  act,  and,  as  the  same  professor  alsa 
says,  "  are  not  intelligible  in  themselves,  for  tney  have  not 
their  reason  or  cause  in  themselves,  and  the  intelligible- 
ness  of  a  thing  is  in  its  reason  or  cause."  This  fol- 
lows from  the  doctrine  that  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  principles  of  things  are  identical,  for  only  the  real  ifr 
knowable :  as  we  have  shown  over  and  over  again.  Professor 
Hill  and  his  school  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Science,  or  knowledge,  is  either  intuitive  or  discursive- 
direct  or  reflex ;  in  the  professor's  terminology,  either  of 
"  the  iirst  intention,"  or  of  "  the  second  intention."  The 
professor,  of  course,  understands  that  in  what  he  calls  ^^  the 
second  intention,"  or  discursive  knowledge,  first  principles 
are  necessary;  and,  if  we  understand  him,  the  principle 
here,  that  is,  the  principle  of  demonstration,  is  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  which  is  the  common  doctrine  of  his  schooL 
We  will  not  stop  now  to  examine  this  principle,  if  principle- 
it  be,  for  it  is  of  the  second  intention,  of  reflection,  reason- 
ing, or  ratiocination,  and  presupposes  ^'  the  first  intention," 
or  dii*ect  and  immediate  knowledge,  apprehension,  or  per- 
ception,  which  we  call  empirical  intuition,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ideal  intuition,  which  is  the  act  of  the 
object,  not  of  the  subject.  Now  in  this  intuitive  order,  or 
this  direct  order  of  knowledge  or  science,  we  find  in  the 
professor's  system  no  recognition  of  principles,  nor  of  any 
necessity  of  principles.  BS  asserts,  indeed,  the  necessity  of 
an  object  real  or  possible,  but  would  seem  to  hold  that 
the  mind,  in  and  of  itself,  by  its  own  native  intelligence,, 
is  able  to  apprehend  and  know  the  object.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely here  that  our  quarrel  with  his  system  begins,  or  that 
lies  the  question  between  his  philosophy  and  that  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  defend.  We  maintain  that  first  or  a 
priori  principles,  principles  neither  furnished  by  the  sub- 
ject  from  its  own  forms  or  resources,  nor  obtained  or 
obtainable  by  its  own  act, — since  without  them  it  cannot  act 
at  all, — are  necessary,  and  the  principal  matter  of  the  higher 
pliilosopliy.  The  professor,  as  well  as  his  zealous  defender 
m   the  Boston  PUoU  seems   to   be  either  ignorant   of  the 
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question,  or  to  ignore  it.  He  appears  never  to  have  under- 
stood the  difficulties  in  the  waj^  of  human  knowledge  sug- 
gested by  Hume  in  hjs  Treatise  on  Hutnan  Nature^  and 
which  Kant  shows  unanswerably,  in  his  Critik  der  reinen 
Vernunft^  no  analysis  of  reason  can  solve.  He  seems  to 
proceed  as  if  the  subject  is  itself  alone  competent  to  appre- 
tiend  the  real  or  possible  object,  and  that  in  the  fact  of  direct 
knowledge  or  perception  it  needs  nothing,  no  principle  or 
principles  not  inherent  in  itself.  He  demands  nothing  from 
the  activity  of  the  object,  and  assumes  that  its  own  subject- 
ive activity  alone  suffices.  Hence  we  charged  his  system 
with  maintaining  that  man,  a  dependent  existence,  is  an 
independent  intelligence :  which  is  simply  absurd. 

We  think  we  have  here  stated  the  question  so  clearly  an(} 
distinctly,  that  even  our  modem  peripatetics,  however 
wedded  to  routine,  or  blinded  by  prejudice,  cannot  mis- 
apprehend it  The  Question,  then,  turns  on  the  necessity 
to  the  fact  of  knowledge,  intuitive  or  discursive,  of  a  priori 
principles,  or,  as  Kant  calls  them,  cognitions  or  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori^ — ^judgments  which  precede  experience, 
and  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  furnished  or  obtained  by 
the  action  of  the  subject,  because,  as  we  hold,  the  subject 
cannot  act  without  them.  They  are  given  by  the  object  in 
affirming  itself  by  its  own  activity,  in  which  the  subjiect  has 
no  more  lot  or  part  than  it  has  m  the  divine  creative  act 
which  calls  it  from  nothing  into  existence.  The  object  is 
ens  necesaari/utn  et  reale^  real  and  necessary  being ;  and  it  is 
its  creative  act  that  gives  the  mind,  as  we  have  so  often 
explained,  the  principles  of  science,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  principles  of  all  the  knowable  and  of  all  the  real. 
These  pnnciples  constitute  what  Gioberti  names  "  the  ideal 
formula,"  and  "  PEnte  crea  I'esistenze,"  as  he  tells  us ; 
Professor  Kossi  says :  "  La  formula  razionale — I'Ente  crea 
Fesistente— e  il  principio  primo  e  supremo  della  filosofia,"* 
These  principles,  we  have  time  and  again  proved,  are :  Real 
and  necessary  Being  creates  existences ;  ana  we  need  not  here 
argue  the  question  anew.  In  spite  of  the  sneer  of  the  writer 
in  the  Boston  Pilots  we  think  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  our 
Essaij  in  Refutation  of  Atheism^  already  published. 

But  we  are  gravely  told  that  this  formula.  Ens  ereat  exis- 
tentias^  is  ontologism,  and  ontologism  is  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See.     We  are  so  told,  we  presume,  because  it  is  easier 

^ Principii  di  FUoMfia  Soprann,     Vol.  iv.  p.  17,  note. 
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to  attack  onr  philosophy  than  it  is  to  defend  Father  Hill's 
grstem.  That  ontolo^ism,  as  lield  a  few  years  since  by  the 
Lou  vain  professors  and  several  eminent  fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Holy  See  a  doctrine 
that  cannot  be  "  saiely  taught/'  is  well  known  ;  but  that  the 
formula  we  defend  falls  under  that  or  any  other  censure 
pronounced  by  the  Holy  See,  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
a  very  great  mistake.  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been 
censured  by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  but  not,  so  far  as 
known  to  us,  by  the  Successor,  of  Peter  and  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Then,  to  accuse  the  fornmla  of  the  error  of  the 
ontologists  betrays  great  hardihood  or  gross  ignorance.  We 
have  shown  the  broad  diflference  between  it  and  ontologism, 
in  criticizing  Father  Rothenflue's  system.  Ontologism 
teaches  that  being  simply  is  the  principle  both  of  science 
and  of  things,  that  all  science  is  deducible  from  the  empiri- 
cal intuition  of  being,  and  that,  given  being,  all  existences 
and  all  science  are  given  ;  while  the  philosophy  we  defend 
teaches  that  science  and  existences  are  derived  from  being, 
real  and  iiecessarv  being,  indeed,  but  mediarUe  the  creative 
act  of  being, — Una  credit  existentias.  He  who  can  see  no 
essential  dinerence  between  this  formula  and  ontologism,  has 
no  reason  to  applaud  himself  for  his  intellectual  acumen  or 
powers  of  discrimination. 

The  formula  we  are  told  again,  and  with  equal  gravity,  is 
pantheistic.  Pantheism  denies  the  creative  act,  and  makes 
the  universe  and  its  contents,  or  existences,  emanations,  modes, 
aifections,  or  phenomena  of  being,  or  the  one  only  substance. 
Power,  or  Something  which  it  calls  God,  but  which  the 
cosmists  say  may  just  as  well  be  called  nature.  Now,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  philosopher  who  can  discern  no 
difference  between  this  really  atheistic  doctrine,  and  the  for- 
mula which  asserts  the  creative  act  as  the  copula  or  nexuh 
between  being  and  existences,  and  therefore  asserts  that  there 
is  and  can  be  neither  human  science  nor  contingent  existences, 
but  iiudiante  the  creative  act  of  being ?  Wliy,  such  a  phi- 
losopher would  l>e  apt  to  lind  pantheism  in  the  lirst  verse  of 
GenesiJ^ :  ''  In  principio,  Deus  creavit  ccelum  et  terram." 
But  we  are  told  once  moVe,  and  witli  a  triumphant  air  not  a 
little  provoking,  that  the  human  mind  is  not  equal  to  the 
intuition  of  the  formula.  Well,  who  says  it  is  ?  Have  we 
not  objected  to  Father  Rotlienflue  tiiat  he  makes  real  and 
necessary  being  perceptible  by  the  direct  and  immekiiate  act 
of  the  subject  i     Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Objector,  that  we 
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maintain  that  the  intuition  which  presents  or  affirms  the 
formula,  is  the  act  of  being  itself,  not  of  the  human  mind, 
that  it  precedes  it,  and  that  without  it  there  is  and  can  be  no 
act  of  human  intelligence  ?  Do,  pray,  read  our  Essay  in 
Refutation  of  Atheism^  instead  of  dismissing  it  with  a 
supercilious  sneer.  You  may  possibly  learn  from  it  what  is 
the  philosophy  we  hold,  and  De  able  to  object  to  it  with 
some  pertinency. 

Still  it  is  insisted  that,  although  the  formula  is  presented 
or  affirmed  by  being  itself,  yet  it,  when  so  presented  or 
affirmed,  must  be  received,  and  therefore  apprehended  by 
the  subject,  otherwise  the  affirmation  would  be  as  if  it  were 
not.  So  the  objection,  though  removed  a  step,  is  not  solved. 
As  the  being  affirmed  is  really  the  divine  Being,  or  God 
himself,  it  follows  that,  if  the  subject  really  apprehends  the 
formula,  it  really  sees  God,  while  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
"  no  man  can  see  God  and  live."  This  states  the  objection 
in  its  most  formidable  shape.  The  objection  has  two  parts : 
1.  The  objective  intuition  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  subjective  intuition.  2.  The  subjective  intuition, 
apprehension,  or  reception  of  the  objective  intuition  implies 
that  the  subject  really  sees  God. 

1.  In  answer  to  the  first  part  we  remark  that  we  have,  as 
every  theologian  knows,  a  nearly  parallel  difficulty  with 
regard  to  grace.  Grace  is  not  efficient  unless  we  will  to 
comply  with  it,  and  we  cannot  will  to  comply  with  grace 
without  the  aid  of  grace.  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the 
fact  that  when  what  is  termed  aratta prif^eniens  strikes  and 
excites  the  will,  it  becomes  itself,  if  not  resisted,  immediately 
gratia  adjuvayis^  and  assists  the  will  to  comply  with  grace, 
and  when  complied  with,  it  becomes,  ipso  fa^to^  (jratia 
efficax:  that  is,  the  three  graces  are  simply  three  offices  of 
one  and  the  same  grace.  Being  does  not  by  its  objective 
act  merely  affirm  the  formula,  but  it  by  its  creative  act  gives 
the  subject  the  power  or  ability  to  receive  or  apprehend  it : 
— "There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understanding."  It  is  as  tnie  in  the 
natural  order  as  in  the  supernatural,  what  our  Lord  says, 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  It  is  the  creative  act  of 
God,  without  which  we  are  notliing,  and  can  do  nothing : 
which  is  the  copula  that  binds  the  subjective  or  luiinan 
judgment  to  the  objective  or  divine  judgment,  VEnte  crea 
Vesistenze, 

2.  The  word  see,  in  the  second  part,  is  ambiguous.     The 
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ScriptareB  cannot  mean  that  a  man  cannot  know  God  and 
live,  for  they  everywhere  teach  that  we  do  know  and  ought 
to  know  Goa ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  was,  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  did 
not  worship  him  as  God.  He  declares  them  without  excuse  ; 
"  For  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  i)ower 
and  Gt)dhead,  have  been,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
clearly  aeen^  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made/' 
(Kom.  i.  20.)  Wlien,  then,  the  Scriptures  say  no  man  can  ^ee 
God,  we  must  understand,  not  that  no  man  can  know  Gotl, 
or  the  things  of  God,  but  that  no  man  in  this  life  can  see 
God  with  his  bodily  eyes. 

Moreover,  those  who  see  so  many  horrible  errors  in  the 
formula,  would  do  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  wliat  its 
.assertors  mean  by  it  When  we  assert  that  Being,  that  is, 
Ood,  if  you  will,  is  affirmed  intuitively  to  us,  we  do  not 
mean  that  we  see  Being  by  our  organs  of  sense,  or  that  we 
see  or  know  what  Being  is  in  itself,  or  in  its  essence, — 
which  is  the  intuitive  vision  of  the  blessed,  and  possible 
only  by  the  Vumen  glories^  or  the  ena  ^uperncUurale^ — we 
<»11  the  formula  ideal,  and  understand  by  the  idea^  not  ena^ 
or  God  in  himself,  but  as  the  intelligible,  or  as  he  faces  the 
imman  intellect  That  we  have  intuition  of  the  idea  is 
undeniable;  but  the  modem  peripatetics  appear  never  to 
dream  of  its  identity  with  real  and  necessary  being,  but 
relegate  it  to  "  the  second  intention."  and  lodge  it  m  the 
mundv^  loguyue^  a  sort  of  intermediaiy  world  between 
the  real  and  the  unreal,  being  and  not-being.  Yet  such 
An  intermediary  world,  or  mundtM  logimts^  as  distinguish- 
able from  the  mundits  physicits^  or  real  world,  is  what 
Father  Hill's  friends,  the  schoolmen,  technically  call  ena 
rationia^  that  is,  fiction,  nothing  at  all.  This  is  what 
we  maintained  in  our  former  article  on  Professor  Hill's 
philosophy,  and  in  addition  proved  the  reality  of  the  ideal, 
•or  what  philosophers  term  "absolute  ideas,"  "necessary 
ideas,"  as  the  universal,  the  necessary,  the  immutable,  the 
•eternal,  &c.,  without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  logical 
conclusion,  no  fact  of  experience  or  cognition.  These  can 
be  real  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  being,  real  and  necessary 
being,  as  we  have  proved  over  and  over,  till  our  patience  is 
nearfy  exhausted.  We  certainly  have,  in  all  our  mental 
•operations,  intuition  of  them,  and  consequently  intuition  of 
real  and  necessary  being ;  and  as  all  intuition  is,  mediaivte 
the  creative  act  of  being,  we  have,  in  the  intuition  of  tlie 
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ideal,  intnition  of  the  formula,  as  the  principvum  both  of 
science  and  of  reality. 

Professor  Hill  cannot,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  relegate 
-God  to  the  dark  regions  of  the  unknowable.  He  holds,  as 
we  do,  that  God  is  Knowable  and  known,  but  his  existence 
he  ranges  as  a  term  of  ^^  the^second  intention,"  that  is,  a  con- 
<;lusion  drawn  from  the  terms  of  the  first  intention.  God, 
he  holds,  is  not  affirmed  in  direct  apprehension,  that  is,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  not  an  affirmation  of  direct  knowledge 
or  intuition,  but  is  an  affirmation  of  reflex  knowledge.  If 
i;his  means  that  the  intuition  does  not  expressly  affirm  that 
this  is  God,  we  accept  it  in  the  sense  already  explained ;  but 
if  it  means  that  the  intiiition  does  not  directly  affirm  that 
which  is  God,  to  wit,  the  ideal,  or  ens  necesaarium  et  reale^ 
-we  cannot,  for  reasons  already  given,  accept  it 

"We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  Father 
Hill's  theism,  any  more  than  we  do  the  sincerity  and  reality 
of  his  Catholic  faith ;  but  the  God  his  system  asserts  is,  to 
•our  understanding,  only  a  generalization,  an  abstraction,  and 
therefore  no  God,  nor  real  being  at  all ;  for,  if  we  under- 
stand his  definition,  all  terms  of  the  second  intention  arc 
concepts  of  the  reflex  order,  and  are  generalizations,  or 
abstractions  formed  by  the  mind  operating  on  concretes 
expressed  by  terms  of  the  first  intention,  or  as,  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  technicalities  of  the  schoolmen,  we  say, 
given  in  intuition. 

Professor  Hill's  system  rejects  the  doctrine,  tliat  we  have 
■direct  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being  even  as  the  ideal, 
and  his  ontology  is  derived  from  the  apprehension  or  direct 
knowledge  of  contingent  existences,  it  is  from  the  intu- 
ition of  contingents  that  he  concludes  the  necessary,  and 
from  the  intuition  of  creatures  that  he  concludes  the  neces- 
sity and  the  fact  of  the  creator :  as  from  effects  we  conclude 
the  cause.  We  need  not  develop  the  argument,  for  every 
body  knows  it,  and  wonders  at  its  inefficiency  in  convincing 
the  atheist.  The  existence  of  an  effect  supposes  a  cause  ;  of 
creature,  supposes  a  creator;  of  tlie  contingent,  supposes 
the  necessary.  Of  this  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.  No 
atheist  oven  disputes  it.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
real  question  is,  Are  contingent  existences  intelligible  or 
cognizable  in  themselves  or  by  themselves  alone  ? 

If  contingents  can  be  known  in  or  by  themselves  alone, 
we  wish  the  professor  would  tell  us  how  from  intuition  of 
^hem  he  can  conclude  the  necessary,  or  why  the  necessary  is 
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I'eqiiisite  to  explain  their  existence.  If  the  effect,  in  andby^ 
itself,  is  intelligible,  intuition  or  knowledge  of  it  can  fnr-^ 
nish  no  indication  that  it  cimnot  exist  in  and  of  itself — can 
suggest  neither  the  fact  nor  the  necessity  of  cause  or  reason 
of  its  existence  beyond  itself.  It  is  because  effects  are  unin- 
telligible in  and  by  themselves,  that  we  conclude  they  are 
caused  ;  it  is  because  they  are  inconceivable  without  some- 
thing that  has  caused  them,  that  we  infer  from  them  a  crear 
tor.  Besides,  cause  and  efffect,  necessary  and  contingent, 
creator  and  creature,  are  correlative  terms,  and  correlative 
terms  connote  each  other ;  so  that  the  one  is  never  known 
or  intelligible  without  intuition  of  the  other.  The  one  does 
not  simply  imply,  it  connotes  the  other,  so  that  both  are 
cognized  in  one  and  the  same  cognition. 

St.  Thomas  says,  indeed,  that  God  is  not  demonstrable 
from  first  principles,  or  by  an  argument  from  cause  to  effect, 
but  from  tne  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  the  five  different  argu- 
ments he  gives,  or  different  methods  of  demonstrating  that 
God  is,  all  conclude  the  cause  from  the  effect :  which  is  unob- 
jectionable, if  the  mind  is  understood  to  be  simultaneously 
in  possession  of  the  idea  of  cause  aflSrmed  in  the  intuition  of 
the  creative  act  of  being  as  expressed  in  the  ideal  fornmla. 
But,  suppose  the  mind  destitute  of  the  intuition  of  the 
creative  act,  or  of  the  idea  of  cause,  the  effect  could  not  fur- 
nish any  data  from  which  to  conclude  it,  because  without  it 
nothing  can  be  pronounced  an  effect^  since  effect  is  the  cor- 
relative of  cause,  and  is  intelligible  only  in  its  relation  to 
cause,  that  is,  in  its  relation  as  an  effect,  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  implies  or  connotes  the  cause.  St  Thomas  always 
assumes  that  the  mind  is  in  possession  of  the  idea  of  cause, 
which  he  holds  to  be  a  first  principle  without  which  no 
demonstration  is  possible.  We  thinlc  Professor  Hill  bv  a 
more  careful  examination  will  be  satisfied  that  the  principle 
of  demonstration  is  not  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which 
is  passive  and  negative,  but  the  principle  of  causality,  wliich 
is  intuitively  supplied  by  the  creative  act  of  being,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  type. 

But  we  repeat  that  what  is  not  is  not  intelligible.  What 
is  not  is  nothing;  and  nothing,  with  all  deference  to  the 
able  and  learned  editor-in-chief  of  The  Catholic  Worldy 
cannot  be  even  an  object  of  thought,  tlierefore  is  not  intel- 
ligible, for  intelligibleness  is  in  being,  not  in  not-being, 
llence  we  maintain  that  science  is  of  the  real,  not  of  the 
unreal ;  that  the  principles  of  science  and  the  principles  of 
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things  or  reality  are  identical.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
already  said  and  shown,  things  must  be  known,  if  known  at 
all,  as  tliey  really  exist,  and  in  their  real  relations.  Crea- 
tures, contingent  existences,  do  not  exist  in  themselves. 
"  Le  realta  contingenti  non  sono  per  se  intelligibili,  ma  sol- 
tanto  in  virtu  dell  idea  eterna,"  says  Professor  Kossi,  C.  M.,. 
who  adds  in  a  note :  "  Se  il  contingente  non  ha  in  se  la. 
ragione  della  sua  esistenza  non  e  per  se  intelligibile  ;  perche 
Pintelligibilita  d'una  cosa  giace  nella  sua  ragione."*  The- 
induction  or  demonstration  of  the  divine  Being  from  con- 
tingent existences,  if  we  deny  the  ideal  formula,  concludes 
nothing,  and  the  God  demonstrated  is  only  a  generalization^ 
and  no  real  or  concrete  being.  Concede  the  formula,  or  the 
affirmation,  by  the  object  or  idea,  of  the  formula,  Eii%  creat 
eomtentids^  the  demonstration  is  complete.  But  Professor 
Hill's  system  denies  this  intuition,  which  St.  Thomas  does 
not,  though  he  may  not  distinctly  assert  it ;  and  in  so  far 
nullifies  his  only  demonstration  of  the  divine  Being. 

Professor  Hill,  if  he  understands  himself,  must  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Genovese  philosopher  and  theologian,  that 
contingents  are  not  intelligible  per  se^  for  he  says,  p.  149  : 
"  Error  is  refuted  and  truth  demonstrated  -only  by  princi- 
j)les  that  are  known  »^  se^  i.  e.,  are  self-evident,  necessary, 
and  immutable."  Principles  which  are  self-evident  are 
principles  wliich  evidence,  that  is,  affirm  themselves:  pre- 
cisely what  we  ourselves  assert  of  the  ideal  formula.  Now, 
how  can  that  which  does  not  exist  per  se^  has  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  existence  in  itself,  be  self-evident,  or  evidence 
itself  per  se  ?  Contingents  have  not  the  principle  of  their 
existence  in  themselves,  do  not  exist  per  se.  How,  then, 
can  they  be  intellij^ible  j:?^?*  sej  or  be  known  except  by  vir- 
tue of  the  self-evident,  necessary,  and  immutable  principles, 
that  is,  principles  which  evidence  or  affirm  themselves; 
that  is,  again,  which  are  given  intuitively  by  ens^  the  light 
and  object  of  the  intellect  ?  These  principles  are  evidently 
not  in  contingent  existence,  for  they  are  necessary  and 
immutable ;  yet  without  them  truth  cannot  be  demonstrated : 
then  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  divine  Being  with- 
out the  intuition  of  principles  not  contained  in  contingents, 
not  furnished  by  them,  and  without  which  they  themselves 
are  unintelligible  'i 

Thus  far  we  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  critical 
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cxaraination  of  Professor  Hill's  Elements  of  PhUoaophy^ 
for,  contrary  to  onr  wont,  we  have  sufTercd  onrselves  to  be 
pnt  in  great  measure  on  onr  defence,  and  have,  to  no  little 
extent,  been  engaged  in  explaining  and  vindicating  the  phi- 
losophy we  oppose  to  the  school  he  defends.  We  own  that 
in  this  we  have  been  diverted  from  our  original  design, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  been  obliged  to  go  over  much 
ground  which  we  luid  prcviously  tmversed,  and  to  repeat 
explanations  and  proofs  of  which  we  were  already  weary. 
Nobod}',  till  instructed  by  experience,  can  conceive  how 
liard  it  is  to  get  the  mind  of  a  thorough-bred  sc^hoolman, 
accustomed  to  the  subtile  distinctions,  sub-distinctions,  and 
abstractions  of  the  schools,  out  of  its  grooves,  and  to  induce 
liim  to  look  at  things  in  the  simple  light  of  common-sense. 
"Why,  we  had  to  labor  for  hours  with  a  professor  of  philoso- 

})hy  to  a  post-graduate  class  iii  a  renowned  college,  to  ffct 
lim  to  admit  the  tniism,  "Nothing  is  nothing,"  and  did 
not  succeed  even  at  last.  The  most  we  could  get  from  him 
was,  "That  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  yon  use  the  word 
nothing."  He  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  maintain  that 
nothing  is  something  1  He  was  disposed  to  refine  on  the 
word,  and  could  not  see  that  the  assertion,  nothing  is 
nothing,  is  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  assertion, 
"Nihil  est  nihil."  We  spent  half  a  day  in  the  vain 
effort  to  prove  that  the  ideal  formula,  Eiis  creat  existen- 
iiaSj  is  not  pantheistic ;  another  half  day,  also  in  vain,  in 
trying  to  prove  to  liim  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  synthetic  philosophy  we  hold  and  the  ontologism 
i*eprobatcd  by  the  Holy  See.  When  once  routine  philos- 
opijci^s  get  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  one  not  of  their  class 
liolds  such  or  such  a  doctrine,  although  his  system  in  no 
sense  favors  it,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  a  doctrine  not 
generally  received  in  the  schools,  to  get  it  out,  and  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error  and  the  injustice  he  docs  to  his  neigh- 
bor. It  is  this  dullness  of  apprehension,  on  the  part  of 
philosophers,  in  respect  of  systems  not  strictly  accordant 
with  their  own,  their  nearly  total  incapacity  to  do  ]us- 
tice  to  doctrines  which  differ  from  those  in  which  tliey 
have  been  trained,  that  forces  us  to  repeat  our  views  and 
explanations  to  satiety.  We  Ctinnot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
Jiope,  proved  vain  by  bitter  experience,  that  at  last  we  may 
Jiit  upon  some  form  of  statement  that  will  prove  successful. 
The  schoolmen,  professore,  and  teachers  of  ancient  Greece 
were  called  sophists,  a  word  originally  of  noble  import,  and 
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flaming  a  most  honorable  and  nscf  nl  class,  for  sophist  meant 
A  sage;  bnt  Socrates  and  Pinto  fonnd  them  tlio  bitterest 
enemies  of  real  science,  and  tlio  fi:reatcst  obstacles  to  scien- 
tific progress.  The  class,  thongli  the  term  has  become  a  term 
of  contempt,  remains,  and  retains  all  its  old  instincts  and 
pettifogging  spirit.  Wo  sometimes  in  onr  moments  of 
impatience,  wisli  that  a  new  Socrates  or  Plato  might  arise, 
to  cover,  by  keen  'wit  and  bolishcd  irony,  onr  modem 
sophists  with  ridicnlo.  But  tJiis  is  only  momentary,  when 
we  have  under  our  eyes  some  newspaper  article  on  Broionr 
3on^8  Philosophy.    I^ut  enough,  and  too  much,  of  this. 
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THE  ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHY.* 

M.  CousrN,  the  principal  founder  of  the  Electic  Philosophy  inFrancOr 
is  thought  by  many  in  this  countiy  to  be  merely  a  philosophical  dreamer, 
a  fanciful  framer  of  hypotheses,  a  bold  gcneralizer,  without  solid  judg- 
ment, or  true  science.  An  impression  to  this  effect  was  conveyed  some 
months  since,  in  an  article  in  one  of  our  most  respectable  periodicals,  by 
tho  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  University  in 
the  country, — an  article,  by  the  way,  which  nothing  but  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  its  author  could  induce  us  to  pardon.  But  nothing  ia 
more  unjust  than  this  impression.  M.  Cousin  is  the  furthest  in  the  world 
from  being  a  mere  thcorizer,  or  from  founding  his  philosophy,  as  some 
allege,  on  mere  a  priori  reasonmg.  They  who  censure  him  for  hia 
''eloquent  gcneralizationa**  give  us  ample  proof,  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  both  the  method  and  the  spurit  of  his  philosophy.  Would  they  but 
attain  to  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  his  writings,  they  would  at  once 
perceive  tliat  he  is  most  remarkable  for  those  very  qualities  which  they 
most  strenuously  deny  him;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  reminding^ 
them,  that  they  have  no  moral  right  to  condemn  a  man  of  whom  they 
know  comparatively  notliing.  or  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy  which  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  comprehend.  Understand^ 
and  then  judge,  is  an  old  maxim,  and  a  good  one,  and  sorry  are  we  to 
And  occasion  to  repeat  it. 

There  is  manifested,  in  a  quarter  from  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
look  for  better  things,  a  singular  pertinacity  in  confounding  M.  Cousin 
with  certain  persons  among  ourselves,  who,  for  some  reason  not  known  to 
us,  have  received  the  appellation  of  Transcendentalists.  This  is  altogothor 
unpardonable.  If  they  who  persist  in  doing  this  know  no  better,  they 
are  deplorably  ignorant;  if  they  do  know  better,  we  leave  it  to  their  owa 
consciences  to  settle  their  claims  to  morality.  We  assure  our  reador» 
that  M.  Cousin  has  very  little  in  common  with  those  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Transcendentalists.  He  professes  no  philosophy  which 
transcends  experience,  unless  by  experience  be  understood  merely  that 
of  the  senses;  he  differs  entirely  as  to  his  method  from  the  New  (German 
philosophy  represented  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  on  many  essential 
points  in  the  application  and  results  of  his  method  from  Kant,  the  father 
of  the  Transcendental  Philosophy,  with  whom  we  perceive  there  is  a 

*  Cours  de  Philosophie  prof  em  d  la  FacuUe  de»  Lettren  pendant  1'ann6e 
1818,  i)ar  M.  V.  Cousin,  sur  le  fondement  des  Idees  absolues  du  Vrai,  da 
Beau,  ct  du  Bicn;  public  avec  son  autorisation  et  d*aprds  les  meilleurcs 
redacti(ins  de  ce  Cours,  par  M.  Adolphe  Gamier,  maltre  de  conferenco» 
a  I'Ecole  Normale.     Paris.     1886. 
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Strong  uispositlon  to  class  him.  He  cannot  be  classed  with  Kant,  nor 
with  any  of  the  Germans.  He  has  all  that  Grermany  can  give  that  is 
worth  having,  and  much  which  Germany  cannot  give.  Profited  much 
he  undoubtedly  has  by  his  study  of  Kant,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with 
Schelling  and  Hegel;  but  he  is  the  disciple  of  none  of  them.  He  has 
some  things  in  common  with  the  Scotch  school :  but  he  leaves  that  school 
at  an  immetisurable  distance  behind  him. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  he  is  merely  reproducing  the 
old  Alexandrian  philosophy  or  Neoplatonism.  The  Alexandrians  called 
themselves  Eclectics,  and  Electicism  was  no  doubt  in  their  intention ;  but 
they  failed  utterly  in  their  attempt  to  realize  it.  **  Their  school  had  the 
decided  and  brilliant  character  of  an  exclusive  school."  and  ended  in 
exclusive  mysticism, — a  tendency  to  which  no  man,  however  lynx-eyed 
he  may  be,  can  discover  in  Cousin.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  his 
writings  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  man.  at  all  familiar  with  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophy,  that  Cousin  has  done  quite  another  thing  than  to 
reproduce  it.  He  has  given  us  a  faithful  account  of  it ;  he  has  criticised 
it  with  great  judgment,  pointed  out  its  vices,  and  shown  us  why  it  failed 
to  realize  the  Eclecticism  to  which  it  aspired.  Indeed,  he  is  so  far  from 
heing  a  Neoplatonist  that  he  is  not  even  a  Platonist; — at  least  he  is  no 
more  a  follower  of  Plato  than  he  is  of  Aristotle.  He  reverences  Plato 
«nd  Aristotle  as  philosophers  by  way  of  eminence;  the  first  as  having 
given  birth  to  philosophic  ideas,  and  the  latter  as  having  reduced  them 
to  order,  and  given  them  their  language,  which  is  still  the  language  of 
philosophy;  but  properly  speaking  he  is  the  disciple  of  neither.  He  has 
translated  Plato  and  enabled  us  to  comprehend  him;  he  is  devoting 
much  attention  to  Aristotle,  and  doing  what  he  can  to  raise  up  the 
Stagyrite  from  the  neglect  into  which  he  has  fallen,  since  the  ruin  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy.  If  he  himself  is  remarkable  for  one  tiling  more 
than  another,  it  is  for  the  freedom  and  independence  with  which  he 

^eks  and  accepts  truth  wherever  he  can  find  it. 

We  say  again  that  M.  Cousin  is  not  a  Transccndentalist,  as  the  term 

■appears  to  be  understood  in  this  community.  It  Is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  people  mean  by  the  term  Transcendentalist;  but  we  suppose 
they  mean  to  designate  by  it,  when  they  use  it  as  a  term  of  reproach,  a 
man  who,  in  philosophizing,  disregards  experience  and  builds  on  prin- 
ciples obtained  not  by  experience,  but  by  reasoning  a  priori.  In  this 
sense.  Cousin  is  no  Transcendentalist.  Nor  indeed  was  Kant.  Kants 
method  was  as  tinily  L*xperimental  as  Bacon's  or  Locke's.  He  starts  with 
the  proposition  that  "all  our  knowledge  begins  with  exx)erience. "  (Da»8 
alle  unsere  Erkenntniss  mit  der  Erfahrung  anfange,  daran  ist  gar  kein 
Ztoeifel.)  But  experience  is  possible  only  on  certain  conditions.  If  the 
human  mind  be  in  its  origin  a  mere  blank  sheet,  as  Locke  represents  it, 
incapable  of  furnishing  from  its  own  resources  any  element  of  experi- 
ence, we  must  admit  with  Hume  that  no  experience  is  possible,  and  that 
ijvery  sane  philosopher  must  needs  be  a  sceptic.     If  we  admit  the  iiossi- 
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tnMtj  of  experience,  we  must  admit  certain  a  priori  conditions  of  experi- 
ence; that  is.  we  must  admit  in  tlie  mind,  prior  to  experience,  certain 
inherent  qualities,  properties,  laws,  elements,  by  virtue  of  which  experi- 
ence iH  rendered  possible.  What  are  these  a  priori  conditions,  qualities, 
properties,  elements,  ideas,  forms,  categories,  or  whatever  else  they  may 
be  termed,  and  without  which  no  experience  can  take  place?  This  is 
the  problem  Kant  proposes  to  solve,  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  ik 
what  he  calls  the  Transcendental -Philosophy:  and  his  attempt  at  its 
solution,  he  calls  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  that  is,  of  the  reason  con- 
iiidered  as  abstracted  from  all  the  elements  it  receives  from  experience. 
Kant  saw  very  clearly  the  conclusion  to  which  Hume  had  been  con- 
duct^ by  assuming  Locke's  point  of  departure, — ^a  conclusion  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  every  man's  practi- 
cal convictions, — and  he  felt  that  before  proceeding  further  in  the 
attempt  to  create  a  philosophy,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  pure  reason,  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  experience,  and 
the  conditions  without  which  it  cannot  take  place.  This  he  contends 
had  not  been  done,  nor  even  seriously  attempted. 

Now,  although  these  a  priori  conditions  of  experience,  these  elements 
which  the  reason  itself  furnishes,  precede  experience,  since  they  are 
essential  to  experience, — it  is  experience  that  develops  them,  and  it  is  by 
experience  that  we  ascertain  them,  separate  them  from  the  empirical  ele- 
ments with  which  they  are  always  connected  in  the  consciousness,  and 
become  able  to  see  them  by  themselves  and  in  themselves.  From  the 
fact  that  they  are  said  to  precede  in  the  understanding  the  fact  of  exper- 
ience, we  must  not  infer  that  we  can  seize  them  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
Kant's  philosophy,  it  is  admitted,  professes  to  give  an  account  of  what  is 
in  the  reason  prior  to  experience;  but  it  does  not  profess  to  give  this 
account  before  experience  has  developed  the  reason,  much  les.s  without 
the  aid  of  experience.  He  seeks  by  experience,,  by  experiment,  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts  of  con.sciousness,  as  they  actually  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  psychological  observer,  to  distinguish  the 
rational  elements  of  those  facts,  from  the  empirical  elements  which  they 
also  contain,  to  trace  the  non-empirical  elements  to  their  source,  and  to 
give  us  their  real  character.  His  method,  therefore  is,  as  we  have  said, 
as  truly  the  experimental  method  as  that  of  Bacon  or  Locke. 

Moreover,  Kant's  problem  was  not  essentially  different  from  the  prob- 
lem Locke  himself  undertook,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  solve.  Locke 
-saw  that  l)efore  proceeding  to  discuss  the  objects  of  knowledge  it  was 
necessary  to  ascrertain  the  nature  and  character  of  that  with  which  we 
know,  namely,  the  human  understanding.  "For  I  thought,"  says  he. 
"  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind  of  man 
was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understand- 
ings, examine  oar  own  powers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were 
.-adapted."  But  Locke  surveyed  the  understanding,  the  instrument  witli 
•which  we  know  wliat  we  do  know,  not  in  its  character  of  pure  under- 
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•tanding.  or  pure  reason,  but  in  its  mixed  character,  in  its  manifcst»- 
tioDs,  as  developed  by  experience,  or  as  it  develops  itself  by  the  aid  of 
experience.  Abstract  from  the  understanding  all  the  elements,  facts,  or 
ideas,  furnished  it  by  experience,  and  according  to  Loclcc  nothing 
remains  to  be  surveyed,  but  a  mere  tabula  ram,  a  mere  blank  sheet. 
Kant,  however,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  after  wc  liavc  abstracted 
from  the  understanding  every  thing  furnished  it  by  experience,  there 
remains  the  pure  reason  itself  with  certain  laws  or  categories  of  its  own, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  and  describe.  Locke  undertook  as 
well  as  Kant  to  give  us  a  critic  of  the  pure  understanding;  but  he  inune- 
diately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  understanding,  that  is,  the 
understanding  considered  in  itself,  and  apart  from  every  thing  derived 
from  experience,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  not  worth  troubling  one's  self 
about.  He,  therefore,  confined  himself  to  the  understanding  in  action, 
as  made  up  by  experience.  Kant  resumes  the  original  problem  of  IiOck<v 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  understanding  is  not  a  nullity,  but 
a  sometliing,  of  considerable  value,  well  deserving  to  be  known,  abound- 
ing in  wealth  which  may  be  considered  as  the  inalienable  patrimony  of 
the  race,  and  of  which  it  behooves  every  philosopher  to  draw  up  an 
inventory.  Here  is  all  the  difference  there  is,  as  to  their  problems, 
l)etween  these  two  distinguished  philosophers.  Their  method,  and  evea 
their  object,  was  virtually  the  same.  Locke  applied  the  experimental 
method  to  the  survey  of  the  understanding,  without  abstracting  the  ele- 
ments furnished  it  by  experience;  Kant  applied  the  experimental  method 
to  the  pure  understanding,  seeking  not  to  construct  a  philosophy  on 
a  priori  reasoning,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  a  priori  conditions  of 
knowledge.  Both  were,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  from  their  respective  points  of  observation,  and  both  pur- 
sued the  same  method,  observation  and  induction,  in  accomplishing  it. 
Kant*s  philosophy  is  in  many  respects  incomplete,  unsatisfactory;  but 
not  because  ho  leaves  the  path  of  experience  and  rushes  off  into  specu- 
lation ;  not  because  ho  leaves  observation  for  ratiocination ;  but  lx!cause 
ho  fails  in  the  application  of  his  method  to  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  the  proper  classification  of  the  phenomena  which  a  profound 
psychology  detects. 

The  mistake  on  this  point,  in  relation  to  both  Kant  and  Cousin,  prob- 
ably arises  from  supposing  all  experience  is  necessarily  the  experience  of 
the  senses.  Cousin  and  Kant,  while  they  admit,  and  give  a  large  phioe 
to  empiricism,  or  the  experience  of  the  senses,  facts  of  consciousness 
introduced,  generated,  by  means  of  sensation,  contend  for  an  experience 
which  transcends  sensible  experience,  and  which,  though  taking  place 
only  on  occasion  of  sensible  experience,  is  not  generated  by  it. 

"Is  there  not."  says  Cousin,  in  commenting  on  a  disciple  of  Hegel, 
"is  there  not  another  •experience  than  that  of  the  senses?  Above  the 
senses  there  is  in  us  understanding,  rea««on,  intellect,  which,  on  occasion  of 
Bcnsihln  impre^^sions.  the  want.s  and  affections  which  they  excite. 
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into  exercise  and  discloses  to  ns  what  the  senses  cannot  attain  to;  some- 
times troths  of  a  very  common  order,  at  other  times  truths  of  the  most 
elevated  order, — the  most  gen<3^1 ;  for  example,  tlie  pnndplet  on  which 
turns  the  whole  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  says  positively,  thai 
he  admits  the  immediate  intuition  of  first  principles.  There  is  liere  no* 
longer  a  question  of  the  Mmses.  It  is  the  reason  which  reveals  principles 
to  us  spontaneouslv.  But  know  we  not  also  that  reason  and  its  fruitful 
action  by  means  of  which  we  know  ?  And  how  know  that  ?  Is  it  nol 
by  consciousness  and  reflection  ?  And  do  not  consciou^^ness  and  reflec- 
tion constitute  an  experience  as  real  as  that  of  the  senses  ?  Is  not  tnis 
rational  experience  which  is  wholly  internal,  certain,  regular,  and  fruit- 
ful in  great  results  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  tlie  knowledge  we  owe  to  this 
internal  experience,  to  consciousness  and  reflection,  contracts  a  pergonal 
and  subjective  character?  I  reply  that  this  personal  and  subjective 
character  is  only  the  covering,  not  the  ground,  of  consciousness;  that 
the'  true  ground  of  consciousness  is  the  reason  and  intelhgence  attaining 
to  a  knowledge  of  themselves.  Will  it  be  denied,  that  itSrc  is  in  human 
thought  an  eternal  ground,  which  manifests  itself  by  its  subjective  side 
even,  as  power  manifests  itself  by  the  act  and  the  universal  by  the  par- 
ticular ?  Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  reason,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  thai 
it  manifests  itself  and  acts  in  us,  and  we  have  the  consciousness  of  it» 
ceases  to  be  reason,  that  is,  the  essence  of  things,  if ,  as  it  is  alleged,  the 
essence  of  things  is  in  thought  ?  Let  us  leave  mere  words  to  the  schools,* 
and  not  waste  ourselves  in  vain  formulas.  All  that  we  know  of  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  an  essence  or  a  thought,  we  know  only  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  think.  All  ends  in  thought  in  its  personal  and  impersonal 
character  combined;  and  in  this  is  the  Ann  foundation  of  our  sublimest 
conceptioni  and  our  humblest  notions.  To  study  in  ourselves  this 
interior  development  of  the  intelligence,  and  verify  its  laws  bv  mingling 
as  little  as  possible  of  our  own  personality,  is  to  derive  truth  from  its 
most  immediate  and  surest  source. 

"This  rational  experience,  combined  with  sensible  experience,  fur- 
nishes the  philosopher  all  the  materials  of  science. 

**  To  experience  also  we  refer  the  attentive  investigation  of  common 
notions,  generally  dilTused,  borne  witness  to  in  the  languages  of  men, 
manifest^  in  their  actions,  and  which  compose  wliat  is  called  common, 
sense,  that  is,  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  Each  of  our  fellow 
men  is  ourself.  The  artisan  and  the  shepherd  are  also  men:  human 
nature  in  all  its  int^rity,  the  human  soul  with  all  its  faculties  is  in 
them;  reason  and  thought  manifest  themselves  in  them,  and  manifestini^ 
themselves  in  them  with  order,  and  according  to  their  own  laws,  do 
manifest  in  them  both  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  essence  of  things. 
To  study  our  like  is  to  study  ourselves;  and  the  experience  of  common 
sense  is  always  the  necessary  control,  and  frequently  even  the  light  and' 
the  guide,  of  our  internal  experience. 

"By  the  side  of  the  experience  of  common  sense,  is  the  experience  of 
genius.  Humanity,  in  acting,  in  speaking,  manifests  a  system  which 
die  herself  knows  not;  but  some  few  men,  who  have  more  leisure  and* 
reflection  than  the  mass,  seek  this  system,  and  the  essays  they  make  to 
discover  it,  transmitted  from  s^  to  age,  form  a  second  experience  more 
precious  yet  than  the  first.  This  experience  is  called  the  History  of 
Philosophy. 

"These  four  great  species  of  experiences  compose  an  experimental 
method,  all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and  enlighten  one 
another.  This  method  is  for  me  tJie  true  one.  Aristotle  has  suspected  it 
with  his  Fbur  Elements,  and  has  observed  it  on  some  points  with  admir- 
able fidelity  and  depth.    But  he  no  where  treats  specially  of  method;  he 
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lias  noi  perfectly  determined  it.  It  is  modem  philosophy  that  has  for 
the  first  time  treated  of  method  in  itself,  and  it  is  to  its  adoption  of  the 
experimental  method  that  it  owes  its  progress."* 

Surely  here  is  proof  enough  that  Cousin  does  by  no  means  contemn 
experience;  and  we  commend  this  extract  to  all  those  who  call  him  a 
mere  speciajist,  remarkable  only  for  his  eloquent  generalizations;  who 
class  him  as  to  his  method  with  the  new  (German  school,  and  range  those 
who  in  this  country  profess  to  be  his  friends  with  a  few  speculatists,  half 
mystics  and  half  sceptics,  christened  Trauscendentalists.  We  commend 
it  especially  to  the  author  of  the  article  before  alluded  to,  and  trust  that 
he  will  learn  from  it  to  discover  a  difference  where  he  has  heretofore 
eecn  only  an  identity. 

Cousin's  method,  we  have  now  determined,  is  the  experimental 
method.  His  method  is  the  method  of  modem  philosophy  itself,  the  only 
method  philosophy  has  been  permitted  to  follow  since  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes. 

This  method  consists  of  two  fundamental  movements,  analysis  and 
synthesis,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly  named,  observation  and  induc- 
tion. All  true  science  results  from  a  careful  and  profound  analysis  of 
facts,  and  the  induction  from  facts  properly  analyzed,  of  their  princi- 
ples, their  fundamental  laws.  If  the  analysis  be  incomplete,  the  facU 
be  not  properly  observed,  rightly  classed,  the  induction  will  be  faulty 
and  without  scientific  value.  Every  thing,  therefore,  depends  on  the  first 
movement.  Observation  must  be  complete,  analysis  must  exhaust  the 
subject,  before  we  have  any  right  to  proceed  to  our  inductions. 

The  defects  of  most  systems  of  philosophy,  the  more  frequent  errore 
rof  philosophers,  arise  from  incomplete  analysis,  and  from  proceeding  to 
the  induction  of  principles,  of  laws,  before  the  facts  themselves  have 
been  duly  observed  and  experimented  upon.  They  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
fact,  here  and  a  fact  there,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  construct  a  system. 
As  wise  were  he  who  with  half  a  dozen  bricks  should  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  walls  of  Babylon. 

The  instrument  of  philosophy  is  the  human  intelligence ;  its  field  is  the 
human  consciousness,  that  world  which  each  man  carries  in  himself, — a 
world  diminutive  indeed  in  the  estimation  of  the  unreflecting,  but  in 
reality  far  transcending  the  bounds  of  all  outward  nature. 

The  first  step  in  philosophizing  is  to  turn  the  mind  in  upon  itself,  upon 
this  interior  world  of  consciousness,  and  observe,  examine  with  care, 
patience,  and  fidelity,  its  various  and  fleeting  phenomena.  The  first  object 
is  to  ascertain  what  is  there.  We  must  not  begin  by  seeking  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  there,  what  can  or  cannot  be  there,  how  whatie 
there  did  or  did  not  come  there,  could  or  could  come  there,  but  simply 


♦  I)e  la  Metaphysique  d'Aristote.     Pur  Victor  Coa«<in.     Paris:  1836. 
.pp.  84-89. 
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what.  i$  there.    "We  must  seek  for  factd.  not  theories,  for  realities,  not 
hypotheses,  to  know  what  is,  not  to  uphold  or  overturn  a  belief. 

The  error  of  Locke  and  his  school,  under  the  head  of  method,  was  in 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  origin  of  our  ideas  before  determining  what  are 
our  ideas,  fle  begins  by  an  assumption,  an  hypothesis.  He  assumes  in 
the  outlet  that  there  can  be  no  ideas  in  the  consciousness,  which  have  not 
either  been  generated  by  sensation  or  manufactured  by  reflection  out  of 
materials  furnished  by  sensation.  How  does  he  know  this?  How  knows 
he  but  when  he  comes  to  inquire  he  shall  strike  upon  an  idea,  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  which  no  metaphysical  alchemy  can  transmute  into  a  sen- 
sation, and  which  no  Vulcan  can  forge  out  of  materials  furnished  by  the 
senses  ?  If  he  should  chance  to  strike  ux)on  such  an  idea,  what  shall  he 
do  with  it?  Nay,  is  he  not  in  great  danger  of  overlooking  all  such  ideas, 
if  such  ideas  there  be,  or  of  falsifying  them  in  his  account  of  them? 
Would  he  not  have  acted  altogether  more  wisely,  if  he  had  fii-st  ascer- 
tained what  is  in  the  consciousness,  before  undertaking  to  tell  how  what 
he  guesses  to  be  there  came  there? 

The  true  philosophical  method  is  to  begin  with  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness and  ascertain  what  they  are.  The  study  of  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  mterior  phenomena,  give  us 
psychology,  as  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  facts  or  phenomena 
of  the  human  body  give  us  physiology;  or  as  the  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  external  nature  give  us  physics  or  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  only  difference  there  is  between  metaphysical  science  and  natural 
science  is  in  their  subject-matter,  and  the  instruments  by  means  of  which 
we  make  our  experiments.  In  the  natural  sciences  we  make  experiments, 
or  observe,  by  means  of  the  external  senses;  in  psychology,  since  the 
interior  phenomena  escape  the  cognizance  of  the  outward  senses,  we 
observe  or  make  experiments  by  means  of  that  inward  sense,  or  interior 
li^t,  called  consciousness. 

That  there  is  an  internal  order  of  facts  as  real  and  as  open  to  our 
inspection  as  the  facts  of  the  outward  world,  no  man  can  doubt.  We 
may  doubt  as  to  the  origin  or  the  validity  of  our  ideas;  we  may  doubt 
whether  we  have  the  means  to  determine  their  origin  or  their  validity; 
but  we  can  never  doubt  our  competency  to  determine  what  are  our  ideas. 
For  instance,  we  may  dispute  how  we  came  by  the  idea  of  Qod.  and 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  in  the  world  of  reality  any  thing  to  respond 
to  our  idea :  but  the  fact  that  we  entertain  the  idea,  in  case  we  do  enter- 
tain it,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  discussion,  and  one  on  which  we 
feel  as  certain  as  we  do  in  reference  to  any  fact  observed  by  the  outward 
senses. 

There  is  then  an  internal  order  of  facts  to  be  observed,  and  we  are 
capable  of  observing  them.  We  know  as  well  what  is  passing  in  us  aa^ 
we  do  what  is  passing  without  and  around  us.  We  know  the  facts  of 
our  consciousness,  which  we  observe  by  means  of  an  inward  sense,  as 
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well  OS  WO  do  tho  facts  of  outward  nature,  observed  by  means  of  our 
five  senses.  Wo  know  that  wo  think,  believe,  disbelieve,  what  we  think, 
believe,  or  disbelieve:  that  we  entertain  certain  notions  and  reject  certain 
•other  notions;  as  well  as  we  know  that  we  sec  that  lamp  on  our  tablo» 
and  feel  in  our  fingers  the  pen  with  which  wo  are  writing. 

Be  there  no  mistake  on  this  point.  Wo  say  nothing  now  of  the  genesis 
of  our  ideas,  or  of  their  ontological  value.  The  idea,  so  far  as  we  are 
for  the  present  concerned,  may  or  may  not  have  a  sensible  or  a  rational 
origin,  may  or  may  not  have  a  value  beyond  the  sphere  of  tlie  individual 
'Consciousness;  it  may  or  may  not  be  responded  to  in  the  world  of  reality. 
All  these  questions,  very  important  and  very  proper  in  their  place,  wc 
waive  now.  All  wc  pretend  at  this  moment  is,  that  there  are  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  and  that  wc  can  observe  them  as  steadily  and  as  cer- 
tainly as  wc  can  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 

When  we  have  examined,  carefully  ascertained,  what  aro  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  wc  may  then  proceed  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas.  If  we  find,  among  our  ideas,  ideas  which  aro  unquestionably 
facts  of  consciousness,  certain  ideas  which  could  not  have  been  generated 
by  the  senses,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  we  have  another  source  ol 
ideas  than  tho  senses.  If  we  can  trace  these  ideas  to  tho  reason,  which 
is  not  a  creature  of  sensible  experience,  for  without  reason  sensible 
experience  would  be  impossible,  then  wo  may  say,  that  tho  reason  is  a 
source  of  ideas,  and  that  wc  have  rational  ideas  as  well  as  sensible  ideas. 

Now  Cousin  admits,  contends,  that  there  is  an  order  of  facts  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  owe  their  origin  to  sensation;  but  he  also  contends  that 
there  are  facts  in  the  consciousness,  which  have  another  origin  than  that 
of  the  senses.  Ho  recognises  in  the  consciousness  three  orders  of  phe- 
nomena, which  ho  refers  to  three  fundamental  faculties;  1st.  Sensibility; 
2d.  Activity,  or  will ;  8d.  Reason,  or  understanding.  To  illustrate  these, 
take  the  example  of  a  man  who  studies  a  book  of  mathematics. 

"Assuredly  if  this  man  had  no  eves  he  could  not  see  the  book,  neither 
tho  pages  nor  the  letters;  he  could  not  comprehend  what  he  could  not 
read.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  would  not  give  his  attention,  constmin 
his  eves  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads,  he  would  be 
.equally  far  from  comprcheuding  the  book.  But  when  his  eyes  are  open, 
wlien  his  mind  is  attentive,  is  all  done?  No.  lie  must  also  comprehend, 
seize  or  think  he  seizes  the  truth.  To  seize,  to  recognise  the  truth,  is  a  fact 
which  may  indeed  require  various  circumstances  and  conditions;  but  in 
itself  It  is  simple,  indecomposable,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
•volition,  nor  to  .sensation;  and  must  by  this  consideration  have  a  separ- 
ate place  in  a  legitimate  classification  of  tho  facts  which  fall  under  the 
eye  of  consciousness. 

"I  speak  of  consciousness:  but  consciousness  itself,  the  perception 
•of  conscioasness,  this  fundamental  and  permanent  fact,  which  nearly 
all  systems  commit  the  error  of  pretending  to  explain  by  a  single 
term,  which  sensism  explains  by  sensation  become  exclusive,  without 
inquiring  what  renders  it  exclusive,  which  M.  de  Biran  explains  by  the 
will  producing  a  scn^^ation, — this  fact,  can  it  take  place  without  the 
intervention  of  somethinir  else  which  is  neither  sensation  nor  volition, 
but  which  perceives  them  both?    To  be  conscious  is  to  perceive,  to  rec- 
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ogQisc,  to  know.  Tlio  word  itself  (scientia-ctim)  says  as  mach.  Not 
merely  do  I  feel,  but  I  know  that  1  feel;  not  merely  do  I  will,  but  I 
know  that  I  will;  and  this  kiiowing  what  I  feel,  and  wliat  I  will,  is  pro- 
<;i8cly  what  is  meant  by  consciousness.  Either  Is  it  necessary  then  to 
prove  that  sensation  and  volition  are  endowed  witli  the  faculty  of  per- 
•ceiving,  of  knowing  themselves,  or  it  is  necessary  to  admit  a  Uiinl  term, 
without  which  the  two  others  would  be  as  if  they  were  not  Conscious- 
ness is  a  triple  phenomenon,  in  which  to  feel,  to  will,  and  to  know, 
serve  as  the  mutual  conditions  of  one  another,  and  in  their  connection, 
simultaneousncss,  and  diflcreucc.  comi)ose  the  whole  intellectual  life. 
Take  iiway  feeling  and  there  is  no  lon<n:r  either  occasion  or  object  for  the 
will,  and  the  will  ceases  to  be  exerted.  Take  away  the  fciU  and  there  ia 
no  longer  any  real  activity,  me.  or  personality,  percipient  agent,  or  per- 
<X'ptibIe  object.  Take  away  the  power  of  knowing,  and  there  can  be  no 
perception  whatever,  no  light  to  disclose  what  is. — feeling,  willing,  and 
their  relation; — consciousness  losan  its  torcli  and  ceases  to  ba 

'*To  know  is  therefore  unquestionably  a  fact,  distinct,  mii  generU. 
To  what  faculty  refer  it.  Call  it  understandin*;.  spirit,  intellect,  reason, 
no  matter  which,  provided  it  is  understood  to  be  an  elementary  faculty. 
It  is  usually  termed  the  reason. **♦  * 

That  llic  sensibility  alone  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, these  remarks  of  M.  Cousin  sufficiently  demonstrate  to  all 
iamiliar  enough  with  psychological  matters,  to  comprehend  them. 
Aristotle,  who,  strange  enough,  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  favor- 
ing sensism,  states  the  same  thing.  He  says  the  senses  cannot  give  us 
wisdom,  that  is,  knowledge  of  causes,  principles.  "Although  the  senses 
urc  the  true  means  of  knowing  individual  things,  they  do  not  tell  us  the 
why  of  any  thing.  For  example,  they  do  not  tcacU  as  why  fire  ib  hot, 
■they  merely  tell  us  that  it  i$  hot."f 

Locke,  although  his  philosophy  run  into  complete  sensism,  thought  he 
had  contended  for  another  source  of  ideas  than  that  of  sensation. 
According  to  him,  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  rcfl.ec- 
■tion.  lie  divides  our  ideas  into  two  classes,  simple  and  complex,  or  pri- 
mary and  secondary.  Primary  ideas  come  directly  from  sensation; 
secondary  ideas  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mind  or  reflection  on 
the  primiiry  ideas.  Now  this  indeed  makes  all  ideas  in  the  last  analysis 
come  from  sens:ition.  for  the  secondary  ideas  arc  merely  modifications  of 
the  pnm:iry.  But  Locke  did  not  so  intend  it.  He  thought  he  luid 
escaped  the  sensism  of  Ilobbcs,  and  obtained  a  rational  origin  as  well  as 
a  seasible  origin  of  ideas. 

Locke's  error  consisted  merely  in  his  exposition.  His  account  of  the 
matter  was  erroneous.  His  mistake  doubtless  arose  from  confounding 
■the  occasion  with  the  origin  of  our  ideas;  and  from  regarding  what  ia 
un(}uestion:ibly  the  origin  of  a  part  of  any  given  fact  of  consciousness, 
as  the  origin  of  the  wltoU  of  it  He  understood  perfectly  welt,  that 
before  sensible  experience  there  are  no  facts  of  consciousness.    The  sen- 

♦  Ouvragc  Posthumo  de  ^L  Maine  de  Biran,  public  par  M.  Cousin. 
Prefjice  de  rE<liteur,  pp.  xxix>xxxi. 

fL.  i.  c.  L,  De  U  Metaphysique  d'Aristote,  p.  tZL 
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sibility  nas  nlwayn  been  acted  upon  before  we  have  an  idea.    Hence  no- 
innate  ideas.     So  far  Locke  was  right.    The  organs  of  sensation  are 
affected;  a  sensation  is  produced;  there  is  a  fact  of  consciousness, — an 
idea.    Now  as  sensation  chronologically  precedes  the  idea,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  its  cause,  and  does  not  inquire,  whether  analysis  might  not 
detect  in  the  idea  an  element  or  elements  which  sensation  could  not  fur- 
nish, but  which  must  have  been  furnished  by  the  mind  itself.     Here  is- 
the  source  of  his  mistake  and  that  of  the  sensists  generally. 
.    Undoubtedly  there  can  be  no  idea,  no  fact  of  consciousness,  in  which 
there  is  not  an  element  derived  from  sensation.    But  is  the  sensible  ele- 
ment the  whole  of  the  fact?    Have  we  any  purely  simple  ideas?    Are  not 
all  ideas,  is  not  every  fact  of  consciousness,  complex?    And  into  every 
fact  of  consciousness  does  there  not  enter  an  element  which  can  by  no- 
means  have  a  sensible  origin?    Now  these  are  the  questions  the  sensists 
should  ask.    But  instead  of  these  questions,  they  ask,  have  we  any  ideas 
or  facts  of  coftciousness  that  are  wholly  of  a  rational  origin,  in  which, 
the  senses  have  no  share?    Unable  to  find  any  fact  of  consciousness  in 
which  sensibility  does  not  intervene,  they  rashly  conclude  that  all  phe- 
nomena,  and  the  whole  of  every  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  are 
derived  from  sensation. 

Every  man,  we  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  has  the  idea,  conception, 
or  notion  of  cause.  The  idea  of  power,  of  causative  force,  is  unques- 
tionably a  fact  of  human  consciousness.  We  speak  of  causes,  and  all 
our  reasonings,  and  all  our  actions  imply  the  idea. 

Now  what  is  our  idea  or  notion  of  cause  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
term  ?  Invariable  antecedence,  as  Thomas  Brown  asserts,  and  as  Locke 
himself  also  virtually  asserts?  Literrogate  consciousness.  The  uni- 
versal belief  of  mankind  is,  that  cause  is  a  something,  a  power,  force, 
or  agency  which  produces  or  creates  effects.  We  will  to  raise  our  arm; 
a  muscular  contraction  succeeds;  our  arm  rises.  Does  the  voluntary^ 
effort  merely  precede  the  muscular  contraction  and  the  rising  of  the  arm» 
or  does  it  produce  them?  It  produces  them,  is  the  universal  answer  of 
consciousness. 

The  idea  of  cause,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  is  the  idea  of  a  causative, 
productive,  or  creative  force,  i)Ower,  or  agency.  What  is  the  origin  of 
this  idea?  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  ever  again,  that  the  senses 
can  attain  only  to  phenomena;  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  give  us  infor- 
mation of  causes.  A  piece  of  wax  is  placed  close  to  the  fire;  forthwith 
it  is  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  fiuid.  Here  is  what  all  our  senses  take 
cognizance  of;  and  of  course  all  that  we  can  attain  to  by  sensation. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  say  and  believe  that  the  fire  melts  the  wax,  causes, 
produces  the  change  we  observe  in  its  state  or  condition.  An  angiy  fel- 
low has  struck  us  a  severe  blow  on  the  head ;  a  contusion  follows,  and 
we  suffer  acute  pain.  Our  senses  have  not^d  the  phenomena;  the  raising 
of  his  hand;  its  motion  towards  our  head;  its  contact  with  our  head; 
the  contusion,  the  pain  which  have  followed;  and  this  is  all  they  have 
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ootcd;  but  this  is  not  all  that  wo  boHeye.  Wo  oonnoct  these  seTcral  pbo> 
nomena  together  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  pronounce  the 
blow  struck,  not  merely  the  antecedent,  but  tlie  cause  of  what  we  suffer. 
We  have  then  the  conception  of  something  which  the  senses  do  not  pcr» 
ccive.  They  note  the  simple  phenomena  only ;  but  we  believe  an  agency, 
a  causative  force,  which  esctipes  the  senses,  has  been  at  work  in  them; 
and  80  docs  every  body.  I^ow  this  belief  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  pro 
duct  of  sensation.  It  may  spring  up  only  on  the  occasion  of  sensation, 
of  observing  the  sensible  phenomena;  but  it  contains  in  itself  an  element 
not  derivable  from  sensation,  and  which  necessarily  transcends  sensible 
experience. 

Whence  does  it  originate?  Wo  observe  tho  sensible  phenomena,  and 
from  the  diita  they  furnish  us  we  infer  it,  it  may  be  said.  But  what  is 
tbat  wliich  infers?  And  how  can  we  draw  out  of  sensible  phenomena 
that  which  is  not  contained  in  them?  Would  the  mind  unconscious  of 
the  idea,  and  unable  to  fumisli  it  from  its  own  itisources,  ever  dream  of 
inferring  it  from  data  which  do  neither  contain  it,  nor  in  any  way  indi* 
catc  it?  If  the  understanding  were  previously  furnished  with  the  ide^ 
we  could  easily  conceive  of  its  applying  it  to  the  relation  of  the  phenom- 
ena in  question:  but  we  confess  that  wo  cannot  conceive  how  an  under- 
standing made  up  of  purely  sensible  elements,  as  it  must  bo  if  sensism^ 
l)c  true,  can  infer  a  non-sensible  idea  from  merely  sensible  phenomena.. 
The  logic  by  which  it  can  be  done  we  liave  not  yet  learned. 

Chronologically  we  admit  sensation  precedes  tlie  idea  of  cause;  we 
even  admit  that  without  sensation,  without  sensible  experience  of  some 
individual  cose  of  causation,  wo  should  never  have  had  the  idea  of 
cause.  Never  till  we  have  witnessed  the  phenomena  do  wo  conceive  of 
their  relation,  or  of  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  as  soon  as  we 
witness  the  phenomena,  we  And  and  apply  the  idea.  The.  experience  Uy 
whicli  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  development  of  tho  idea  is  probably 
internal  experience.  We  obUiin  the  idea  of  cause  by  detecting  ourselves 
in  the  act  of  causing.  We  will,  and  perceive  that  our  will  producer 
cfTccts;  and  from  this  act  of  willing  which  is  performed  in  ourselves,  in 
the  bosom  of  our  consciousness,  the  idea  of  cause  is  probably  first  sug- 
gested to  us. 

But  if  this  be  a  tme  account  of  tho  historical  origin  of  the  idea  of 
cause,  it  proves  that  it  comes  not  from  sensation,  nor  from  reflectioi^ 
operating  on  sensible  materials.  There  arc  in  the  case  of  voluntary  caus- 
ation, the  mc.  or  personality,  willing  or  making  a  voluntary  effort,  and 
tlic  motion  of  a  part  of  the  body  in  obedience  to  the  will.  Wo  wiU  to 
raise  our  arm.  Here  we  must  note,  1st,  tho  volition;  2d,  tho  muscular 
contraction:  3d,  the  rising  of  the  arm.  Now  the  senses  take  cognizance 
of  i\\v  rising  of  the  arm.  and,  if  you  please,  of  the  muscular  contraction; 
but  not  of  the  volition,  much  less  of  the  fact  that  the  volition  is  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  succeeding  it.  The  sensation,  we  are  conscious 
of  in  this  cose,  is  the  result  of  the  muscular  effort,  not  of  tho  voluntaiy* 
Vol.  n.— 86 
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isfTort  Row  then  by  scnsntion  alone  nrc  wc  to  connect  our  yolition,  or 
more  properly  ourselves,  >\illi  ihe  inusciilur  coutnietion,  and  the  rUing 
of  our  arm,  t\s  their  cause?  We  are  conscious  uf  llie  fact.  We  want 
no  reasoning  to  prove  to  us  that  the  connexion  implied  docs  rcjilly 
€xist.  We  Cimnot  fur  one  moment  doubt  that  we  are  the  cause  of  the 
:  phenomena  in  question.  Wlience  conies  this  feeling  of  certainty,  this 
•  conviction,  this  conception  of  ourselves  as  a  cause?  It  cannot  c(»mc 
from  sensation. 

Gnuit  that  we  are  a  cause,  that  we  do  and  can  produce  clTects,  grant 
us  sensibility,  and  nothing  more;  we  ask,  how  are  we  to  know  that  wc 
are  a  cause?  We  are  indeed  conscious  of  causing,  producing,  and  wo 
need  no  argument  to  prove  to  us  that  we  are  a  cause;  but  we  are  con- 
scious only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  intelligent  as  well  as  causa- 
tive. Activity  of  itself  does  not  necessarily  imply  intelligence  We  can 
cosily  conceive  of  a  caustitive  force  which  shall. cause,  but  be  unconscious 
of  causing.  Ikyond  the  me  as  a  causative  force,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
•cxtnict  from  Cousiirs  ])reface  to  Maine  de  Hiran,  there  must  bs  intelli- 
gence or  reason,  in  order  to  render  us  conscious  of  our  own  acts.  Were 
"we  unconscious  Ijeings,  we  could  obtain  no  idea  of  cause  from  the  fact 
that  we  ourselves  cause  or  produce;  for  we  should  take  no  cogniz/uice, 
liave  no  conception  of  our  own  acts.  Merc  activity,  or  power  of  causing, 
which  is  the  characteristic  element  of  the  me,  or  personality,  of  thut 
which  we  mean  when  we  say  /,  or  me,  docjs  not  then  alone  of  itself  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  cause.  It  can  suggest  it  only  to  an  intelligent  me,  or 
personality.  As  we  said  of  sensation,  so  may  we  sjiy  of  the  activity. 
Were  we  not  endowed  with  the  i)ower  of  causing,  producing  effects,  and 
did  we  never  exert  this  power,  we  probably  should  never  be  conscious 
of  the  idea  of  cause;  we  should  never  obtain  the  notion  or  conception  of 
a  causative  force;  nevertheless,  the  idea  itself,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness, 
-conUiins  an  clement  which  It  is  as  hnpossible  to  derive  from  activity  as 
from  sensation. 

It  may  be  said  that  vre  feel  OMrsQlvcs  produce:  and  as  the  phenomena 
•of  feeling  avQ  ranged  under  the  head  of  sensibility,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  idea  of  cause,  as  obtained  from  the  exertion  of  the  will,  is  after 
all  obtained  from  sensation.  But  we  do  not,  in  fact,  feel  ourselves  pro- 
duce. The  fc»eli ng,  wc  are  conscious  of  in  every  creative  act  we  attrib- 
ute to  ourselves,  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  muscular  effort,  not  of  the 
yoluntary  effort.  Moreover,  feeling  cannot  go  beyond  itself.  Grant 
merely  that  we  arc  conscious,  capable  merely  of  feeling,  and  of  perceiv- 
ing or  knowing  that  we  feel,  and  all  we  Ciin  know  is  sim])ly  our  own 
feelings.  The  cause,  or  causes  of  what  we  feel  must  be  beyond  the  range 
of  our  conceptions.  A  blow  is  struck  on  our  head.  We  feel  the  pain  it 
produces.  But  all  we  know  is  simply  the  pain  we  feel.  In  this  case,  all 
•the  multiplied  causes  around  us,  and  ever  acting  on  us,  the  external 
world  with  all  its  endless  variety,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  senstitions, 
to  mere  modifications  of  our  sepsibillty.    They  could  never  bo  regarded 
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by  us  as  out  of  us,  existing  independently  of  us,  and  causing  In  us  tha 
scnsiiiions  wc  arc  conscious  of  receiving,  and  wliich  wo  ore  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  to  tlicir  action  upon  our  organs  of  sense. 

But  even  grant  that  sensibility  may  attain  to  causes,  wo  must  still 
demand  intelligence  as  the  ground,  the  indispensable  condition  of  scnsi- 
l)ility.  In  the  first  place,  mere  sensation  can  of  itself  shape  itself  intone 
proposition.  There  must  be  the  me,  the  personality,  the  invariable  some- 
thing we  call  ournelf,  to  receive  the  sensations,  and  to  give  unity  to  the 
impressions  received  through  the  organs  of  sense.  In  the  second  place, 
and  this  is  the  point  now  under  consideration,  we  must  not  only  have  tho- 
capacily  of  receiving  sensations,  but  of  knowing  them.  It  is  not  enough 
tliat  we  feel,  but  we  must  Icnow  that  wc  feel.  Take  away  the  intelligence* 
tlic  faculty  of  knowing,  which  can  no  more  be  confounded  with  the 
8ensil)Hity,  or  capacity  of  receiving  sensations,  Uian  the  capacity  of 
receiving  sensations  can  be  confounded  with  the  activity,  or  power  of 
pro(hicing  effects,  and  sensibility  itself  becomes  impossible.  Intelligence 
is  alwa^'s  at  the  l)ottom  of  sensation.  What  were  pain  if  unknown? 
joy  or  grief  unperceived  by  the  joying  or  grieving  subject?  Simple 
organic  impressions,  or  affections,  of  which  the  recipient  of  them  would 
have  no  consciousness.  Pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  grief,  if  we  ara 
unconscious  of  them,  are  for  us  as  though  they  were  not.  Nay,  they 
are  not  for  us  at  all.  They  can  exist  for  us  only  on  the  condition  that  we 
know  as  well  as  feel.  Wc  must  not  only  feel  them,  but  know  that  we 
feel  them.  Though  l)oth  sensibility  and  activity  combine  to  suggest  to  UB 
the  idea  of  cause,  and  are  indispensable  conditions  of  its  suggestions, 
neither  of  tliem  nor  both  of  them  con  therefore  suggest  it,  without  the- 
intervention  of  another  element,  diverse  from  them  both,  and  to  which 
they  lM)th  must  look  for  their  light. 

This  will  appear  still  more  conclusive,  if  we  remark  that  we  not  only 
Iiave  the  idea  of  cause,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  that  we  not  only 
believe  oui-selves  the  cause  of  our  own  acts,  and  that  certain  bodies  are 
the  cause  of  the  motions  wc  observe  in  certain  other  bodies;  but  we  also 
have  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  causality;  we  believe  that  every  phe- 
nom(Mion  whatever  that  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  We  believe 
that  nothing  begins  to  exist  without  a  cause.  Now  this  belief 
may  or  may  not  be  well-founded.  This  principle,  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  Whether  it  be  o*-  bo  not,  is  not  now  the  question.  What  we 
allege  is,  that  we  do  entertain  the  principle.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
reject  it.  All  languages  imply  it;  all  reasoning  involves  it;  the  whole 
juridiail  action  of  society  is  based  upon  it;  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
that  curiosity  which  leads  us  to  seek  a  cause  for  every  phenomenon  we 
observe. 

Whence  the  introduction  of  this  ])riDciplo  into  the  consciousnesst 
What  is  its  origin?  It  cannot  come  from  sensation,  even  admitting  sen- 
sation is  of  itself  competent  to  suggest  the  idea  of  cause;  for  sensation  at 
best  can  suggest  only  the  notion  of  individual  causes,  and  only  of  the 
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particular  causes  of  which  it  has  had  experience.  Suppose  the  scnsea 
really  do  inform  us  that  the  fire  melts  the  wax,  give  us  the  idea  we  have 
that  it  is  the  fire  wliich  produces  the  change  we  observe  in  the  wax, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  it:  still,  we  ask,  how  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  generalize  this  notion,  which  is  the  notion  of  a  concrete,  individual 
cause,  into  an  abstract  and  universal  principle?  How  from  the  particu- 
lar cause,  the  fact  that  fire  melts  wax,  go  to  the  universal  and  necessary 
principle,  that  no  phenomenon  can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause?  Any 
induction  broader  than  the  premises,  all  logicians  will  assure  us, is  illegit- 
imate. The  conclusion  must  be  contained  in  the  premises,  or  it  will  Ix: 
without  validity.  But  the  general,  the  universal,  the  abstract  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  particular,  the  concrete,  and  consequently  cannot  be  inferred 
from  it.  From  the  fact  that  the  fire  melts  wax,  no  man  would  ever  dream 
of  inferring  that  no  phenomena  can  begin  to  exist  but  by  virtue  of  a 
cause. 

Inferences  from  sensibility  cannot  go  beyond  the  experience  of  sensi- 
bility. Reduce  man  to  simple  sensation,  leave  him  only  his  senses,  and 
whatever  power  to  attain  to  causes  you  may  claim  for  the  senses,  he  can 
obtain  a  notion  of  no  cause  which  has  not  passed  under  the  observation 
of  his  senses.  Now  nobody  can  pretend  tliat  the  senses  have  ttiken  cog- 
nizance of  all  that  is;  consequently  nobody  can  pretend  that  the  princi- 
ple, nothing  can  begin  to^  exist  without  a  cause,  is  a  fact  of  sensible 
experience.  In  order  that  it  should  be  a  fact  of  sensible  experience,  we 
must  with  our  senses  have  observed  all  things  which  exist,  all  possibili- 
ties of  existence,  and  all  conditions  of  existence.  We  have  not  done 
.this.  The  principle  of  which  we  speak  is  not  then  a  fact  of  sensible 
•experience.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  of  consciousness.  There 
are  facts  of  consciousness  then  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a  sensible 
origin. 

Nor  can  the  principle,  no  phenomenon  can  begin  to  exist  but  by  virtue 
of  a  cause,  be  derived  from  the  notion  of  our  own  caasality.  The  cause 
which  we  ourselves  are  is  always  conceived  as  voluntary  and  personal. 
The  idea  of  cause  which  we  obtain  from  the  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
that  we  create  or  produce,  is  the  idea  of  ourselves  as  causes.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  conception  of  cause  in  general,  of  any  cause,  in  fact,  existing 
out  of  the  bosom  of  our  own  consciousness.  Now,  how  can  we  pass 
from  this  purely  individual  and  personal  cause,  to  general  and  imper- 
sonal causes, — to  causes  which  we  are  not.  and  which  stretch  over  the 
whole  domain  of  all  actual  existence  and  of  all  possible  existence.  From 
the  fact,  that  we  know  ourselves  to  be  the  cause  of  our  own  volitions,  by 
what  means  are  we  led  to  believe  that  the  fire  melts  the  wax,  and 
especially  to  adopt  the  principle  thatcvery  phenomenon,  which  begins 
to  exist,  exists  by  virtue  of  some  cause? 

The  idea  of  cause  obtained  trom  the  consciousness  of  our  own  caus- 
ative force  is  merely  the  idea  of  ourselves  as  causes,  not  the  idea  of 
causes  out  of  us,  of  cause  in  general.     It  is  of  ourselves  as  causes,  and 
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•only  of  oursehrcB,  that  we  oonociTO.  Kow  let  us  transfier  this  conoeptioii 
of  cause  to  the  external  world,  as  we  must.  If  from  this  conception  we 
arc  to  derive,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  our  notions  of  causality, 
and  the  causes,  we  nuy  fancy  we  see  at  work  in  that  external  world, 
must  be  regarded  by  us  as  ourselves, — will  be  merely  ourselves  pro- 
jected. We  are  in  this  case  the  cau^  at  work  there.  We  create  or  pro- 
duce all  the  phenomena  we  are  accustomed  to  represent  to  ourselves  and 
to  others,  as  existing  out  of  us.  Tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  their 
light  and  glory;  the  earth  with  its  variety;  the  ocean  with  its  majesty; 
men  and  women  with  their  infinitely  varied  actions  and  seutlments,  with 
their  love  which  charms  and  blesses  us.  their  hatred  and  opposition 
which  grieve  and  overwhelm  us;  yea,  God  himself  with  the  solemn  awe 
•of  his  being,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  his  wisdom; — what  are  all  these  but  ourselves  taken  as  the 
object  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions?  We  are  therefore  the  only  exist- 
ence; we  are  the  universal  Creator.  We  make  God,  Man,  and  Nature. 
We  are  all,  and  in  all,  and  there  is  only  we.  To  this  conclusion  we 
must  come,  if  we  have  only  the  conception  of  our  own  causality,  out  of 
which  to  form  the  notion  of  cause  in  generaL  But  this  conclusion  is 
rejected  by  common  sense,  and  nobody  can  entertain  it  even  for  a 
moment,  unless  system-mad  indeed,— and  system-madness  cannot  have 
affected  the  race.  But  even  if  tliis  idea  could  be  entertained,  it  would 
not  relieve  us;  because  it  Is  not  the  idea  of  cause  which  actually  exists 
in  the  consciousness.  It  is  not  the  notion  of  cause  which  mankind  enter- 
tain. Kow  we  are  not  inquiring  what  is  the  true  idea  of  cause,  what 
idea  of  cause  men  ought  to  have,  but  the  idea  they  really  do  have, 
together  with  its  real  origin. 

The  remarks  we  have  thus  far  made  will  show,  if  we  have  made  our- 
selves understood,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  cause:  that  we  conceive  of 
cause  always  as  something  which  creates,  or  produces  efiPects;  and  that 
this  idea,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  exper- 
ience of  the  senses,  nor  from  the  experience  of  the  activity;  but  must  be 
derived  from  the  intelligence,  the  reason,  or  whatever  that  is  in  us,  by 
virtue  of  which  we  are  knowing,  as  well  as  feeling  and  acting  beings. 
It  must  therefore  be  an  intuition  of  the  reason.  It  is  the  reason  that 
sees  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  presented  by 
experience;  and  the  reason  that  furnishes  us  the  principle,  that  nothing 
can  begin  to  exist  but  by  virtue  of  a  cause.  If  we  are  correct  in  this,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  facts  in  the  consciousness  which  have 
not  an  empirical  origin,  but  a  rational  origin. 

This  conclusion  may  be  established  by  analyzing  several  other  facts  of 
coniiciousncss.  Now  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact,  that  we  entertain  the 
notion  of  space.  We  do  never  conceive  of  a  body  as  existing,  without 
•conceiving  of  it  as  existing  somewhere.  No  doubt  this  conception  of 
the  wJure  springs  up  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  some 
^body  occupying  space;  but  does  the  idea  of  body  not  only  suggest  but 
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originnto  it?  Space  is  never  conceived  ns  a  part  of  body,  and  we  a1waj» 
distin<;iii8h  it  from  tlic  IxKly  which  (ills  it.  Give  the  body  or  take  it 
awny,  the  idea  of  space,  once  sug^i^stcd,  remains  unaffected.  Has  it  a 
sensible  origin?  Through  which  of  our  senses  do  wc  receive  it?  Can 
wo  see  it,  feel  it,  hear  it.  taste  it,  smell  it,  toucli  it?  Loclcc  indeed  pre- 
tends to  derive  the  idea  of  space  from  the  senses  of  touch  and  siglit;  but 
as  be  liimsclf  contends  tlie  senses  of  sight  and  touch  can  iakc  cognizance 
of  only  bodies,  from  which  \\o  carefully  distinguishes  space,  ancl  from 
wliicli  every  boily  distinguishes  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  come  from 
some  other  source.  That  it  springs  up  in  tlie  consciousness  along  witli. 
the  conception  of  body,  we  readily  admit.  But  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  our  conception  of  body,  because  without  the  conception  of  space 
wc  can  form  no  conception  of  body.  Body,  in  our  conception  of  it,  is  . 
always  extended;  but  liow  conceive  of  extension  without  space?  Nor 
does  the  idea  of  space  come  from  tJie  activity,  that  is,  it  is  not  a  creation 
of  our  will.  Supposing  that  wc  could  create  the  idea  by  an  effort  of  tho 
will,  wo  should  still  need  to  have  the  conception  Ix^forc  we  could  will  ta 
create  it  To  will,  always  implies  a  conception  of  sometliing  as  tlio 
object  of  tlie  voluntary  effort  to  he  put  forth.  Wo  see  more  or  less 
clearly  what  it  is  Uiat  we  would  create.  We  do  not  will  we  know  not 
what.  So  then  if  we  could  produce  the  conception  by  an  effort  of  iho 
will,  its  origin  would  not  be  accounted  for.  Before  we  will  to  have  the 
idea  of  space,  wo  must  have  conceived  of  space.  -There  remains  thci*o- 
fore  only  tho  reason  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  conception.  The 
idea  of  space  is  an  intuition  of  the  reason.  The  rcason  furnishes  the 
idea  of  space  on  the. occasion  of  the  experience  of  a  body  occupying 
space.  It  is  not  the  senses,  nor  the  activity,  that  tell  us  that  body  nuist 
be  somewhere,  but  the  reason.  Where  does  the  reason  obtain  this  infor- 
mation, but  from  its  own  resources? 

Tlie  idea  of  the  infinite  is  another  fact  of  consciousness,  which  cannot 
be  introduced  into  the  consciousness  by  sensation.  If  we  had  no  exper- 
ience of  finite  things,  wc  should  doubtless  never  have  been  conscious  of 
a  conception  of  the  infinite.  But  the  conception  of  the  infinite  is  not 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  finite.  Sensible  experience, — whiclt 
is  all  the  experience  which  now  concerns  us, — can  give  us  nothing  beyond 
its  own  objects,  and  these  objects  are  all  finite,  individual,  concrete. 
Multiply  these  objects  into  one  another  as  we  will,  and  the  product  can 
be  at  most  only  the  indefinite,  never  the  infinite;  the  undefined,  not  the 
undefiuable.  Induction  can  draw  from  particulars  only  the  particular; 
for  it  can  draw  from  them  only  what  is  m  them.  Suppose  then  the 
finite  is  given  by  sensible  experience, — a  fact  wc  by  no  means  admit, 
except  for  the  argument's  sake, — we  cannot  conclude  from  that  to  tho 
infinite,  unless  the  infinite  be  in  the  finite.  But  the  finite  with  the  infi- 
nite m  it  is  not  the  finite  but  the  infinite.  Either  then  we  have  not  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  or  all  our  ideas  are  not  derived  from  the  experience 
of  the  senses.    But  we  have  the  idea,  as  we  may  all  satisfy  ourselves  by 
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intGirogating  oor  own  coosclonsncas.  Therefore  we  Iuito  another  than 
ah  empirical  source  of  ideas.  Comes  this  idea  of  the  infinite  from  the 
will?  Certainly  not;  for  we  must  conceive  an  object  liefore  we  can  will 
to  create  it  There  remains^  then,  only  the  reason  as  its  source.  Ths 
reason  furnishes  the  idesu  It  is  an  intuition  of  the  reason  furnished  in 
point  of  fact,  thou^  obscurely  perceived,  contemporaneously  with  the 
idea  of  the  finite. 

Vfe  pretend  not,  in  these  examples  we  have  adduced,  that  our  demon- 
stration is  complete,  that  our  nsisontng  leaves  nothing  to  be  dcsirccL 
We  are  indicating  a  method,  rather  than  constructing  a  philosophy;  and 
the  space  to  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  restricteil  has  not  permitted  us 
to  say  all  tliat  we  could  say,  much  less  what  proUibly  would  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  our  readers.  More  tlian  all  this,  we  shall  have  to  return 
upon  all  tlie  ideas  of  which  we  liave  spoken,  in  our  future  numbers,  as 
we  proceed  in  our  exposition  of  the  Eclectic  Philosophy.  All  we  have 
thus  far  attempted  is  simply  to  show  that  Cousin's  method  is  rc:illy  the 
experimental  method,  and  to  point  out  what  is  the  order  in  which  the 
scvenU  metaphysical  questions  should  be  taken  up;  and  that  by  taking 
tlicm  up  in  Uielr  proper  order,  and  app1yin;r  the  experimental  method 
faithfully  to  the  study  of  the  facts  of  cousciousness,  we  sIl-UI  be  le<l  to 
tJic  conclusion,  tliat  there  are  fsicts  of  con.sciousness  which  have  a  rational 
-origin,  and  not,  as  some  pretend,  that  all  our  ideas  have  an  exclusively 
empirical  origin. 

We  have  asked  two  questions: — First,  Wliatare  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness with  their  actual  characters?  Seconil.  What  is  their  origin  ?  We  have 
found  that  though  sensibility  and  activity  concur  in  thegcnenition  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  yet  that  without  intelligence,  or  reason,  there  is 
no  fact  of  consciousness,  and  that  the  idesis  of  space,  the  infinite,  of 
cause,  and  especially  the  principle  tliat  no  phenomenon  can  b?gin  to 
exist  but  by  virtue  of  a  cause,  are  pure  intuitions  of  the  reason.  So 
much  we  think  we  have  done;  at  least  i)ointetl  out  the  way  by  which 
our  readers  may  easily  do  so  much  for  themselves,.  But  admitting  that 
we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not  touched  the  main  metaphysiad  ques- 
tion. Tlie  gre:it  problem  remains  as  yet  unsolved.  Suppose  it  gnuited 
that  we  luivc  the  idea  of  cause,  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  the  idc:i  of  sfiace; 
suppK>se  these  ideas  to  be  facts  of  consciousness,  to  |)osscss  the  chanicters 
under  which  we  have  spoken  of  them;  and  to  have  the  origin  we  have 
assigneil  them;  it  is  still  necess:iry  to  ask.  what  is  their  validity?  Is 
there  really  any  cause  to  respond  to  our  notion  of  cause?  Is  the  infinite 
a  reality?    This  is  the  ontological  question. 

Now  we  all  are  conscious  of  entertaining  the  idea  or  notion  of  a  Qod: 
most  men,  if  not  all  men.  believe  in  a  Go(!.  The  idea  of  God  is  then,  wo 
will  suppose,  a  fact  of  con.sciousness.  Psychologiailly.  then,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a  God.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Is  it  ontologicsdiy  true 
that  there  is  a  God?  That  is,  is  there  out  of  us,  independent  of  us, 
; really  existing  a  being  which  answers  to  our  idea  of  God?    We  believe, 
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■U  men  beHere,  Own iaonoxtonial  world.  la  UUa  beliaf  well  foandodt 
The  belief  b  ■  fact  of  couniouuuM;  but  b  It «  cblmom, «  mcro  tlliuion, 
baving  notbiog  In  the  world  of  mlitj  lo  rospond  lo  UT  Ilcro,  ll  Is 
evident,  ia  a  momeDloui  question.  It  U  a  question  of  no  1cm  nuignitud* 
Uiun  wbU  U  the  nUldity  of  humJUt  IkIIcFb.  II  la  Iko  qucttiou  wliicta 
under  some  fonn  or  oilier  baa  ever  tonncnled  tbe  aoula  of  pbilosopliera; 
nnit  indeed,  nut  of  ptiilosophcrs  onlj,  it  (orfncnts  tbo  aouU  of  all  men. 
Can  we  answer  Ihia  queailonT  Vain  ore  all  our  prctcnslona  to  philoso- 
pby,  if  wo  cannoL  We  want  no  plillosopliy  to  teocli  ui  tiut  wc  bcliore 
in  our  own  oxistonco.  la  Nature,  lu  Ood, — to  tell  us  wbat  are  Ihc  fucU 
of  our  consciousoess,  nor  even  wliat  is  llicir  origin.  Tbeae  are 
malters  wc  know  alroady,  or  can  cnally  dispense  wiUi  knowing.  But 
what  Is  their  validityT  Are  we  clicated,  duped?  or  la  there  that 
Immciue  world  of  being  amund,  beyond,  and  aboTs  ua,  which  la 
revealed  to  us  by  the  light  of  the  reason  alilnlng  in  usT  We  have  the 
idea  of  Ood.  Is  Uicro  a  Ood  who  exists  out  of  us,  independent  of  u^ 
who  is  not  our  conception,  but  the  ohjcci  of  our  conccpiioni  Wo  bnvo 
the  conception  of  a  life  beyond  this  life,  on  immorUil  life,  for  which  wo 
hope,  in  which  we  believe,  and  to  whlcli  wlK<n  overburdened  with  the 
son'owH  of  this,  wo  aomelimcs  look  forwiird  with  Ine.tpressiblo  onginga. 
Isthorcsuch  A  lifcl  Wc  hiivo  tlio  conception  of  Duly;  wo  feci  that 
aonie  things  wo  ought  to  do,  nnd  aomo  things  wc  ought  not  lo  do;  that 
nc  arc  under  a  Law  from  which  we  am  not  withdraw  ourselves.  Are 
wc  deceived  t  Theec  and  such  like  questions  every  rcflcGling  ninn  is  ever 
asking  hlm.wlF.  Tlio  soul  grapples  witLi  these  mighty  quc<iions.  and 
e.ipericnecs  her  bitterest  grief  when  alio  feels  hcraclf  unable  lo  answer 
them.  Can  they  boRnsweredT  This,  wesay  again,  Is  the  true  mctiipliya- 
lual  question;  hi  compuriaon  with  Ibis  all  other  questions  nro  insigiilQ- 
ceut,  and  have  no  importance,  auvo  as  the  answer  lo  them  paves  tlio  way 
for  ua  auswei  to  lliia. 
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